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United Nations Day was celebrated at the U.N. Headquarters recently. Sm. 
session of the General Assem- 


Vijayalakshmi Pandit, President of the current 
bly and the Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold arrive for the celebrations 





Radhakrishnan with Sir Rhoderick R. MeGrigor, First Sea Lord of 
in New Delhi, on ‘November 22, 1953 


Vice-President Dr. S. 
the United Kingdom when the latter called on him 
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NOTES 


New Year's Portents 

Before we consider the year that is ahead of us, 
let us glance over the vista of the year that is 
drawing to a close as we write. 

At home and abroad, the year that is passing out, 
opened with bleak prospects. The world turmoil 
showed ro signs of abating, natural calamities, like 
the devastations caused by storm and flood-tides on 
the East Coast of Britain and the Coastal areas of 
Holland, the earthquake havoc in the Greek islands, 
serious shortages of the essentials of life, all added 
to the intense strains through which humanity was 
passing through in the old world. In the political 
sphere, Africa was showing signs of awakening, which 
was fiercely resented by the devotees of colonialism 
and exploitation. 

At home the political turbulence increased in 
most parts of North and Eastern India, Calcutta and 
Lucknow being major centres of disruptive activity. 
Of natural calamities we had very little fortunately. 

But as the year came to its last quarter, more 
hopeful signs were in evidence everywhere. Pakistan 
and India exchanged civilities in the persons of their 
chief executives, the harvests were well over the 
average in India and the political rumpers quietened 
down. Prices of essentials started coming down and the 


acemmon citizen got a chance to take a short breath 
-of relief. 


j 


Abroad the Korean struggle slowed down and 
finally the Armistice came into being. During the 
egotiations for the exchange of prisoners, it was 
suggested that India should supply the Custodian 
froe to guard, and to take charge during interim 
period, those of the prisoners of both sides that were 
not willing to be repatriated. India, or rather Pandit 
i readily agreed without further thought as to 


what complications might arise out of this ready 
acceptance. This lack of forethought caused many 
troubles before long, the most embarrassing situa- 
tions arising out of the attitude of President Syng- 
man Rhee’s South’ Korea. South Korea is a devastated 
and lost land, lest to all attributes of humanity, 
excepting that of revenge, so deeply scored it is by 
the flames of War. 

In the meanwhile, the greatest democracy of the 
New World, the United States, held an election. The 
Democrats, that is the party going under that label, 
lost and the Republicans won under the leadership of 
General Eisenhower. The party names do not have any 
specific meaning, so we are told. But somehow, under 
the new regime, many things started happening which 
has made the democratic world wonder whether the 
traditions that the world associates with the United 
States of America—the United States, that is, of 


Abraham Lincoln—are in the process of being 
* scrapped. 
We were told that if there were any nation 


actuated by purely altruistic motives in its dealings 
with foreign nationals, particularly with the nationals 


-of backward States, then that was the United States. 


We ourselves had seen clear evidence of that. with 
our own eyes, in the Iran, Iraq and the Near East 
of the early thirties, and also in the working of 
certain missions in our own India. And it is on that 
basis we, disbelieved the propaganda against Ameri- 
can aid to India, which tried to represent that to be 
a veiled attempt at domination. © 

It is in that belief and on that good faith, deep 
friendships were established, not only between Indians 
and Americans but with many other nations with 
mutual mediation and goodwill. It was taken for 
granted that this demonstration of goodwill was 
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based on the highest ideals of dine and that 
there was no “power-politics’ mixed with it in: any 
way. In-short, it- was taken’ for granted. that the 
American was a- forthright frank specimen, as unlike 
the black-hearted and treacherous Pucca Sahib as 
possible, hal 


The basis of this faith have hesa the actions and. 


sayings of a host of Americans ‘who have visited this 
country, who have given proof of their good faith in 
more than one way. In the United States itself, men 


` of standing, whose integrity could not be challenged,- 


made clear statements on the side of human liberty; 
and rights and for the cause of peace and goodwill 
amongst all nations., 

Since- the taking over by the Bisenhower Govern- 
ment, things are happening in Asia that have caused 
serious disturbance to the very basis of this good 
faith. There is a distinct tendency to compromise 
With colonialism in its most blatant form, as in the 
ease of France and Portugal. And in many areas, 
men representing the United States in many official 
capacities, who had declared in unambiguous terms 
that the U.S.A. had no axe te grind in any sphere 
in Asia, were recalled and replaced by new men, who 
hesitated at making any positive statement. at all. In 
America, a campaign of calumny was: started against 
India in many quarters, just because the G.O.C. of 


the Indian custodian force would not kowtow to the . 
Generals of the R.O.K. and U.N. troops. There was- 


no regard to truth in these statements, as we have 
shown. elsewhere by a quotation from an American 
souroe. And yet the high executive of the U.S.A. 
nothing to check or contradict it. 

To cap all, where India is concerned, came i 
Pact, between Pakistan and the United States. This. 
Pact is a. secret one, and as such there is a great deal 
of subterfuge and juggling with words. But all the 
same it is patent that the Pact is there, undeniably. 


Mr. (Richard Nixon declared in Karachi on Decem- 
ber 7 that the United States would protect Pakistan” 
against what he described as “forces working for its 
destruction.” 

Addressing a gathering of mill-workers on his visit 
to the Sind industrial estates here he said he was confi- 
dent. that America would continue to stand by Pakistan. 
The American people had great love and respect for the 
people of Pakistan, he said, because both countries were 
actuated by the same ideas and objectives. 

The Vice-President cited the prompt assistance given 
by his country in the form of wheat aid as an instance 
of America’s deep regard for Pakistan. 

Mr. Nixon was greeted with shouts of “America 
Zindabad” and “Nixon Zindabad” as. he entered the 
mill area. 

` Mr. Yusuf Haroon, former President of the All- 
Pakistan Muslim League, welcomed Mr. Nixon. 

- Mr. Nixon’s official status makes it impossible 


for him to make such a statement on the basis of 


empty words and- vague sentiments. This declaration - 


could have been made only after a definite agree- 
ment had been arrived at, on State level. 
Mr. Nixon might have been ignorant about the 


tension between India and Pakistan. But we refuse - 


to believe that the officials who advised him were 
unaware of the fact that Pakistan had made declara- 
tions times without number, that India was her sole 
enemy and -the only way to deal with India was to 
wage a jehad against her. As such this utterance of 
his, as quoted above, can be construed only in one 
way. And, indeed, since no other construction has 
been put on it in the weeks following that* declara- 
tion, it can be taken that the people of Pakistan and 
India are at liberty to assume what they like. 

.The New York Times in an editorial, quoted 
elsewhere in this issue, 
agreement in an indirect fashion. 

In that editorial it is specifically 
India’s attitude towards “such a programme” 
immaterial. It declares that the programme -is. “real- 
istic, rational and feasible.’ India’s concerns. are 
dismissed in short order thus: — 

“That there should be anxiety in India over 
any proposals that would add to the military 
strength ‘of her closest neighbour is only natural. 
The United States, however, cannot be expected 
to make its policies on the basis of India’s 
apprehension,” 

We do not think we need write further about the 
Secret Pact. It is a. fait accompli with all its atten- 
dant evils. 

The New York Times’ editorial was logically 
quite accurate. And we have no doubt the premises 
on which the editorial is based is quite on all fours 
with what obtained in the Far East when the Soviets 


stated that 


‘supplied sinews of war to the North Koreans and 


trained them in the use of modern weapons. Indeed, 
it seems that the U.S.A. has taken a leaf out of the 
Soviet Weltpolitik manual in its hurry to “save the 
Free World,” ie 


Heaven help the Free World against such saviours. 


Nedless to say the consequences are likely to be 


the same as in the case of Korea, excepting that the 


magnitude. would be increased a thousandfold. The- 


pompous wiseacre who penned the, Time editorial, 
probably ig ‘as ignorant about matters Asiatic as 


all the American Pundits we have seen hitherto. But,. 


perhaps, his essay into infantile Realpolitik would 
not have been so quaintly naive if he had thought 
of what the consequences of. a major flare-up. would 
mean to the, nationals of his own country. 

But the U.S.A. is 


understand. ‘What concerns us most, 
are prepared, if at all. 


Let us take the reactions of Pandit Nehru, as 


is = 


well prepared to face all. 
consequences, at least that is what we ‘are given” to 
is how far we 


| Ša 


confirmed the fact of this — 
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after all he represents all India to thé world abroad. 
On December llth at Dehra Dun, Prime Minister 
Nehru. called upon the people of India to remain reso- 
lutely united to face any development that might arise 
from the proposed military pact between Pakistan and 
the United States. 
‘Shri Nehru said, “If the strength of Pakistan’s army 
increases with the United States aid, it will have reper- 
cussions not only in India but in the whole of South- 
East Asia. This will disturb warho fail the entire 
balance of power in this region.” | 
Shri Nehru added: “India and Pakistan were both 
countries and, as such they could enter into talks 
any country they wished. But .the present! negotia- 
tions between Pakistan and Washington, aimed ¿> build- 
ing up Pakistan’s armed might, would affect not only 
India but other countries also. Therefore, he said, India 
had to make herself strong in order to defend herself. 
India, he further said, was, however, ready to face any 
danger. j- 
We only wish we could be as sure of ourl. strenth 
as Pandit Nehru seems to be. There ean be no doubt 
that the majority of the nationals of. India would 
stand with Pandit Nehru in facing any outside aggre- 
ssion. But there can be no doubt that disruption and 
treachery has been given a long rope in our country 
since the demise of our beloved Sardar. 





Prime Minister Nehru faced a-group of.demonstrators. 


at the Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib, about 35 miles from 
Patiala on December 27 when he-rose to address a mcet- 
Ing. T 1 

The dembnstrators shouted slogans demanding 
Punjabi-speaking province, 


the ending of | ‘Advisers’ 
regime and swore they would not allow the Prime 


‘Minister to speak. 


The Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, appeared near 
the platform a few minutes after the demonstration had 
started. The Rajpramukh of PEPSU asked him to 
persuade the demonstrators to maintain calm. The 
Akali leader was heard to say that he would ‘not allow 
the Prime Minister to speak from the Gurdwara platform. 

Some of the demonstrators elbowed their way close to 
the Prime Minister while the Rajpramukh, officials and 
police tried to keep them away. | 

It may be said Master Tara Singh :-was a mere 
ignorant and befuddled antediluvian. But people of his 
ilk have been always of great help to the enemies of 
India in the past, because in their short-sighted 


ignorance they could not see beyond their !own nose. 


There are bigger forces of disruption, however, who 
may attempt to seize power when the’ S Opportiie 


moment comes, i i | 


Pandit Nehru is not totally giao a the 
perils that might come if we had to face emergencies 


in the present state of our affairs. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared at New Delhi on 


, December 28 that India had no aggressive designs on any 
j 


+ 


| 


country but she would not brook any outside interference 
in her affairs. 

‘We have no desire to expand our territory, but 
nevertheless we have to guard against any encroachment 
on our vast frontiers. We have to maintain our frontiers 
at all costs, and along with that, we have to maintain 
our internal strength,” he said. 

‘Addressing the 30th anniversary of the Congress 
Seva Dal in Queen’s Garden, Mr. Nehru said that in 
this age of turmbil and turbulence, “We have to prepare 
ourselves for every contingency. We have to protect our 
country against any external aggression. That will more 
or Jess rest on our internal strength. If we are internally 
weak and waste our energies in petty squabbles, we are 
bound to put our hard-earned freedom into jeopardy. 
In that case, our freedom! will not last long.” 


Freedom, the Prime Minister said, had brought in 
its train heavy responsibilities and complicated problems. 
Many people felt onthe attainment of independence that 
now that the task of liberating the country from foreign 
domination was over, they would rest on their oars and 
take things easy, but that was absolutely a wrong approach 
and a wrong way of thinking. Such a feeling would 
weaken the very social, political and economic fibre of 
the country and expose her to dangers. 

‘Let it be clear to each one in this country, Mr. Nehru 
said, that after the attainment of political emancipation, 
“our responsibilities have .rather far increased. We have 
today to face new problems, new situations which may 
not be having any bearing on the past and have to work 
under quite a new environment. The main task before 
us today is to preserve and consolidate this independence 
which is rather a difficult task. If we lose the inspiration 
that characterised our national struggle for liberation. 
and dwindle into a state of slackness and torpor, we will 
certainly imperil our freedom and may mlumstely i expose — 
it to external dangers.” 


Very true indeed. But mere words or mere 


chanting of old saws and adages will not do. What is 


wanted is a realistic attitude towards world condi- 
tions. Is Pandit Nehru’s Congress ready ? 

An unambiguous declaration of the Congress stand 
vis-a-vis the changed situation arising’ out of the U.S.- 
Pakistan military alliance, formulation of proposals for a 
“people's “plan” for the further period of the revised 
Five-Year Plan, and constructive suggestions for the 
recently ‘announced Commission for reorganisation of 
State—are the three mäin items before the forthcoming 
Plenary session of the Indian National Congress at 
Kalyani, said the A.-I.C.C. General Secretary, Sri 
Balwantrai Mehta, in an interview to UPI in Calcutta. 


The foreign policy resolution of the Congress, he 
thought, would be the most important item on the 
agenda, particularly in view of the changes that would 
take place, vitally. affecting all the Asian countries in 
view of the military aid pact between U.S.A. and 
Pakistan. 
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The Karachi Canard | | 

At the time of going to press the following news- 
item came on the daily press columns: _ 

The report from Karachi published in a number 
of papers that India had entered into .a secret defence 
pact with Soviet Russia and China is entirely without 
foundation and totally false, it was stated by an official 
spokesman in New Delhi on December 30. 

India does not have any military or defence pact 
secret or otherwise, either with Soviet Russia or Chind 
or with any country in the world nor.is it her intention 
to enter into any such pact in the future. India’s 
policy of opposition to such pacts is well-known and. has 
been declared from tithe to time. 

The fantastic report that India had entered into a 
military pact with Soviet Russia and China was circulated 
by the London Observer correspondent, Mr. Rawle 
Knox from Karachi. Knox wrote : 

“Pakistan’s decision to accept American military aid 
has been} influenced by reports that reached “Pakistan. 
Intelligence Department some months ago, on what autho- 
rity I cannot discover, that India- had made a secret pact, 
in the event of war with China and Russia.” 

The fact that Pakistan official ‘sources had to 
manufacture an obvious falsehood, to justify proposed 
Pak.-U.S. Pact, since India’s policy in this matter is well- 
known, is interpreted by informed circles in Delhi as 
an indication of nervousness on Pakistan’s part. ~The 
almost unanimous condemnation that Pakistan’s efforts 
to obtain military aid from U:S.A. has received in the 
Middle- East and South Asia, has “apparently upset 
Pakistan’s calculations of being the decoy for Asian 
countries which follow. an independent foreign policy. 
Unable to counter this by any reasonable arguments, 

+ Pakistan officials seem to have reverted to earlier tactics 
of spreading falsehoods about India to justify their own, 
wrong actions. 

= We would add that foreign news-hounds of the 
Conservative group papers, to which the Observer of 
London belongs, may well have helped knowingly in 
the fabrication. 


Dawn on Pak-U.S. Military Alliance 
. The Dawn -in an editorial article on December 9 
welcomed the proposed U.S.-Pakistan military alliance. 


The paper refers to the fact that common religion had — 


failed to prove as effective a cementing link for practi- 
cal purposes as had been once hoped even between 
Pakistan and other Muslim countries. The daily wide- 
spread frustration in the minds of the people had partly 
been due- to -a-realisation that- Pakistan had no friends. 
All Pakistanis would naturally welcome the prospect of 
Pakistan becoming stronger militarily provided that did 
mot affect the country’s sovereignty or independence of 
action. The paper writes.that if the stage had been set 
“for a-mutually advantageous partnership between Pakistan 
and the biggest democratic power of the present-day world: 


» 
+ 


—United States of America—then it is heart-lifting news, 
and the nation will give full credit'to’thosé who have been 
able to bring about this, whatever their other failings may 


be.” 


- The Dawn is a bitter enemy of India, and all 
things Indian, and therefore it welcomed the news. 


good and ‘early. - This is a clear indication as to 
where the storm ig brewing and how. Incidentally its 
remarks contain no reference to Soviet Russia, China 
or India. The Dawn would have been the first to 
howl about a secret defence pact, if there had been 
any rumours at that time, as between India and the 
Soviet Bloc. 


The Pact and the “New York Times” 

The New York Times had calmly let the cat out 
of the bag, long before the Karachi Canard was 
skied, in the following manner : fe 

The New York Times said in a leading article on 
December 11 that some sort of programme designed to 
make Pakistan stronger militarily seemed to be one of the 
expected results of the Vice-President 


Pakistan. 


“Such a programme,” wrote the paper, “seems to us 
tealistic, rational and feasible. There has been, some 
loose and occasionally acrimonious talks about a deal on 
the basis of ‘aid for bases.’ The plain fact is that in any 
mortal struggle the whole of Pakistan would be a eens 
base for the free world.” 

The Times said : “That there should be anxiety in 
India over any proposals that would add to the military 
strength of her closest 
United States, however, cannot be expected to make its 
policies on the basis of India’s apprehension, assurances can 
be given to India that our military assistance to Pakistan 
would be and should be for Pakistan’s defence needs only. 
At the same time a strong Pakistan is vital to a strong 
South-Asia and a strong Middle East. Pakistan has the 
will to resist Communist, imperialist encroachment, More 
than that. Pakistani leaders are acutely aware of the 
danger. Therefore, they turn to us to help us.” 

Mr. Yoshiki ‘Hoshino, Japanese Leftwing Socialist 
leader and a former Member of the Japanese Diet, who is 
in India at present, said that the proposed: U.S.- 
Pakistan miiiay alliance amounted to an: “attack on the 
nations of ‘Asia. | 

As far as India was concerned he thought. Dat the 
alliance would work as a kind of “wedge” between India 
and Pakistan. “We expect that India would therefore 


Nixon’s visit to 


neighbour is only natural. The. 


te 
th 
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strongly resist this move by the United States ultimately s 


calculated to drag India and Asia inte its bloc.” 


American Policy in India 


The Indian reaction to the propaganda campaign 
of mischief that is going on in the U.S.A. has been 
summed up by the People of New Delhi. 

The diplomatic correspondent of the People 
New Delhi writes: _“Not only 


in 
is .America trying 


pi 
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physically and militarily to encircle India, but she is 
trying to do it politically. She is spreading lies about 
India’s intentions and policies.” 

The U. S. was spreading the “dirty lie” that India 
was going Communist. The trend of the U.S. propa- 


x ganda was that the trade pact recently signed in 


.an undertaking by the 


New Delhi between India and the U.S.S.R. had 
“something behind it.” The American press had written 
that the pact was not merely commercial, but included 
Soviet Union to provide 
military equipment to India. 

The correspondent writes: “So clever are the le- 
manufacturers that they knew that the whole thing 
was atroclously wrong. But anticipating the inevitable 
denial by India—and it has already been made—they 
had coupled the lie with the statement that a denial 
would be made by India, but it must not be believed!” 

India could not conceive of giving up her policy 
of neutrality—a policy which was a moral, political, 


= geographical and historical necessity. 


But while India’s relation with the Soviet Union 


< had been quite cordial India was not going to buy 


> 


defence equipment in the Soviet market. 

If Pakistan’s military powers were increased by 
American military help, India would have to think 
about it. Mr. Nixon’s recent statement in Karachi that 
U.S.A. would protect Pakistan from forces operating 
against her had rightly been understood as an attack 


‘on India and as an incitement to Pakistan to go all- 


out in Kashmir. 

Analysing U.S. policy towards India the corres- 
pondent says that America’s policy was actuated by 
four motives, which were : 


“(1) To get tough with Nehru ; 

“(2) To prevent India from 
and Africa ; 

“(3) To reduce the aid that is now being given 

éé (4) 


‘dominating’ Asia 


to India ; 

To aid Pakistan in every possible way, 
Pakistan is to raise as big an army as America 
wants for her mercenary and aggrandising 
purposes, and in pursuance of her policy of 
making Asians fight Asians.” 

America, he says,- could hardly realise the impli- 


cations of such a policy. All Indians—Congress, Com- 
munist, Hindu Mahasabha, Akali—were united in their 
support to Nehru against this threat to her national 
independence presented by the proposed U.S.-Pak 
Pact. The U.S.A. was afraid of India’s moral ascend- 
ance in Africa and Asia and all their malicious charges 


of Indian domination could not “conceal the universal 


attempt of the Americans to promote a new imperial- 
ism, directly or indirectly, the latter by fostering white 
colonialism in Asia and Africa.” The -Indian planners 
have fully taken notice of the possibility of U.S.A. 
withholding her aid from India and were proceeding 
cautiously along several alternative lines. 

The correspondent adds : “The reflex actions of the 
American policy have been «quick and decisive. The 
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question, therefore, is being asked in New Delhi why; 
the idea of holding a plebiscite should not be dropped 
altogether and accession should not be ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly of Kashmir before America has 
her ‘Formosa’ in the Indian sub-continent and before 
Pakistan is enabled to ‘treat the Kashmir question 
from a position of greater strength.’ Surely, Pakistan 
cannot complain reasonably. She cannot allow America 
to arm her on one side and expect India to discuss the 
peaceful process of a plebiscite on the other.” 


Indian Custodian. Forces 

Under the caption “India’s Truce Work Fogged. 
by Propaganda” the Worldover Press in its Novem- 
ber 13 issue gave a summary ‘of the anti-Indian tac- 
tics by both of the belligerents, which is particularly 
interesting in view of what has happened later on. 
The Worldover Press is an American institution and 
therefore cannot be accused of any bias in its report 
against the American press or radio. 

Confronted by a delicate and difficult task, India’s 
custodian truce forces in Korea have been famarkanly 
effective. Their work has been handicapped, however, by 
hostile criticisms from the Communists and the 
Americans, and by pumped-up propaganda in some 
American newspapers and radio-TV broadcasts. 

l. Photographs have tended to show Indian guards 
taking prisoners back to the Communist side, thus 
creating (probably: without intent) a false impression. 
One picture, however, widely published, was distorted 
by captions printed with it, though the United Press, 
which} sent out the phote, has said that such captions 
were not justified by the accompanying information. 
The Pacific edition of Stars and Stripes, along with 
certain other papers, handled the photograph so as to pin 
on the Indians a pro-Communist use of force. A ‘Joudly 
wailing Chinese POW was shown being carried by two 
Indian guards to a reception center, apparently against 
his will. The truth was that the POW was going 
willingly, but was so overcome by emotion and fatigue 
that his knees buckled under him and he had to ask the 
help} of the Indians. 

2. India was accused of distributing among the 
prisoners leaflets containing Communist propaganda,: the 
inference being that this was done at the request of the 
Communist representatives on the U. N. Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. The truth: previous expla- 
nations of ‘the truce repatriation term's, made to the 
prisoners, were so inadequate and poorly done that a 
majority could not understand what was to happen. The 
Commission, too, was faced by a serious shortage of 
translators. In this situation, leaflets were printed in 
several ‘languages. They dealt with procedures only, 
however, and had been prepared and carefully scrutinized 
by the entire Commission, and approved by the Swedes 
and the Swiss. 

3. At a critical stage, propaganda emanating 
chiefly from! South Korean officials reported that India 
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was to withdraw its troops. ‘Aim of this propaganda 
was to weaken the Indians’ authority. To this Prime 
Minister Nehru asserted in a scantily-publicized state- 
ment: “We shall do our duty, complete our task, and 
not run away from our responsibilities.” 

4. Indians have charged, truthfully, that their efforts 

bave suffered by interference, in violation of the truce 
ferms, beth by Communists and offcers representing the 
U.N. Command. The latter, for example, tried systemati- 
cally for a time to block altogether the Communist ex- 
planatory lectures. 
_ 5. American leaders took the attitude that genuine 
neutrality—required of the Indians under the truce terms 
they themselves had signed—was the same thing as being 
pro-Communist. Many a writer and commentator seized 
the occasion to blacken the Indian government, Time 
Magazine, for instance, after reciting Communist attacks 
on the Indian truce chairman, General K. S. Thimayya, 
continued : “His on-the-scene appreciation of Communist 
tactics meant nothing to New Delhi, where Nehru’s govern- 
ment refuses to believe evil of the Communists.” 

General Mark Clark castigated the Repatriation 
Commission because, according to him, it assumed that 
all prisoners would automatically. wish to be sent home 
to Communist China and North Korea. Secretary of 
State Dulles, in a statement to the press that caused tre- 
mendous dgmage to U.S. prestige throughout Asia, re- 
ferred to the Commisston’s neutrality as “so-called.” 
Dulles uttered no word of rebuke to the South Korean 
regime, which had threatened to break up the work of 
the Commission by force, nor did he, at least openly, 
protest the activity of South ‘Korean agents planted 
among the prisoners to foment riots. 

The truth is this: Polish and Czechoslovak members 
of the Commission insisted that prisoners be compelled 
by force to hear pleas for their return home; Swedish 
and Swiss members refused to allow this. The Indians 
cleverly frustrated the Communist members by saying 
they would use force only if instructed to do so by a 
unanimous vote of the Commission—which obviously 
could not be had. 

The balanced Manchestor Guardian said of this 
episode : “Criticism most hurting to India has come, not 
from! South Koreans or Communists, but from the U.N. 
Command, and to make matters worse, Mr. Dulles 
appears to endorse it.” Said the Washington Post: “The 
blind rush to blame India. . . . .shows little under- 
standing. Indeed, the argument that India is either for 
us or against us—that unless she agrees with the U.S. on 
interpretation of every regulation she is oriented towards 
the Communists—is basically a totalitarian line.” 

6. Were not Indians brutal when they fired into 
escaping prisoners and killed two? Why not use tear 
gas? Tear gas equipment, wisely, is not distributed to 
all guards; a tear gas squad is ready for certain emer- 
gencies, but could not; at the moment of the flash-escape, 
be summoned in time. The Indians were forced to 
choose between risking a few lives or large-scale slaughter. 


The situation is so ugly that, as in the case of a killing 
when murders in a compound were being investigated, 
the slightést toleration of disorder precipitates the killing 
of prisoners by each other. Critics should ask whether, if 
other troops than the Indians were in charge, there would 
he more or fewer deaths. Friends of the first two men slain _ 
asked Indian officers to join in a mourning precession, es 
and after they did so, displayed a sign reading: “Wel- 
come, neutral nations who serve humanity and advocate 
justice.” 

7. It has sometimes been said that the people of 
India are not behind their truce forces, and opposed to 
the role the troops are playing. <A: drive to send gifts to 
the truce soldiers, however, has been highly successful 
thus far, collections inj a brief time having reached 
nearly $25,000, much of it contributions by school 
children. Thousands of greeting cards have been 
designed, and written, by boys and girls. The Coffee 
Board donated enough coffee for a million cups. 

8. There have been some innuendoes about the poor - 
care given the prisoners by the Indians. The truth is” 
that for a short period there was a lack of blankets, } 
These, however, were supposed to be provided by the 
U.N. Command, and when the Indians asked for mbre, 
they were soon ‘forthcoming. India is actually doing 
more for the POW’s, by far, than technically required. 
Already the Indian Red Cross has sent them 10 tons of 
candy, 3,000,000 cigarettes, and many packages of tea, . 
woollen stockings—and paper flowers! Sports equip- 
ment, motion picture films, pencils, blacboards for instruc- 
tion (with teachers), play costumes and directors, experts 
on handcrafts and carpentry, doctors, 60 field ambulances, 
26 mobile hospitals—these are only part of the contribu- 
tions made by India io the prisoners’ well-being. 

While expressing regret at the attacks on, India, 
Nehru advised a meeting of 200,000 at Bombay to keep d 
cool, declaring: “We should not think that anyone 
who does not support us is our enemy.” 


U.N. Faces Two-sided Problem in Korea 


The Worldover Press made the following com- 
ment at the beginning of the armistice on the mil- 
tary preparations that were going on behind. the 
cease-fire line. 

The comment shows up Rhee also in a clear 
light, as an anomaly in a democratic set up. 

Some American observers in Washington and Tokyo 
are watching the build-up of Chinese Communist air 
installations in North Korea with mixed feelings. The, 
flying in of military planes and the creation of air fields“! 
violates the armistice, and Washington has protested 
to the U.N. However, it is believed by some that while 
Red China is still taking a military interest in Korea, 
there is that much less chance of its further intervention 
in Indo-China. They reason. that if China was eager 
enough for an’ armistice to sign up even after Syngman 
Rhee released thousands of war prisoners, a new attack 
from the north is not likely. 
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factual basis. It also goes clearly to show that the 
Communist world is not taking sides, as between 
India and Pakistan, as yet. If it had it would not 
have put any emphasis on the danger to Pakistan 
consequent on this military alliance. 

The People’s Daily of Peking writes on December 9, 
in an editorial article that talks initiated by the United 
States for a military alliance with Pakistan jeopardised 
peace in Asia. Those efforts of the U.S.A. indicated that 
the U.S.A. was trying to set up an aggressive Middle’ 
Eastern-bloc by dragging in Pakistan. Asian people could 
not but be very much concerned about these developments. 


Sensing Asian opposition the U.S.A. tried to take 
cover and attempted to divert the attention of the people 
from those talks by various denials. But it was clear that 
the visit of the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles and 
a number of U.S. Senators to Pakistan and the recent 
Washington visit of. Pakistani Governor-General, Mr. 
Ghulam. Mohammed had mhich to do with those talks. 


“This intrigue of the U.S. war bloc in Pakistan,” 
the paper continues “is part and parcel of the sinister 


Mixed feelings, too, ate mlanifested by Western 
diplomats over late eyents in South Korea. Despite 
(Rhee’s bellicosity, anti-war sentiment is definitely gaining 

„ground among the people, and even in the ROK army. 

t This appears on the face of it all to the good. Tt 

praises speculation whether Rhee, if dissatisfied with the 

'- Korean conference, can renew the war even if he wants 
to. 

The trouble is, Rhee is up to his old tricks of 
suppression. Not only has he brought about purges in 
his cabinet; he has been purging the police and the 
youth corps. He has suspended three newspapers and 

. arrested a prominent editor, on unconvincing pretexts. 
If he should find his stern control slipping, might he not 
“start something” rather than risk losing power ? 


Enhancement of Japan’s War Potential 


One of the reasons behind the haste with which 
„tbe U.S.A. has granted the aid prayed for by 
“®Pakistan, seems to be the failure of the attempt to 
persuade Japan into falling into line with U.S. pro- 


gramme. The Worldover Préss reported over a month 
back, on that attempt as follows: 

After a month of conferring, Japanese spokesman 
Hayato Ikeda and Assistant Secretary af State Walter 
S. Robertson came up with an informal agreement— 
nothing like, the outlines of-a specific pact—that Japan’s 
armed forces must be enlarged. The talks amounted to 
a set-back for the American program, for how many troops 
Japan is to have, and in what way the constitutional issue 
is to be settled, were major issues left for the future. 
While Japan agreed for a while yet to avoid shipments 
of contraband goods to Red China, non-strategic exports 
. can be considerably stepped up—which Tokyo chiefly 
$ wanted. 

Japan is to get $50,000,000 in farm! products under 
M.S.A., to be sold internally for yen, the proceeds to 
be used for eventual arming or other projects. Two key 
Japanese economic problems, however, remain unsolved. 
One is how to pay the two billion dollars Japan already 
owes the U.S. The other is how to secure greater 
foreign private investment. Foreign investments since the 
end of the war total only about $70,000,000, a small fraction 
of the need. Of this amount, 71 per cent comes from the 
United States, 13 per cent from the United Kingdom, 
and 10 per cent from Canada. Investors outside the 
U.S., according to British financial circles, aré slow to 
sink money in Japan, not because they doubt Japanese 
¥-iadustry’s rising output, but because of their hesitancy 
to-go up against American competition under conditions 
they consider relatively unfavorable. | 


“People’s Daily” on Pak-U.S. Base Talks 


The Communist Press has not: been slow in 
making capital out of the Pak.-U.8. alliance. The 


following summary is a typical example. It is very 
cleverly written as most of the assumptions are’ on a. 


plan to intensify aggression in Asia. The United States 
is trying to incorporate the ‘military potential’ of this 
Asian nation into its own, strategic plans to carry out 
its. vicious scheme to make ‘Asians fight Asians? 

The U.S.A. was also urging Pakistan to conclude > 
an alliance with Turkey, as a member of the North 
Atlantic Alliance. That move was intended to sow discord 
between Pakistan and other: Moslem States, to put 
pressure on those Arab State reluctant to join the U.S. 
ageressivé organization. At the same time the rulers of 
the U.S.A. were also taking advantage of the strategic 
situation of Pakistan by converting it into an American 
air base for launching military attacks against the 
Soviet Union and China and for a military encirclement 
of India and partly of Burma. 

The. paper further writes that it was difficult to 
believe that the U.S.A. was concluding that alliance for 
her “defence.” “No one would believe that the security 
of the United States calls for bases on the territory of 
another country many thousands of miles away.” 


The paper warns Pakistan that U.S. military 
“assistance” was always accompanied with violation of 
the sovereignty of the countries receiving assistance, 
Western Europe, Latin-America, and Australia provided 
many instances of that fact. There was no possibility 
either of the solution of Pakistan’s financial and econo- 
mic problems with U.S. aid. 

The conclusion of the U.S.-Pakistan military alliance 
would greatly strain Indo-Pak relations and would 
accentuate the crisis over the Kashmir question. “It 
would be a disastrous error to- think that the United 
States is giving ‘support’ to Pakistan on the Kashmir 
question by a military alliance with Pakistan. With 
such an alliance the United States. would further en-- 
eroach into Kashmir arrogating to itself this important 
strategic base near China and the Soviet Union. Thus 
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conclusion of a U.S.-Pakistan military alliance would, 
be calamitious both to Pakistan and to India.” 

The people of China was also following those talks 
very closely beause if military bases were set up in 


Pakistan, which was close to the South-Western border of - 


China, her frontiers would be menaced. “The people of 
China,” writes the paper, “will not regard with indiffer- 
_ ence the American plan to set up military bases in that 
area and turn it into a hotbed of war and a source of 
international disputes,” : 


N.N.R.C, Commission Report 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in 
Korea forwarded a report on December 27 to the 
Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers Command and the United Nations Command. 
The report had been adopted by a majority vote, India, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland voting in favour and 
Switzerland and Sweden abstaining. The minority 
repcrt submitted to the Commission by the latter 
two couniries was also being forwarded to the two 
Commands. 

PTI reports: “The majority report said that it 
could not record a finding that North Korean and 
Chinese POWs in the custody of the NNRC in the 
southern camp were completely free from the influence 
of the former detaining side (the U. N. Command) 
and in particular of the authorities of the Republie of 
Korea (South Korea), whose incursions made it im- 
possible for the Commission to come to any other 
conclusion, 

“The Commission also became aware of the fact 
that the prisoners delivered by the U.N. Command 
Were well-organized. The main object of such organi- 
zation was to resist repatriation and to prevent such 
prisoners as desired repatriation from exercising th ir 
rignt.’ 

“In pursuance of this objective, force was being 
resorted to by one set of prisoners against another 
with the result that any prisoner who desired repatria- 
tion had to do so clandestinely and in fear of his 
life? 

“Referring to the procedure for explanations, the 
report said: “The conceptions of the two Commands 
about the conduct of explanations were so divergent 
that no common basis could be found for the Com- 
mission’s guidance. The Commission had, therefore, to 
exercise its own independent judgment in elaborating 
such rules of procedure as would ensure strict fulfil- 
ment of the terms of reference, having regard to the 
state of affairs prevailing within the prisoners’ camps 
and the lack of understanding displayed by the 
prisoners about the entire explanation work. 

“As soon as -the Commission adopted its rules of 
procedure governing the explanations, the U.N. Com- 
mand lodged a formal protest against them, while the 
KPA‘and CPV Command generally agreed with these 


rules, although it made a number of critica] observa- 
tions concerning some decisions. 

“The Commission also noted that the U.N. Com- 
mand’s views coincided with those held by ‘the re- 
presentatives’ of the prisoners who continued to* 
display hostility to the conduct of explanations’.” 

The Commission further reports that when on- 
October 15, the explanations began the Chinese and 
Korean prisoners under U.N. Command had refused 
to come ‘out of their compounds even after the Com- 
mission had assured them that they- would not be 
coerced in any way and those who did not wish to be 
repatriated would be brought back to their respective 
compounds. This refusal of the prisoners td come to 
the explanation tents confronted the Commission 
with the prospect of getting them out by the use of 
force which would probably have resulted in about 300 
or 400 casualties, 


The ‘Commission had been divided on the question 
of use of force to compel the prisoners to come out of 
their compounds. The Chairman of the Commission, 3 
as the Executive Agent, had felt that without the 
unanimous backing of all the members of the Com- 
mission, force could not be used and consequently the 
Commander of the custodian forces had suspended 
operations and had given up attempts to bring the 
Korean prisoners out of their compound by the use 
of force. 

The report says: “The Indian delegation was of 
the view that it could not accept the assertion 
that the prisoners had already made up their minds. 
This was contrary to the facts. Its acceptance would 
have frustrated the very basis of the Commission 
which was charged with the responsibility of helping 
to ascertain, in accordance with the terms of reference &:. 
the true decisions of the prisoners on the question of 
repatriation. 3 

“The conduct of explanations was one of the 
fundamental and essential functions of the Commis- 
sion and constituted its most important responsibility. 
Opposition by prisoners to the discharging of these 
functions and responsibilities of the Commission was 
unlawful both under the terms of reference and the 
rules of procedure.. Consequently, force could be used 
to overcome that opposition. 

“The Indian delegation felt that the terms of 
reference were no impediment to the use of force.” 
But in view of the likelihood of a heavy casualty, th 
Indian delegation felt that the Executive Agent shoula’¢ 
have the unanimous authorization and support of the 
Commission and that the members should be ready 
to face the consequences arising out of the use of any 
force. But that support had been clearly lacking. The 
Swiss member of the Commission had stated that his | 
Government would have to consider its very parti- 
cipation in“the work of the Commission if force was 
used to compel prisoners to attend explanations. 
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In the circtimstances, the Commission had given 
up the idea of using force and instead resorted to the 
only other course open to it—Persuasion. | 

The report recounts the repeated and lengthy 


interruptions in the explanation work. It adds that. 


during the few days that explanations had been held, 
the Commission had observed a pattern of uniformity 
in the behaviour of the prisoners in the explanation 
tents. The prisoners had been normal and quiet when 
they ‘were being brought to the explanation tents but 
within the tents a majority had become violent and 
had used the same language and had shouted the same 
slogans. The custodian force had posted three unarmed 
men within each explanation tent but while they could 
help to ensure order and discipline they had been 
unable to stop shouting. Only a minority, those who 
had sought repatriation and those who instead of 


. shouting had sought to enter into a political debate 


with the explaining representatives, had showed an 
exception to that patiern. 

The Commission could not assess the number of 
prisoners who had been prevented from exercising 
their right of repatriation through fear and it was also 
not possible to state that all those who had refused 
to be repatriated had done so “freely and voluntarily; 
and not because of certain fears inculcated in their 
minds over a period of time,” the report adds. 

“The Commission recognised that human beings 
reduced to live under the conditions of POW camps 
must have some sort of organizations voluntarily 
ereated for recreationa] and intellectual purposes. But 
the Commission entertained most serious doubts 
whether the organizations it had to deal with were of 
such voluntary character. Close and continuous inter- 
vention of outside influences lent confirmation to the 
doubts of the Commission. 

“Indeed, the Commission itself was subject to a 
regime of threats and intimidations by the Republic 
of Korea, adding further to its difficulties.” 

In the POW camps acts of violence had been 
committed against. those who had desired to exercise 
their right of repatriation. A number of murders had 
also been committed and attempts to investigate them 
had met with resistance from the “representatives of 
prisoners.” A number of violent and hostile demons- 
trations had been staged in hospitals by the POWs. 

The report concludes : “The Commission could not 
deal with the situation without resort to force, which 
it was most reluctant to do. The state of affairs in the 
camps was certainly not conducive to implementation 
of the terms of reference.” 


Bermuda Talks 


_ The meeting of the leaders 
Western Powers at Bermuda from December 4 to 8 


aroused much interest in diplomatic and political’ 
place 


circles. But even before thé meeting took 


ty 


‘of the three big 


p & 


knowledgeable circles had been pëssimistie about the 
possibilities of thé meeting. French reaction had been 
that the Bermuda talks would be used to coerce the 
French into agreeing to ratify the European Defence 
Community Pact. , 

The only positive outcome of the conference has 
been the Western acception of the Soviet offer for a 
meeting in Berlin of the Foreign Ministers of the 
U.S.A., France, U.K. and U.S.S.R. to discuss the 
problems of Germany. 


The final communique of the conference was 
designed to convey the impression of unity of the 
Western Powers but observers openly commented upon 
the disagreements of policy between the Big Three. The 
Times’ Paris correspondent reported on December 8 
that French feelings about the Bermuda Conference 
and its final communique were somewhat mixed. The 
Tames writes: “All observers agree the final com- 
munique is even more arid and uninteresting than 
documents which usually emerge from such meetings, 


“Many of the French correspondents reporting 
from ` Bermuda have echoed: rumours of Anglo- 
American differences about the true nature of Soviet 
intentions and about Far Eastern policy, and there 
have also been reports of alleged British discourtesies 
to M. Laniel.” (Statesman, December 10). 

Washington Press wrote of U.S. pressure on 
Britain to make concessions to Egypt in the suspended 
talks on the Suez Canal base. The Foreign office in 
London, of course, denied it. 

On December 17, Sir Winston Churchill, the British 
Premier, ‘did indeed admit in the House of Commons 
that, to quote him, “there have been some divergences 
of policy between the Western Powers,” when they 
had discussed “current difficulties” in the Far East and 
South-East Asia at the Three-Power Bermuda Con- 
ference. 


And within a mek of the issue of the far com- 
munique of the Bermuda Conference, the US. Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dulles was heard to be threatening 
France with an “agōnising reappraisal” of U.S. policy 
if the former failed to ratify the European Defence 
Community. The Secretary of State was supported. by 
the President himself two days later. Keuter reported 
from Paris on December 16 that Atlantic Pact Minis- 
ters were meeting in Paris “for secret’ informal dis- 
cussions on problems which included Franco-American 
tension over delays in fulfilling the European Army 
plan.” 2 . 


In the light of these developments it is clear that 
the main object of Bermuda Conference of patching 
up the differences amongst the Western Powers (what 
else could have been the object of such discussions ? 
The Western Powers could have resorted to normal 
diplomatic consultations for agreeing to-accept the 
Soviét invitation ; such a conference was clearly not’ 


10. 


on November 27, but the decision to hold the con- 
ference had been decided upon much earlier), have not 
been a success. 


The Struggle for Soviet Succession 


One searches history in vain for a case of a peaceful 
and bloodless succession to a dictator who has climbed 
to power by force ‘and based his rule upon force without 
troubling to restore the ruptured fabric of legitimacy. 
When Caesar was assassinated, the triumvirate that 
followed tore the Roman Empire apart. The Directory 


that succeeded the terror of Robespierre was dislodged — 


by Napoleon, who wrestled all his days with the problem 
of restoring legitimacy, only to end them on St. Helena. 
Hitler’s Reich perished in a flaming bunker in Berlin 
and Mussolini’s Imperium! Romanum did not outlast his 
destruction. There had been disorder and panic when 
Mussolini. and Hitler died, for the lack of a 
procedure for the succession to a dictator was 
further accentuated by the invading armies closing 
_in on the rubble of their cities. But the disorder 
and panic which Stalins comrades speak of 
springs not from such external events but from their 
hearts and the essence of their system.. A system that 
is based upon an unending war “on all existing conditions 
and institutions,” an, unending war upon their own people 
and upon all other peoples, cannot develop a legitimacy. 
The word “panic? escaping the lips of the rulers of 
- Russia betrays a fear that is ineradicably in their hearts ; 
they fear the prostrate people over whom they rule, they 
fear the outside world which they plan to conquer, and 
they fear each other. That is why Beria, the No. 2 of the 
Triumvirate, became traitor overnight and was executed. 

The Soviet Government is not a government by Soviets. 
The people have long ceased to elect or recall “Deputies.” 
The Soviets have long ceased to elect their leaders or decide 
anything. Nor is the Soviet Government a party Govern- 
ment either. Party life ceases as soon as there is only 
one party and no opposition. 

As the Soviets have long ceased to decide anything 
or select their leaders and officials, so the Party has 
long ceased to decide anything or select its leaders. 
What was once a party has become a “transmission belt” 
(the words are Stalin’s) to convey and enforce the will 
of the leaders upon the masses. Both decision and 
personnel selection are from the top downward; a 
military-ideological, organizational apparatus, a pyrami- 
dal power structure culminating in what Max Weber has 
called a charismatic leader. 

On the surface everything seems designed to last 
for ever and to insure a simple, quiet, peaceful succession. 
Was ever such monopoly of power wielded by so per- 
fectly organised a mechanism? Thirty-six years of 
continuity in government. Thirty years of continuity of 
personal leadership in the person of the all-wise, all- 
powerful Vozhd. Over a third of a century of uninter- 
rupted happiness of the people, of non-existence of’ 
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required_for that. Moreover, the Soviet offer came only 


opposition. ‘More than that two decades of unanimous 
decisions on everything. Not the unity of human beings, 
but the unity of a monolith. Where is there a crevice 
in which might sprout the seedcorn of doubt, much lesg 
et disorder and panic? The Leader controlled the 
Politburo sô long that at the Nineteenth Congress (Octo- 
ber 1952) he could abolish it altogether in favour of a 
diffuse body so large and scattered that it could not be 
called upon to make day-to-day decisions. The Central 
Committee had long before been made into such a body. 

The chain of command was sẹ clear: the Leader 
controlling the Politburo, the Politburo controlling the 
Central Committee, the Central Comimittee controlling 
the Party. And the Party, in turn, controls an imposing 
apparatus of' police, army, bureaucracy, press, radio, 
meeting halls, streets, schools, buildings, churches, 
factories, farms, unions, arts, sciences, everything. A 
ready-made machine, the greatest ‘power machine in- all 
history. Yet the first words of the orphaned heirs on 
the death of the Dictator are not human words of sorrow 
but ominous words about “disorder and panic”? and 
“vigilance and uncompromising struggle against the inner 
and outer foe.” , 

In all this mighty machine there is opuressive quiet, 
but no peace to ensure a peaceful succession. -There is 
a multitude of laws, but no legality to-provide a legal 
and legitimate succession. Lenin tried to prepare a 
“legal” and “peaceful” succession. Recognizing that he 
had acquired enormous personal authority, that pethaps 
willing it consciously, he had dwarfed the Party and its 
leading bodies and become a personal ‘dictator, Lenin 
began to fear that his lieutenants would tear each other 
to pieces if any one of them! iried to become a Vladimir 
Ilyich the Second. With no clear understanding of the 


- dynamics of the totalitarian, process he had set in motion, 


he sought to re-establish the moribund authority of at 
least one “collegial” body, the Politburo. His Testa- 
ment proposed a collective leadership in which all his 
close lieutenants, working together, would replace him 
and together rule. For this purpose the Testament was 
carefully constructed, with a.warning of the “danger of 
a split in the Party,” with an adverse judgement on each 


‘of his associates to keep him from thinking that he was 


big enough to rule alone, and a word of praise for each, 
of them, to indicate that none should be eliminated. 

Collective leadership is difficult at best, but without 
democracy it is imlpossible. Where there is no constitu- 
tional rule for collective procedure, where in all fields 
there is dictatorship, where force settles all things, where 
opposition is not part of the game of politics but, some- 
thing to be eliminated and crushed, the whole momentum 
of the State and the. system drives relentlessly towards 
personal dictatorship. So it was with Lenin; so it was 
with Mussolini’: so it was vith Hitler : and so it was 
with Stalin. 


Even before Lenin was dead, Stalin began “disloyally” 


to gather into his ‘hands the reins of power. The dying 
Dictator, speechless now “from hig third stroke, yet 
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managed to add a codicil to his will: “Stalin is too 
rude, and his fault becomes insupportable in the office of 
General Secretary. Therefore, I propose to the comrades to 
find a way to remove Stalin from that position. . . .” 
But Lenin’s Will could not prevail against Stalin’s 
will and the innate dynamics of the machine which 
Lenin himself had set in mbtion. Stalin did not even, 
permit it to be published in the Soviet Union. Precisely 
because Stalin did not possess Lenin’s moral authority 
over his associates, he found it necessary to use more 
physical power. Unlike Lenin, Stalin could not win by 
debate. His method was to enlarge the organizational 
manoeuyres and frame-ups which were already a part of 
Lenin’s techniques, to compel his opponerits to besmirch 
themselves morally by repeated “confessions.” Then he 
killed them. 

-Lavrenti Beria seemed to be on his way out at the 
moment of Stalin’s death. For more than a decade a 
favourite of Stalin’s, he had first run Georgia as head of 
the Georgian police, and then to all-Union Security Chief. 
In. 1946, after the post had been divided into two, a 
Minister of State Security and a Minister of the Interior, 
Beria was relieved of direct responsibility for either, and 
elevated to Deputy Premier “to devote full time to his 
main work.” People assumed that the main work was either 
atomic energy and atomic espionage, or over-all super- 
vision of both security forces. Beria’s men were put in 
charge of both, as earlier his men had been put in charge 
af Georgia when he left for Moscow, 

The first visible sign of Beria’s decline was a large- 
scale purge of his appointees in his native Georgia 
during 1952. Mgeladze, an anti-Beria man, became 
First Secretary of the Georgian Party, and with the 
assistance of Police chief Rukhadze “crushed in a 
Stalinist manner” many lesser leaders. Stalin, as was 
his fashion, forced Beria to discredit himself with his 
own followers by sanctioning these’- purges. At the 
nineteenth Congress in October 1952, Stalin eliminated 
Beria’s man, Abakumov, Minister of State Security of 
the USSR., from his party and government posts. And 
on January 13, 1953, the lightning struck again. After 
patient preparation by Stalin and Malenkoy, it was 
announced that the top Kremlin doctors were “poisoners,” 
and that the deaths of Shcherkov and Zhdanov, which 
had occurred while Beria was still a power in the Secret 
Police, were brought on by the doctor-poisoners, All 
this had happened because the Security Forces were 
guilty of “lack of vigilance.” Things began to ‘look 


— ominous for Beria. 


‘As a cerebral hemorrhage saved Stalin when Lenin 
was about to remove him as General Secretary in 1923, 
so death intervened to save Beria‘on March 5, 1953. The 
very next day, the Ministries of State Security and the 
Interior were recombined into one, and Lavrenti Beria’s 
hand ¢losed firmly on the mighty power lever. Beria 
“was one of the three speakers at Stalin’s funeral. It was 
he who made the nomiriation-of Malenkov as Premier. 


On March’ 21, Malenkov resigned :the post of Secretary 


1 


through which Stalin had paved his way to power. But 
Beria had two serious handicaps to overcome. First of 
these was the unpopularity that has always clung to the 
head of the Secret Police. Beria’s speeches began to 
include a vow to protect the civil rights of the Soviet 
citizen and uphold the Constitution. On March 28, a 
sweeping. amnesty of petty offenders was proclaimed, and 
the Penal Code was ordered revised “within 60 days.” 

-On April 3, the “doctors’ plot” was declared a frame- 
up, the anti-Beria police leaders held responsible, and 
placed under arrest. In the name of undoing an injustice, 
a counter-purge thus got under way. On April 6, 
Semyon D. Ignatiev, whom Stalin and Malenkov had 
put into the post of Minister of State Security when 
Beria was losing his grip, and whom Malenkov had just 
made a Party Secretary, was accused of “political blind- 
ness and gullibility.”’ On April 7, his ousting was 
announced. 

One week later, on April 14, Beria struck back in 
Georgia. Secretary Mgeladze, Security Minister Rukhadze 
and “their accomplices” were charged with having framed 
up innocent Georgian leaders, “trampled down the rights 
of Soviet citizens,” extracted “false confessions by imper- 
missible means” (torture), “cooked up charges of non- 
existent nationalism” and shown themselves to be 
“enemies of the people.” The accused were rehabilitated 
and restored to their posts. That same day, new police - 
chiefs were appointed in virtually all the Republics of 
the Soviet Union. AI published names seemed to be 
Russian, regardless- of the nationality involved, and many 
of them! were known Beria men. 

The other obstacle to Beria’s rise to absolute power 
was more insurmountable because it was intangible. 
Like Stalin, he was a Georgian. The once internationalistic 
Communist Party has long been playing with the fire of 
Great Russian nationalism and chauvinism. Now if a 
second Georgian from an obscure conquered province 
succeeds the first, the Great Russians will ask: “Are 
there no Russians left to rule over the Russian land?” 
It became impossible for a man labouring under the 
double handicap of Police Chief and Georgian immediately 
to lay open claim to the apostolic succession. 

The Secret Police has its tentacles everywhere, in 
every factory, in every kolkhoz, in every Party 
organization. But the Party, too, has its cells everywhere, 
even in the Secret Police. The Army is riddled with 
Party agents and Secret Police agents and has been the 
most jealously watched power instrument of all. It was 
built by Trétsky who died in exile with a pickaxe blow 
in the back of his head. It was mechanised by 
Tukhachevsky who fell in the blood purges along with 
virtually the entire General Staff. Thereafter it bore a 
deep grudge against the Secret Police and it became easy 
for Malenkov to play up the Army leaders against Beria. 


Problems of Private Enterprise . 
Planned economy and private enterprise have hitherto 
been regarded as quite incompatible and India’s is per- 
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haps the first experiment in introducing planning in a 
mixed economy. The result has been as is usual under 
the circumstances—the persistent conflict between the 
private and public sectors, between Government outlook 
and private capitalists’ outlook. Now the problem is 
how to maintain the balance. 
speech at the last annual general meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce raises more issues 
than solves them and he did not give specific relies to 
the specific issues raised by the President of the 
Chamber. l 

Pandit Nehru said that industrialists in India should 
approach their labour problems with a human touch and 
make workers feel they were partners in industrial under- 
takings. A human approach, he said, meant that 
managements should take workers into confidence. Such 


an approach, he believed, would improve employer-labour, 


relations and result in a greater return from workers. He 
asked employers to think how far they were deliberately 
applying this human touch in their factories and work- 
shops and how far they had made workers feel they were 
partners of the undertakings which they served. The 
Prime Minister said he was always in favour of the pro- 
motion of healthy trade union activity. He was against 
formation of bogus trade unions and against splitting up 
trade unions by employers. It was always far better for 
industrialists to have well-organised and disciplined trade 
unions than to have conflicting group of workers. He had 
no doubt that, if employers dealt with workers satis- 
factorily and took them into their confidence, their co- 
operation with the management would grow. 

Pandit Nehru thinks trade unions had the right to 
strike but in the present circumstances the methods of 
settling disputes through strikes and lockouts should be 
considered out of date. The Government did not support 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru’s - 


attempts to resolve industrial disputes by strikes and 


lockouts, which involve wastage of national wealth. The 
parties should endeavour to settle their disputes by 
mutual agreement. In the absence of. mutual agreement, 
disputed issues should be settled by arbitration by a 
third party,. or through tribunals. It was sometimes -said 


that tribunals were not functioning properly and that they. 


should be abolished. Was it reasonable to suggest that 
the judiciary should be abolished because it had not 
given justice to this party or that? The mbst rational 
approach would be to suggest changes for improving the 
working of tribunals. They should always see that there 
was no upheaval and that. the economic structure of the 
country as a whole was not upset. 

The subject of labour relations also figured promi- 
nently in the speech of Mr. Pakes, President of the 
Chamber. Mr. Pakes pointed out that in this sphere 
there were many impediments to the more rapid expan- 
sion of industry in the private sector and to the flow of 
capital therein. Although he is not opposed to the degree 
of regulation implied in a dual economy, he, however, 
maintains that it is idle to hope that capital would hap- 


pily fow in “under conditions in which an expanding of 
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new industrial establishment may find itself totally unable, 
in times of recession, to shed its surplus labour, even 
on the most generous terms of compensation; in which. 
technological improvements are impeded by. the clamour 
against the resultant temporary retrenchment; in which 
rising wage levels and bonus awards imposed from out- 
side sap the capacity of Indian industry to supply the 
home and external markets at reasonable and competi- 
tive prices.” It is this aspect of the labour situation: 
which is said, above all, to repel new  enterprisé and 
expansion. 

Another aspect of labour relations to which Mr. 
Pakes referred was in connection with wages. He main- 
tained that wages must be related to production “and no 
increase in living standards of either the industrial 
workers or the masses as a whole could be achieved 
merely by raising the wages. i 

‘As regards the desirability of human approach to 
the workers’in the factory, it is pointed out by Sri Homi 
Mody, that Pandit Nehru and many of his colleagues do 
not seem! to have realised the basic fact that undue re- 
gimentation of labour-capital relations is not calculated 
to bring about mutual understanding. On the contrary, 
it will continue to keep the two sides indefinitely at 
arm’s length. The famous “Giri Approach” was re- 
garded as an indication of Government’s awareness of 
this situation. But unfartunately Government has now 
discarded it, with Mr. Giri himself losing faith in the 
stand he advocated and Mr. Nehru making the sugges- 
tion as to the need for the Government to act as a third 
party to arbitrate in the disputes between workers and 
employers. 3 

As regards the question of retrenchment, Pandit 
Nehru was rather vague. He said he was not opposed 
to retrenchment where it was necessary. He did not 
suggest that the textile or any other industry should carry 
on with “useless staff.” He, however, wants that social 
reasons had -to be ‘taken into consideration while resort- 
ing to retrenchment, and'a situation should not be 
created which would cause new difficulties or further 
complicate the existing ones. Labour-capital relation is 
a social need and should be viewed from the standpoint 
of social welfare. In the wider perspective, capitalists 
are not the exclusive owners, nor the interest of the 
labour is the only national interest. Wider social 
welfare should be the aim of all. The nineteenth century 
pattern of individual liberty has no basis in a modern 
welfare state and the interests of the capital is controlled 
by the interests of the society: An industrial concern. 
should be viewed as a joint partnership of both labour 
and capital and either party should look to the interests 
of the other. From this viewpoint, the claim of the 


capital to use the “axe”. whenever it so likes, is untenable. 


The question of surplus staff is not a matter of opinion, 
but a fact to be judged on each individual circumstances 


and it is a dangerous proposition to leave the matter 


entirely to the discretion of the capital. 


Dealing with the point raised. by. the President of the, 


{ 
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Association regarding the present ‘taxation structure, 
Pandit Nehru said the . Taxation Inquiry Commission, 
which was examining the matter in all its aspects would 
certainly take into consideration the suggesions made on 
' behalf of the. Association and other bodies. 
<Aopinion, the progress and development of the couniry 
could not be financed by taxation alone. Taxation could 
not be meant only for helping the Government in carry- 
ing on its business. If they wanted to go ahead with 
industrialisation, they must take recourse to borrowing. 

The ‘object of taxation, as he understood it, was to 
equalize incomes and tenli big disparities of wealth. 
The income-tax, super-tax and other taxes all had this 
object. ih India today, disparities in wealth are 
“terrific.” However much such an economic system, 
had endured in the past, the condition brought about 
by the modern social outlook would not allow it to exist 
further. 

Referring to the profit motive, the Prime Minister 
qemphasized that the Government were faced with entirely 
~ new problems in-a .new age which was changing very 
k rapidly. They no doubt wanted industries to flourish 
and to have the incentive of making profit but within 
certain limitations. He refused to believe that human, 
beings were such that, unless there was a profit-making 
incentive, they would not function properly. To suggest 
that would be ‘doing great injustice to them. Many 


great inventions in the world were made not because of ~ 


this incentive but because of sorme other ideals. They 
should think of the dynamic world and of dynamic India! 
as it was today and put their heart into the new adven- 
ture of building India. ` 

All income is a social product and the distribution 
must ` be socially determined. But where for some 
._reason or other reliance is placed on private enterprise, 
. the different concepts of income may be relevant and the 
reduction of the difference is essential. 


Unfortunately, however, the Indian labour is lacking 
a most essential thing and it is the want of social welfare 


outlook. Sacrificing the greater interests of the country,, 


they are today more inclined to party conflicts and their 
outlook is confined to group interests. While the cost of 
Indian labour is generally high, his efficiency is much 
inferior to that of Britain, America and Japan. The 
problem of Indian labour is his low productivity with high 
cost. The demand of Indian labour sometimes reaches 


such a height that it becomes impossible for capital alone, 


to come to a settlement, unless the State intervenes, But 
AState intervention sometimes makes the thing worse, as 
“in the case of the Burnpur strike. The attitude of Indian 
labour is “all benefits, no liability.” They should 
be reminded that in Soviet Russia strike means exile or 
liquidation. In that country labour strike is something 
incomprehensible as in the economic and political system 
of Russia the right of labour to resort to strike is non- 
existent. But that does not of course mean that there 
‘ja no povèrty among the labouring folk in Russia. 
Government policy is often misleading and unhelpful 


In his’ 
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to industry. The forced reduction in textile 
production is an example that the Government do not 
always look to the interest of tbe people at large. A 
conservative and sectional view is forced on the producers 
and the consumers as well against strong opposition both 
in the Legislatures and outside. The cotton textile 
industry is being told to make not what it thought the 
consumer wanted nor yet what the consumer thinks he 
wants, but the Government thought, some years ago for 
reasons which no longer held good, it would be adminis- 
tratively convenient to allow the consumer have. The 
argument that production control ensured minimuni 
standards of quality. did not hold good, for in the buyers’ 
market the discriminating purchaser himself acted as a 
reliable and) satisfactory form! of control. A relatively 
small measure of temporary unemployment now will only 
help to ensure a much larger measure of permanent 
unemployment. 


Shipping Target 

The progress of the Indian shipping industry is 
progressively falling behind the schedule. With a coastline 
of about 4,000 miles, India is well placed to be the 
centre of an expanding volume of trade with a number 
of countries in Asia and the need for a well-developed, 
shipping industry for the country is obvious. Apart from! 
strategic considerations, which require a vigorous shipping 
policy, the fact that of the Rs. 1,000-crore value of 
India’s foreign trade and Rs. 100-crore value of coastal 
trade, only a small fraction is carried in Indian bottoms, 
emphasises the need for giving top priority to the 
development of the mercantile marine. 

Influenced by these considerdtions the Shipping 
Policy Sub-Comimittee (1947) recommended a target of 
at least two million tons in five or seven years; even 
then, India would have only 2 per. cent of world’s 
shipping tonnage. This target was considered necessary 
in order to enable the country to carry “100 per cent of 
the purely coastal trade of India, 75 per cent of India’s 
trade with Burma and Ceylon and with the geographically 
adjacent countries, 50 per cent of India’s distant trades 
and 30 per cent of the trades carried in Asian vessels 
of the Orient.” The Government of India also approved 
this objective. -But it is now being realised that both 
the target for shipping and the objectives of the shipping 
will remain unrealised even in the distant future. 

When the Planning Commission came to consider the 
matter, it fixed the target for shipping at a very modest 
level of 600,000 tons, as against the then previously 
accepted 2 million ton target. The Commission have 
fixed a target of 315,000 tons for coastal shipping and. 
283,000 tons for overseas shipping; the tonnage now 
engaged in these two sections of trade is about 211,000 
tons and 173,000 tons respectively. In order to increase 
the tonnage employed in the coastal and overseas trade, 
the Commission provided for loans to the tune of Rs. 4 
crores and Rs, 6} crores; respectively; the Companies 


.were expected to provide Rs. 2 crores and Rs. 2.2. 
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crores, respectively, from! their own finances. The 
Planning Commission also assumed that the Hindustham 
Shipyard would be able to make available during the 
period of the Plan about 100,000 tons, of which 60,000 
tons could be utilised for replacement of obsolete tonnage 
and the balance for providing additional tonnage for 
coastal trade. 

These calculations have been wrong and the 
expectations did not materialise. At the recent meeting 
of the Consultative Committee of Shipowners, two 
important matters were discussed. One was the 
acquisition of additional shipping tonnage during the 
period of the Five-Year Plan, and the other was the 
building up of a nucleus of a tanker fleet. 

It may be recalled that the coastal trade has been, 
reserved since 1950. But even today a number of ships 
has to be chartered to meet the demands of the trade. 
The Planning Commission has therefore laid down that 
it is essential to place an additional 175,000 gross 
registered tons on the coast and in the adjacent trades. 
This will include 60,000 gross registered tonnage for 
replacing old, obsolete and economically unserviceable 
ships. 

As regards the overseas trades, the Planning 
Commission has estimated that the acquisition of 40,000 
gross registered tonnage will enable the Eastern Shipping 
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To meet the requirements of the coastal trade, four 
ships aggregating 20,000 g.r.t. have already been con- 
structed ‘and delivered since the beginning of the Plan. 
Further; : the 


total cost. of (Rs. 2.11 crores. 


These have been built by the Hindusthan Shipyard at aw- 
shipyard ` 


have also launched two mbre ships totalling 10,000 grt 
and these will be delivered early next year. Shipowners — 


have contracted to purchasė these two ships at Rs. 1.18 
crores. The Hindusthan Shipyard has also received 
orders for five cargo ships and will shortly “book an 
order for ‘one passenger vessel. Their total tonnage will be 
25,500 g.r.t. and they will be delivered within the Pjan 
period. These will be purchased by the shipowners at 
a price of Rs. 5.65 crores. The Vishakhapatnam Ship- 
yard will: thus build and deliver 12 ships during the 
period of the Plan for coastal trade with a total tonnage 
of 55,500 g.r.t. at a cost of about Rs. 8.94 crores. 


As regards the overseas trades, the Hindusthan Ship- 


yard has received orders from the Eastern. Shipping 


Corporation for the construction of two ships of nearly s., 


11,200 g.r.t. 
with a German firm for a} ship of about 7,200 g.r.t. 
Their total cost will be nearly Rs. 3.08 crores. The 
Vishakhapatnam Shipyard will thus construct 14 ships 
during the Plan period—l2 for the coastal trade and two 
for the overseas trades—the total tonnage being 66,700 


Corporation to fulfill its obligation in the African and-~g.-r.t. 


the Far Eastern waters, and 70,000 tons for the Scindia 
and the India Steamship Companies will enable them to 
carry out their existing commitments in their overseas 
services between India and the USA, and between India 
and the UK and the Continent. The Planning 
Commission was therefore not imbued with any high 
idealism, but was moved by the consideration for 
immediate needs. The Commission was no doubt aware 
of the fact that India’s existing tonnage was only half 
percent of the world’s total tonnage, but unfortunately 
it has not paid due consideration for the race for acquiring 
additional tonnage. ‘As a result, India’s role as a maritime 
‘power has ceen ignored. 

There are three possible ways in which India’s 
tonnage could be raised: (1) to place new orders, (2) to 
buy ships under construction for other customers who 
are willing to dispose of their right to ownership ; and 
(3) to buy second-hand ships. As regards placing new 
orders, Germany is said to be quoting favourable terms. The 
U.K. delivery date is much longer, and Japan offers 
earliest delivery with high prices. The second alterna- 
tive may bring earlier delivery, but prices are not always 
attractive. The third .course left is to buy second-hand 
ships so as to reach the target without much delay. Any 
way, all these possible courses should be tapped in order 
to raise our shipping tonnage. 

According to the estimate of the Planning Commis- 
sion, the i of 275,000 gross registered tonnage 
(165,000 g.r.t. for the coastal.and the adjacent trades, 


and 110000 + ‘g.r.t. for the overaseas trades), will require. l 


finarice to the extent’ of “nearly. Rs. 29.7 crores. 


-monopolised the match production in India. 


The Government of India has provided for loans to 
the extent: of Rs. 104 crores to the shipowners. But it 
is regrettable that even this amount has not been utilised 
in full by the shipping industry. Apart from the provi- 
sion of loans for Rs. 10% crores under 
Government of India has also provided Rs. 4.51 crores 
under “shipbuilding,” or, nearly Rs. 15 crores in all to 
be advanced to shipowners by way of loans. The terms 
of the Government loans are somewhat stringent. Loans 
will have to be repaid within ten years, the rate of interest 
for the loans to be advanced for the purchase of coastal 
ships being 44 per cent, and for the overseas ships being 
24 per cent. The industry, however, estimates that the 
total cost for constructing or acquiring 275,000 g.r.t. 
will be nearly Rs. 39 crores and the estimate of the 
Planning Commission in this respect is much too modest. 

Pandit Nehru in his speech at the opening of the 
Marine Engineering’ Institute expressed his disatisfaction 
at the meagre nature of the provision for deep sea and 
Coastal Vessels in the Five-Year Plan. We hope he 
will press for the finding of ways and means to enlarge 
the scope. 


Cottage Match Industry 

The Harijan, quoting a bulletin of A.-I. Khadi and, 
Village Industries Board, reports that two big concerns 
—WIMCO and National Match Factory—practically 
Those fac- 
tories produced about 79 per cent of the matches con- 
sumed in India .and nearly 200 factories produced the 
rest (21 per cent). 

The small factories, run on céttage industry lines, 
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The Corporation has also placed orders y 


A 


“shipping,” the ` 


Ç 


A 


~ gross of match boxes. 
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were confronted with a number., of difficulties, among 
which mention might be made of the difficulty in getting 
certain types of supplies which were under the control 
of the large-scale factories. In addition, those factories 
fvere not properly’ organised and had to pay a higher 
price for the^ raw materials purchased. They also 
‘Jacked an efficient agency to push their sales. These 
factors combined to weaken their competitive power and 
they had to undersell their products. Moreover, the 
excise restrictions also proved too difficult of fulfilment 
by the small ‘industries. 

In a recent meeting the Common Production Comi- 
mittee of the Board had reviewed the situation and had 
suggested ways and) means for the development of the 
small-scale: and Cottage Match Indutsry, the report 
adds. 


The review disclosed that five factories owned by 


WIMCO were now producing 80 per cent of India’s 
match supply and in the course of the last three years 
72 factories had to close down on account of the keen 
“tompetition and powerful marketing machinery of the 


€WIMCO. 


The Harijan further reports : 

“The Committee classified the match industry into 
four categories, A, B, C & D. Those match factories 
which produce more than 5 lakh grosses of match boxes 
yearly were put in class A, Factories producing 5 lakhs 
and less were placed in class B. Class C and D factories 
were defined as those producing 100 and 25 grosses 
match boxes every day. The Committee recommended 
that a cess of annas 44 per gross of match boxes be 
levied on A class match factories. For the other classes 
subsidy was recommended at annas 14 to B class factories, 
44 annas to C class and 6 annas to D class factories per 
According to the Committee, the 
“cost of production for the village match industry would 
not be more than that for the Jarge-scale industry. India 
requires about 36 crores of match boxes every month. 
The village match manufacturing industry in the first 
year would provide employment to nearly five thousand 
workmen in the country and a to relieve to that extent 
the unemployment probl 


Palm Gur Industry 
The paln? gur industry in India had originally been 
confined to only three States, viz., Madras, Travancore- 
Cochin and West Bengal. But as a result of the help 
of the Central Government extended in the form of grant 
f subsidies and provision of technical guidance since 


¥ 1948, production was now going on in fourteen States. 


The industry produced about nine jac maunds of 
gur annually and provided jobs for about two lacs of 
persons. About 35,000 more persons were likely to find 
employment as a result of increased production on 
account of the execution of the development schemes in 
various States, taken in hand in 1953-54. 

Experience had shown that only quantitative increase 
in production was not- enough for development of the 
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industry re a simultatieottg imprévement in the 
quality of the product. Accordingly, certain emphasis 
had been laid on that aspect in the development schemes 
in Madras, Travancore-Cochin and West Bengal. 

Production had not been more encouraging “for 
certain handicaps caused occasionally by delay in the 
grant of permission to tap the trees in dry areas hecause 
of prohibition and in wet areas because of the fear of 
loss of excise revenue,” reports the Marijan quoting a 
bulletin issued by the All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board. 


World Rice Position 

A preliminary estimate of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture indicates that world production of rice in 
1953-54 (August-July) would be slightly higher than im 
the preceding year. In 1953-54, world harvest of rough 
rice was forecast at 359,000 million pounds, compared 
with 357,000 million pounds in 1952-53 and 335,000 
million in the average pre-war year. 

Production was likely to be higher in almost every 
area of the Far East including India, Indo-China, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
Increased production was also expected in the U.S.A., 
Cuba, Italy, Spain, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Colombia and 
Venezuela. In 1953, Japan’s rice crop was the smallest 
in many years. The current Japanese harvest of rough 
rice was estimated at 21,996 million pounds, compared. 
with 27,188 million pounds in 1952. Floods and 
typhoons which had caused considerable damage to 
Japanese ‘crops, were responsible for this sharp fall in 
Japanese production. 

In many parts of the world acreage under rice had 
been increased. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service (F.A.S.) of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture says that South-east Asia 
would have for export in 1954 quantities of rice sharply 
above those of the year before, and considerably larger 
than in any year since World War II. In its weekly 
report in the second week of December the F.A.S. esti- 
mated the export surplus of Burma and Thailand at about 
four million metric tons. Exportable surplus from! Indo- 
China would amount to several lacs of tons. 

The report saya: “Rice markets in South-east Asia 
are reported at a virtual standstill at the present time, 
with all importing countries except Japan having good 
rice crops—a rare occurrence. There is no surplus of 
good quality rice, however, and present sales are having 
little or no effect on demand for rice from the United., 
States.” 


Abolition of Upper Houses 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed a naoi 
unanimbusly on Dec. 14 recommending to the Parliament 
tò enact a law abolishing the Upper House—the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the abolition to, come into force after 
the expiry of the term of the present council. All the 
parties—Congress, Communist, Praja-Socialist and 
Péasants’ and Workers’—supported the motion, 


- 
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The original motion tabled ‘by a Congress member 
Mr. L. D. Kothavale had urged for immediate aboli- 
tion of the Chamber. But the House accepted an 
amendment movéd by Mr. M. C. Parekh (Congress) 
providing for abolition to be effective after the expiry 
of the term of the present Council in 1955, 


Article 169 of the Indian Constitution provided that 
Parliament might by law provide for the abolition of 
the Legislative Council of a State having a bicameral 
system of legislature, if the Legistative Assembly of the 
State concerned had passed a resolution to that effect by 
a majority of the total membership of the Assembly and 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
of the Assembly being present and voting. 


Speaking on the motion Mr. Morarji Desai, Chief 
Minister of Bombay, said that while the Government 
did not want to influence the decision of the members 
he would remind the members that the Government of 
India was soon going: to set up a High-Powered Commis- 
sion to examine the entire question of the reorganisation 
of States. He presumed that Parliament would certainly 
await the views of the Commission on the system of 
legislatures in the new States to be formed. Therefore, 
it would be wise to retain the Upper House until the 
expiry of its present term. In this connection he 
suggested that Parliament might consider the . views of 
other States before taking a final decision on the matter. 


_ The resolution had been initiated by the Bombay 
Congress Legislature Party on a directive from) the Con- 
gress High Command. 
, At present only Bihar, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pra- 
desh, West Bengal and Bombay had be-cameral legisla- 
tures. The newly created Andhra State had no provi- 
sion for a second Chamber. A move was already on, 
foot for the abolition of the upper house in Madras. 


The Hitavada, in an editorial article, welcontes the 
lead given by the Bombay Legislative Assembly for the 
abolition of the Upper Chamber, which the paper des- 
cribes as a “drag on democracy.” Public opinion had 
opposed the creation of upper Chambers in certain 
provinces even at the time of the deliberations of the 
Constituent Assembly on the matter. The Upper Houses, 
even the Council of States in New Delhi had no real 
power. The creation of a large number of legislators 
leading to the appointment of an army of ministers 
presented a threat to the democratic set-up. The work 
which many of the legislators did was negligible—but the 
money spent on them was a great drain on the country’s 
resources. The Upper Houses were only “degnified 
debating societies without any power to enforce any of 
their decisions.” Even as a forum for the training of 
future legislators and administrators they had been found 
wanting. Therefore, in the interest of democracy, the 


Upper Houses needed to be abolished. The paper trusted . 


that the States -of Bihar, Madras, Punjab, the Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal would take the necessary 
steps to get rid of their legislative encumbrances,” 
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Prohibition in Bombay =; 

Dr. T. R. Narvané, Deputy Minister of Prohibition 
of the Government of Bombay, disclosed in reply to a 
question. on December 14 in the State’ Legislative Assem- 
bly that in 1952-53 60,43! applications for permits to 
possess and consume liquor had been received. .Of% 
those 1,781 had been rejected. He also stated that 58,893 
applications had been received in 1950-51 of which 7,107 
had been rejected. In 1951-52, out of a total number of 
64,725 applications the Government had rejected 3,182. 
The minister added that 37 Government servants had. 
been granted emergency permits in 1952-53, 28 in 1951-52 
and 38 in 1950-51. f 

The Government could not disclose the names of the 
Government servants who had been granted liquor permits 
as it would not be in public interest to do so. . In reply to 
another question by Mr. Tulsidas Jadhav, Dr. Narvane 
answered ‘that it was not in public interest now to pub-. 
lish the names of the High Court Judges who had been 
granted liquor permits, the Bombay Chronicle reports. a& 


3000 Apply for Jobs in Burma 


The Bombay Chronicle reports on December’17 that 
the Burmese Embassy in New Delhi had received approxi- 
mately 3000 applications from Indian nationals for 160° 
posts on the staff of the Electricity Supply Board, Union 
of Burma. 

The report adds, “Candidates were required to have 
diploma and degree courses in mechanical and electrical 
engineering of a recognised university. 

-“Among the posts advertised were those of ten. 
superintending engineers, twenty excculive engineers, 50 
assistant engineers and 80 overseers.” 

Mr. U. Ba Sein, Chairman of the Electricity Supply | 
Board of Burma and Mr. U. Tun Ohn, Chief Engineer, 
had interviewed a number of candidates in ‘New Delhi 
and would interview other batches in Bombay, Bangalore, 
Madras and Calcutta by January 19, 1954, when they 
would return to Rangoon. l 


Workers Buried Alive Near Oil Refinery 


Seven labourers, including two women, had been 
killed on the spot and eight others injured when the top“ 


-of the Corridor Hill, Ghatkopar-Mahul Road, near the 


site of the Standard Vacuum and Burma-Shell Oil refi- ` 
neries had collapsed on December 14° burying the workers, 
reports the Bombay Chronicle. 

The workers are reported to be part of a 30-strong@ 


gang engaged by a local contractor’s firm to clear the & 


hill prior to levelling a road and laying down railway 
track for a siding, for the refineries. A waiting motor 
lorry had also been crushed but the driver had a lucky 
escape. The Fire Brigade led the rescue operations’ 
assisted by men of the Chembur Sub-Police Station. _ 
The repost adds: “The hillock was being cut down 
to prepare a linking road betweén the two refineries as- 
well as'for the railway siding from Kurla to Trombay. - 
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“Though the site where the D one of the most 
tragic .in recent “years, occurred ‘belongs to the Govern- 
mient it, could not be established till late tonight [14,12.53] 
as to which ‘party, the contracting firm, said to be 
Messrs. Patel and. Motichand, was working’ for the 
Stanva¢, the Barma-Shell or the Central Railway. 

“All thése. three parties denied that the contracting 
firm was working for them,” it is further stated. 


Police Highhandedness in Silchar 


The Chronicle, 18th December, reports that a 
public meeting under the auspices of Silchar Mer- 
-chants’ Association had been held on the 16th 


December at Silchar in protest against the alleged 
untealled-for’ arrest and torture of Shri Bibhuti 


Bhusan” Roy, a leading merchant of Silchar. The 
meeting had ‘unanimously resolved to observe a 
complete general strike on the 18th December and 


to stop contributions to all Government-sponsored 
funds and also to boycott Government functions till 
adequate steps redressing the grievances of e busi- 
ness community be taken. 

According to the ‘paper, Shri Roy had: diiy 
been arrested in the evening of 13th December while 


‘entering his firm at Central Road, and had been 


tortured. bythe police, including the Superintendent 
of Police himself. The arrest had been made in con- 
nection with a reported escape of a person from 
police custody that evening in front of the business 
house of Mr. 
firm. 

In this connection the reporter of the paper 
recalled that “last year about this time the present 
S.P. of Cachar, Shri Lala, had to face severe public 
condemnation as a sequel to his assaulting an M.B. 
examinee violating the sanctity of an educational 
institution.” 

Incidentally, the following comment in the 
December .4 issue ‘of the same paper is revealing. The 
paper writes : ‘Reported slapping of a Naga Socialist 
M.P. by the police is condemned. It requires in- 
vestigation as to what could make the police so much 
insolent. -May we know what action has in: this res- 
pect been taken i” 


Discrimination A gainst the. Bengali 

The Chronicle” reports on December 4: “In reply 
to the demand for :recognition of Bengali as a 
regional language of ‘Assam Circle of the Posts and 
Telegraphs» Department for recruitment and promo- 
tion of employees in the Department in the Assam 


-Circle comprising besides the State ‘of Assan, Mani~ 


pur and Tripura, completely non-Assamesé* areas, 
made by the last annual conference of the Dhion of 
Post ‘and Telegraph workers, Cachar Branch, the 
-Director-General 


` ment informs that - 
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Roy when he had been absent from his. 


the situation, had, 
of Posts and Telegraphs,‘ Depart- ` 
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‘Bengali cannot be treated as one of the 
regional languages of Assam Circle unless it 1s 


recognised as a regional language by the’ Govern- 
ment of Assam’.” 


Jn this connection the report refers to the wide- 
spread public resentment at this decision prevailing 
in Cachar, Tripura, Manipur and the hill districts 
and all -other non-Assamese-speaking areas in the 
Assam Circle of P. & T. Department. In a resume of 
the relevant facts for consideration 4u this respes!. 
the report says that the Assain Circle did not consist 
of the State of Assam only. It had within its limits 
Tripura and Manipur, both non-Assamese-speaking 
areas and lying beyond the border of the State of 
Assam. 

Even within Assam more than one-third of the 
population had Bengali as their mother tongue and 
only less than a third spoke Assamese. There were 
other tribal languages, such as, Mizo, : Khasi, Naga, 
Manipuri, Garo, etc. 

Tripura and Cachar and Goalpara in Assam were 
compact Bengali-speaking areas. About six lakhs’ of 
Hast Bengal refugees speaking Bengali as their 
mother tongue were now in Assam. ` 

And even in Assam, Assamese was not a compul- 
sory subject in Matriculation Examination at present 
and until 1951 many schools in Assam Valley proper 
also had no arrangement for teaching Assamese. 
Hindi as an alternative to Assamese was little better. 
Moreover, no adequate arrangements were there for 


‘teaching Hindi widely. 


The Chronicle in a short comment on December: |’ 
4, refers to.complaints of instances, of flouting the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission 
regarding appointments to different posts. That 
policy, it was alleged, was being pursued with regard: 
to Bengali candidates in particular and various clever 
devices had been resorted to with a view to depriv- 
ing the Bengali candidates of their legitimate claims 
on the basis of 'P.S.C. examination results. | 

The paper deplores this “sad and unfortunate” 
policy and says that this sort of parochial policy was 
bound to prove fatal to the collective interest of 
the State ; and it demands of the Government’ of 
Assam an authoritative announcement defining their 
policy in the matter of the allegations. 


Deterioration in Refugee Rehabilitation 

The Chronicle in an editorial article on Decem- 
ber 11, refers to the deterioration of the refugee relief 
administration in Assam which had been particularly 
marked since the change-over of the administration 
from, the Centre to the State. The seriousness ‘that 
one éould witness during ‘the Central regime, though 
that foo was considered far short of the demands of 
“since the ,.change-over, been 
conspicuous by absence, careless, whimsical, thought- 


jess‘ and a callous attitude gradually usurping.” 
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The officers, “trained in the British school of 
colonial service,” had in most cases been unable tọ 
appreciate the spirit of the age arid pursued the old 
bureaucratic and dilly-dallying approach. The result 
was that “files multiply files, file-notes assume 
mounting dimensions, but solution of the problem 
-goes farther every day. Refugees die and suffer like 
anything.” 

Meanwhile, the Assam Government’s policy of 
evicting the refugees had asssumed such an alarming 
proportion that an All-Assam Day protesting against 
that policy had been observed all over Assam. The 
paper suggests that the Government of Assam should 
stop the eviction of the refugees and lIegalise the 
refugee settlements. “Public demands it, situation 
deserves it,” the paper comments. 


Portuguese Terror in Goa 

Under Portuguese administration Goa now presents 
a, virtual reign of terror. In a typically fascist manner 
the European administrators of Goa were now leading 
a campaign from behind the scenes to coerce the 
various village communities there into adopting reso- 
Jutions of loyalty to the Portuguese administration. 

`- The Bombay correspondent of the Hindu reports 
a case indicating the extent to which official inter- 
ference and pressure were used by the Goa Govern- 
ment to achieve those ends. He writes : “Dr. Domingos 
Carneiro Allen, the European Director of Civil 
Administration, Goa, compelled the village community 
of Aldona in Bardez to adopt a resolution, at cne of 
‘their meetings, deciding to hoist the Portuguese flag 
on the office premises of the community on Sundays 
and holidays and asking the Government’s permission 
to that effect.” (Hindu, 13.12.53). . 

Aldona, one of the largest villages in Bardez, was 
the home of many wealthy emigrants. Undoubtedly, 
the correspondent writes, the move was intended to 
catry the impression that even the emigrants were 
behind the Portuguese Government. 

Before the last elections to the Lisbon Parliament 
were held in Goa, the Governor-General himself had 
warned the Regedores (village administrative heads) 
in Goa to submit statements to the headquarters at 
Panjim, indicating almost a cent per cent voting in 
favour of the two unopposed candidates of the Uniao 
Nacional, Dr. Socrates da Costa and Conego Castilho 

da Noronha. 

' After the Government of India had announced 
the closure of the. Indian Legation in Lisbon directives 
had been issued by the Governor-General in Goa, 
through the Directorate of Civil Administration, to 
all the village communities to send telegrams to the 
Overseas Minister in Portugal, protesting ‘against the 
“arbitrary step” of the Government of India. The 
telegrams, in turn, had been published in the local 
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press under official pressure as “spontaneous expression 
of loyalty of the people of Goa.” 

' Meanwhile, the Portuguese rulers. of Goa were 
strengthening their military installations and were 
importing ‘huge quantities of American arms and Negro 
soldiers from . Portuguese East Africa, reports the 
special correspondent of the Bombay Chronicle. The 
correspondent adds that the import of ‘huge quantities 
of modern American arms, and the boasting of the 
Portuguese military leaders that with American arms 
they were now more than a match for India, had proved 
false the denial of the U.S. Consul in Bombay, Mr. 
Simpson, who had officially stated that the U.S.A. had 
no interest in fortifications: or other military prepara- 
tions in Goa. 

The African Negro soldiers, most of them very newly 
recruited and shipped to Goa under incredibly miserable 
conditions were “part of NATO plans under which the 
Portuguese Government has undertakén to recruit and 
train 400,000 African Negroes in a period of four years. 
Goa is accordingly being used as a training camp for 
NATO ends and is also incidentally being made to bear 
the heavy cost of these troops, from out of their own 
budget even though Portugal is paid for such training 
through American aid.” (Bombay Chromele, 12th 
December). 

Those Afri ican troops would also help Portugal to 
keep the Goanese people under a reign of terror. More 
troops were expected. Meanwhile, the Goa Government 
had been quite perturbed at the leakage of its military: 
preparations: and had cancelled the usual. programme 


of military parades on November 25, the ‘Reconquest_ 


of Goa Day,’ for fear of corroborating these reports. 
This Day had hitherto been an annual event’ of great 
official pomp and show. 

Referring to the conditions in Goa, Prime Minister 
Nehru said on December 17, “Other steps might 
follow” in regard to the Portuguese possession in 
India. He added, “It will not be, if I may ‘say so 
of a dramatic type which will suddenly burst upon 
this august world,” the UPI reports 


British: Atrocities in Kenya 


Referring to the evidence in the recent trial of 
Captain Griffiths at Nairobi, which disclosed a horri- 
fying picture of murder and brutality, perpetrated 
by the British soldiers in Kenya, and which also 
revealed that members of the’ Government forces’ had 


aX 


S 


been offered‘ §s. for each Mau Mau suspect killed, Ñ P 


Mr. Fenner “Brockway, a member of the British 
Parliament, writes in the Vigil that those 'disclosures 
had “outraged” the “moral conscience of a large 
section, of the British people.” l 

He writes that the evidence given in’the trial 
indicated that the’ psychology of a section of the 
white ‘population in Kenya which did not consider 
the Africans as human beings had obviously spread 
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ftom the bars of hotels in Nairobi to some army and 
police officers. “How else,” he:asks, “could monetary 
payments be offered for the death of ‘suspects’? Not 

> known terrorists, but those EE of being 
terrorists.” 


H Such wanton killing of the Africans were being 


carried out under the Emergency Regulations which 
permitted “authorised officers’ to use force to the 
extent of “voluntarily causing death.” The “autho- 
vised officers’ as defined by the regulations, meant 
any member of the armed or police forces, any 
administrative officer, and even “any game officer or 
subordinate officer within the meaning of the Wild 
Animals Protection Ordinance !” 


“In fact,” writes Mr. Brockway, “this definition 
covers the greater part of the white male population 
in Kenya above 18 years of age, as well as the 
African members of the police and of the home 

3 guard.” 

N No wonder that between two to three times as 
many Mau Mau “suspects” had been killed as wound- 
ed in Kenya—a fact admitted by no less an autho- 
rity than Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttleton himself 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Brockway lists two difficulties standing in ' 
the way of members in raising the question of these 
atrocities in British Parliament. First, it was difficult 
to gather witnesses in the case of the dead and in 
other cases names could not be disclosed lest they 
should also become the victims of similar fate. 

There were instances of the armed forces sighting 
a group of Africans, who at the very sight of the forces 
would begin to run away. When they did not stop on 

. being called upon to do so, the  officer-in-charge 
would order his men to open fire. Next morning ‘the 
Press would report that so many terrorists had been 
killed. “But more disturbing,” continues he, “are the 
reports’ which we receive of Africans rooted: out 
their huts, by night or day, ordered to march forward 
—and then shot in the back.” In this connection Mr. 
Brockway recounts’ the story of an African who had 
been taken out to be shot and’ had been’ saved ‘only 
by the refusal of the ranker in the police to obey 
the order to fire. A report of that incident had been 
forwarded to the Colonial Secretary in April, 1953 
and no reply was forthcoming, except an acknow- 


ledgement that it had been sent to the Goverhor of. 


of ' 
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the allegations and for the immediate withdrawal of 
the “Shoot to Kill” ordinance. 

Side by side with such outright barbarities is 
going on an intensely anti-Indian campaign by the 
European press and public in Kenya, because the 
Indian people and Government had expressed their 
disapproval of British Government’s policy there. 
That propaganda had of late been whipped up after 
the recent resolution of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee (which hardly goes far enough) deprecating 
the use of heavy bombers in the anti-Mau Mau 
campaign. The latest outburst has come from Mr. 8. 
V. Cooke, European member of the Legislative 
Council who said, “I am determined to oppose any 
proposals designed to lead to Indian participation in 
the executive Government of this country.” He made 
it clear however that he did not “include the Paki- 
stani in the term Indian.” (Hindu, 20.12.58). 

Summing up the situation in Kenya the Nairobi 
correspondent of the paper writes: “For long the 
Indians in Kenya have shared with the Kikuyu 
people the wrath and distrust of the settlers, and. 
it appears that the two communities are destined to 
continue being coupled as the twin target of political 
attack by the Europeans in this. colony in the crucial 
days that lie ahead.” 

The correspondent, however, refers to the regret- 
table: speeches of two Asians—one by Mr. Ibrahim 
Nathoo, an Islamic member representing Muslim 
interests and another by a non-Muslim member, Mr. 
C. Madan—in support of a vote of thanks to the 
United Kingdom Government for its £11 million aid 
to Kenya in course of which they had condemned 
the Government of India’s attitude to and the Con- 
gress resolution on Kenya. According to the said cor- 
respondent, “So completely was Mr. Nathoo carried 
away by his emotion that he actually went on to 
describe Great Britam as his ‘mother country’.” 

It is absolutely needless to comment on this in 
that in the absence of such boot-licking sychophants 
no foreign country could have ever been able to 
dominate another. No word of condemnation would 
be enough for them. 


Indo-Soviet Trade Agreement 

An Indo-Soviet Trade Agreement was signed in 
New Delhi on December 2. The Agreement would run 
for five years. The purpose of the agreement was stated 


AKenya for comment. In August,” - the Colonial" Secreto be the establishment of closer economie relations 


tary had stated that the Governor’ had not’ yet 
commented on the report and that he would write 


to Mr. Brockway after the comment had.. been 
received. Le FS.” 
Giving a short account of some of ‘the other. 


allegations received by him from suffering Africans, 
Mr. Brockway concludes with the demand .for setting 
up a dependable’ Commission of Inquiry to go into 


between the two countries. Under the agreement both 
the States pledged to provide maximum trade facilities 
between the two countries, All payments were to be 
made in Indian rupees and for that purpose the State 
Bank of the Soviet Union would maintain accounts 
with one or more commercial banks in India. The 
Soviet Union would set up an organization in India 
for promoting trade between the-two countries. The 
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agreement also provided for the participation to the 
maximum extent possible of Indian shipping in the 
Indo-Soviet trade. - 

Though goods for exchange between the two 
countries were listed in schedules, trade in other com- 
modities could also be carried on in accordance with 
import, export and foreign exchange regulations in the 
two countries. 

The Soviet Union agreed to .render technical 
assistance required for installation and operation 
equipment supplied by USSR to India. She had also 
signified her willingness to render technical assistance 
for the planning and execution of various projects in 
India. 

According to the joint communique issued by the 
representatives of two countries: “Among the goods 
agreed for export from India during the first year of 
the agreement are jute manufactures, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, ‘shellac, black pepper and other spices, wool, 
hides and skins, vegetable and essential oils and a 
number of other goods. 


“The list of goods agreed for export from Russia 
includes food-grains (wheat, barley), crude petroleum 
and petroleum products, timber and paper, iron and 
steel manufactures, chemicals, dyestuffs, medicaments 
optical goods, cinematograph films, printed matter and 
other gocds as well as a wide range 
equipment, including boring, mining and road-building 
equipment, excavators, electrical equipment, equip- 
ment for the textile, shoe, food and _ polygraphical 
industries, tractors and agricultural machinery, various 
machine tools and instruments.” 


India’s trade with the U.S.S.R. in recent years 
had been negligible, Indian exports to U.S.S.R. in 
1952-53 being valued at only Rs. 85 lakhs. Sri H. D. 
Malaviya in an article in the AJ.C.C. Economic 
Review shows that between 1913-14 and 1917-18, the 
average annual export from India to U.S.S.R. 
amounted to Rs. 3,23,79,000 with an annual average 
favourable balance of Rs. 3,12,62,000. In the post- 
revolutionary period the trade registered a sharp drop 
and in 1923-24, Indian exports to that country 
amounted to only -Rs. 26,000 with a. deficit of 
Rs. 14,94,000. The Soviet Union’s position in India’s 
export trade would be clear from the following table : 


Value in Crores of Rupees 


Total exports Exports to % share of 


Year of Indian Russia -Russia in the 
. merchandise - total of exports 
1913-14 241.35 2.45 > 1.0 
1928-29 251.09 .25 0.1 
1938-39 162.79 .38 0.2, 
1944-45 211.05 sot 10:17 


The British rulers had realized the great impor- 
tance of Indo-Soviet trade. That is why in the early, 


of, 


of industrial 


and the two can 
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years of this century Mr. Chadwick and My. 
had been sent to Russia to study prospects of Indo- 
Soviet trade. Messrs. Chadwick and Black’s Report on 


Indo-Russian Trade submitted to the Government of™ 


India had dwelt on the vast possibilities of. expanding 
Indo-U.8.8.R. trade. 


Lately the Soviet leaders had been emphasising the - 


Soviet Union’s interest in expanding her foreign trade 
and extending the trade to other countries, Mr. Novi- 
kov, a former Soviet ambassador to India, had declared 
on the occasion of the International Industries exhibi- 
tion in Bombay that his country would be willing to 
supply capital goods to India and ‘to accept payment 
in Indian currency. In several sessions of UNECAFE, 
the Soviet representative had spoken in the same vein. 

Sri Malaviya writes: “Apparently, our Commerce 
and Industries Ministry took the necessary hints from 
these authoritative declarations of Soviet representa- 
tives and quietly pursued the matter. And with the, 
coming to India of Mr. Menshikove the new Sovieti~ 
ambassador, the agreement was concluded.” . 

Mauch. depended on the successful implementation 
of the agreement, so far as expansion of Indo-Soviet 
trade was’ concerned. A great responsibility devolved 
on the U.S.S.R. in this respect. “On our part,” Sri 
Malaviya writes, “we have no doubt that India stands 
to benefit from this Trade Agreement. India’s inten- 
tions are peaceful as are those of the Soviet Union 
co-operate despite differences in 
ideclogy. And this agreement should not annoy our 
other trade friends like the U.S.A., and Great Britain, 
with whom, it may be taken for granted, our trade | 
would continue to be the largest.” 


New Sheriff of Calcutta 

Shri Dhirendra Nath Mitra, born April 18, 1891, is 
the son of the late Upendra Nath Mitra. He was educated 
at St. Xavier’s College, the Presidency College, and the 
University College, Calcutta. He married Suchandra Devi, 
daughter of Raja Subodh Chandra Mullick in 1916. He 
has been appointed Sheriff of Calcutta with effect from 
December 20, 1953. Having retired from the service of 
the Government of India in January, 1953, he joined the 
Hindusthan, Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd., as its 
Chief Adviser, which post he is still holding. Formerly 
he was Solicitor to the Government of India from 1937-47, 
the first Indian to occupy that position. For some time&, 
he was also a Solicitor of the Supreme Court, England. 
He was representative for’ India at World Health 
Assembly and at U.N. Conference on Freedom of 
Information. He was also an Adviser to U.N. Conference 
on Human Rights. He was Governor of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. He led an Indian Delegation to 
the:Diplomatic Conference for Establishment of Inter- 
national Conventions for protection of war victims. 
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HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE—ITS PERSONNEL 


By Pror. G. D. SRIVASTAVA, M.A. 


Tae quality of a Legislature’s work is to a great 
extent dependent on the general character and ability 
of its, members. An analytical survey of the House 
of the People on the basis of the age, political 
experience, educational attainment and occupation of 
its members will provide fruitful data for determining 
its outlgok, efficiency and representativeness. In view 
of the inadequacy of the available information and 
the necessarily subjective nature of the survey the 
figures and the conclusions should be regarded as 
indicative of certain tendencies rather than as 
embodying quantitative finality. 

Taking the year 1952 as the base, Table I shows 
the distribution of the members of the House of the 
People in the various age groups: 


Taste I 
Comparative Ages 


Age-groups Congress Parties of Others 
`~ the Left 
20 to 25 1 aes eae 
25 to 30 9 3 6 
30 to 35 35 11 5 
35 to 40 42 16 5 
40 to 45 46 13 8 
45 to 50 60 9 g 
50 to 55 90 ` 5 8 
55 to 60 39 6 5 
60 to 65 24 å 2 
_ 65 to 70 7 1 2 
Above 70 1 . ac 


[ The analysis is confined to 472 members of the 
House as the ages of 27 members out of 499 could not. 
be ascertained. For purposes of comparison Praja- 
Socialists, Communists, Peopla’s Democratic Front, 
R. R. Party, ete., have been grouped under Parties 
of the Left.] 


248 members—50 per cent of the total strength— 
belong to the 40 to 50 age-group. The House thus 
consists mostly of elder statesmen and is déminated 
by age. In this respect it resembles the American 
House of Representatives in which the average age of 


a member is about 50 years. 


In respect of age there appears to be a significant 
difference of emphasis among the various parties. The 
Congress members are on the whole older than their 
= While the youngest 
Congress member is 23 years of age and the oldest 73 
years, the party has its greatest concentration in the 
40 to 55 age-group which has 196 members constitut- 
ing 60 per cent of the party strength. 161 members 
are above 50 years of age. On the other hand, mem- 
bers belonging to the parties of the Left are appre- 
ciably younger. They have their greatest concentra- 
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tion—about 60 per cent in 30 to 45 age-group while 
only 16 members are above 50 years. Others occupy 
the high plateau between the forties and fifties. 
This interesting contrast points to the conclusion. 
that Congress members have had to undergo a relatively 
long period of apprenticeship in public and parlia- 
mentary life before they could be elected to the 
present House. The leadership of the party resides 
in the old guard who have long parliamentary 
experience to their credit. The parties of the Left 
which show a preponderance of youth have had fewer 
opportunities of working in the legislatures primarily 
because their main energies have not ‘been directed 
towards the parliamentary programme. It also indi- 
cates that the leadership vests in the younger gene- 
ration to whom extremism had always a stronger 
appeal. The following table giving the political 
experience of the members supports this assertion : 
Taste It 


Political Experience of Members 
Congress Parties Others 


of the 
; Left 
Members who have experience ‘ 
of: Central Legislature 83 1 6 
Members who have experience of 
Provincial Legislatures 76 5 7 
Members who have experience of 
. Local Self-Government 70 9 10 
Members who have no political 
experience 120 47 50 


In the case of the Congress, experience of old 
Provincial Assemblies and Central Legislatures seems 
to be the best preparation for continuance in the 
present House. About 50 per cent of the Congress 
members have such an experience to their credit. Most 
of the members belonging to radical parties are com- 
paratively new to their task. Only about 10 per cent 
have parliamentary experience. Most of them are 
first termers and fewer than one-third of them have 
political experience as members of former Provincial 
legislatures or of local self-governing institutions. 

Taste Iii 
Educational attainments of Legislatures 


Congress Parties of Others Total 

ee the Left 
University.. Graduates 220 47 43 310. 
Members: who have received 
_* higher „Secondary 
n Education 120 14 8 142 
Members who have received 

, only Elementary 

Education 28 4 4 36 
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310 EEEE per cent of the total. strength— 
are university graduates but if the Jack of college 
education is generally regarded as a handicap: in 
politics, the figures do not bear it out. l 


Taste IV 
Occupations of Legislatures 
Oecupations or . Congress Parties of Others 


professions the Left 

1. Agriculture— A 

(a) Farmers 43 11 3 

(b) Landlords 17 1 3 | 
2. Business 37 4 T. 
3. Pr ET 

Law 110 sf 11 

(b) Education . 22 5 5 

(c) Journalism 25: ‘4 >A 
4, Retired and former civil 

and military personnel 20 1 f 
5. Whole time publie Worker 60 22 2 
6. Miscellaneous 16 6 7 
7. Unknown 85 . — o — 

The occupations of candidates cannot be easily 


Subjected to reliable statistical analysis to the same 
extent as their age and political experience. The first 
difficulty is the unwillingness of some members to 
impart precise information about their calling. 
can know only what the candidate wishes to tell. A 
second difficulty arises from the high degree 
occupational mobility among the members. The = 
of a legislator who began as an agriculturist, worked 
as an advocate, took’ to journalism and ended by 
becoming a member of parliament is typical for the 
range of his occupations. The occupation of such 4 
person is difficult. to determine for purposes of classi- 
fication. In the present analysis a commonsense proce- 
dure has been adopted. An attempt has been made 
to find out the “formative” occupation of a member— 
the occupation which is likely to have moulded his 
outlook betore he joined ‘active political life. The 


what may be termed as a man’s first job. In some 
cases the entire life of a person may be so much soaked 
. in active social and political work that no other label 
| than public work would have any meaning, Such 
persons nave been therefore included in the category 
of wholetime workers. 

* The outstanding features of the above table may 
be summarised as follows : 

i, There is a spokesman for almost every ‘aspect 
of national life. An individual member can at best be 


an expert In a restricted sphere but all the members . 


taken collectively may have sufficient knowledge of 
most of the national and international problems of 
the day. In-this sense the House of: Peoplé -ds 


representative of the various classes and professions, 
‘There are, however, important limitations and gaps.: 
2. The House doo not show , perfect correspon- 
dence between the proportional distribution of seats 
and the relative importance of the different spheres of 


. best gateway for entering public life. 


One. 


of | 


‘dominance 
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national life. The professions contribute the largest 
number of members. Public workers and agricultural 
interests: constitute the second and third largest 
groups. 207 members—40 per cent of the total 
strength—are drawn from the professions: lawyers, 
authors, journalists and educationists. If another 
group of 84 members ‘consisting of trade union and 
regular party officials, social and political workers, is 
added to these, the number of professional politicians 
would be 291 giving them about 56 per cent seats. 

3. Among the professions law looms large. They. 
number 132, roughly one-third of the House. This 
may be due to the fact that law in our country is the 
The® tradition 
that the man who knows the law, can make the lew, 
gives lawyer-members additional prestige in the legis- 
lature. 
country may be profitably compared with their 
representation in U.S.A. and Britain. ? 

Comparative Strength of Lawyers 
U. 8. ‘Congress, 1945--Senate 62 and House of 


Representatives 241. 
(British House of Commons, 1945—93. 


This gives them 65 per cent seats in the Senate 
and 55 per, cent in the House of Representatives. In 
Britain, they have about 15 per cent share of seats. 
Thus the proportionate strength of lawyers in India 
lies midway between their position in U.S.A. and 
England. As such our legislature follows the usual 
pattern and there is nothing alarming in the large 
number of lawyers who have found their way into it. 

Parliament is largely a talking place. The profes- 
sional group consisting ` of lawyers, educationists, 
journalists and public workers equip themselyes for 
parliamentaiy work by training in one of ‘the occupa- 


: tions most concerned with the arts of publicity, orga- 
classification has therefore been made on the basis of, 


nisatiohal activity and persuasion. 

4. Political parties reveal an interesting differ- 
ence in the: percentage of their members drawn from 
the various occupational groups. About one-third of 
the members of the radical parties are drawn from 
trade union, officials, party regulars and wholetime 
public workers. In case of the Congress. this class 
accounts for only 14 per cent. Big businessmen, 
landed interests, former civil and military personnel 


The predominance of legal profession in our 


z 
Á 
Cana 


figure more : prominently in the parties of the right 
than of the left. l ipoe 
Speaking generally, the House of People repre. 


sents a range of choice which practically covers every 


occupation and interest but for the lack of adequate 


representation to manual workers. Parliament is not 
the microcosm of the nation and so the natural pre- 
of the professional and talking classes 
should not be cavilled at. No particular training can 
produce the: .ideal legislator because he need not 


have perfect knowledge and expertness. He needs the 


| 
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_ general power of judgment, ugha tenacity and 
insight into human character. Ample variety in the 
legislature therefore gives it a more representative 
, character. A lesser representation of the professional 
classes would, however, permit broader representation 
į of other elements in the body politic and contribute 
to make the House of People a somewhat more exact 
cross-section of Indian population than the present 
House. 
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ECONOMICS OF STUDENTS’ TURMOIL 


By Pror, S..N. 


è Aru that happened in Lucknow during the last few 
> weeks requires serious thought and consideration by 
those who are vitally interested in the promotion of 
peaceful and democratic traditions of publie life in this 
country. The whole trouble is supposed to have arisen 
out of a comparatively minor matter. Whether the 
membership of the Students’ Unions should be com- 
pulsory or optional is a subject over which there can be 
honest, difference of opinion. Both in India and abroad, 
different types of constitutions for students’ organisa- 
tions prevail in different colleges and universities. We 
must realise, after all, that Students’ Unions are not 
like Trade Unions where the workers are organised to 
safeguard their economic interests against the mill- 
. owners: they are, in fact, meant to be in the nature 
of extra-curricular or co-curricular activities to supple- 
ment academic studies. In India, the relations of 
teachers with their pupils have been, from time 
immemorial, of the most sacred and sublime nature. 
It will be nothing short of a great tragedy if the 
teacher-pupil relationship is in any way reduced to 
the level of Trade Unionism in the economic or 
commercial sense. From this standpoint, the recent 
disturbances in the Lucknow and Allahabad Univer- 
sities must be regarded as most unfortunate. Whatever 
might have been the grievances of students in regard 
to the constitution’ of - their Unions, the. acts of 
violence and indiscipline perpetrated by them deserve 
the severest condemnation. 


It is, however, not enough to’ condemn those 
events and not to try to study the basic causes of 
unrest and turmoil among the student community. 
During my tour round the world a few years ago, I 
had the opporunity of visiting many countries and 
contacting students of different -universities in’ various 
parts of the globe. I can say with confidence that 
Indian students are in no way inferior to the 


AGARWAL 


students of any other country in the world from the 
point of view of intelligence, resourcefulness and 
hard work. Our youtgmen also played an important 
role in the history of freedom struggle in this country: 
They have been acquitting themselves very creditably 
in various fields of technology and research relating 


‘to the programmes of economic and. industrial’ deve- 


lopment in India. We are surely proud of their 
achievements and have great faith in their potential- 
ities. If they are in a sullen mood today, it is due to 
a variety of causes. Their agitation is partly due to 
political reasons because a few party-men try to 
exploit young students for furthering their political 
ends. This is surely detrimental to the growth of 
healthy educational traditions and merits emphatic 
disapproval. We have been of the definite view that 
our youngmen, so long as they continue to be 
students, should not dabble in party politics, although 
they should take a deep interest in national and inter- 
national political “events. After the completion of 
their studies, they will, of course, be entirely free to . 
join: any political party in the country. But, as 
Gandhiji observed, students should be “searchers and 
not politicians.” 2 
Turmoil among students is also partly due to the 
ever-widening gulf between the teachers and the 
taught. In our colleges and universities, the teachers 
are now more interested in their examinerships and 
group rivalries than in the primary task of imparting 
sound knowledge to the youngmen entrusted to their 
gare: The- personal example of the teachers is not 
capable of. inspiring the students for imbibing high 
ideals of- conduct.’ There is a marked fall in the 
standards of scholarship among teachers with the 
inevitable result that “scholars” have now become 
rare commodities in our educational institutions. 
Schools and . colleges have become veritable centres 


24 


of commerce and business ; 
nature of factories manufacturing unemployable 
graduates rather than the Temples of Knowledge. 
That is why an undesirable type of Trade Union 
spirit manifests itself in these educéational institutions 
and leads to most deplorable conditions and conse- 
quences. The Gurus of old concerned themselves 
mainly with the imparting of knowledge and character 
to their pupils and cared very little for the tuition 
fees that the students paid according to their 
` cities. Our educational centres are now mainly con- 
cerned with the financial aspect and pay very little 
heed to the moral, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of the students. 
state of affairs and requires our 
attention. The numerical 
colleges has become very unwieldly ; 
lar “shifts” as in the factories. 
to expect great results 
educational concerns. s$ 

Above all, uneasiness among students is mainly 
due to a deep sense of frustration. After 
their youthful energies and hard-earned money 


they: are more in the 


urgent and serious 
there are regu- 


from such commercialized 


hunger and unemployment in a society which is still 
full of glaring economic inequalities. The existing 
system of education is so unrealistic and “bookish” 
that its products cannot afford to entertain any high 
hopes of a bright future. On the one hand, 


a variety of developmental schemes under the frst : 
Five-Year Plan, and, on the other hand, there is an 
ever-increasing army of unemployable undergraduates, ` 
graduates, and post-graduates who are. compelled to 
knock from door to door for obtaining jobs befitting 
their academic degrees and diplomas. The type of 
education at present imparted to our youngmen has 
hardly any relation to the realities of .the situation. 
In place of purely Arts or Science courses, there is an 
urgent need for establishing a , number of Poly- 
technical institutes with a view to training up 
students for specific positions in life. In other words, 
our academic system requires radical changes in order 
to integrate education with the National Plan of 
economic development. Mahatma Gandhi gave us 2 
new system of Basic Education for ‘training young 
boys and girls through the medium of productive 
erafts and community work. It is gratifying to know 
that the Government of India and the Planning 
Commission have now accepted Basic Education as 
the future pattern for schools and colleges in this 
country. The Secondary Education ‘Commission has 


AO 


capa- 


This is, surely, a very sorry 
strength in schools and. 


It is, therefore, futile. 


‘spending . 
of, 
their parents, they are faced with bleak prospects of, 


the. 
nation needs a vast number of trained technicians for 
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also recommended such type of craft-centred educa- 
tional institutions with diversified courses of study . in 
accordance with local conditions. We earnestly hope 
that no further: time will be lost in introducing far- 
reaching changes in the Primary, Secondary and 
University! stages of education so that students may 
be able to'put their heart and soul in the studies that 
they are expected to pursue during the best portions 
of their lives. Systematic plans for reforms in educa- 
tion should be prepared by the State Government 
almost immediately so that there may be visible signs 
of improvement from the next academic year. With- 
out such fundamental changes in the pattern of 
education, it is impossible to enforce artificial disci- 
pline among students through appeals and threats. 
This does not, however; mean that 
tolerate acts of violence, arson and goondaism from 
any quarter. Despite the economics and politics of 
students’ turmoil, the fact remains that indiscipline 


' and violent! activities must be checked and suppressed 


effectively if, democracy is to survive and develop in 
India. We ' ‘are fully conscious of the fact that there 
are: a few political , parties in this country which are 
out to create chaos and violent upheaval in society for 
attaining their objectives. They. do not hesitate to 
exploit all kinds of situations for fostering crime .and 
confusion. The State cannot afford to treat such acts 
lightly. and’ leniently. Threats. of fasts and hunger- 
strikes have: become the fashion of the day. “Morchas” 
are another: kind of “political stunts.’ The technique 
of fasting was employed by Mahatma Gandhi on very 
‘rare occasions. He considered himself the master 
that technique and did not allow others to use it 
without his ; specific consent. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
who is the greatest and noblest disciple of Gandhiji, 


also tells us that fasts that are being undertaken for 


They 
I would, 
students in the 


‘trivial causés are very wrong in conception. 
‘are surely against the spirit of Gandhi. 
therefore, edrnestly appeal to all 


‘country not ito reduce the noble instrument of fasting 


to a farce. The Nation expects great things from 
‘them. In more sense than one, they are the builders 
of New and (Free India. Let them realise their onerous 
duties to the Motherland and rise to the occasion. 
“With radical’ reforms in the system of education and 
with substantial improvement in the eéonomic condi- 
tion of the dountry, we have no manner of doubt that 
the youth’ of, India will come into their own and play. 
a historic role in rebuilding this ancient land on the 
sound foundations of panes, democracy and ‘economic 
justice. n 
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AIR TRANSPORT IN INDIA 


Its Origin and Development 
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T. INTRODUCTION 


#Tup importance of Air Transport in a country of long 


distances like India cannot be  over-emphasised, 
but it is a pity that our position in the civil aviation 
is not at all satisfactory as compared to that of 
such important countries as the U.S.A. Britain, 
Trance, Australia, Italy and Germany. Although India 
has undoubtedly made rapid strides in civil aviation 
since 1939, and continues this performance on a higher 
scale in the world perspective, her place on the air 
map is unimpressive. But she has earned a secure 
position for herself in the internal routes as well as in 
the international sphere. The following table reveals 
the advanced state of air transport in the countries 
of Europe and North America; but it is important to 


# emphasise that the progress made by India is much more 


è spectacular that the progress in these two continents. 


¥ 


The growth and development of- India’s passenger, cargo 
and mail traffic as well as the distance in kilometers 
flown by India is quite remarkable. The fact, however, 
remains that the U.S.A., U.K. and Netherlands have a 
prepontderating share in world civil aviation operations, 
as will be clear from the table reproduced below : 


Country Years Km. Passenger Cargoton Mail ton 
Flown Km. Km. Km. 
{in thousands) 
Austraha 1939 13972 70771 aca Seni 
5 1950 75167 1268689 42895 8143 
Canada 1939 15482 33484 1411 623 
5 1950 47123 857121 9078 6629 
France 1939 11180 74221 §23 143 
De 1 1950 48057 1117986 32615 14263 
India 1989 2714 2139 28 329 
” ‘1950 80404 375582 18157 4255 
Netherlands 1989 9480 60622 1136 1750 
a 1950 33683 772112. 24334 7155 
Thailand 1939 157 43 1.3 11.7 
5 1950 2035 18552 430.2 48.9 
U. K. 1939 18450 90714 1880 11579 
1s . 1950 77617 1227479 35818 19804 
U SA, 1929 146185 1214652 4834 12571 
Fe 1950 758966 16444823 114943 106868 


The basie causes of the low rate of progress in 
India are many. A low level of economie activity, the 
small number of business concerts and only a few 
industrial cities large enough to support this high-rated 


4 transport, and the high cost of petrol, are in the main 


responsible for this state of affairs. When the under- 
developed character of the country is kept in view, 
and when it is remembered that so far nearly 40 cities 
have been brought within the network of air route, 
the expansion of air transport may be regarded as 
encouraging. India’s vast area, her temperate climate 
with the usual clear sky, her geographical position in 
the East at the head of the Indian Ocean, and the 
great need to develop the second line of defence in the 
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blished in certain places. 


air, are all important factors which augur well for the 
steady growth of civil aviation in the years to come 
in the country, ` 


II. A Brier History or Its Growtry 

Civil aviation in India owes its growth to an 
experimental flight by Sir George Lloyd in 1911, when 
he flew from Bombay to Karachi. A few exhibition 
fights were also given in 1911. The first World War 
emphasized the importance of the geographical 
position of India as an important link between Europe 
and the Far East and Australia. The introduction of 
air mail service between Karachi and Bombay created 
an interest in civil aviation. But this service was 
purely a governmental adventure and was established 
as a temporary and experimental measure, and was 
soon closed down when sufficient data relating to 
running expenses were collected. After World War I, 
the regular weekly Imperial Airways service between . 
Karachi and London, the inauguration of the French 
and Dutch airlines across India, the introduction of the 
Empire Air Mail Scheme and the rapid development 
in other countries aroused the interest. of the Govern- 
ment and the public. Up to 1927, the Government 
policy was cotfined only to the grant, że, lending of 
landing facilities to the foreign aviation companies. 
In 1927, the Civil Aviation Department was opened, a 
Director and a Deputy Director of Civil Aviation and 
a Chief Inspector of Air Craft were appoimted only 
after India became a party to the International Air 
Convention. Aerodromes and Flying Clubs were esta- 
In 1931, the Goverment 
arranged with the Imperial Airways Ltd. to operate an 
air service between Delhi and Karachi, but the agree- 
ment expired by the end of 1931. A fresh agreement 
was therefore entered into in 1932 with the Delhi 
Flying ‘Club for service between Karachi and Delhi 
both for mails and passengers. Then a scheme was 
worked out for a weekly air service between Karachi 
and Caleutta for the weekly arrivals and departures of 
the air mails conveyed by Imperial Airways Ltd. from 
and to England but due to financial stringency it was 
abandoned. In 1932, the Tata Airways Ltd. under a 
ten-year contract with the Government started a 
weekly feeder service between Karachi, Bombay and 
Madras connecting at Karachi with the London-Karachi 
service. In 1933, the Indian National Airways Ltd. was 
established at Delhi to -participate in the Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways Ltd. and develop feeder 
and other intemal air services in Northern India. The 
I. N. A. Ltd., operated bi-weekly services between 
Calcutta anil Rangoon and a daily service between 
Dacca and Calcutta but it was abandoned in 1935 on 
account of lack of patronage. Under a ten-year agree- 


2% 


ment with the Indian Government it also instituted a 
weekly service from Lahore to Karachi. 

In the same year arrangements were made with 
the British Government and the Imperial Airways for 
extending the London-Karachi service across the sub- 
continent to Singapore as e link between England and 
Australia Air service. For this purpose Indian Trans- 
Gontinental Air Ways Ltd. was formed with a majo- 
rity of Indian directors in which the Imperial Airways 
_ Ltd. held 51 per cent shares, the Indian National Air- 
ways Ltd. 25 per cent and the Government 24 per cent. 
This Company operated jointly with the Imperial 
Airways a weekly service from Karachi to Singapore. 
‘rom 1935, the Imperial London-Karachi service and 
with it the Trans-India service to Calcutta and the 
feeder services were operated twice weekly. In 1936, the 
Second Trans-India service was extended to Australia. 
In 1936, the Air Services of India Ltd., serving Bombay. 
and Kathiawar, was formed. This Company made good 


progress and was carrying 70 per cent of the total air, 


traffic in India but it had to be closed down in 1940 
‘ due to uneconomic servicing. In 1988, the Empire 
‘Air Mail Scheme was introduced. Under this scheme 
the whole of letter mail between the empire countries 
on the U.K.-Australia and U.K~Africa routes was to 
be carried by air, no surcharge was to be levied. ‘The 
Indian Governmént had to provide facilities for the 
distribution within India by air of the Empire mail 
brought by the Imperial Airways up to Karachi and in 
the reverse direction for bringing to Karachi all Indian 
mails destined for empire countries. To fulfil this 
obligation the Government of India entered into a 
18-year contract with Tata Sons Ltd. and the, Indian 
National Airways Lid. for the carriage of mail on their 
' routes. The Agreement was reached on these points: 
(a) The Karachi-Madras route was to be ex- 
` tended to Colombo under agreement with the 
Ceylon Government : l 
(b) The services should be operated with the 
same frequency as Imperial Airways Service: 
(c) In the case of Tata Sons, the Government 
_ guaranteed to pay them Rs. 15 lakhs ner year 
‘for carrying mail on the Karachi-Colombo 
route up to 500,000 Ibs. plus Re. 1 for each sh. 
of the extra mail : and 
a) Rs. 3.25 lakhs ner year to National Airways 


on the Karachi-Lahore route un to 130.000 lhs. 
plus Re. 1-8-0 for each Ib. of the extra mail. 


The scheme made possible the stepping up of the 
two services to larger aircraft and greater frequency 
(5 times a week). 

In 1937, the Tatas’ established a service between 
Delhi and Bombay operating twice weekly in fair 
weather. In 1987, the Air Services of India Ltd. also 
began an air service from Bombay to Kathiawar and 
to Kolhapur 6 times a week. The special features 


‘of this line were the high loads of passengers and com- ` 


paratively low fares. But unfortunately due to war 
this service was discontinued in 1940. t 


-Transport Command. 
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Thus by 1939, the total route mileage in operation 
was 5,190 miles. The development was slow but steady. 
The two pioneer companies Tata Sons and the Indian 
National Airways had by then ‘firmly established the 
foundation of scheduled air transport in India with 
comparatively small financial assistance 
Government. They had also demonstrated that air 
lines could be organised and operated efficiently on 
long and difficult routes if proper encouragement is 
given. In spite of difficult seasonal weather conditions, 
the regularity and safety of operation of thé Indian 
Air Services was of a very. high ordér bearing com- 
parison with that of the most advanced countries. The 
Government was extending the ground organisation 
facilities. Tẹ had spent up to Rs. 1} crores towards the 
provision of aerodromes, hangers, workshops, . technical 
and administrative buildings and air route lighting. 
But with the outbreak of World War II drastic changes 
took place in the Air Transport. The Empire Air Mail 
Service was suspended in Septemiber, 1939, but a 
restricted service was maintained till June, 1940, when 
this, the air mails to J. K., was totally stopped. Air 
service to England was resumed in 1945 but the Empire 
Air Mail Service was finally abandoned from ist April, 
1947. Thus before the war there were 9 external 
services operating across India, Europe, Africa and 
Australia. In India, all air transport operations were 
put on a war footing under which air services were run 
directly for ;the Government and the defence services. 


‘The Tata Sons and Indian’ National Airways were 


entrusted with the operation of services in different 
parts in collaboration with the Royal Air Force, 
The Government helped .these 
companies in every possible way. The Government 
loaned them aircrafts under Land Lease Agreement. 
These two services operated on a number of routes. 
These companies were put on a sound footing as they 
had got enough financial help from the Government 


by way of remuneration for their services. When the 


war came to,end, the Land Lease aircrafts were with- 
drawn. These companies equipped themselves with 
Dakotas purchased from the U.S.A. foreign Liquida- 
tion Commission. 
IIT. Post-War DEVELOPMENT 

With thel close of the war, the government was 
forced to enunciate a definite policy for the develop- 
ment of civil! aviation in the country. Sir Frederick 
Tymmas, a former Director of ~Civil Aviation, had 
made certain important suggestions 


(1) He prepared a list of the trunk air routes 

which required the first priority by the Government 
‘ and also the essential links between these trunk 
services. , 

(2) He suggested that not more than 4 private 
air lines should make up the deficits of the com- 
panies during the first five-year period. 

He also suggested that to ensure rational 
and orderly development of air transport, in the 
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post-war period, no transport services might be 
operated without a license issued by an Authority 
set up by the Government for that purpose. 

(4) Further, the 
Board for licensing scheduled air transport services 
was also recommended. 

(5) For the operation of external services ‘he 
proposed the establishment of two corporations, one 
for the operation of services to the, East and the 
other for the West. 


The Government accepted these suggestions. On 
their basis, for the development of air transport, it 
said : 


“The policy of the Government is: 

(i) To permit the development and operation 
of air transport services, both internal and external, 
by a limited number of sound and reliable private 
commercial organisations with their own capital and 
operated under normal commercial «principle of 
risks of losses and prospects of gain. (uw) The 
operation of the transport services would be subject 
to licenses granted by the Covernnien ; without 
such a license no air transport servics can operate. 

- (42) The grant of State assistance in apeh CASES 
will be entirely at the discretion of the Goverment 
and the conditions to be laid down in each case. In 
specific cases, Government should take a financial 
interest in Companies operating air services and 
appointing a Director on the Board. Jb should, 
however, not take a controlling share in such cases. 
(iv) All the main air services in India should be 
operated by about four companies.” 


Along with the declaration of the Govemmate 


policy, the Indian Air Craft Act 1934, was amended and 


of traffic on the proposed route ; 


consequently an Air Transport Licensing Board was 
established in 1946. This Board was entrusted with the 
work of granting licenses to the operating companies 
on its being satisfied on these points:. (a) that the 
financial stability of the Company applying for a 


: license was sound ; (b) that if license is granted, the 


company will maintain a proper standard of operational 
efficiency ; (c) that there was really a great demand 
and (d) that the 
Company would be able to meet the genuine require- 
ments of the public regarding air transport. _ 

With. the establishment of this Board, a great 
improvement took place in the air transport. A large 
number of companies were floated for the operation 
of air services by the beginning of 1947. As many as 
27 companies had been registered with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 42. crores of which the Government had 
authorised the issue of Rs. 9 crores, and 96 air routes 
had to be covered by them. Up to 1949, licenses. were 


granted to 11 air companies. 


The partition of India in 1947 affected the Air 
Transport very much. Air route patterns were changed. 
Orient Airways transferred its head office and activities 
to Pakistan. Indian National Airways had to give up 
a number of routes which lay in Pakistan. The airlines 


. assisted the Government in evacuating refugees from 


West and East Pakistan. The part played by the 
civilian aircraft in refugee evacuation and in Kashmir 


establishment of a Central, 


27 


operations showed the’ potentiality of this form of 
transport and considerably influenced the Government 
in determining their aviation policy. 

In order to give relief to those companies whose 
operating cost had risen because of an increase in the 
price of aviation-fuel and the expenditure on. salaries 
and wages, the Government adopted these measures in 
1949 ; Firstly, to facilitate the early carriage of mails, 
an “All Up” mail scheme was introduced on Ist April, 
1949. The surcharge on mail for air conveyance was 
abolished. Secondly, a rebate of import duty on petrol 
consumed in civil aviation to the extent of 6 annas 
per gallon was granted by the Government from 
Ist March, 1949. This amount was later increased to 
9 pies per gallon. A number of developments includ- 
ing various mutual agreements between different com- 
panies, the starting of new ones, the equipment with 
the new types of planes with a rs capacity of ten 
passengers only, took place till 1949. 

By this time the Government of India E 
the question of conveying mails between the four main 
cities of India, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi 
by night, but as the night air mail services were to be 
on an experimental basis and the routes were not fully 
equipped from the point of view of safety of passen- 
gers, the scheme was restricted to the carriage of mails 
only. The Licensing Board granted a: license for the 


‘operation. of mail services to Indian Overseas Airlines 


for one month with effect from January, 1949, which 
was extended to June 1949, after which date it was 
abandoned due to certain financial difficulties. Even- 
tually, the license wag granted to a non-scheduled 
operator, the Himalayan Aviation Company, to operate 
night mail services for 3 months, which ultimately was 
extended to January, 1951. This Company reduced its 
rates which was bitterly criticised by other air-operating 


‘companies. As it was a non-scheduled company some 


technical difficulties arose and hence the license was 


“withdrawn. on the’ recommendation of the Air Transport 


Enquiry Committee of 1950. 

© For external services to the West, Air India 
International was registered on 39 March, 1948 with 
an authorised capital of Rs. 7 crores and paid-up- 
capital of Rs. 2 crores, of ane the Indian Govern- 
ment subscribed 49 per cent and had the option to 
acquire a further 2 per cent at one time. Air India 
took up 10 per cent of the capital and the balance 
was subscribed by the publie ; 50 per cent of the profit 
earned by the Company was to go to the Government 
and the Company would have full rights of operation 
for a period of 10 years over all western. routes. The 
Company’s services from Bombay to London via 
Cairo and Geneva was inaugurated on 8th June, 1948. 
For external services to the East, licenses were granted 
in 1949 to two Companies, the Bharat Airways and 


Indian Overseas Airlines, to operate their services on 


two routes, viz, (7) Calcutta to Tokyo via Bangkok, 


ba 
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Hongkong and Shanghai, and (ii) Caleutta to Singe- 
pore via Bangkok and then to AuS&tralia. 

Between 1946-49 licenses were granted to a nDe 
of non-scheduled ` operators: freely and hence several 
non-economic units sprang up in the field. 


IV. Am TRANSPoRT Enquiry COMMITTEE 
AND Its FINDINGS 

In view of the increasing importance of the ‘air 
transport service in our country, the Government ‘of 
India appointed the Air Transport Enquiry Committee 
under thé Presidentship of Rajyadhyaksha on 8th 
February, 1950. To this Committee was entrusted the 
work of reviewing the present state of air transport in 
India and advising the government on the lines on 
which future development might be made so that the 
standard of operational efficiency of the companies 
might increase. l 

This Committee made a thorough investigation 
into the conditions of air transport industry in India 
and pointed out that the industry suffered from the 
following difficulties and defects: 


Firstly, the number of operating units is much 
greater (if these are two) than that required (there 
was no work for more than 4 companies) to conduct 
the existing volume. of air transport on an economie 
basis which has resulted in multiplication of overhead 
charges, wasteful competition amongst the operators 
resulting in reduced revenues. Secondly, there was an 
over-equipment of the companies with consequent 
drain of capital resources, low utilisation and heavy 
current running costs. Thirdly, there has been severe 
competition among the operators for a comparatively: 
limited supply of technical personnel and this has 
resulted in the rise of wages and salaries to high levels, 
thereby raising the operating costs to a great extent. 
Fourthly, the Board harmed the operating companies 
by delaying in the disposal of applications for licens- 
ing. Fifthly, the organisation was very unwieldy. 
Some companies incurred heavy expense on organisa- 
tion without taking into consideration the actual 
amount of traffic handled by them. They organised for 
an eventual operation of 50,000 hours whereas their 
work was for 20,000 hours only. Still others lavishly 
spent on equipment. They purchased a large number 
of Dakotas and spare parts from the disposal stocks. 
Sizthly, operating companies lacked proper planning. 
Seventhly, the cost of aviation fuel was also very high. 
It increased from 30 as. per gallon in 1946 to 41 as. 
per gallon in 1949. The companies had also to bear 
sales tax too. Highthly, after the introduction of night 
services fares were reduced by the companies. The 


companies operating day services were also compelled.- 


to reduce fares thus weakening their financial position. 


V. REORGANISATION or tas Am TRANSPORT 
The Air Transport Enquiry Committee felt that 
only four operating companies were needed with thei 


7 self-sufficient from 1st January, 1953. But reorganisa- 
| tion could not be taken up immediately due to heavS\,- 
commitments of the Government. 
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haii at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Hydera-. 
bad. In order that the operating units should be 
economical, it suggested that the smaller companies 
should unite among themselves so as to form the four 
big operating units, and if.it was not possible itt? 
emphasized that licenses already granted to certain, 
companies should not be renewed. But the six com- ~ 


` panies which’ hold 10-year licenses should be permitted 


to operate. T ae 
Secondly, Air Transport should be reorganised, the 
number of aircrafts should be reduced, rates and fares 
should be, increased and superfluous staff retrenched. 
This medsure will ameliorate the-economic position of 
-the companies. : - 
Thirdly, rates and fares should be reasonably fixed, 
giving the operator a return of 10 per cent on fixed 
capital assets. The rate of mails should be freight rate 
plus 123 per cent. The fixing of rates should take into 
consideration the cost of operation, reasonable profit, 
‘what the traffic will bear’ and need for the expansion, 
of air setvices. ` 


Fourthly, the Committee felt that as a result A 
the reorganisation at least 25 Dakotas - would be 
rendered superfluous which would mean Rs. 23 lakhs as 
the maintenance cost per annum. They, therefore, 
suggested ‘that Government should bear half the cost 
of this surplus craft and the surplus staff should ‘be 
absorbed in I.A.F. Further, the Government should 
continue giving financial assistance to the Air Operat- 
ing Companies in the form of rebate on aviation fuel. 

Finally, non-scheduled operation should be allowed 
to continue their existence provided they do not 
enter -into unhealthy competition with the regular air 
lines, but they should not be permitted to operate on 
the routes already covered by the scheduled com-4 
panies. Minimum charter rates should’ be prescribed 
by the Director-General of Civil Aviation. 

Thus the A.T.E.C. suggested a very comprehen- 
sive scheme for the rationalisation of Air transport in 
India : i. 

“Greater emphasis has been laid on the merging — 
of the present companies into 4 units, the reduction 
in the number of aircrafts, increase and stabiliza- 
tion of rates and fares, curtailment of superfluous 
organisation and certain other technical details.” 
The Committee remarked that if- this scheme was 

implemented, the operating companies will be financially 


~~ 


` YI. STATE OWNERSHIP or ATIR TRANSPORT SERVICES 


The question of State ownership of air services 


was first of- all considered by the then Minister for 


Communications in 1947 at a conference, which dis- 
cussed the following points in favour of the rational- 
isation of air transport. It said : 


; 
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superior staff would be minimised. 


(2) As the State provides training facilities to’ 


the pilots, it is thought desirable that air services 
should be nationalised. 

(3) As air services would come under one 
management, their operational efficiency’ will in- 
crease enormously. a ve 

_ (4) The State has to incur heavy expenditure 
for the construction of aerodromes, establishment 
of meteorological stations and provision of com- 
munication facilities ; it is but fair that the services 
should be owned by the Government. 

(5) With the nationalisation of air transport, 
the profits will go to the Government and may be 
usefully employed in various public utility con- 
cers, 


The conference put forward these arguments 


against nationalisation. It said: 


(1) If the air transport is nationalised it: is 
feared that the same standard of efficiency cannot 
be maintained as is usually available when it is 


under private ownership. 


(2) If nationalisation of transport is accepted, 
there is every likelihood of strained relations be- 
tween the employees and the Government, especially 
in the case of the pilots of the proposed corporation 
going on strike.. 

(3) With the economy in personnel, some 
employees are sure to be retrenched which will be a 


: ` sort of headache to the Government. 


-(4) As the proposed Corporation will enjoy 
monopolistic rights, it is expected that all the evils 
cf monopolistic organisation will creep in. Absence 
of fair competition will further worsen the situation. 

(5) After nationalisation, Government will 


- interfere in the day-to-day working of the corpora- 


tion and this will lead to unnecessary friction among 
the members of the Legislature besides .a clear 
wastage of time. l 

(6) As air transport is still a luxury service 
for the masses, they would prefer that more money 


should be spent on other forms of transport and 


thus this industry will not develop as quickly as it 
should have developed. 


(z) Government will have to pay a large sum . 


cf money by way of compensation to the existing 
companies which will create another financial 
difficultv in such hard times. 

While giving suggestions to remove the defects in 
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(1) Aircrafts would be utilised to the mazi- ` 
mum capacity and the duplication of workshop and - 


tion by several units. This economy is estimated 
at 34 per cent. Z e , 
(e) The private air lines would need financial 
assistance from the Government if they are to stand 
on their own legs. Hence, if it be the case that the 
industry must be assisted by the Government, it is 
preferable that the Government themselves should 


-- run it in their own way. This would incidentally 


save the setting-up of any machinery to assess the 

amount of assistance required and to see that it is 

rightly spent. 

The Committee said that there were several factors 
which needed careful consideration before nationalisa~ 


tion is decided upon. These points were : 


(t) Civil air transport, being a highly technical 
industry of a very specialized character, requires 
on the part of the management maximum initiative 
and technical efficiency to keep pace with develop- 
ments, readiness to take financial risks in replacing 
equipments, and coltstant personal attention on the 
part of all the staff dealing with the customer and 
an endeavour to please and serve him. On all these 
counts, State administration cannot compare with , 
private enterprise. i 
_ (&) It is doubtful whether there will be a 
sufficient number of persons available to Govern- 
ment combining both business and administrative 
experience for a big State enterprise like this. 

(ii) As the Government of India granted 
10-year licenses to the Air Operating Companies in 
July, 1949, it appears that the Government’s policy 
was to leave the development of-air transport in 
the hands of private enterprise. Therefore, if 

. nationalisation is resorted to before the expiry of 
this period, there will be a change in the govern- 
ment policy and this might adversely affect the 
development of other industries too. 

(iv) In the matter of efficiency, a . govern- 
mental organisation, by a lack of flexibility and 
due to rigidity in financial matters, would be at a 
considerable disadvantage. 

(v) In regard to economy in expenditure, 
there would be the fundamental handicap as regards 
finding a satisfactory means of measuring the 
economic efficiency -of the State organisation, 
because it would be a national monopoly. 

(vi) Operational efficiency of the Indian air 
transport companies has been uniformly good. 
Therefore, the question of taking them over does 
not arise. | 

(vii) If nationalisation is decided upon, which 


the air transport, the- A.T.E. Committee ultimately vies be a sudden change over the existing policy, 
discussed in detail the question of the nationalisation a Ht eae a sii drop in efficiency at 
of the air transport. The Committee gave the follow- | ee ee 


ing points in favour of State ownership : 


(a) One unit in charge of all the operations 
ean use the available resources, viz, workshop 
capacity, technical personnel and equipments to the 
maximum advantage. 

(b) Nationalisation of air transport would be 


‘an advantage from the point of view of national 


defence. . 

(c) Without the same predominant profit 
motive as in the case of private enterprises, a State 
organisation would operate with the main policy of 
giving better aNd cheaper service to the public. 

A unified administration should bring 
about a certain amount of economy in expenditure 
as compared to ‘that incurred. in the case of opera- 


(vi) If India is to keep abreast of the 
advancements in civil aviation in other countries 
both as regards equipment and technique, addi- 
tional capital outlay would be involved ; it is quite 
likely that the government will be called upon to 
assist them in carrying this burden. There is nothing 
unusual in such assistance being given, as in foster- 
ing such important industry every government 
extends the necessary aid. . : 

The Committee, therefore, felt that time was not 


tipe for eliminating private enterprise from the field 
of air transport in India. They - suggested that this 
question should be postponed for at -least five years 
after which it may be re-examined. If however, the 
government then decide to take up air transport 
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services under its ownership, their Seaton should. be 


entrusted to a Statutory Corporation which should. 


work purely on commercial lines and which should be 
given complete freedom from governmental control 
except in regard to the main policy. 


This Committee also envisaged that the India air 
operators should replace more modern machines in 
place of the Dakota aircrafts. A conference was 
therefore called in January, 1952, of the representatives 
of the air line operators to decide about the estimates 
of the replacement requirements, to ‘select aircrafts 
which would ‘replace the present Dakotas and Vikings 
and to discuss the problem of financing the purchase 
of new aircrafts. The conference estimated that 20 new 
aircrafts were needed at a cost of over Rs. 10 crores. 

The Planning Commission has suggested that the 
gir services should be placed in charge of a corporation 


in which the shareholders of the existing companies 


may be allowed to take proportionate part, if they 
wish to do so in exchange of their present holdings. 
The Central Government’s share of the corporation 
should be large enough to secure the control over the 
industry. The total expenditure including the com- 


pensation to be paid to the existing airlines. plus the 


price of purchase of 13 aircrafts will amount to Rs. 9.5 
crores. But if the existing air lines agree to take shares 


of the corporation in exchange of the present holdings - 


then the capital outlay will be Rs. 6.5 crores only. 
In April, 1952, a Civil Aviation Committee 


Shri M. A. Master to examine the existing system of 
civil air pilot training in all its aspects, viz., for sug- 
gesting the qualifications and methods of selection of 
trainees, organisation of the training institutions ; 
setting the curriculam for the training of pilots of 
various grades, considering financial assistance to the 
trainees and looking to the operational efficiency of 
the pilots and giving encouragement of private flying. 
This Committee submitted its report in January, 1953. 
It recommended the setting-up of the Civil Air Board 
and suggested that the Government should raisé their 
annual subsidy from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 18 lakhs ; and 
an increased number of N. ©. C. should be trained 
with financial assistance of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. It has recommended five categories of 
licenses—the student pilot, private pilot, commercial 
pilot, senior commercial pilot and air line transport 
pilot. 
VII. NATIONALISATION or Am TRANSPORT 
Comes IN Forca 

The Air Transport Corporation Bill was introduced 
in the House of the People on 21st March, 1953 under 
which two corporations were intended to be seb up, 
one for operating international services and the other 
for inland services, viz, Indian Air lines and Air India 
International. Each of the Corporations- shall consist 
of not less than five but not more than 9 members 


WAS . 
set up by the Government under the chairmanship of- 
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appointed ‘by the Central Government, one of enon 
will be its Chairman, The two corporations wil 
take over the ‘undertakings of all existing air companies 
as going concerns and all the personnel of those com- 
panies who were ‘employed by them on June 30, 1952, 
would be transferred to the two corporations and their 
terms and conditions of service will continue to be the 
same. This Bill was passed by the Council of States 


on May 14, 1958. A sum of Rs. 480 lakhs will be paid 


on account of compensation to the existing air trans- 
port companies, 10 per cent of which will be paid in 
cash and for the balance the corporation will issue 
bonds bearing interest at 34 per cent per annum and 
redeemable! at par at the end of 5 years. Both the 
interest and redemption of the bonds are to be 
guaranteed iby the Central Government. The amount 
of compensation will be based on the valuation of their 
assets, after making dtie allowance for the liabilities, 
The assets; will be valued with reference to the cost 
which each company incurred when 
particular asset and provision for depreciation is made 
somewhat on the lines of the provisions contained in 
the Indian! Income-tax, 1922. The principles of com- 
pensation are detailed in the Schedule appended to the 
Bill and the amount of compensation in cash of each 
company is'to be settled in agreement with the Com- 
pany on the basis of those principles. In the absence 
of. agreement, the assessment of compensation will be 
made by a, Tribunal, which will consist of 3 members 
appointed by the Central Government, one of whom 


will be a judge of a High Court. 


Accordingly, nationalisation of ‘air services which 
was to take place originally on lst April, 1958, but was 
postponed till August lst when an inauguration cere- 
mony was held at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, 
Nagpur and. Hyderabad. The Government have set up 


_ two ‘eorporations—Indian Air lines and All-India Inter- 
‘national Corporation—one to manage 


international 


routes and has Mr. J. R. D. Tata as its Chairman, 


-and the other to run internal air service has Mr. K. 
'C. Mahindra as its Chairman. In this connection: Mr. 


Jagjivan Ram has disclosed that two super-Constella- 


‘tions and two Comets have been ordered for the Air 


India Interhational so that it could compete with 
other lines without any handicap. ‘These aircrafts 


‘would.cost about 34 crores of rupees. 


The Five-Year Plan makes substantial contri- 


lakhs will be spent per year of which Rs. 150 lakhs 
will be spent, for the remaining period of the plan, the 
total amount earmarked. is Rs. 967 lakhs of which 
70 per cent will be spent on works and 30 per cent on 


‘the technical; improvements. The plan also suggests 
‘that within § years, the operating companies should 


replace Dakotas and Vikings by modern types of 


planes, | 


it acquired a. 


ips 


butions for the development of air transport in India. 5 
Tor the first two years, t.e, 1951-52 and 1952-53, Rs. 185 ` 


y Wi 


MECHANISATION OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


The progréss of civil aviation in any country 
depends on the number of air ports and the quality of 
facilities available there. In 19389, there were only 12 
civil aerodromes in India, but they were not sufficient 
for the need of the country and -this deficiency was 
realised by the Government during ‘World War II. 
Under the post-war plan the Government proposed to 
develop 4 international, 10 major, 37 intermediate and 
67 minor aerodromes, but on account of the partition 
of the country this plan had to be revised and under 
this revised plan it was decided to have 3 international 
aerodromes—Santa Cruz, Palam and Dum Dum, 7 
major aerodromes at Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Patna, 
Allahabad, Madras, Vizagapatam and Lucknow, 13 
intermediate and 22 minor and 21 new aerodromes in 
India. We have now 75 aerodromes maintained by the 


-Civil Aviation Department of which 3 are international, 


8 major, 27 intermediate, and 37 minor aerodromes, 20 
are equipped for regular night flying facilities. 


In order to provide facilities for ordinary citizens 
to learn flying at a very reasonable and concessional, 
rate, there are 9 subsidised and 3 non-subsidised flying 
clubs in India. The subsidised . flying clubs are at 
Bombay, Lucknow, Patna, Delhi, Jullundhar, Nagpur, 
Barrackpore, Madras and Bhuvaneshwar and the non- 
subsidised flying clubs are at Bangalore, Jodhpur and 
Hyderabad. 


Facilities for the training of operating and techni- 
cal personnel exist at the Civil Aviation Training 
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` Centre, Saharanpur and the Government Flying School 


~ 


at Allahabad. 

In order to provide for radio communication 
service to aircraft flying, there are 52 centres of Aero- 
nautical Communications Service, which provide facili- 
ties for air and ground communications, radio aid to 
navigation, point to point communication and metero- 
logical broadcasts for the benefit of aviators. 

Thus, the story of Civil Aviation in India is made 
of a series of haphazard steps and miscalculations 
resulting in an enormous waste of resources, although, 
after 1947, it had made tremendous increase in flying 
activities. In 1952, Indian Air Transport Companies 
were operating scheduled air transport services—inter- 
nal and external—covering an unduplicated mileage of 
20,700, employing some 170 aircrafts, 250 pilots, and 180 
other crew. More than 14 million miles were flown, 
carrying more than 400,000 passengers, 5,000 tons of 
freight and 1,500 tons of mail. 

It is hoped that with the integration of air services 
great strides will be made in future. The future pros- 
pects of air transport are very bright in India, for 
India enjoys a suitable climate, favourable geographical 
position at the head of the Indian Ocean and good 
meteorological conditions. What is required to be 
done is the acceleration of business activities and the 
improvement of the air organisdtion. Fares and 
freights should be reduced and frequency of air 
services has got to be increased. India should be made 
more air-minded. l 





‘MECHANISATION OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
By Pror. K. C. PETER 


[npra lives in her villages, villages full of beauty, colour 
and charm. Nearly 7 out of 10 people pursue agriculture 
as a profession. Much more than that. For Indians, 
agriculture is not a business, but a tradition, a way of 
life, a mode of living. The stark reality is that we are 
in the stranglehold of acute food scarcity. “More 
mouths, less food’-—this explains the situation. There 
is al-pang in the thought. The ‘breeding storm,’ right 
in the frenzy of which India is, shall have brakes on. 
That is a different question altogether. The present 
need is that we must produce enough food for the 
teeming millions of India. 


SCARCITY IN THE LAND OF PLENTY 
Modern agricultural implements ‘and techniques 
can play a vital part in heightening agricultural produc- 
tivity. As far as commercial crops go, India is one of 
the world’s largest producers ; but as regards food crops, 
India is left in the lurch. India produces 660 Ibs. of 


. wheat per acre, Japan 1713, Egypt 1918. In the case 


of rice, India produces 1240 lbs. per acre, Japan 3444, 


Egypt 2998. The comparison boils down to this—the 
wheat yield per acre. in Japan is more than twice 
India’s and Egypts thrice India’s. In the matter of 
rice, Egypt produces two times India’s and Japan nearly 
three times. If India can raise her yield of wheat alone 
to the Egyptian standard, India will be self-sufficient, 
free from foreign food. 


THE Way Out 

Can India produce sufficient food for her 360 
milions? ‘Yes’ is the answer. We have to miechanise 
agriculture wherever possible as USA, Canada, Austra- ` 
lia or Russia has done. If mechanisation of agricul- 
ture is not possible in certain tracts, we have to bring 
into full play improved agricultural] implements specially 
designed for the region like Rajah plough, double-furrow 
plough, multi-furrow plough, etc, drawn by bullocks. 

Power-machines, such as tractors, caterpillars, etc., 
with all accessories like ploughs, discs, harrow-drills, 
cultivators and combine harvestors, cover every stage 
of agricultural processes, An agriculturist can use a 


% 
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jeep-plough, ten to fifteen times more efficient than an 
ordinary plough. He may use a heavy tractor, 
medium-sized or a light one, suiting to the conditions 
of the land. 
machines is to increase the output per worker and to 
reduce the cost of production. 

There are certain conditions to be fulfilled before 


the adoption of modern mechanised implements in India. 
condition—that a. 


Firstly, .there is the technological - 
farm served by a small-size or medium-size crawler trac- 
tor shall be 25 to 50 acres in extent. With a pair of 


bullocks the Indian farmer has control over 1.5 horse- ' 


power. But given a medium-sized crawler tractor, the 
Indian farmer has control over 20 to 30 horse-power. 
It means that using the power-mlachine is 16 
more advantageous. 

Secondly, there is the economic condition. In 
India, labour is cheap and in abundance. The Indian 
farmer’s capacity to incur heavy expenditure is far less. 
A light tractor with accessories costs Rs. 5500, a heavy 
one from Rs. 9000 to Rs. 20,000, and buying one will 
increase the farmer’s capital investment seven times or 
more. ‘Aside this, only 10% of the total cultivated: 
land will be available for mechanised agriculture at pre- 
sent. Thirdly, there is the educational condition. 
The people shall be given basic training in mechanical 
and electrical primciples. Otherwise, the cost of repairs 
will mount up as years go by, making mfechanisation 
a losing game. 

= ae ee re po 
Tue Posse {RresuLT oF MECHAINISATION 

Supposing that these’ conditions can be fulfilled 
through co-operative consolidation of holdings and 
other means, it is good-and proper that we consider 
the possible results of mechanisation on our agricul- 
tural economy and social structure. 

On the main, not Jess than four arguments are 
raised by those who say that mechanisation creates 
more problems than it solves. One: During depres- 
sion, agricultural machines will be a financial burden, 
because labour will become dire cheap. Two: Mechani- 
sation will lead to displacement of labour and conse- 
quent (technological) unemployment. Three: Capital- 
fist tendencies will accentuate as the capitalists buy up 
neighbouring small Jand-holdings and as capitalists 
drive out labourers via labour-saving devices. Four: 
The social pattern will go capitalist giving rise to dis- 
parity of wealth and income and gross abuse. of 
leisure. 

Still practical difficulties are there, the most impor- 
tant of which are sub-division and fragmentation 
engendered by Indian Jaws of inheritance. Out of 361 
million people, 250 mħllions depend on agriculture 
alone. Of the 250 millions, 45 millions are landless 
and 314 millions rely on land “wholly or mainly or 
mainly unowned.” Add to it the hurdles thrown in by 
the pepper-pot distribution. of microscopic farms of an 
average 5-acre size. The size of an average American 


a 


The aim of using agricultural power- ' 


` lem of food’, the better for the nation. 
times ` 
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farm is 145 acres, the size best suited for large-scale 
mechanisation. 
of economic holdings fit for mechanisation, at least 30% 
of the rural working population will be thrown on the 


scrap-heap | of unemployment ; 


be unemployed. Today, 10% only of the working 
population is absorbed in industries. 
| THE PREREQUISITES 

Mechanising agriculture is a problematic proposi- 


tion. Yet, today it is a greater necessity than ever, for 
right here ! the devil of neo-Malthusianism is raising 


If lands are consolidated into blocks 


81 million people will 


its grizzly head. Hence, the sooner we solve the prob-. 


Firstly, we must have big-size farm's, 25 acres and 
above. We'can have them through co-operative consoli- 
dation of holdings and co-operative farm methods. 
Only then can we do away with the danger of accumula- 
tion of land, and farm-capital in fewer and fewer capita- 
list hands. 


' The displaced labourers shall have to be’ 


ite, 


absorbed in, industries. 
economly a balance has to be maintained between agricul- 
ture and industry. Moreover, by the supply of electric 
power to all parts of this vast sub-continent, cottage 


industries atid subsidiary industries can flourish side by — 


side with large-scale industries. That will solve the 
problem, of employment. 
Secondly, India requires conservation farming, 


Vital principles of economy must have their say in farming. 


“Every farm must have machines and accessories befit- 


ting to raise- ‘the best yield possible. It is the function 
of agricultural engineering to evolve suitable light and 
small mechanical aids to the Indian farmer. India 
needs multi-purpose machines that can be used also for 


. lift-irrigation ; for pumping water high and for doing 
other odd jobs. 


The fact that India is going to have 
her own tractor industry throws our hopes sky-high, 

Thirdly, if 68 million acres of cultivable waste and 
35 million acres of fallow lands are brought under the 
plough} with the help of bulldozers and heavy tractors, 
it will rélease another 40% of ‘the total area cultivated 
for efficient ‘cultivation. In such areas, State farm% 
shall be the ideal and shall give the lead. 

Fourthly, ' the domesticated animal population eats 
into the food,of man. But machines do speedy opera- 
tions, demand) no food, bring in economy in costs, per- 
form delicate jobs and push down labour and water re- 
quirements, sg 

Lastly, the use of modern agricultural implements 

will bring into India, the machine-sense, a love of team- 
work, discipline, economy and planning. Machines 
slave for man; keeping off his shoulders physical drud- 
gery, leaving him to follow the creative pursuits of a 
rich and varied life. 
l Mechanisation, of agriculture, apart from ~ plugging 
many a leak ‘in our national. economy, will give India 
a new healthy’ outlook, and a new. ati of a happier 
and more’ prosperous future. ` F a 


For the stability of national 


- 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN WEST BENGAL 
1948-52 


By KANIKA SOM, m.A., Dip. L.w.a. 


e JHE importance of ` harmonious industrial relatiepns in 1950 (when the number was 12), but again rose to 17 
the industrial development of the country has Jong been in 1951. On the whole therefore the frequency of strikes 
@ recognised down from! the Royal Commission of Labour 
in India (1931) to the Labour Investigation Committee WEST BENGAL | 
(1946) and this has been given its proper place in our | f 3 
First Five-Year Plan. The reason for this is simple: 0 l 
the setting-up of good industrial relations in a country 200 200 
is one of the bases of its economic prosperity and all- 
round uplift. An objective study of the industrial rela- 
tions in West Bengal since andepen dence is therefore of 







particular Importance. A A 

THREE ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 5 5 

There are three “aspects of industrial relations— = 1002 

industrial disputes, absenteeism and trade unionism. Data 2 = 

on these are published by the Government of West Bengal. a, er, 
Those on industrial disputes show the monthly averages 50 


@.of strikes (including lockouts), of mandays lost due to 

y. strikes, and of the total workers involved in strikes for 
the years 1948-51. From these, two other useful measures 
can’ be derived: Magnitude of strikes, i.e., the average 
number of workers involved per strike, and duration of 
strikes, ie., the average number of days a strike holds 
on. The absenteeism rate is defined as the manshifts 
lost due to absenteeism of workers as a percentage of 
the total manshifts scheduled to work. For the data of 
trade unionism we have the monthly averages of the 
trade unions registered and the membership of trade 
unions. 


Tabie I 
Industrial Disputes: Monthly Averages 


$ Total Total Total Mognitude Duration 
Year Mandays Number of Workers of of 
Lost Disputes Involved Strikes Strikes 
1948 176,298 25 24,531 981 7.19 
1949 180,456 22 18,975 862 9.51 
1950 61,550 12 9,553 796 6.44 
195) 33,645 17 6,491 382 5.18 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

In table 1 and chart I, we have given the total man- 

days lost, the total number of disputes, the magnitude 
and the duration of strikes for the years 1948-51 
(figures for 1952 have not yet been published by the 
Government), The figures of mandays lost due to 
strikes is the best quantitative measure of the effects of 
. strikes on the national economy. From the table and 
“the chart we see that days lost in strikes were. very 
high in 1948 and 1949 (about 180 thousand), but in 
recent years these have considerably decreased; in 
1950, days| lost due to strikes were 62 thousand and in 
1951, 34 thousand. In recent years therefore we 


note an improvement in industrial. relations so far as 


i : 1948 1949 1930 1951 9 
can be observed from the figures of days lost in strikes. 


The frequency, ie., the number of strikes was the C h t } Į 
highest’ in 1948 .(25 in number), „and it- decreased up to. , < AMT a ua 
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is decreasing. The magnitude of strikes, i,e., the aver- 
age number of workers involved per strike is consis- 
tently decreasing over the years. In 1948 there were 
981 workers per strike, while in 1951 there are 382 such. 
The duration of strikes was highest in 1949, when .a. 
strike held on for about ten days on the average. It 
has since been decreasing. In 1951 a strike held on for 


- 


about five days on the average. 


Taste IL 


Index of Real Wages 
(1939 Index—100) 


Index of 
Year Real. Wage 
1948 85.8 
1949 96.8 
1950 101.1 
1951 102.4 


WEST BENGAL 
index of Real Wage 
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Chart i] 


The high figures of days lost due to strikes in 1948 
and in 1949 may now be traced. This may be due to 
the consciousness of the workers and the national upsurge 
with independence in, August 1947: The number of trade 
unions and the membership of unions were also very 
high in this period. A comparative stability in labour 
relations seems to set over from 1950. The attention of 
the Government given to the problem's of industrial re- 
lations is an important factor in this connection. The 
Factories Act (1948), the Minimum Wages Act- (1948), 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act (1948) and the 


Plantation Labour Act (1951) are, among others, pointers ' 


to this, as also the setting-up of Labour Advisory Boards 
and Works Committees. The decrease in the magnitude 
of strikes and in the frequency of strikes means that 
formerly there were many large-sized strikes, while in 
recent years there are fewer strikes involving smaller 
mumber of workers per strike. The decrease in the 
duration of strikes means that recently sirikes are 
not prolonged as they were in 1949. These are good 
points in the industrial relations of West Bengal. The 
Korean War does not seem! to have any depressing effect 
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on industrial relations. While the cost of Living Index 
was increasing, the Index of Annual Average Earning of 
workers was also increasing and we see from table 2 and 
chart H that in 1948 the Index of Real Wage of workers _. 
was 86 (1939 Index=100), in 1949 it was 97, and in’™ 
1950 and. 1951 it was 101 and 102 respectively. With the; 
advent of a war therefore there was increased industrial - 
activity with a rise in real wages. 


Taste WT 


Absenteeism Rates: Monthly Averages . 
Absenteeism Rates in Industries 
: 

| 


Year Total Engineering Textiles Miscellaneous 
1948 9.95 10.01 6.30 s 10.81 

1949 10.55 9.55 7.41 13.90 

1950 ` 13.46 1Y.37 7.03 21.61 .- 
1951 | 32.76 10.20 6.82 25.86 

1952 i 12.88 10.31 5.96 34.79 


! WEST BENGAL | 





+ 1948 1949 1950 1951 i852, 
Chart HI 


‘ABSENTEEISM 


From. table 3 and chart II] we see that absenteeism 
rate in West Bengal industries is generally increasing 
over the years. In 1948 it was 9.95, in 1950 it wasn 
13.46, and in 1952 it is 12.88. In the Engineering and," 
the Textile industries the absenteeism rates have. ‘almost. 
been steady, but in the industries in the “miscellaneous” 


group these arè steadily increasing. From! 10.81 in 1948, 


the absenteeism rate for the miscellaneous industries shot 
up to 34.79 in 1952. This would lead one to apprehend: 
that adequate attention on the problems of absenteeism, 
in the miscellaneous industries is not being given, We. 
would like to draw the attention of the authorities to, this., 

| 
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Year 


1948 
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Tapie IV 


Trade Unions: Monthly Averages 


Total Trade Total Membership 


Unions 
Registered Trade Unions 
43 12.215 
22 6,987 
12 ` 10,654. 
18 4,192 
28 5,074 
E TRADE Untonism 
WEST BENGAL 
12 
10 
oN 
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Chart IV 
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of the Registered Membership 


On 


(Thousands) 
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Trape UNronism 


Trade unionism has a very important. part to play iti 
industrial democracy. The strength of a union depends 
on the number of its members. The stronger and the 
more mature a union, the greater is the likelihood of 
stable -industrial relations between the employers and the 
employees. From table 4 and chart IV we see that the 
membership of trade unions was the highest in 1948 
(twelve thousand). After that there was a considerable 
decrease in 1949, but it again increased in 1950 (eleven, 
thousand). Subesequently, there were decreases in 1951 
and 1952. As we have observed earlier, with the advent 
of independence and the impetus to all-round develop- 
ment, the workers became conscious of their rights and 
attempts at collection actions through unionization follow- 
ed. Thus we witness the tremendous rise in trade 
union membership in 1948. The strength of unionism! 
seems to be a bit abated in 1949, but it registered an in- 
crease in 1950 due to the industrial boom in 1950. The 
effect was temporary. The membership figures fell down in 
1951 and 1952. The number of registered trade unions 


was the highest in 1948 (43 in number), it decreased 


up to 1950, but is increasing at present. The average 
size of trade unions was 284 in 1948, 888 in 1950, and 
is at present decreasing (181 in 1952). 


CONCLUSION 


Taking the period of study (1948-52) as a whole, we 
see that the days lost due to strikes, the average number 


‘of workers involved per strike and the duration of strikes 


are all decreasing. So far as the effects of industrial 
disputes on the national economy are concerned, these 
are a good sign, but there are two disturbing facts. 
While the decrease in the duration of strikes could be 
attributed to the attention focussed on the problem, 
consciousness of trade unionism has been at the same 
time on the decrease. Absenteeism again is increasing 
over the years in the “miscellaneous” industries. 

Our conclusion then is: In recent years strikes in 
industries in West Bengal have ceased to impinge effec- 
tively on the national economly of West Bengal, but a 
certain amount of absence of healthy industrial relations 
is seen in the increase in absenteeism and the decrease 
in unionization. 


The policy of industrial relations in West Bengal 
should then -be oriented on these lines: Efforts have to 
be made to keep the days lost due to strikes at the low 
level, to decrease absenteeism in industries, and to spread 
consciousness of unionism. The high cost of living does 
not seem to be capable of a short-term! solution, but our 
long-term policy should be to keep the cost of living at 
that level at which the real wages of the workers do not 
appreciably decrease in relation to the overall economic 
situation. The recent announcement of Dr. B. C. Roy, 
Chief Minister of West Bengal,-on the fixation of mini- 
mum! wages compatible with the minimum requirements 
of labourers is a step in the right direction, 


ALTHOUGH the attempt to ‘transform the Zionist idéa 
into a State of Israel’ is’ only in: its beginning, it is 
already possible to recognise and ` even to analyse 
‘several phases of its’ process. Big ‘things ‘will depend 
on them, because they will} to a large extent, decide, 
whether the Jewish people will stcceed”in becorhing 
ah active force in the‘ Eastern hemisphere,. now 
assuming a new lease of ‘life, or whether it will always 
be condemned to being’ a group of strangers in this 
part of the world, 


i + 


In this connection, the stru ggle, going on for 
some time for the political power in the Kibbuzim, 
has attained significance. As it is not generally -known, 
what a Kibbuz, plural Kibbuzim, really is, it is. a 
necessary preliminary ¡to` define: its ideological, and 
material tasks. The: aim: of the Kibbuzim, at the 
beginning also called, Kvuza, was the realisation of 
the highest ideal of:the Jewish Renaissance Move- 
ment of the 20th century, the creation of a Jewish 
peasantry on the Holy soil of Palestine, ‘whose 
cultural level, hand in hand with tremendous achiéye- 
ments in farming, should be so high, that the Jews, 
who have turned towards Asia, should be able to 
keep in touch with‘ the . intellectual ‘forces of the 
‘Western civilisation. |. | ae en 


In the American Revie: Zionist Quarterly, 
Elias E. Epstein, well-versed .in the history and 
development of the Kibbuzim, defines their. economic 
aims by the following seven: points: 


Control of the means. of: production . 
Extensive farming 
Combination of farming and. industry 
Mixed farming 

_Intensifying -of farming 

High level of production 

Non-stop cultivation. 
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This description : ‘gives quite a. clear. picture of 
the economic characteristics of the -Kibbuzim. How- 
ever, to make a full -understanding ‘of the Kibbuzim 
Movement possible, it is essential to complete this 
picture by describing its ideological motives, because, 
at least in the beginnizg, it ` considered itself an 
avantgarde, which added ‘to itselt the name “Chalu- 
zim,” “Pioneers.” Although - the basic idea of: the 


Kibbuz is collectivistic, it ig in no-way communistic’ 


in the sense of the Bolshevik Communism. Its idèas 
are a combination of an Eastern Jewish conception 
of Jewish Nationalism, the integral Christianity ‘of 
Tolstoy, the Liberal Anarchism of Kropotkin, and 


t 
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Jean Jacques: Rousseaw’s picture of society. Its think- 
ing culminates in the liberation of the Jewish people 
from the slavery of the towns and their accessories, 
commerce and finante.. 

_ Its ‘moral demands EET to their econo- 
mic ethics. Their principle was the equality of 
everyoné in his or her work,- and this equality was 
transferred also into the relationship between man 
and woman. However, the idea of the equality of 
the sexes has never been put into practice in the life 
of the Kibbuzim. All those stories told about the 
promiscuity of the sexes in the Kibbuzim are entirely¢_ 
fictitious: With the exception of the combined. up- g 
bringing ..of the children, there is hardly any more . 
digression from the civil .matrimonial rules in the. 
Kibbuzim, than in any other human society. ; 

During the great time of the Kibbuzim, up to 
the 1914. ‘World War, ‘there were only two Kibbu- 
zim : Dagania and Merchavia. Their great inspirer 
was Chaim Weizmann, who saw in them the means 
of a peaceful conquest of Palestine through Jewish - 
labour. ' Weizmann succeeded in convincing the 
Capitalistic American Jews, that an experiment of 
collectivistic . colonisation, which was completely 
new to.their way of thinking, was necessary for the 
fulfilment; of the Zionist idea. He also managed io. 
raise the funds for this experiment. The preparation & 
for the rural settlement in Palestine, which even- 
tually followed the method of the Kibbuzim, was 
carried ou; outside Palestine, through the so-called 
Hechaluz' Centres. In 1938 there were thirteen of 
these spread over the whole of Europe. Despite the 


_ difference. of their views, which ranged from ortho- 


dox religious sects to radical atheist-socialist commu- 
nities, they all, without exception, enjoyed the 
furthering: of the Zionist World Organisation. 

There! was a constant stream from Central 
Europe into Palestine of young people, strongly 
influenced'in their ideology by their various non- 
Jewish Youth Organisations. Out of | the contact. 
which they made with those who had lived in the’é 


country for some time, there developed a particular 


type of people, characteristic for Palestine—the so- 
called Kibbuanik ‘and his female pendant; the man 
in blue’ shirt, peak, cap and shorts, the clothes of the 
woman similarly unconventional and only slightly 
feminised.' The women ‘members of the Kibbuzim 
likewise wear shorts, which in time also became the 
fashion of’ the urban youth, The Arab view, that 
i 
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, Kibbuzim have been formed; which have to-day be- , 
come the 


É A; 


 KIBBUZIM 


for the sake of moral, féeling,: a. woman's body 
should be concealed, has: not: been- a minor--contribu- 
ting factor in the intensifying. óf the - ‘antagonism 


between Jews and Arabs.:- 2... rota 
In course of time,: EE E P „groups. ‘of: the 


: exponents | of; .the. conflicting: parties. 
Broadly speaking, there are three ‘groups : : 


S: That of the small Kibbuzim, ‘which has al- 
ways stood in the right wing ' socialistic camp of ' 
the Mapai. They have’ always purposely kept 
their numbers low, in order better .to nurse the 
pao of comradeship. ` 
ethe party from the Kibbuz Arai, 
` has pate ‘out of the socialistic Youth Movement 
of the Hashomer Hazair (Young Watchmen). In 
ts outspoken anti-religious attitude, it is.a party 
strongly inclined to the Left, They .try to re- 
place religion by art, and to give new meaning to 
the old Jewish festivals by bringing ther into 
relationship with the daily ‘life. 
3. The Kibbuz *Meuchad, ` a. paea Kibbuz, 
which used to-be a purely utilitarian: organisation. 
Its intellectual models are Ain Harod and Yagur. 


Ain Harod, the bulwark of the Kibbuzim, is ‘today — 


the object. of fierce battles from: left and right. 
Both are really villages of more than 1,000 inhabi. 
tants, and they govern communal organisations of 
a quality, such as even Central Europeans would 
not be ashamed of. : 


The many ups and downs, TTN aa Zionism 
had to suffer in the economic, field until the creation 
of the State, had little adverse effect on the Kibbuzim. 
Although they endured . hardship, they. were’ never 


‘seriously threatened with the danger of a breakdown. 


‘They were safe in the protection of the Zionist 


~g 


Institution, which never let them. perish, because they 
were at once the elite of. the Jewish youth, and the 
fundamental basis of the Zionist- . development. 

The internal and external difficulties began: with 
the creation of the State, for whose existence _ they 
have done so much, and for whose fundamental being 


they hoped to play the same role as tney did for the . 


Zionist Movement. The State’ still appreciates the 
Kibbuzim, and some of its Civil Servants come from 
their ranks, but the State has obviously other tasks; on 
hand than that of being their sponsor, after more than 
generously endowing them with’ land, which had Jost 
its owners through the, war between Jews and: ji 
and was therefore war-booty. i 

The Kibbuz Movement, which can no be rely 


zon an influx of young people’ born in this country, 


the European sources of additional members 


, having 
long since been exhausted, is faced - with. two alter: 
natives : Unconditionally to surrender toa, State: with 
totalitarian tendencies, or to become perpetual] rebels, 
At the end. of both paths, however, stands the _ same 


-alternative, the sliding into ‘a. dull everyday. existence, 


against which at one time the Kibbuzim fought a 
mortal battle. 


- 
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. be tolerated by everybody. 
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In the search for historical parallels for the events 
which have ‘for.some time, been taking place in the 
: Kibbuzim..of Israel,; the disagreements in the Cloisters 
‘of Byzanz .after: the Council: of Nicaa, . probably 
resemble:the situdtion: most: closely. „Although m 
Israel the subjéct. under dispute is not that of godliness 
:or similarity: to, the Deity. The differences, which have 
‘arisen in the. Holy, Land are not in the metaphysical 
-sphére. However, the question of whether or not the 
judgment in ‘the. Prague Spy Trial was.a just’ one, is 
‘debated. with as much -literary skill and physical glib- 
, ness, as were once the problems of the celestial world. 
` One step is enough to pass from the sublime to the 
ridiculous; When ‘people who! founded Ain Harod, and 
in. 32 years:of hard: work transformed the settlement 
‘from a.marsh land.to‘a flourishing village, still have 
their meals ih a ‘communal dining room, when these 
‘same. people: have separate catering arrangements 
-according .to.their parties, and: insist on there being a 
.space of. three feet, separating. the rows of benches 
.of the Mapai-members from those of the Mapam, then 
logic and ‘common ‘sense will’ no. longer have much 
meaning in, this discussion. Cruel self-irony has 
‘christened: this line of division’ “Latitude 38.’ The 
: overstepping of this line is-no.-less daring a deed than 
. the crossing of the -frontiers between Israel and, an 
‘Arab State.. 

Equally strange incidents ven occurred in other 
places, such as for example, in the Kibbuz Jad Chema, 
which are characteristic of the general situation. Thirty 
inhabitants of the Kibbuz Jaron in Upper Galil had 
entered upon a hunger strike, because as members of 
8 Leftist group between Mapam and the Communists, 
they had been e] jected from the community. After 

being forcefully driven out of their Kibbuz, 27 of them 
-found refuge in the Kibbuz Jad Chana near Chedera. 
Here. it came, to fierce clashes between the various 
, groups,, which were only with difficulty subdued by the 
Police, each Party emissary -fetching help from outside. 
-< - There has never been a lack of conflicts in the 
‘Kibbuaim’ but they have always been based on the 
general universal human problems, and not on party- 
_politics.. Life in a Kibbuz, as life in a Cloister, cannot 
‘The price paid for the 
„elimination, of the struggle for one’s existence, is not 
small. Individual freedom of movement ceases, and 
the attraction of a communal life with people of 
similar views, has recently ' been considerably diminished 
‘through the completely indiscriminate acceptance into 
mo Kibbuzim of -new candidates. 

For this reason, a large part of the German Jewish 
youth, who emigrated to Israel after having been 
forced out-of their country by Hitler, have already 
turned. their backs on the Kibbuzim. Their departure, 
however, was only. a kind of natural selection, which 
endangered neither ‘the: spiritual nor the material 
structure. Above all, their departure was made good 
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by a big economic boom, which for Palestinian condi- 
tions, was of long duration. It may sound strange, but 
the Kubbuzim were amongst the benefiters of the 
Second World War. They enjoyed more than a small 
portion of the monetary blessings, brought into 
Palestine, as indeed into the whole of the Middle East, 
by the presence of the Allied Armies. The rising prices 
of farm products, of goods produced by the Canning 
Factories of Givat Chaim and Givat Brenner, and the 
woodwork factory in Afikim and several other places, 
transformed the Kibbuzim, considering what they 
originally were, into big . money-earners. - Suddenly, 
their pockets, until then only barely filled by the help 
‘of Zionist Institutions, bulged with large sums of 
money. The takings of the Kibbuzim rose from £19,000 
m 1939-to £58,000 in 1940, and’ to £89,000 in 1941, the 
‘Palestine pound at that time still having its full 
“value. Under the influence of this boom, they did not 
succumb only to the mad desire of economic expan- 
sion; the longing for a better and more extravagant 
way of life after their long-endured ascetic existence, 
‘became one of the doubtful consequences of this sudden 
uplift. The dining houses ofthe Kibbuzim became 
more luxurious, the food of the members was far 
better than that of town workers, the common rooms 
were furnished with arm-chairs, like English clubs, and 


small residentia] suburbs were built for the older: 


members. 

.Despite the similarity in their basic organisation, 
the Kibbuzim differed greatly from each other in 
‘several important points. There are various causes for 
these differences—in one place it is the origin of their 
founders, in another the natural conditions, and not to 


2 small extent the donations of members’ parents and 


relations. Gan Schmuel was; fortunate in being built 
on land with an old flourishing orange plantation, and 
right from the beginning, it had no great worries. 
Chefzibah, founded by Czech intellectuals, has, in the 
course. of years, changed from a communal settlement 
into a collective residence of ‘older grandseigneurs. The 
conditions of two camps, formed almost simultaneously, 
and approximately 10 km. from each other, prove what 
& great influence external forees can have on the 
development. The Kibbuz, Gesher ha Sib, consists 
largely of the sons and daughters of wealthy 
American parents, in Beth ha Emek most of the 
inhabitants come from England. The average age in 
both Camps is 25. Gesher ha Sib enjoys 
‘which surpasses even the standard of  well-living 
Israeli townspeople. Beth ha Emek suffers from an 
acute lack of the most necessary essentials. It has 
to live by its own labours, and on the now very 
minute contributions from the Zionist funds, while 
the members of the former Camp were carefully 
equipped by their parents for their Israel adventure, 
and are constantly subsidised. : 

‘With the wealthy as with the Poor, the doit 


comfort, - 


‘impulses. 
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cally still united as with those split up into parties, 


one course of events is noticeable: The main con- 
ception of the idea has disappeared, all have fallen 


from the path envisaged by their founders, and fight 


a tedious battle for a 
today has only a material purpose. 

It was not poverty, which brought them to their 
present position, but a boom, which lasted almost 
fifteen years, and which has made them forget the 
purpose of their task. 

The second misfortune was the ey avagant way, 
in which the Kibbuzim were treated after the 
termination of the Jewish-Arab War, during the 
sharing of deserted Arab land. Idealists, fighting hard 
for their. existence became big landowners overnight, 
without having the experience or the knowledge of 


continued existence, which 


t 


big European. landowners, of the management of a , 


large area of land without sufficient capital to keep 
it going. Although they have received most of the 


American contributions of technical equipment, the. 


conditions in Israel are beginning to take such as 


he” 


turn, that they are not capable of making enough out © 


of their latid to satisfy their greater needs for exist- 
ence. Therefore, even the big Kibbuzim, considered 


during the boom, as prosperous concerns, are not in. 


the position to meet even ridiculously small obliga- 
tions In ready cash. 

This condition, the end of which it is impossible 
to foresee, has changed the former feeling of security 
to one of fear for one’s existence, which hopes to find 
its salvation in polities. In the vain efforts to find a 
way out of this dilemma, lie the roots of the conflicts 
in the Kibbuzim. The younger generation parti- 
cularly, in as far as it is not trying to urbanise itself, 


is seeking its deliverance in Communism, in. which it € 


sees the saviour from the danger of perishing in the ` 


whirlpool of a free fight for oné’s life. 
Neither the State nor the Zionist 
conceal the significance of the conflict. which present 
conditions threaten. To remove this danger, they 
have as yet only tried half-hearted methods, the 
isolation of antagonistic elements by dividing those 
Camps infected by party combats. Despite its high 
costs, this method has proved itself ineffective. It 
has already reduced the State and Organisation 
accounts by several million pounds. 
. The question arises, whether by a reform similar 
to that of the Cloister Reform of Cluny, tie Kibbu- 


Institutions - 


zim could not be assigned new tasks, which by opens. 


Ing up new’ prospects, would create new spiritual 
Its success depends on whether the State 
of Israel will remain a Lilliput organism, or whether 
it will be capable of fighting its way into being a 
nucleus for far-reaching religious and -social ideas. 
Until this question is decided, the Kibbuzim will have 
to continue to vegetate between life and death. 


- Nahariya, Israel, oe 


MASS SOCIETY AND CITY CULTURE 
By RAM SWAROOP VYAS, ».s.s. (London) 


Mass society is a modern phenomenon and thrives 
in a@ particular cultural set-up, called city culture. 
>It has given rise to many modern problems 
5 social psychology and social pathology. We have 
ot used to the idea that we are progressing and that 
science and civilization are leading to an earthly 
paradise. But it may be, that our conception 
regarding: ‘progress’ may be wrong. Progress is a 
value-judgement, a subjective evaluation and not an 
objective fact, and. as such we may be projecting our 
ideas into mature. And it is more than likely, that 
instead of *‘progressing’ we may be rapidly heading 
towards downfall and decay in our city culture, 
which today symbolises for us the idea of ‘progress.’ 
_ “Mass society is characterised by rationality, 
impersonal relations, extreme specialisation of 
roles, loneliness of the individual in spite of con- 
centration of sheer numbers, and loss of sense of 
intimacy and security. In such societies sugges- 
tion, persuasion, propaganda, demagoguery and 
other | aspects of crowd behaviour are common, 
The irrational thus comes to stand in sharp 
contrast to the rationality of implied science, high 
skill and deliberate choice. The impress of mass 
. Society upon man and their culture constitute one 
_ of the most crucial problems of personality 
balance, sense of emotional security and moral use 
of power.’* ss 
. Mass society is an outgrowth of modern indus- 
trial civilization and culture and denotes the fact that 
the psychological characteristics of. individuals living 
under the conditions of urban life are not to be 
found in the older primary group life. In our big 
cities we have a mass of isolated individuals, inter- 
dependent in various external ways, lacking any 
elose sense of personal intimacy and emotional 
security and often having no central unifying value 
er purpose. It must be pointed out here that this lack 
of any unifying value or purpose, lies at the root of 
so many of our maladjustments in our social and 
personal life. Our modern urban culture is in many 
ways a crowd-minded society, such as having transitory 
contacts, emotional reactions, irrationality and values 
different from those of more stable cultures. ) 


Kimball Young has described in some detail 
some of the basic features of mass society and their 
implications for individual and group life as follows: 

“1, There is a stress on rationality, special- 
= isation of roles or functions, impersonality or 
~ Impermanence of contact and  self-assertiveness ; 

these indicate -4 loss of warm intimacy and 
‘emotion of unity and solidarity that we find’ in 
the primary group and in the older secondary 
associations that drew their social support from 
the primary contacts of their members. 

Such a condition fosters a sense of 
personal insecurity, loneliness and incompleteness, 

with the result that l 
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* Kimball Young: A Handbook of + Social Psychology. 


“3. There is a widespread democratisation of 
wants and a growing demand for their equalitarian 
satisfaction. 

“4, As a result of this and high division of 
labour the older dominant class, or elite has been 
challenged and class organisation is in a state of 
great flux. . 

“5. There arises a strong desire for social- 
cultural conditions which will restore -at least some 
of the needed. emotional warmth, integration and 
sense of security. The old cultural order no longer 
fits the complex demands of life. 

“6. Despite the rationality implied in the 
machine process, in scientific ideology, in special- 

` isation of function, in individual rewards (wages, 
profits and prestige) there is a marked increase 
of irrational and emotional thought and conduct. 


The manifestations of this are evident in the 
increased desire for crowd contacts, as at sport 
events, political rallies, prize fights and the 


motion-picture houses, and in less 
more violent mob actions. 


“* Jn these situations, 


frequent but 


suggestion, persua- 
sion, emotional appeals: vicarious adventure, and 
vicarious security are provided. A mixture of 
rational and irrational carries the individual away 
and give him the sense of intimacy, solidarity and 
completeness of response that he lacks in his 
rational and routine contacts. 
“8 But such mass society is temporary, 1b 
does not afford the permanence and _ continuity 
which human beings crave as the foundations for 
their life.”t 

It may be asserted that such a society is no 
better and no worse than any other previous social 
order, it is only different, and just as the primary 
group’ life of the primitive and the ancient people 
gave sense. of security and stability, they lived in a 
more or less static society and the individual was 
made to fit the Procrustes bed of the social tradition. 
There was no such thing’ as an individual develop- 
ment, as we find it today in our competitive urban 
society, and it may be doubted, if on the whole 
those societies were better adjusted than our own. 
In the primary groups of Eastern people, where 
family is still a dominant feature of society, the good 
of the society is generally sacrificed to the advance- 
ment of the family. ‘The conditions are different 
because of the difference in technology and transport, 
but it cannot be gainsaid, that all, the features 
enumerated above exist in mass society and that the 
individual seeks a return of the old filial security) 
and emotional warmth, and perhaps it is too high a 
price to be paid for the material advance which 
science and technology have offered us. 

This digression is only to say that because we 
miss some of the earlier features of primary group 
life, we imbue them with a rosy colour. It may be 
that in course of time man may become well- 
adjusted to the modern urban society, as he was used 
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to the trees in ages gone by. But one serious 
criticism against modern urban society is, that here 
we find the pace of change much greater and man 
cannot easily.still retain his balance and sanity under 
these conditions. ; a 3 | 

But in spite of what. has been said, the problem 
is real and man in modern mass society feels lost 
and lonely. . 


“The many demands of individual choice in 
the midst of numberless contacts and means of 
satisfaction leave the individual distraught and 


dissatisfied. As a result he indulges in thoughts 
and actions that resemble in many ways those of 
the member of an action crowd. A transitory or 
irrational quality makes his attitudes and values 
different from the more stable and rational ones 
assumed in traditional social life. Old moral codes 
appear outworn, personal loyalties of the past 
mean little or nothing, he desires to get everything 
for himself, ‘while the getting is good, there is a 
certain disintegration of life organisation, This 
may reflect in the breakdown of society’s moral 
order. Man in mass society is easily roused to a 
pitch of enthusiasm for this cause and that, but 
may be easily thrown into despair by reverses as 
easily as the man in the action crowd. He not 
only seeks a sense of solidarity and security by 
joining with his fellows in the crowds and audi- 
ences, but identifies himself with the vague and 

- amorphous public that are . addressed by the 
radio and the printed page ™* 


The mass society whose chief features and 
characteristics have just been mentioned, came into 
being as a result of what is termed Industrial Revo- 
lution and the social and technological changes that 
have resulted therefrom. The most important factor 
was. the use of steam power, both for manufacture 
and transport. Later on, electric dynamos and petrol 
and oil engines partly supported and partly supplanted 
the. steam, power. W. S. Thompson has emphasised 
this fact. According to him,’ 


“Steam power was of very great significance in 
promoting mass urban growth in modern times. It 
not only made necessary the concentration of 
workers, but it also made it possible to transport 
food and raw materials from distant parts of the 
country and from . foreign ‘lands. Of all the many 
factors which made for ‘the tremendous concen- 
tration of working populations in the urban 
regions, steam power should probably be assigned 
front rank. Machines and steam power created 
the first factories but there was a cumulative 
tendency at work here. Factories that were 
successful tended to grow even larger. Since steam 
power continued to be the main source of energy 
employed, additions to plant facilities were made 
right adjacent to the earlier buildings. The larger 
the plant the greater the number of people who 
had to live near it in order to work in it. Satellite 
industries also tended to collect round the major 
industries. And the problem of industrial adminis- 
tration also added to the congestion as offices 
were situated in the factories, and in addition to 
labouring classes, a lot of white collar people 


- were employed and lived in the neighbourhood. 


* Op. Cit, 
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The ‚professional classes, such as doctors and 
lawyers and teachers serving both the industrialists 
and the labourers also flocked to the new urban 
centres.” 


But it would be misleading, if it is understood, 
that the development of factory production was thet 
chief factor in creating urban centres,: and the con-. 
gestion that led to mass society. Particularly in” 
England, the enclosure of land. for sheep, and. the 
disorganisation of agricultural life also sent many 
young people into the city in order to find’ employ- 
ment. Agriculture is also related to the development 
of city life, through the development of scientific 
agriculture, by means of improved tillage methods 
and better crops, initiated by Tull and Townshend. 
Robert Bakewell showed how to improve the breed 
of domestic animals. Thomas Coke ‘and Arthur 
Young encouraged large-scale and more efficient 
farming. These innovations together with extensive 
enclosure: of land, ousted peasants from the land ‘and 
created an army of unemployed farm hands to seek, | 
new occupations either in. rising towns or in forelgna 
lands. While creating unemployment, it at the same — 
time made it possible to produce a far greater amount 
of food than ever before, and thus helped to maintain 
a large working class population of non-agricultural 


_ group in urban areas. And as farming became more 


efficient less people were required to produce more 
food. The average American farmer feeds and 
clothes about twenty other persons from the produce 
of his farm. Sometimes this contribution of agricul- 
ture to urban growth is overlooked. ‘It was the 
Increasing efficiency of farming which made it 
possible for the cities to become larger and more 
numerous after the industrial conditions had supplied 
a stimulus to urban growth. It would not. be in- 
accurate to say that machines and factories made the 
industrial town necessary, while improved agriculture, 
transportation and trade have made it possible for 
larger cities to exist with unparalleled frequency. 

Just as the development of factory system and 
the improvement in agriculture made the huge agglo- 
meration of people, called cities, possible, so the 
cities in essence create the mass-man whose pro- 
blems we are studying. In this connection the historic 
development of cities and ‘their evolution will give 
us a more ‘complete picture of our theme. We are 
mainly indebted to Lewis Mumford} for the very 
full and significant analysis of the evolution of the 
cities. He correlates definite urban types or stages¢ 
with the social and cultural conditions produced by ` 
these and in return fostered by them. His theory of 
urban evolution represents a valuable sociological 
contribution to our conception of the stages of urban 
growth. | 

The first type or stage of urban society recog- 
Dised by Mumford, is what he has designated as 


Ț Lewis Mumford : The Culture of Cities, 
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MASS SOCIETY AND CITY CULTURE !- 


eopolis. 
in Neolithic times. It was based upon a pastoral and 
agricultural economy of a simple sort, but with a 
surplus production which provided security and conti- 
nuity. Permanent dwellings were constructed and an 
elementary plan of village construction worked out. 
The village was based upon blood relation and com- 
munity association. This agricultural village com- 
munity was the germ or prototype of the true city 
which appeared later. 


The second type or stage of urban development 
was the polis, represented by Oriental city-states 
and early Greek and medieval towns. ‘This grew up 
from the merging, an association of several village 
communities. It had a common citadel favourable 
for defence, a common shrine or temple in which 
was worshipped a common deity, and a meeting 
place for the exchange of products and ideas. While 
the polis was founded primarily upon a rural 
economy, we find here the beginning of mechanisa~ 
tion in water mills, metal working, wheeled vehicles 
and paved roads. The social división of labour was 
further developed, giving the urban society free time 
and new energy for the development of philosophy 
and art. Special buildings, such as temples, stadiums, 
theatres, guild-halls were constructed to house these 
new cultural activities. But the traditions and social 
eustoms of a rural age still dominated the psychology 
of these urban dwellers. 


Third in order came the metropolis. This type 
of large urban community arose when some one city, 
as a result of strategic location, better natural 
resources, superior trading facilities or all these 
attracted an unusually large number of inhabitants. 
This enabled it to assume a predominant position in 
the region or the county as a whole. Mechanisation of 
life was carried still further, the division of labour 
multiplied. Manufacture and trade finally edged out 
agriculture as the economic basis of urban life. In 
order to assure an adequate food supply, foreign 
trade was elaborately developed. These trading con- 
tacts together with the immigration of foreigners 
produced a cross-fertilisation of cultures. New habits 
and ideas were introduced. Greater wealth and 
treasure stimulated the development of thought, 
philosophy and art. It has been in these new and 
vigorous metropolitan centres, such as Platonic 
Athens, the Florence of Dante, the London of Shakes- 
peare and Emersonian Boston that human culture 
attained its very finest expressions. But even ag early 
as the metropolitan stage, we find symptoms of 
decay. The various cultural elements were not 
adequately integrated, a selfish individualism sprang 
up, war was professionalised, and a fatal gulf deve- 
loped between the wealthy classes and the workers. 


The metropolis came to be dominated more and 
N 


This is the village community which arose- 


Al 


more by the rich and by the ideals entertained by 
that class. i 

The fourth stage of ‘urban development is what 
Mumford describes as megalopolis. In this stage we 
come even more definitely upon evidences of social 
pathology and urban decline. The city is dominated 
by financial and business elements. Mere bigness and 
power become in themselves the ends most sought 
after in urban development and city life. The lust 
for power and wealth crowds out the finer. human 
sentiment. Mechanisation is carried to a new level 
of development. Bureaucracy in government becomes 
characteristic. Standardisation dominates life, even in 
the field of .culture and art. Scholarship descends to 
sterile compilation and statistical research. Education 
is devoted primarily to encyclopedic instruction and 
knowledge is divorced from the realities of life. The 
workers are thoroughly exploited by the wealthy 
classes and the class struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat becomes sharper and more com- 
prehensive. Representative examples of this megalo- 
politan stage of urban development have been 
Alexandria in the third century B.C.; Rome in the 
second century A.D.; Constantinople in the tenth 
century; Paris in the cikloni century and New York 
in our day. ! 


Megalopolis degenerates into, frannooalis a 
stage.into which certain contemporary cities are 
already entering. Here the whole urban economy 


becomes essentially parasitical. Both economics and. 
politics are carried out for the purpose .of exploita- 
tion. Politicians build up a coalition with organised 
criminals. Hence, the tyrannopolis is dominated by 
respectable people who behave like criminals and by 
criminals whose activities do not bar them from 
respectability. This is the age of organised racketeer~ 
ing and commercial crime. Political idealism is 
replaced by cynicism and loss of nerve. The pre- 
datory psychology spreads even beyond the boun- 
daries of State and leads to war and excessive drain 
on great armaments programme. Dictators with all 
the characteristics of local gangsters writ large take 
over the control of entire States. All intellectual and 
artistic work is repressed and thorough-going censor- 
ship established. All original work in arts and science 
ceases. 


Finally, we come to the last and sixth stage ; 
that of urban collapse or the period of necropolis. In 
this terminal stage of urban evolution the cities are 
laid waste by war, famine and disease. The cities 
themselves become little more than empty shells, 
graveyard of ancient glories and contemporary 
degradations. The buildings fall into ruins, the stores 
are looted, economy collapses. Foreign invaders may 
come out to wipe out what remains or the process 
may be brought to an end by dry-rot from within. 
In the necropolitan era we find the city of the dead, 
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pillar of salt. : 

“While Mumford does not contend that cities 
must inevitably pass through all these stages, he 
shows that we have had examples of each of these 
stages in the cities of the past including necropolis 
in the form of Babylon and Nineyeh. Most of the 
large cities in Europe and America have reached the 
stage of megalopolis and,in Fascist countries, they 
had attained the stage of .tyrannopolis. 

A survey of city culture thus displays greater 
maladjustment, as i size. and popuanon increases, 
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flesh turned to ashes, life cae into a meaningless. 


and in opoto its value ‘diminishes. The crime, 
insanity and suicide rates are much higher than’ for 
rural areas, and in large towns delinquency. areas 
exist. There is greater life disorganisation, as has 
been pointed out earlier, and the loneliness of 
individual in spite of sheer number breeds patho- 
logical mental states. It, therefore, seems advisable 
that an upper limit should be placed on the increase 
of the cities, and that vast human agglomerations 
and conurbations producing unhealthy biological and 
mental conditions should not be allowed to develop 
unhindered. 





TOWARDS BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDIN G na 


An’ Indian Visitor’s Impressions 
By Dr. KRISHNA BAI NIMBKAR 


Our visit to the United States, Canada and Japan has 
been made possible by. the generosity of the Ford 
Foundation and the Planning Commission of the 
Government of India** We were a team of five women 
invited to America and Canada-to take advantage of 
the seventh triennial conference. of the Associated 
Countrywomen of the World, which opened in 
Toronto on August 11. E 


The ACW:W as the Association has come to be 


known, js the only international body representing 
countrywomen among 239 non-governmental orga- 
nizations, having consultative ‘status with the United 
Nations. It speaks with authority on behalf of some 
its member countries, on problems. facing women. in 
rural areas in these countries.and does what it can, 
to assist them. It is the Association’s view that if 
customs and habits of a people have to be changed 
towards a better living, it must . be done through 
women. 

In the five-member re Wo of us, myself and 
Shreemati Kameswari Kuppuswamy..of Mysore, were 
from India, nominated by the Planning. Commission ; 
two from Pakistan and one from Egypt. 

After going through the: endless and what 
appeared to me, interminable formalities. of passports, 
visas, inoculations and medical examinations and 
taking our final instructions from the Planning Com- 
mission authorities and the Ford Foundation 
Representative for India in New Delhi, we two 
boarded the plane for Karachi: at New Delhi. At 
Karachi, we changed over to a BOAC flight. We left 
its beautiful airport on a warm, Saturday afternoon, 
August 22, and reached London the following wee 

THRILLING EXPERIENCE 

This was my first long-distance flight outside my 
own country. The varied lands and climates one flew 

* Dr. Mrs, Krishna Bai Nimbkar is „a member of the Social 
Welfare Board, recently constituted by the Government of India, to 
co-ordinate the work of voluntary social service organisations in this 


country. She is now on a study tour and is visiting America, 
Canada and Japan, 
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over; the: halts at stifling, suffocating airports of 
Basra and, Beirut; the strict passport formalities 
there ; the view of the oil fields from the air; the 
breakfast at Rome’s international 
morning ; the aerial view of that “eternal city”; the 
flight over the glistening, snow-capped, “Alps moun- 
tains in broad daylight: the gorgeous lunch at 
Frankfurt, at its lovely and colourful airport, with a 
holiday: crowd watching the landings and taking off 
of international planes; the crossing 
English coast from Dunkirk over the English Channel; 
the vain attempts to spot out famous English land- 
marks, to which one had been ‘so utterly familiar 


airport the next, 
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through history and literature; and the final thrill, of — 


majestically Janding at London’s Northholt airport. 
All this constituted’ a very, personal and thrilling 
experience indeed. ka 
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THE Trane-Amcaninia FLIGHT 

The same night we changed over at London, tò 

a BOAC Strato-Cruiser, on our 
to New York. It was a flight worthy of all the 
superlative descriptions contained in travel books 
ind folders. We flew all through the night; losing 
sense of time and dates and space. We made a brief 
halt at -the Rajyavik airport in Iceland, saw the 
famed, midnight sun, enormous icebergs floating 
lazily on the waters of the Atlantic, half submerged, 
terrible and fascinating in their austere, cold beauty, 
of their isolation and majesty. Thence, over Labra- 
dor, with its 'pine-covered forests and its jagged 
countryside, followed by a brief halt, at Goose Bay. 
Onward, then to New. York, flying over Manhattan, 
to that great city’s international airport. From ` there; 


- to La’ Guardia Airport by taxicab, passing lines and 


lines of New York’s skyscrapers, ca one reached 


Washington. 
' Tx. WASHINGTON 
In Washington, we were welcomed warmly by 
the American women : the Ford Foundation people 


had specially appointed an “escort” for us, Miss 


trans-Atlantic fight ` 
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Landrum, herself, a retired Extension | Wor ker, who 
helped us to see places. 

Our itinerary covered a period of about twelve 
weeks. The first week was devoted to what they in 
¢ America, call an “Orientation” course, which is con- 
ducted with remarkable efficiency and American 
' thoroughness, by the Washington International Centre. 
The second week was devoted to a programme of 
visits, talks and observation, at several State depart- 
ments dr Bureaus of the American Federal Govern- 
ment, like those of Labour, Agriculture, Education 
and Health and Social Welfare. Also included in this 
programme, were many luncheons and meetings with 
representatives of many voluntary and social servire 
organizations in the country, which had their national 
headquarters at Washington, with regieral and 
branch organizations in‘the States and Counties. 

¡Between the two weeks, we had tims to spend 
two week-ends with American friends and hid 
_ opportunities to observe row they lived in their 
. homes. We had also some experience of life in a 
y metropolitan city during our stay at the Statler 
Hotel, one of America’s chain of big luxury hotels. 


Our rooms in this hotel were equipped with every 
conceivable convenience, such as television sets, 
radios, telephones, air conditioners and everything 


that would delight a traveller. The meals provided 
‘were gorgeous but cooked and prepared from simple 
material, pleasant to taste and in endless variety. 

‘We had opportunities too to stay overnights 
with some of our hostesses in their homes. We 
watched them discharge. their daily chores with 
efficiency and quickly with the aid of their electrical 
und mechanical cooking ranges, cold storage arrange- 
ments, -washing machines. We saw. some of them do 
a weeks washing in their homes in half an hour, 
without worrying about the dhobi. We saw them 
cleaning their backyards and mowing their lawn: in 
3 matter of minutes. 

We saw too, the American farmer in his home 
setting. We watched him attend his cows, his fowls, 
his pigs, his grass farms. We noted the utterly 
hygienic standards achieved in the milking of his 
sows and in the preparation of his farm’s milk pro- 
ducts for the American markets. We. ate great, 
luscious apples, straight from the trees in -his orchards, 
drank milk from his coolers. We visited the local 


board hospital, completely equipped for all kinds of | 


æ medical relief to the local community. We saw too 
‘the ivy and honeysuckle, the pines and the oaks, the 
silver spruce and the maple, which we had only read 
about in our school text-books at the Egmore 
Presidency Training School in Madras. We drove to 
‘Maryland with the young Mrs. Wilson, aged 66, 
driving us in her automobile, to see a village farm 
at Harpers Ferry, passing week-end holidaying 
erowds in their automobiles, across the Shannon Rock 


.the first fortnight of my 


would like to do. 
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: tiver, crossing areas filled with hotels, trailer caravans, 


wayside markets and drug stores. It was a memo- 
rable week-end indeed for one, who travelled third 
class in India on principle and who had promised 
Gandhiji, when she was a girl, not to wear anything 
but khadi. I wore my usual khadi wherever I went, 
Its dignity and simplicity attracted attention. There 
were friendly comments in the newspapers about the 
khadi saris I wore and a genuine appreciation for 
things one stood for. 


r 
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Dr. Krishna Bai Nimbkar 
Somp SALIENT FEATURES 
Such was America, as it appeared to me during 
stay ` there, in that new 
world they are trying to build. „Through all the 
things I was privileged to see, I noticed and thought 
of some of its salient features. The utter unconven- 
tionalism, the smile of welcome, the civility and 
ooliteness they give to one another, the hospitality 
with its spontaneity, the awareness of increasing 
internationalism that seems to govern the expanding 
life of the ordinary American citizen of today, his 
deep assimilation of the spirit of modern democracy, 
his intense desire to keep up to standards of 
rightéousness laid down by his people, the growing 
pride in his institutions and’ new traditions and the 
desire to take his nation from greatness to greatness, 
bore evidence to the magnificent ‘struggle of a new 
type of humanity. All this made an abiding impres- 
sion on më. I felt deeply moved indeed. Their 
courage atd- faith in themselyes was something of an 
eye-opener to me. i 


The American human energy is something very 
terrific. Their vitality and struggle to keep them- 
selves perpetually active which results in every man, 
woman and child to engage themselves, in some form 
of work or other, is astonishing. At the same time, 
they seem to find a lot of leisure to do things they 
This is probably because of their 
highly mechanised existence. In short, their material 
existence thas reached a standard of perfection and 
regimentation, which is unthinkable to a person from 
the East. 

- Createp New PROBLEMS 
I may be right—I may be wrong in my assess 
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ment of American values, but it. doe seem to. me 
that all this mechanical perfection towards a better 


material existence, is likely to dull the edge of- 


creative effort in the long run. A day might come 
when the American people may not know what to do 
without the perfect means at their disposal. For 
example, the manner in which household vermin has 
been exterminated by . their moth balls, vacuum 
cleaners and insecticide sprays is also leading the 
American people, equally to discover means to exter- 
minate the human being, considered undesirable by 
them, by their research into the use of the A and 
H bombs! 

These imbalances agitate one’s mind, especially, 
if one were accustomed to the idea of a Gandhian 


peace. Jt is also agitating the minds of many in 
.America itself—of world federalists,- humanists and 
pacifists who are all trying to work out a new 


formula for human endeavour, towards directing the 
era of perfected ways of living to enrich the under- 
privileged world. Is it this motivation then, that is 
at the bottom of the Marshall Plan, the Point 4 
Programme, the TCA and the International Educa- 
tional Exchanges ? Or is it the attempt to counter 
the expanding political’ philosophies of a totalitarian 
communism, which, according to them, has done the 
world no good ? Or again, is it the psychology of an 
emergent, new race of men and women, trying to 
assert itself and to establish itself in its new position, 
replacing a decadent world power and race groups 
of Britain and France, to which two countries them- 
selves, the Americans still claim ancestry ? All these 
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T impinge themselves on any visitor from the 
East, who sees America and the Americans for the 
first - time 3 
THe INDIAN View 

The Indian visitor to America reacts’ to. it all> 
according to his or her roots, which they have had 
in India. Personally, I cannot help upholding, © 
honestly and truthfully, the philosophy of Gandhi 
and Radhakrishnan and Vivekananda. The ‘inter- 
nationalism of Nehru and the vision of ‘our own 
attempts at the revival of our amcient village’ 
economy based on self-sufficiency and self-help, 
leading to a fulfilment of both the spiritual and. 
material needs of man, enabling him “to live in 
harmony with Naturé, with his neighbours, with trees 
and flowers and even bees and insects in their 
setting and with God in His manifold manifestation 
seems better. It seems to mé too, that in a system of 
practical philosophy such as this, our Five-Year Plan 
is @ good beginning. ‘It may not be perfect. But ita 
has the seeds of big endeavour on. a national scale,= 
to solve some of our problems, without forgetting they 
basic things | we in “Indie, are mage of, rightly’. or . 
wrongly, a 

Yet, I still believe we have a lot to learn from 
America. We have a lot to teach them‘ +00. : There 
is not a more receptive nation toda; y to our ‘philo- 
sophies of life and living. This we shall. be able to 
do, only by these mutual exchange programmes for 
which we have tó thank the far-sighted policies of 
both the Governments of India arid the United 
States of the present day. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
“Shiva-Shakti Worship’ in Kashmir” 


Papers giving descriptive accounts of religious 
rites and practices of different parts of. this vast country 
are always welcome. They help the people in knowing 
each other.. Nay, they tend to create a feeling of unity 
and solidarity among the people by way of bringing 
into prominent relief the underlying unity pervading 
through the apparent diversities that binds together 
the Hindus of different corners” speaking different 
languages, wearing different .dresses and observing 
apparently different religious practices. Hence, the 
need for compiling these accounts with . care and 
presenting them in a clear and unambiguous form 
requires no emphasis. But unfortunately this does not 
in general appear to be fully recognised. So the papers 
sometimes arouse our curiosity but do not satisfy it. 
Rajali’s paper on “Shiva-Shakti Worship in Kashmir” 
published in the August issue of The Modern Review 
seeks to show that Shakti worship became popular in 
Kashmir from olden times and refers to the deities 
worshipped and the feasts and festivities observed- to 
this day. All this is very good and interesting. But 


story ? 


only a mention of the. names, presumably in their 

popular and sometimes corrupt forms, without giving 
any details serves very little useful purpose. Even a 
reference to the Sanskrit formis would have. in ~ some 
cases at least been of partial help. Occasionally, but 
not always, the Sanskrit forms may easily be guessed. 
Gauri Trateya seems to be Gauri Tritiya, Jetha Astami 
and Poh Asi@mi may be Jyaistha Ashtami and Pausa 
Ashtami respectively. But what is Khriv Chodah ? Is- 
Navargh a variation of Navaratra? And we want to 
have some information about the time and nature ` of 
these festivals. We want to have some details. about 
deities like Sarika and Rajni. We cannot remait 
satisfied with the statement that the Stverttri, a`festi=' ~ 
val of! wide popularity, is observed in Kashmir’ on the 
13th day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna and not on 
the 14th as in other parts of India. Some light needs 
be thrown on the reason for this difference. Is there 
any Shastric authority for this Kashmirian practice or _ 
even a reference to it in-any popular or mythological 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI |, 
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-By T. B. NAK 


SaınT Augustine used to say that man wonders at the T EA U.P., Gwalior and M.P., where they 
rolling sea and the boundless sky but does not look at number 56,782. They appear to be of the same stock as 
the most wonderful thing: man, himself. It was perhaps the Cham'ars of U.P. and seem to have migrated here 
Hamlet who wondered at man, noble in reason, infinite from that state and settled near Khandwa and Hoshanga- 
in capacity, like an angel in action and like a god in bad. They have been studied in and nearby Khandwa. 
" apprehension. An anthropologist is another person who Racially the Balahis are not a caste approaching to 
“wonders at man and his affairs, but he is different. He anything like uniformity of features or purity of race. 
does not give up man as a quintessence of dust like the The mean stature of males is 159.6 cm, the mean cepha- 
Prince of Denmark. His wonder is replaced by sobriety, lic index of males is 77.3 and the mean male nasal 
he studies man and his- work most dispassionately and index is 80.5. Their skin colour varies from a light 
- objectively and gives us the report of his observation. _ brown to black and the hair colour is a very dark brown 
or black. They seem to have received a number of 
accretions from Aryan and non-Aryan races of India; for 
even in the di tion of ‘blood groups they differ from 
the Indian average ; ‘they have all the groups, A. B and- 
O in the same prapprtion. 


y 
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i DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 
The wearing apparel of the Balahis consists mainly 
of loom-made articles untouched by needle and scissors. 
The traditional dress of a male Balahi consists of a loin- 
cloth, keiti or dhoti, a coat, angarkha or amgarsa, or a 
shirt camiz, and a head-cover, pagri or topi. Shoes, 





oe” r juta, they wear only in the summer when the hot soil 

-Ap burns even the thick soles of their feet to blisters or on a 
journey and during ‘field work. 

-~ “4 Balahi patriarch on his seat 

> i of honour 


I am introducing to you* such an anthro- 
pologist’s study of a small m'an in our state. The study is 
called the Children of Hari and is written by Reverend 
«Stephen Fuchs. Now over 45, father Fuchs was associ- 
ated with the Society of the Divine World at Khandwa 
where he spent about ten years. He is now _ working 
for the famous Anthropos Institute of Vienna in its Indian 
Branch - at Bandra, Bombay, and he also lectures at the 
St. Xaviers’ College, Bombay. Father Fuchs has writtem 
over fifty superior papers in the Anthropos, the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, the New Review, 
etc., and has also worked on behalf of the Census 1931 ; 
among the Bhils of Central India, taking their anthropo- A Balahi Sadhu 


metric measurements. This book, The Children of Hari, j 
describing the culture and social life of the Balahis has The -usual attire of the Balahi female consists of only 


about 463 pages, A plates, a good introduction by tWO pieces of cloth : the lugra, a large sheet which covers 
®Christoph Von Haimendorif, is priced Rs. 25 and is pub- the lower portion of the body, the back and the head ; 
‘lished by Harold Verlog, Vienna, in 1950, and available and the choli or angia, a bodice which covers and sup- 


at the Indian Branch of the Anthropos Institute, Bandra, ports the breasts. The lugra is about 16 haths in length 
phar 20. ¥ and about four to five feet in breadth and is donned in 


II - the usual Marathi style. Women and girls neyer wear 
shoes except in the hot season, when at field work or on 


r 
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POPULATION AND RACE 
The Balahis are untouchables belonging to the Nimad È * Introduction of the book to the- Jamalpur Book - Club on 
District of our state. Their*total al-India population is pecember 7, 1951. The photographés have been tai MAI sven by 
about 5 lakhs 84 thousand and they are distributed in Dr. S. Fuchs, the author of the book, 
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a journey ; but they take off the shoes when they enter 
the village. A woman should not wear shoes when she 
meets a men, especially if he is her husband. 

The Balahi men have various methods of dressing 
their hair. Often the whole skull is shaved with the 
exception of the chutti. This fashion, very popular with 
them, is known as gota. Others have the hair of their 
head cut except for the portion over the ears. This is 
called kalam. Some keep very long hair and cut it off 
at neck-length ; it is called singora. Women allow their 
hair to grow and coil it in a simple twist at the back of 
the head ; and they are rather untidy in arranging their 


hair. 





Devotees of Kati Mata 


Balahi men generally wear few ornaments. They 
have ear-rings murkhi and bhauri,  silver-rings on the 
wrists, finger rings and waist chains kurudlu. But the 
Balahi women have a greater number of ornaments of 
gold, silver, nickel or glass ; but never of brass. In the 
ears they wear the dodi and jhumka, in the hair the 
bindia, bija, and bora; and round their necks the takli, 
a massive silver ring and silver chains, and pot strings 
of glass pearls worn by married women. Then there are 
finger-rings, wristlets (the dal, the erya and the gol), 
anklets (the kara and the payera), and toe-rings (the 
bela, the tichhia and bichhia). Unlike the aboriginals 
they wear few tatoo marks. f 


Foop AnD DRINK 

pae eat joari bread, boiled rice and dal. Wheat 
and vegetables are also eaten when they can afford to 
buy them, There are two specialities of Balahi diet for 
which they are looked down upon by other castes ; they 
eat carrion and jutha, the leavings of food of higher 
castes. They drink liquor, use pan and at times a few 
take opium also. 

It 
Lire History OF AN INDIVIDUAL 

Birth: Children are most welcome for the Balahi. 

When a child is born there is much rejoicing and feast- 


ing. Now-a-days it is customary for the father himself boy is about six to eight 
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to assign a name to his child. He never ventures to 
give the child his own name or that of its mother for 
the belief is that the parent would die if a child is given 
the name of its father or mother. Frequently a boy or 


a girl gets a second name by which they will be called, 


The real name is not even known in public. Boys 
usually receive as their names an epithet of Krishna, 
Ramla or any other Hindu god. Children are also named 
after days, e.g., Manglya (Tuesday) or cies (Wea- 
nesday) . 

On the sixth day after birth the goddess Chatti is 
worshipped. This goddess is supposed to write the 
child’s fate on his forehead on the coming night. On, 
the eleventh day after birth Jalwai puja is edone. The 
ceremony resembles a certain rite in the wedding ritual 
and shows that a marriage is not complete if not blessed 
with children. The mother moves out of her seclusion 
on the twenty-first day. The mother nurses her child 
for about three years or until the next child arrives. She 
suckles the child whenever it begins to cry. There is 
no regular time of feeding. They just grow up being 
attended to by older siblings and there is no botheration 
about their training and education. There is no cruelty 
towards children and no infanticide. They learn bw 
imitation and observation and soon reach the marriage 
age. 





A Khadi 


MARRIAGE 


From the Balahi point of view the first purpose of 
marriage is procreation, the perpetuation of the family, 
the clan, the caste. A Balahi marriage, as any other 
‘Hindu marriage, comprises three groups of ceremonies 
which are performed to celebrate, (i) the betrothal, (ii) 


4% + 


the actual marriage contract and (iii) the beginning of 


conjugal life. 

They of course see that a man marries outside the 
clan of his father and of his mother. Blood relationship 
up to the fifth degree and affinity to the third degree 
inclusive make a marriage unlawful. A widow cannot 
marry a member of her former husband’s clan. 

Engagements are generally arranged when a Balahi 
years of age and the girl 
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usually slightly younger. The betrothal is 
parental affair ; if both the parties agree they decide on 
the chhoti mangni in which the boy’s father with a few 
men of his village goes to the girl’s home; there they 
drink liquor saying: “Let us now drink the liquor of 
the betrothal.” 


entirely a, 





An old Balahi woman 


When the last bottle is empty, the boy’s father pours 
a few drops of liquor in a glass and offers it to the 
giri’s father saying, “I am giving you my son. Let 
there be no quarrel.” The girl's father drinks it, pours 
some drops in it and offers it to the boy’s father saying, 
“Į give you my daughter. She will work for you. ‘Treat 
her with indulgence.” This ceremony is called larka 
larki ka adla badla. After two or three months the 
boy’s father goes to the girl’s father’s house with presents, 
which includes some clothes and sweets for the girl. One 
year after the betrothal the bride-price has also to be 
paid up. It amounts to Rs. 30 to Rs. 4) and is 
demanded by the girl’s father because he loses a worker 
in the house and also because he brought her up. It 
also guarantees for the stability of the marriage. 

In the marriage proper the main ceremonies are : 
the bride and the bridgroom are anointed with haldi in 
their respective homes; at the, bridegroom’s house a 
marriage booth, mandap is erected; the bridegroom’s 
party, barat, goes to the bride’s village in carts and stay 
for a while in a special house, janwasa. Then the bride 
and the bridegroom meet under the mandap; their hands 
are joined and the hems of their garments are also tied; 
and after a banquet there are a few other minor rites per- 
formed. The next day the bridegroom’s party with the 
bride goes to their own village. The girl goes to her 
father’s house after a few days during which she is not 
allowed to sleep with her husband and lives there until 
her first menstruation. 

After her first 


menstruation word is sent to her 


father-in-law that she is now ready to enter married life 


and that he may come to fetch her. The mlan soon arrives 
with some companions and is served with liquor and 
a good feast. They go to their own village with the girl 
early next morning. The arrival of the girl at her 
husband’s house is called ana. 
IRREGULAR ForMS OF MARRIAGE 

Over and above the regular marriages described 
above there are elopements and enforced marriages also. 
A woman can enter the house of a man and inform him of 
her intention to stay with him! and he keeps her. Poly- 
gamy is ellowed but not largely practised. Widows are 
also allowed to marry. Divorces are allowed and are 
frequent. Usually, it is the woman’s relations who seek 
a divorce because of ill-treatment, dissatisfaction of the 
women or the prospect of a good bride price in case of a 
remarriage. 

DEATH AND FUNERAL 

Ther; comes death as sure as anything ; and the 
Balahis do not believe in deceiving a patient with soothing 
words about his chances of recovery. They are frank 
and express doubts as to his recovery. They, even the 
dying men, have little fear of death, do not think about 
it and Eve entirely for the present. 





A young Balahi woman 


The dying person is placed on the ground, a bier is 
prepared, the dead body is washed and clad in a new 
cloth. The mourners put some silver coins and grain- 
balls in the hands of the corpse and spread new clothes 
over the bier and then tie the dead man on the bier. The 
widow of the dead man dresses in her best clothes and 
ornaments, weeps with heart-rending sobs, anoints the 
dead mlan with haldi (signifying the return of the mar- 
riage haldi) and then takes off her jewels and ornaments. 

Four men carry the bier to the burial ground led 
by a near relative carrying a smouldering dung-cake in 
his right hand. All the way the mourners should in- 
cessantly say : Ram bolo bhai Ram! The body is buried; 
the mlourners take a bath in a river or nala and return 
home. 

Ten, days they mourn, the women singing pitiful 
dirges in the early morning every day. On the tenth 


48 
day they offer puja to Ganapati and then there is a 
funeral banquet 


IV 


SociAL ORGANISATION AND Economic LIFE 
THE Cass i 
The Balahis as a caste have several endogamous 
subdivisions—the Kori, the Gannoria and the Katia. They 
have, a number of exogamlous class, which they call got 
or kul, the members of one kul being considered brothers 
and sisters cannot marry each other. 


THE FAMILY 

Tt is the most important unit in their social organi- 
sation. It generally consists not only of husband and 
wife and their children but also of the wives of children 
of the grown-up sons. It is more often than not a 
family group, a so-called joint-family. In a well-ordered 
joint-family all its members contribute their share to 
the support of the whole family. The father is 
the seat of authority ; and the owner of the entire pro- 
perty. When the brothers separate they get equal share 
of family property, sisters do not get anything. 





Balahi dancers 


THE PANCHAYAT 

The public affairs of a Balahi village community are 
managed by a communal body called panch or panchayat, 
‘which has a membership of four or five elders elected 
by the adult male population of a village. The panch 
has wide jurisdiction powers. It discusses and decides, 
for example, the sinking of a well, the building of a 
mandir, or the acquisition of common caste- -property. 
It'can enforce the observance of the caste-rules and can 
punish the transgresses. Slander, petty thefts, disputes, 
‘even bride-price and divorces, all fall under its 
jurisdiction. The panch has authority to impose punish- 
ment extending from a small fine to expulsion from the 
caste, which is really a very hard punishment. There 
is a bigger though rarer caste-council consisting of mem! 


bets of twenty or more villages, which meet to decide 


more important caste questions, 
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CASTE OFFICIALS 

The Balahis have a number of important caste 
officials. The first is the headman of the caste called 
jat patel or mehtar. His office is for life-time and his 
task is to preside over caste meetings. No purification 
ceremony is performed without him. The second is the 
bhat, the caste-registrar, who visits Balahi villages fallen 
to his share and records important events of each Balahi 
family in his district. The third one is their spiritual 
guru who is himeslf a Balahi. He goes from village to 
village where his followers live; he is often called 
to attend a wedding but certainly his presence is 
required for the funeral services on the tenth day after 
death. The fourth official is the barber, nai who is 
also a Balahi. To each nai a certain number of 
villages is assigned and it is his task to cut the hair 
and shave the head of the Balahis living in these 
villages. Then at certain feasts, weddings and fune- 
ral feasts, he is called to act as the official master of 
ceremonies. And last but not the least important is 
the Balahi Brahman who administer to the spiritual 
needsof the Balahis. He is also called to cast the 
horoscope of a new-born child and to give it an auspi- 
cious name, 


SomE Caste RULES 

Here are a few of the many caste rules: (i) A 
Balahi is expelled from! his caste for killing a man, 
or a cow or a bullock, a dog, cat, jackal, squirrel, horse 
or mongoose ; for committing incest ; for being beaten by 
a sweeper, Mang or Dhobi. (ii) The  Balahis regard 
as unclean—the dead body of a dog, a cat, a mongoose, 
a donkey, a horse and a squirrel. They never touch even 
a live donkey and usually avoid touching a live cat or 
dog. (iii) New accretions from other castes are always 
welcome to them. The only condition for admission to 
their community is that the applicant comes from a 
higher caste, 


RELATIONS TO OTHER CASTES 

The Balahis are not commonly treated with contempt 
by members of higher castes but rather as a people 
with whom one should not be in close contact. A high 
caste man feels polluted and must take a bath if he is 
touched by a Balahi. It is said that in times not long 
passed a Balahi was not even allowed to spit on the 
ground for fear of polluting a high caste man who might 
tread on his spittle. He had te carry a spittle on a 
string round his neck. 

With equal, if not greater, severity the Balahis treat 
members of castes a shade lower than their own. They 
keep distance from a Mehtar (lower than themselves) 
more- carefully than any member of a higher caste. In 


-fact a Balahi would lose his caste if he sits with a 


Mehtar on the same bed or bullock-cart. 


RELIGION 
- The Balahis believe in most of the Hindu gods like 
Rama, Krishna, Mahadeo, Haiiuman and Ganesh. They 
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worship the snake god, the god of cattle and of buffaloes 
and also Kabir. Their belief in the Hindu gods shows 
that they are largely Hinduised. i 

They have their own clan-gods and goddesses whom 
they pay the highest respect. They have the m'other-cults 
also in the form of the worship of the Dhaj Mata and 
Katimata. There is a lot of superstitious boliefs in 
witches, ghosts and demons. They have sorcerers also 
who can drive out witches if they have possessed any one. 


Economic LIFE 


About 2.6% of all Balahi earners are cotton 
weavers; 73.0% are em'ployed as field labourers, wood- 
cutters, etc., only 12.2 per cent are cultivatos of any kind, 
2.0 per cent are raisers of livestock and the rest have 
On the whole they are very 
poor and generally indebted. 


various other occupations. 


V 


THoucHTS AFTER READING THE BOOK 

We have travelled very far in being acquainted with 
the culture of the Balahis. We must stop now and see 
what the book has given us. In the first place it shows 
that anthropology and sociology are very useful not only 
in gaining a detailed knowledge of the working of a 
society but also in laying bare the ills of the people. 
If we want to know a remedy we must have the diagnosis 
of the disease first. These are the sciences which can 
do that for societies. If we want to know the trials 
and tribulations of the Harijans and help them, Harijan 
sociology must precede all other efforts. 


Secondly, the book is a challenge to all of us who 
call ourselves free citizens of India. Here is a problem! 
the book says as real as the yonder beggar on the road 
which is a blot on our country. If we are to be a really 
democratic people, untouchability must go. It is an 
anachronism to-day in the ‘face. of industrialisation, 
democracy and rational thinking on social subjects. The 
longer we connive at it, the more dangerous the future 
of democracy becomes. 

Lastly, the book brings to light, though not directly, 
a very important characteristic of att “culture” that 
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culture is not only a historic continuity but also a 
geographic continuity. The Balahis have so many custom's 
similar to the people of Gujarat and their language has 
so many Gujarati words that if we want to really under- 
stand them, we must know a lot about Gujarat culture 
and vice versa. Those talking about water-tight 
provincial cultures should take a note from this. 





A Balahi Bhat 


IN THE END 

The book is one of the most objective and scientific 
records of a culture I have ever read. There is very little 
of emotion in it and nothing of romance which some of 
the “tribal” anthropologists are prone to have. It is 
a patient study of over ten years and shows that in 
anthropology tip and run writers producing a monograph 
every year, cannot succeed in the “scientific” sense. The 
printing and binding are excellent. I recommend the 


book to all the members of the Jabalpur Book Club and 
also add that it is better to read one such book than to 
read ten novels or a hundred short stories. 
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MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS OF YUGOSLAVIA 


By R. P. SINGH 


Or all the Slav tribes, the South Slavs were those who 
came nearest to the cultural centres of the late Roman 
Empire during the great migration of the Nations. The 
works of their early art shows how best their sense for 
formative art was ennobled by the ancient beauty of the 
Roman palaces and squares. Elements of the Great 
Roman art always infiltrated into South Slavs’ art in 
accordance with the traditional conceptions. Slav build- 
ings dating from the conversion of Christianity are still 
preserved in the Balkans and resemble in principle the 
Byzantine, Eastern and South Italian architecture of that 
time, 
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Amphitheatre .in Pula. A magnificent example 

of Roman architecture built from the Ist to 

the 2nd century. The ellipsoid areta held 25,000 
spectators 


Among the monuments scattered all over Yugosla- 
via, the Dalmatian monumlents are more interesting and 
appear in greatest variety. The monuments in Macedo- 
nia are clearly marked with Byzantine influence, while 
those in Serbia and Bosnia present an original synthesis 
of Roman and Eastern art. 

Condition for the particular development of this 
architecture are to be found in the age-old tradition of 
stone chiselling, which is abundant and excellent in this 
region. These imposing monuments are scattered through- 
out the beautiful regions of the old Serbian Empire. 
The members of the Nom'anja Dynasty cultivated a parti- 
cular type of church—a single chamber with a vaulted 
roof of vast diameter and of cylindrical construction. 
Records relating to these buildings show the engage- 
ment of architects from the - Littoral for inlaying the 
facades of these churches with marble and for decorating 


them with splendidly sculptered porticos and trifores, 
was directly dependent on their affinity with the contem- 
porary art of the eastern and south-eastern Adriatic 
Coast. - 


At the beginning of the 14th century the greatest 
architects of the northern regions of the Byzantine 
Empire crossed the frontiers ef the Serbian staté. They 
succeeded in imposing on a whole school of architecture 
principles habitual in those regions. The monuments 
of this group have a ground plan usually a quadrangle 
with an inserted cross having a cupola above” the inter- 


Palace of the Roman Emperor Diocletian (3rd 
century) at Split on the Adriatic Coast 


section of its limbs. 
tall cupolas express an upward surge, but the interior 
appears somewhat confused because of the intricacy of 
its supporting system. The facades 
stone decoration. 


also lack plastic 


The third group consists of the buildings of another 
school at the mouth of the Morava river. Their ground 
plan is trefoil, whose apses support the beautifully pro- 
portioned cupolas. The facades, embellished with deco- 





Roofs crowned with one or more « 
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rations carved in stone, have a Gothic tendency—a 
tendency which becomes apparent in the last buildings of 
the middle 15th century. 





The Church in Zadar, built at the beginning of 

the 9th century by Bishop Donat, unites the 

Byzantine conception of space with the Roman 
style of building 


The architecture and sculpture in the interior re- 
gions, especially in Macedonia and Serbia, chiefly form! a 
frame for the art of painting. The characteristics of its 
expression and form are directly related and tightly 
interlaced with Byzantine school. 


Paintings and frescoes of Yugoslav mediaeval art, which 
embellish these monuments are distinguished by certain 
features of their own. Humanistic conception is more 
evident. The grand composition of mural paintings in 
particular and the architectural proportion of buildings in 
general are determined by the proportions of man. 
Every design is penetrated with the thought of man, so 
that his relation towards the edifice is perfectly har- 
monius. This art, with vivid emoluments of humanism’ 
and realism, forms a sort of introduction to the European 
Renaissance, not only because of its expression in form 
but also because it is the most complete manifestation of 
an epoch which prepared the modern ara. And for the 
people who created this art it is the best document of 
their past which is according to the poet’s words ; 





“Like the stars which though expired 

Still send their light to man, 

And man sees the light, form and colour, 
Of stars which exist no more.” 





Medieval City Wall of Dubrovnik, commercial 

Republic on the Adriatic. The ships of Dub- 

rovnik used to call on the Indian ports in the 
16th and 17th centuries 
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Tombs from the early middle ages found 
in Stobi 
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By. T. S. R. RAO 


iN an age of passing values, with the accent deeply’ and 
weil set upon materialism and earthly accomplishments, 
when the richer and rarer sublime values of life have 
been sadly forgotten, India has indeed struck a happy 
note of harmony by continuing to serve as a store-house 
of inspiration and spiritual wealth to those who aspire 
to rise above mundane pleasures and attachments and 
breathe of the heavenly air of lasting happiness and peace. 

Immeasurable has been India’s contribution in the 
past to the cause of peace and goodwill among mankind torn 
amid constant wars and man-made catastrophes. While 
Greece and Rome of Archaeological fame were in their 
infancy building the beginnings of their mighty culture 
and civilisation, while the continents of Europe and Africa 
were all wilderness with primitive people inhabiting them, 
not far removed from! their simian ancestors, India provided 
the stirring contrast by shining forth as a dynamo of art, 
culture and religion that blazed a deathless trail through 
the East, enlightening the masses, giving nations and 
peoples a God to worship and a lamp of faith to shine in 
their hearts. While barbarism in its stark and crude form 
ruled the hearts of millions in the West, where man had 
only just discovered fire, India thrived and blossomed 
forth like a full-bloom lotus, shedding a rare spiritual 
fragrance around, providing thereby vital nourishment to 
the country, and the people, not only of this land but also 
in other lands in the East. 

Only India could bring forth time and again, as the 
hour needed them, great souls who were not unlike their 
Creator in their spiritual effulgence, to disseminate know- 
ledge divine so that man may forget his wars, and his 
ambitions, his wealth and his family attachments and. 
turn his face for once in his life towards the Divine 
Source from where he came and to which he would re- 
turn ere long. India was—and still is—like a cradle 
whereby every hour of day and night were born in various 
parts of the country enlightened souls to lead a blind 
struggling mankind along the thorny meshy path towards 
a lasting peace. 


The most surprising and unique feature of India’s reli- — 


gious beliefs has been that it has succeeded in attracting, 
through all these centuries, countless aspirants and adherents 
not by the power of sword or gold but by the simple mag- 
net-like force of sacrifice and suffering. Gandhiji was a sym- 
bol of these twin-ideals of India’s faith and religion, and it 
was no wonder therefore that he demolished the might of 
the world’s largest empire and gave back to the people of 
India a liberty they had long lost all touch of. All men 
and powers bowed before him, for he carried in his hands 
a force that power-blind m'en could not understand, a force 
that could turn the most destructive bombs and weapons 
into damp squibs, that could sheath the unsheathed swords 
of fanatics, wipe the tears of the oppressed and make the 
faces of men flush with smiles at the very thought of 
suffering and jail-sentences. | 
Amazed by the accomplishments of science and 
invention in the Western countries, we are prone to nurture 


secret desires that India too should have skyscrapers, a 
hundred thousand theatres, jet-fighters and atom bombs, 
that India too should wax bold with the prop supplied by 
armamental power, with an unimagineable capacity for ¥ 


destruction, so that she also can comm/and allegiance from 


the smaller nations of the world as do the Big Powers. 
Let us at this juncture remember that arms and power 
have with them, as essential corollaries, only misery and 
destruction. In this connection, it may be wise to recall 
the noble role played by India’s Custodian force in Korea 
in cementing the deep cracks in the lives of several 
thousand Koreans. Even though, on the face of it, foreigners 
may think it to be a fantastie claim, I would ‘humbly aver 
that in these hard months of trial and suspense, in an 
air filled with mutual suspieion and distrust, India has 
done more than the belligerents on either side to give a 
fresh hope and a new inspiration to the prisoners of wa. 
who, in a way, reflect in them the various aspirations of 
the Korean people. 

Let us not foreget that just as naval strength is © 
the backbone of British prestige and power, as art is the ¢ 
backbone of life in France, so also religion is the bedrock 
of India’s future prosperity and happiness. Unknowingly, 
it plays a signal role in our lives in bringing the three 
hundred sixty-two million people of India, with numerous 
barriers of sects and castes im them, together under one 
banner. Whether we are Hindus, Muslims, Jains or 
Christians, whether we live in palatial mansions with 
servants to wait upon us or in dingy dirty hovels sustaining 
ourselves on barely a single meal a day, we are all in a 
sense receiving our vital sustenance from the pulse-beat of 
faith—in our God—in whatever form we take Him—and 
our spiritual wealth. We may have dispensed with rituals, 
even with religion itself in the case of some of the ultra- 
modern Indians who live in a fantastic world of limousines, t 
clubs, ball-room dances, etc., we may consider ourselves 
to be rationals with no belief in the existence of a God 
who is (supposedly, though) not responsible for millions 
starving and naked, we may even challenge those who 
continue to have a small faith in His mercy, to prove that 
He exists and thus vindicate their faith—we may do all 
these things and much more if only to show we are not 
unlike our European and American cousins, that we too 
are “highly civilised” and ultra-modern in “culture” and 
manners; but let us not delude ourselves, in our hour of 


` need, when we succumb to fits of depression and misery, 


when life seems to be all darkness and death a welcome 
relief, it is that im'perceptible pulse-beat of religion and 
faith which is in our veins that rushes to our rescue ando 
helps us, with or without our knowledge, to regain our 
faith in ourselves and to have a new faith in God’s mercy 


‘and kindness, ; 


Tt is only then that we will, perhaps, realise why 
only India can give to the world a Gandhi and a Budha, 
an Aurobindo and a Ramdas, and why no other country 
in the world can do likewise. India’s greatest and 
most precious wealth today is her spiritual heritage. 
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WARANGAL: THE HUME UF ‘TEMPLES 


By G. SRINIVAS RAO, m.a. 


Very few cities in India are so unique and enriched 
with such glorious tradition and history as Warangal in 
city, which consists of 
Hanamkonda and Matwada, came into prominence as 
early as in the llth century when for over two hundred 


years it was the metropolis of the Kakatiya kings under 
whose reign it enjoyed unprecedented prosperity and a 
great name. Even today Warangal has something novel 
to offer to an occasional visitor, to a scholar of history 
and to everyone who is a lover of Nature’s majesty and 
pastoral charms. 





A view of Hanamkonda from the top 
of a nearby hill 


The history of Warangal has a fascinating record of 
spectacular achievements in the field of art and archi- 
tecture. The Kakatiya monarchs, who ruled during the 
12th and 13th centuries, were noted for their able admi- 


elements, these monuments have now lost a portion of 
their grandeur; but still today they are a source of 
inspiration and delight, and we have a right to feel 
proud of our heritage. | 

At the Fort area, amidst ruined monuments, we can 
see the four richly carved gateways which have a very 
close resemblance with those at Sanchi. 

The Thousand-pillared Temple, erected in the year 
1162 by these Andhra kings, has today no longer all its 
1000 pillars but the remaining few are of great beauty 
and show a very high degree of art and workmanship. 





The ‘Thousand-pillared Temple, Hanamkonda 


This temple with its spontaneously carved pillars has 
been hailed as one of the finest specimens of Dravidian 
Art. It is no exaggeration to say that even today after 
800 years we can still find these pillars as smooth as the 





The unfinished Gateway at Hanamkonda 


nistration and took a keen interest in the promotion of 
structural art. Among their more important contributions 
are probably the Warangal Fort, the Thousand-Pillared 
Temple at Hanamkonda and the Ramappa Temple at 
Palampet. With the rise and fall of kingdoms, the 
lapse of time and due to some mischievous destructive 
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The Nandi at the Thousand-pillared Temple 


panes of glass and can even see our reflection in them. 
Between the two shrines of the temples is the life-size 
image of Nandi, comparable to those in Mysore and 
Tanjore, which has been, the subject of great praise, 


There are several other works of art and sculpture 
of that age scattered everywhere and particularly at 


~ 
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Hanamkonda. The Padmakshi Temple, perched on the Taking the district as a whole, Warangal is lavished 
high peak of a hill, besides presenting a placid with Nature’s bounty and is the abode of novelty and 
and serene atmosphere, is reputed for its “pride of grace. The Pakhal lake is famous for its construction 





Jain Tirthankara i 
position” and is visited by devotees throughout the year Palampet Lake, Warangal 
and particularly in the month of Shrawan. The huge 
15-feet tall smiling figure of a Jaina Thirthankara on 
a massive rock, is yet another monumental work of the 
12th century. 

With the passing of time and changing civilisations, 
there has come about a revolutionary transformation, and 
the Warangal of today is different from what it was a 
few centuries ago. In the absence of those great artists, 
there exist today people who at least can boast of their 
past , and even in the absence of worshippers, the temples 





The Town Hall at Public Gardens The Ramappa Temple, Palampet 


remain. It is a sad commentary on the character of the and the serene atmosphere it presents, This lake lies 
inhabitants but is an account nearer to reality. enclosed by mountain-ranges and thick woods which 
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are the most sought-after spots of big game-hunting. 
Similarly at Palampet, close to that charming temple, is 
another lake, which is the home of crocodiles. Wild 
beasts can be seen moving about sometimes even during 
sunny hours, and a lover of sport will always be well- 
rewarded in these wild solitudes. Human habitation is 
@ rare if not absolutely unknown. A holiday tour of this 
area, however, will be a source of adventure, fun and 
exhilaration. 

= Rather unfortunately, Nature has been unkind in 
presenting extreme climates to Warangal with the result 
that there has always been a set-back in agriculture. 
However, in spite of growing competition and rivalry, 
cottage industries like spinning and making of swords 
and daggers have survived. The carpets of Waranzal 
were acclaimed as the finest in the world in the inter- 
national exhibition held in London in 1935. 

The real charm of the city probably lies in the fact 
that with all its modern equipments it has not lost its 
rural character and is the home of Nature’s grace. This 
¥ rare combination and the “wedding” of city and village 
atmosphere has made the lives of the people here worth. 
living. It is a feast for eyes to go towards the Bhadri 
Tank, where climbing over the hillocks, he will be amazed 
to behold the awe-inspiring sights of Nature. There, 
lying on the edge of the tank, the Kali Temple invites 
him for adoration and worship. Far away lie the 
textile and oil mills puffing all the while, while under his 
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very feet are the square-cut paddy fields promising a richi 
harvest. Walking nonchalantly through the zigzag path, 
the visitor will reach the foot of the Padmakshi Temple in 
the vast expanse of the cremation ground. 

The people of Warangal seem to be well aware of 
the charms of these solitudes, for it is to such spots they 
come to celebrate their two important festivals. Early 
in the month of October, on the final day of the 
“Festival of Flowers,” the women, dressed in their best, 
gather to sing and play and then float their flowers in the 
nearby tanks. It is a great fun to see these women 
carrying their decorated plates of flowers with a spirit 
of competition and move on nonchalantly through the 
paddy fields. There will always be a crowd of young 
boys around them to help them float their flowers going 
deep into water and countless admiring men all the 
while. Similarly, the people gather here in a solmen style 
to indulge in folk-dances and sing to celebrate Dasara 
Festival. They finally visit the temple and offer their 
homage and prayers as their forefathers have done 
through the ages. 

Even though Warangal may not have anything special 
today, it is still an important city of the State. The un- 
dying and marvellous remains of the past, the peculiar 
customs of the people and the eternal beauty of natural 
scenes will always be a source of pleasure to its chain, 
of visitors. 
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NEW IMPETUS TO RURAL HOUSING 


Progress of Community Projects in Hyderabad 


p Rorat housing has acquired a new im'petus in some of 
the community project areas of Hyderabad where the 
authorities and the people have embarked on comprehen- 
sive construction programmes .to make the living condi- 
tions in the villages healthy, comfortable and beautiful. 
In the Munirabad project area, where nearly 37 villages 
will be submerged this year by the water-spread of the 
Tungabhadra Dam, feverish activity is going on to 
rehabilitate the villagers in new locations. In that area 
the Government, the pople and the military have joined 
hands in what looks like a race against time—before the 
onrush of Tungrabhadra water submerges the existing 
villages. 

In another project area, namely, Nizam Sagar, a 
# small village, named Durki, stands out as a monument of 
self-help, showing what people themselves can do, if 
they so wish, to make their own living conditions healtheir 
and happier. Early in February this year the community 
project authorities led by the Development Commissioner 
of Hyderabad State, Shri Zakir Ahmed visited this village 
and seeing the poor conditions of the houses and 
the surroundings started, by way of setting an 
example, the work of plastering the houses themselyes. 


The villagers looked on in amazement but the spirit 
soon caught and subsequently they took up the work 
themselves. By now the village has assumed a new 


look ; neerly 70 houses have been renovated. The old 
constructions have been pulled down, and well-venti- 
lated, bright-looking tenements with red-tiled roofs 
have sprung up proving once for all; if such a proof 
were necessary, that the Indian villager is neither 
indolent nor unreceptive to new ideas. 


With nurturing care consistently bestowed on the 
village by the young Project Executive Officer of tne 
area, Shri D. P. R. Vital and his staff, the spirit has 
now permeated the entire population. All the villagers 
have taken up the work, the only exception being the 
village potter who is at present having a brisk trade. 
It is his privilege to supply the tiles for these new 
houses and his entire family is on the job turning out 
tons of tiles each day. The potter has no time to 
build his own house now because that means loss of 
business but he is very definite that once when the 
large spate of orders ceases, he will have a house as 


good as any of the other villagers, — 
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PROBLEM OF SUBMERGED VILLAGES 

In the Tungabhadra area, the rural housing work 
that is on hand is of a very urgent nature as the dam 
is almost nearing completion. Thirty-seven villages are 
going to be submerged this year. It has not been an 
easy job for the Project authorities to convince the 
villagers about the need for shifting even though they 
are going to a much better area and the houses they 
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A view showing demolished houses at Durki village, Nizam Sagar 
bright-looking 
In the background, some of the 


Project area, on the foundations of which new, 
tenements will spring up. 


new tenements are seen 


would get would be decidedly better 
and healthier. The simple villagers, 
first of all, would not believe that 
the dam water would submerge the 
area. They had their astrologers to 
tell them differently! Secondly, even 
though the villager understands, more 
than anybody else, the value of water 
for agriculture, he cannot be quite 
happy over the prospect of seeing 
this water ruin his hearth and home. 
Why alone his village should be 
submerged, while others escape ? That 
was a question, 

The inital resistance, however, was 
tactfully broken by the sympathetic 
and kindly approach of the Govern- 
ment and now a scheme is on hand 
whereby the population of these 37 
villages would be rehabilitated in 19 
model villages and 5 work centres, in 
higher levels at the Anicut area of the Tungabhadra- 
Building work has started in all the villages and in order 
to expedite construction and transportation of goods and 
the people the military has lent a helping hand. In one 
of the villages of the area, the military authorities have, 
since May 5, 1953, constructed 37 houses, Many more 
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houses will be built. The village will be colonised by the 
Harijans. : 

Most of the displaced villagers are  agriculturists 
but in one of the villages, namely, Katarki, there is a 


community of weavers whe are being specially rehabili- 


tated in a village near Kopbal. Already some of the 
looms have been fixed in the new site and the weavers ® 


are busy constructing their own homes, 

People of all these villages are 
generally co-operatting with the autho- 
rities by helping in the removal of their 
goods and in construction programm, 
but in one of the new villages, namely, 
Hyati, the spirit of self-help has 
assumed a new glamour. Here, almost 
the entire construction work is being 
done by the people and the pro- 
gramme is being conducted by a 
village council. The Project authori- 
ties are assisting by providing some 


have completed about 45 houses. The 
activity that is going on here is worth 
emulating all over India. 


VILLAGE COUNCIL 


In addition to rural housing the 
other aspects of community programme 
on hand include agricultural extension 
work, construction of roads, health and 





An extensive area in the Nizam Sagar Project Block, where green 
manuring has been introduced for purposes of demonstration 


sanitation measures, animal husbandry services, etc. In the 
Nizam Sagar area, construction of roads has been taken 
up in several villages. A number of new wells have 
been built and old wells repaired. Nearly 20 village coun- 
cils have been started in the first Project block consisting 
of 60 villages en whieh work began in October last 


material and essential equipment. Dur- & 
ing the last four months, the villagers 4 
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year. In other areas village councils are under active 
formation. 


“ 


PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 

Public co-operation is noticeably present in the 
Nizam Sagar area where all classes of people are contri- 
buting in manual labour as well as by donations of land. 
The Harijans of the village Birkur appear to be a parti- 
cularly enthusiastic lot. The entire population here is 
working on the construction of a- well, a few furlongs 
away from the main village. Their enthusiasm is so 
great that when recently the project authorities suggested 
to them the need for building an approach road to the 
well their, spokesman said: “This is our work. If you 
permit, we will do it today.” These simple people have 
mot yet got rid of the old habit of taking orders ! So, the 
order was given and about a hundred Harijans—men, 
women and children—spread themselves out and began 
construction of the approach road. 


l. 


Even the village poet whose predecessors in the past 
had sung the praises of kings and. potentates, of damsels 
in distress, of the blue sky and the meandering rivulet, hag 
found in the community projects an avenue of expression 
and a field where imagination can have a play. Recently, 
a party of Government officials visited the village Pocharum 


Wo 


in the Nizam Sagar area where a seven-furlong village 


approach road was being constructed entirely by the 
people. | 
miniscent of old traditions—and the village poet read 
out his own composition on the progress of community 
programme in the village. He said: 


Taluga Banswara kai sare mauzaun par 
Mauza Pocharum lai gaya hai apna fakhar 
: Aj, is chhotte se mauza ko dekhkar 
' -Sharam aana chhahai mauza waloonko deegar 
Community Project ka. kam nikla hai kia behtar 
Sere Hind main yan aachha aiyaga nazar 
Riyaya apni mehnat se kare har kam ko 

Woh pahunchaingai apne achai anjam ko. 


The village of Pocharum has-won a proud distinction 
among all the villages of Taluqa of Banswara. 
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The officialg were greeted ceremoniusly—re- 
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The achievement of this small village should put to shame 
the people of all other villages. 

How fine has been this work of Community Projects ! 
This is sure to_win approbation throughout India. 
(If) thé people put in hard labour to do their duty, they 
will certainly achieve commendable results, | 4 


. TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

Simultaneously, with carrying on the work, arrange- 
ments for having more trained personnel are on hand. 
The Village Level Worker (V.L.W. in short) is the 
key man in community project work. He is a multipurpose 
man and his interest should comprehend almost any- 
thing that affects rural life. He ought to know a good 
bit of agriculture and animal husbandry; he must 
have the rudiments of engineering skill and knowledge 
in road construction ; he should have a working knowledge 
of health and sanitation measures; and finally, 
must act as the friend and guide to the villagers in ‘their 
daily life. He is the Government’s man on the spot and 
the extent to which he is helpful, the people will consider 
Government helpful. To find one with so many qualifi- 
cations is not easy. Proper training is therefore neces- 
sary. l 

In. Hyderabad, a few miles from! the city, at Himayat 
Sagar, there is a Village Level Workers’ Training centre 
which has so far trained 67 V.L.Ws who are now work- 
ing in the Project Areas in the State. Training of more 
is on hand, as V.L.Ws in hundreds will be required 
when the comprehensive National Extension Service comes 
into operation. 

` Within the premises of this Centre a Training Centre 
for Social Education Organisers sponsored by the Central 
Community Projects Administration is functioning. 
Social Education Organisers who would be looking- after 
the cultural, and educative aspects of work in community 
programme will go out to the project areas after their 
initial training is over. The present trainees include 
five girls who appeared to be quite comfortable in their 
new surroundings and have taken up the work of train- 
ing in right earnest—PIB, . 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY WORK IN INDIA 


By Dr. ABINASH CHANDRA BOSE, m.a., Ph.D. 


(Dublin), 


PRINCIPAL, S. N. College, Khandwa, M.P. 


Since the Home Minister to the Government of India, 
Dr. Kailashnath Katju, made a statement in the Indian 
Parliament about the foreign. Christian missionaries in 
India, a prolonged controversy has followed in which 
Indian ‘Christians and Christian missionaries have taken 
part either in their own behalf or in behalf of the foreign 
missionaries. Statistics point to a fairly large number 
of foreign missionaries working in India and the statement 
does not appear to have affected their work in any way. 
Still the volume of the controversy is significant and 
the subject' deserves a dispassionate study. 

Unfortunately there has been some confusion of issues. 
The Home Minister spoke of foreign missionaries, but 
many apologists have spoken of mission work as a whole. 
It is necessary to go to the bottom of the whole question. 
Some of the correspondents to the Press have made oùt 
that the fault, if any, in the method of missionary work, 
is individual and the work itself is above criticism. This 
view also. needs very careful consideration. 

The past Christian proselytization work in India 
belongs to three different ages, widely divided by time. 
The earliest period falls in the first century A.D. when 
St. Thomas preached in Kerala; the second period in 
the sixteenth century and later when the Portuguese 
invaders of India converted people in Goa and other 
territories occupied by them ; and the third period in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries when under the British 
regime, :foreign missionary bodies established themselves in 


India and carried on their work. Probably the missionary | 


work in the first period was of the ordinary religious 
type. In the second period, however, the Portuguese 
power applied its usual inquisitorial methods with violence 
as the chief means of operation. In the British period 
the means adopted by the various -Christian churches 
included the following activities’: 

(a) Publishing books, pamphlets and journals and 
engaging public speakers to prove the superiority of the 
Christian religion to that of Hindus and others and to 
persuade the latter to renounce their creeds; 

(b) conducting schools and colleges to impart 
modern western education and, side by side, compulsory 
instruction in the Christian religion ; | 
. {c) running hospitals and asylums to provide the 
- benefits of western medicine and surgery and organising 
religious propaganda side by side ; 

(iv) running orphanages to give shelter to destitute 
children and converting them; 

(v) working among Hindu scheduled -castes, offering 
them economic aid, besides educational and medical help 
and converting: them, and 


(vi) working among the scheduled tribes—the 
aborigines, by helping their economic and social.organi- 
zation, and giving them the benefit of hospitals, schools 


and orphanages, and converting them at the same time. , 


While carrying on their work the missionaries 
received support from the British Government. [n fact the 
Church of England was the Established Church of India. 
Vast amounts of money, some of it received from thé 
Government (as land grant, educational aid, 
concession, grant to orphanages, etc.), some raised from 
the public (for orphanages, students’ associations, etc.) and 
the rest brought from the home countries, were spent in 
the application of each of these methods, each aiming 
finally at conversion. 

But the combined result of all the attempts at con- 
version made through a long period, from 200 years to 
about 2000, is far from creditable: the Christians of all 
denominations among all sections of the people today in 
India number just a little more than 2 per cent of the total 
population (and this after excluding the portion of old 
India, now called Pakistan, which has very little Chris- 
tian population). If we exclude the minor converts and 
their descendents as well as the infantile section of the 


railway , 
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population,. the aborigines, then the percentage of Chris- ° 


tians in India will be much nearer zero than the unit. 
This is a strange phenomenon in the history of Christian 
proselytization in the world. To those who admire the 
fast spread of Christianity in Europe, the failure of 
Christianity in India appears a miracle! 

A careful study of the facts ought to throw some 
light on the matter. Let us have a glimpse of Proselyti- 
gation, in India through the ages. It appears St. Thomas 


converted a fair number of Brahmins who still have pre- . 


served the superiority of their social group. Among the 
Potuguese converts there were the courtiers of the 
Zamorin who were invited by Vasco de Gama to his ship 


_ and treacherously carried away to Portugal and members 
British period ` 


of their class converted later. In the 
Brahmins and other advanced Hindus were converted in 
the beginning but soon it was found more profitable to 
concentrate on the scheduled castes—the so-called 
untouchables—and a good harvest was reaped in Madras. 
But it soon appeared that even these did not respond 
satisfactorily, so, at a later stage, the usual entrants to 
the Christain churches were small children, rendered 
destitute through famine, flood or poverty. Even this 
process, however, did not bring the desired numbess; so, 
the mjssions turned from the plains to the hills and began 
to work among the aboriginal tribes, who, presumably by 
a form of tacit courtesy, had been left alone to live their 
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picturesque tribal lives by Hindus, Buddhists and 
Muslims. As anthropologists say, these aborigines are no 
better than children in their psychological make-up, and 
converting them is like converting childrem. This retreat 
from advanced to backward Hindus and from backward 
Hindus to destitute children and to primitive races 
tells its own tale. This proves conclusively that 


Christian missionaries failed to attract attention to their 


$: 


religion and having given up all hope of success in a 
purely religious propaganda offered western secular 
knowledge and secular science as a ‘substitute for the 
spirit of religion which Jesus had placed above bread 
and physical and material prosperity. This was in 
effect a surrender of Christianity as preached by Christ. 
As Dr. Radhakrishnan said about Jesus in one of his 
Oxford lectures : 


“He founded no organization but enjoined only 
private prayer. He was utterly indifferent to labels 
- and creeds . He did not profess to preach a 
new religion but a deepened spiritual life.” (Vide 

. čast and West in Religion, p. 58) 

One who failed to influence spiritual life but worked 
quantitatively on a material basis may not be recognized 
by a critical observer as a religious teacher at all. 
Herein would appear to lie the real source of the 
weakness of Christian Missions. Thinking Europeans, 
unconnected with missionary work, expressed them- 
selves frankly on this subject. 


Ages, which was published in’ the last century, says 
in relation to what he calls “the vexed problem of why 
Christianity has failed to achieve that conquest over 
‘nat national faith which it has effected elsewhere” : 


“Hitherto the .nonacceptance of the Christian 
religion by the people of India has been referred to 


inscrutable causes, such us the mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, ‘or the exceptional 
depravity of the heart of the Hindu. But it will 


appear hereafter that it should be rather ascribed to - 


the current of religious ideas, which has flowed in 
channels unknown and unappreciated by the western 
‘World, and which ‘has renderdd Christianity less 
acceptable to the civilized Hindus of the plains than 
to the barbarous aborigines who inhabit the hills.” 
(Selection. from the book in India, Vedic and Post- 
Vedic, p. 124). 


No pains were spared by the Christian missionaries 
to induce the world to believe that the heart of the 
Hindu was exceptionally depraved and a vast amount 
of vituperative literature and oral propaganda was let 


-loose year after year to the great mortification of Hindu 


a 


society. But Hindus, either on account of their 
traditional mildness, or through the traditional attitude of 
allowing truth to stand the severest criticism and of 
facing argument with argument, made no attempt to ban 
this propaganda and even today, when some, of this 
offensive stuff is still in circulation, nobody thinks of 
invoking the power of the state to suppress it. 

As to “the aborigines who inhabit the hills,’ there 


For example, J. Taboys 
Wheeler in his History of India from the Earliest 


` white and:another for 
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ate T places, like the ‘ Naga ‘Hills, to which only. 
Christian missionaries were permitted to go and Hindus. 
were denied‘ access. (Vòle the Home Minister’s -state- 
ment in the Indian, Council of States-on September 15,. 
1953). 


A study of the social life of the Indian Christians 
reveals a very unhappy fact. With all the proselytizing 
zeal in him the white- missionary could ‘not establish 
any sort of equality or harmony between the European 
and native Christians. The colour bar presented 
a formidable difficulty. Unlike Muslim converts of the 
Mahomedan period, the Chistian converts found no 
special favour with the Christian, rulers. They became ag 
painfully conscious of foreign domination as the other 
Indians, and more painfully conscious of the line of 
demarcation drawn between Indian and European 
Christians. This sentiment has found clear expression in 
the’ correspondence to the Press in connection. with the 
foreign missions controversy. Indian Christians, ‘ there- 
fore, showed the patriotic desire not only to ‘have political 
independence but also to have their free national church. 
A cultural reaction. was also in evidence, many Christians 
going back to Sanskrit names, Indian costumes and 
Indian etiquette, from the westernised ways of the first 
era of Christianization. The white Christians not only 
had rare marriage contracts with the native, but what 
was worse still, entered into extra-marital relations to a 
certain extent and brought into being a social group that 
was accepted neither by the whites nor by the natives as 
their own. These people, though Christian in religion, . 
did not find a place in their fathers’ church, for in - 
most places. there was one church for the whites and 
another for the natives, and even one cemetery for the 
the coloured: people. Hence’ 
Christianity in its concrete manifestation in, India through 
its social life was far from! being such as to create 
unusual enthusiasm among the people of the land. This 
presents a strong contrast to what had happened in 
Europe when Christianity was first propagated ‘there. 
A learned French scholar, Jerome Carcopino, in his Daily 
Life in Ancient Rome, says about the Roman converts in 
the second century A.D. : | 


“No doubt the Christians of Rome still formed a 
small minority of the population; a minority always 
exposed to the prejudice of the masses and the hostility 
of the authorities -. . . (But) the Christiang 
were brothers and called each other ‘so. Many 
observers in- those days were constrained to. ‘say 
of the Christians; ‘How simple- and pure is their 
religion! What confidence they have in their God 
and His promise! How they love one another and 
how happy they are together’.” (P. 138, Eng. edn.) 


The Indian story was quite different. The race of l 
the missionary and that of his converts were worldg 
apart. The high-sounding language of the Christian 
scripture appeared ironical before the actual facts, 
There is also a strange irony in the situation that the 
spirit of the New Testament was admired, preached and 
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demonstrated in practice by eminent Hindu leaders of 


religion and morality. Ramakrishna Paramahansa 

practised the Christian mode .of -worship and arrived at 

a spiritual realization of the Christian approach to the 

divine ; Swami Vivekananda preached about “Christ the 
“Messenger” and members of the Ramakrishna Mission! 
(described as missionaries by some) are engaged in 

` interpreting, without any machinery for conversion, the 
highest truths of the Christian religion; preachers like 

Keshav Chunder Sen and philosophers like Dr. Radha- 
krishnan have shown the same regard for the finest things 

of Christianity as they have done for those of Hinduism; 

and we do not know of any Christian political leader of 

the world whose life approximated to the ideal set up 

by Jesus as the life of Mahatma Gandhi did. If in 

India there is a very reverent attitude towards Jesus it 

‘is not because of the strange dogmas and pseudo- 
historical facts circulated by missionaries in a strange 

spirit of intolerance, but because of the life and teach- 

‘ings of eminent Hindus who loved their religion the 

-more because of their loving what is fine in others’ re- 

ligion too, ` 

In the eyes of Indians who have been taught through 

the ages to look for the spirit of religion and not to 

substitute it by mere form or belief, there is something 

unnatural in the hard Christian - dogma, that says that 

only Christians «can go to heaven and all others are 

doomed to eternal hell. This strikes the Indian not only 

. as a lack of “spiritual good manners,” but as an affront 
to human personality. The aititude of the average 

Indian: towards the missionary who 


one-of. bitter resentment. He will say: “I am ignorant 
and shall’ thank you if you give me knowledge,” or “I 
am sick and shall be obliged to you for your medical 
help,” or even, “I am destitute and shall be grateful 
-for your financial help;” but he will resist with life his. 
having to sayy “I am doomed to hell and shall thank 
you for. bringing me salvation,” It has been claimed by 


missionaries that they conduct humanitarian work and 


convert only, those who, fascinated by their religion, 
implore them to admit them to the Christian fold. This 
claim is not tenable. For one thing, how can small 
children picked up from villages or given shelter during 
famine, flood and earthquake decide for themselves? In 
-a conference held in Delhi’ during Mahatma Gandhi’ 
fast in. ‘the house of Maulana Mahammad Ali, it was 
unanimously ‘decided by the representatives of different 
religions, including important Christian divines, that 
minors should not be converted. -But that undertaking 
has been honoured more im the breach than in the 
observance by Christian. missionaries, 

To-day Christianity with its old- world dogma .and 
medieval intolerance strikes a note of disharmony not 
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brings him the 
message of salvation from the otherwise sure doom is- 


* declared null and 
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only for a secular democracy but also for ie ideal of 


one world which all leading thinkers of the world are 
cherishing.. How can one cultivate the spirit of equality 
and fraternity for a fellow citizen’ whom! one believes te 
be doomed to hell -? Secondly, the one. world is to be 


the world of men as men in which fraternity will be. 
based on common humanity without reference to religion < 


or its old-world claims of superiority or inferiority, 
Christian missionaries, if they have to come up to the 


F) s) 


modern standard of world citizenship, must renounce the - 


dogma that divides existing men into those who -will be 
saved and those who will be damned. The world has 
had enough of religious arrogance, or for that matter, 
racial arrogance, The verdict of history is against such 
an attitude. Arnold J. Toynbee, in his Civilization on 
Trial, says :” 

“Our own descendents are not going to be just 
Western like ourselves. They are going to be heirs 
of Confucius and Lao-Tse as well as Socrates, Plato 
and Plotinus ; heirs of Gautama Buddha as well as 
Deutero-Isaiah and Jesus Christ ; heirs of Zarathrustra 
and Muhammad as well as Elijah and Elisha and 
Peter and Paul; heirs of Shankara and Ramanuja as 
well as Clement and Origen . . and, heirs 
of Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat-Sen as well.as 
Cromwell and George Washington’ and Mazzini,”>~ 
Toynbee - is not’ an atheist. 

“relegate economic and political. history to a subordinate 
place and give religious history the primacy, For sh 
gion, after all, is the serious “business of the human race.” 
But if religion is a serious business and the mis- 
sionary has real faith in it, then whether he ‘is liberal- 
minded or not, he must be sincerely business-like to the, 
extent of putting up his wares openly before ‘the view 
of the public. Religion should not be camouflaged under 
politics or economics or. secular . knowledge or “modérn, 
science (which have often 
checks) “nor should it be a camouflage for politics or some 
other secular interest. And, further, it must carry its 
appeal to majors who are also free from compelling 
obligations and not to minors or distressed people lying 
at the mercy of the evangelist (e.g., a leper in an, 
asylum). Just. as, under law, votes cast by minors,” or 
under constraint, are held to be invalid,’ similarly, 
options exercised by such people or in a similar way, 
should be held invalid and such conversions -should -be 
void, Christian missionaries who 


He says that we must _ 


developed by | defying its: 
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denounce unfair methods of conversion may demonstrate - 


their sincerity by publicly releasing all such converts 
from their religious fold. 
Let religion as religion be giyen a chance, It-is 


only a cynical or defeatist attitude that holds that reli- 


gion like pure gold should have an alloy im order to pass 


She 


current in the world. India has believed otherwise, 


has held fast to the faith that ‘Truth alone conquers.’ * 
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An Intimate Impression of Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
Article Five 


THe Lion BREAKS Orr or His Girpep CAGE 


By Sr. NIHAL SINGH 


XV* 

A Cornish schoolmaster whom I knew slightly 
walked over to the car in which I was seated. 
With his back turned towards the large public 
building alongside which it was standing at the 
moment, he respectfully motioned with his hand 
to let me understand that he did not wish me 
. to be formal and get out of the car. 

“Glad to see you after a long, long time,” 
he said almost effusively for the shy man I 
knew him to be. Perhaps the. atmosphere of the 
place had got hold of him. This was an Uttar 
Pradesh city. with its TOPI deep down in our 
cultural past. 

As we talked it came out that he was 
returning to his post with Father Himalia beet- 
ling above it. With a few of his “hand-picked” 
students he had hurried towards the land fringing; 
-the Bay of Bengal. Fot reasons known only to 
the Lord over involution, cataclysmie forces 
had lambasted Midnapur. With humanity 
) welling in his heart, his young fellows and he 
engaged in such relief as puny Man in such a 
dire circumstance can render. 

I did not, I hope, appear to him to be 
inattentive to the details he, in his matter-of- 
fact way, was giving me. As I recall it a dozen 
years later, 1t was something to this effect. He 
was proud. of his boys. They had served the 
afficted men, women and children faithfully. 
Not, the least caste scruple had been displayed . 
by them. 


XVI 


My thoughts flitted towards Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, his chief, the redoubtable Moulvi 
Fazlul Haq, ex-Civil Servant, lawyer and rebel 
against Jinnahism, their colleagues and their 
masterful Colonel-Satrap. This was, to be 


* The section numbers are continuous with those in articles 1, 2, 
3 and 4 in the September, October, November and December, 1953 
issues of The Modern Review.—Editor. 
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sure, not the first I had heard of the catas- 
trophe. It, however, raised before my eyes a 
picture of the poignant hardships, in this 
instance not of man’s making, that the people 
must have been suffering ; the immensity and 
urgency of’the problems with which they must 
be confronted. And they were anything but a 
“happy family,” if a family at all. 

Not so very long before I had visited that 
part of the country. It happened: in this wise : 

I had gone to Khargpur. The saloon lent me 
by the kindly agent of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railwayt was drawn up on a siding that made 
it convenient, for me to visit the workshops. 
Finding the Superintendent friendly, I asked 
him if he would run me in his car over to 
Midnapur. 

“You happen t 'be interested in that 
trouble-spot ?” he asked quizically. His 
reference was, of course, to the political pro- 
blems that the authorities—he himself was a 
Scot—were trying to solve with their “star- 
chamber” methods. : 

“Rather,” I replied. “I have been reading 
about it since 1907, when Khudiram Bose hit 
the front-page headlines. I then was living in 
Chicago and can remember the flurry it caused 
even in the far-off ‘Windy City’.” 

After giving me a sumptuous luncheon he 
put me into his car and headed straight for the 
‘“4rouble-spot.” Suddenly our progress was 
halted. When he applied the brakes the car 
stopped upon the brink of an unbridged chan- 
nel. I wondered if my friend had mistaken the 
road, He should, I thought, have driven to 
some other point where there was a bridge. It 
turned out, however, that he was quite familiar 
with the countryside ‘thereabouts and every 


F Seo St. Nihal Singh's books, The Changing Scene in India, and 
Along an Indian Railway, both relating to the territory served by 
that railway, now incorporated in ‘the Eastern Railway.~Editar 
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now and again went from Khargpur to Midna- 
pur. 


He told me hee there was a scheme for 
bridging the river : but probably it was tucked 
away in some pigeon-hole in the Bengal 
Secretariat. Some day, he hoped, it would be 
put through. ‘This ~ferrying ` business wasted 
time—and tried temper. 

By then a boat had drawn up. I admired 
the speed and skil) with which it was made fast 
to the bank. My acquaintance dexterously drove 
the car on to it. In no time at all we were on 
the other side of the water, upon the further 
bank and driving into the heart of the city. 


Now I saw sights that made me feel that 
I was in a highly militarized place not far from 
‘the front line. Had the driver and hig car not 
been known to the keepers of the peace—such 
peace ag there was—we surely would have 
been taken to the police station for interroga- 
tion. On either side of the avenue through 
which we proceeded there were small, squat 
buildings at stated intervals. “Bells of ‘Arms, a 
proclaimed the engineer, who, I seem to recall, 
was a high-up in the Volunteers. 


He had promised to take me to the Hijli 
Camp, where, without charge or trial, suspects 
were kept in detention by the imperialists. He 
did not do so, however. Judging from the 
excuse he made, he may have thought better of 
it, or perhaps some one, possibly in authority, 
had applied the damper. 


o. During that and one or two subsequent. 


visits I saw enough of the countryside to enable 
me to visualise what a game of hide and seek 
could bé played there by patriots of whom the 
police had fallen foul. Watercourses, large and 
small, and the Canal, still navigable almost up 
to Calcutta, intersected it. The tract reminded 
„me; in fact, of the English fen lands. 


` The war had already started, I seem to 
remember, when I visited the district. 
man-hunt. that had been going on more or less 
continuously since the Khudiram Bose days 
had been intensified —~brutalised. 


XVIT 


And now, in face of the havoe wrought -by 
a tidal wave, unbelievably high winds and 
flood, what was to be the attitude of the powers- 
that-be ? That question had jumped into my 
mind the moment I read the news of the 
calamity. 

Would the vendetta’ against the population 


that was suspect in ‘official eyes be relaxed in’ 


bal 


The ` 
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the face of the catastrophe? “Would humani- 
tarian considerations overlay: at least the 
imperialist moods and tenses ?. 

From the distance that separated my 
headquarters at Dehra Dun from Midnapur 
the prospects seemed promising. His Excel- 


lency had ordered out a plane and was making: 


an aerial survey of the situation. Immediately 
upon- returning to Calcutta he used. the “mike” 
to give a concrete idea of the disaster to the 
public in general. He had seen a village with- 
out any sign of life, completely isolated by the 
floods. There were “many square miles desti- 
tute of cattle and crops.” Almost evtry tree 
had been uprooted, huts had been rendered 
uninhabitable. Roofs had been lifted off the 
“pucca houses.” He had found “even a solid 
12-foot brick-wall blown flat by the gale.” 

The “bunds” had been washed away. Not 
only: were the crops standing in the fields 
destroyed but, he feared, “the fertility of the 
soil” had been adversely affected “throughout 


a strip along the sea-coast several miles in 


width.” 


His picture of the wastage of life was 
harrowing. “Live-stock have perished whole- 
sale,” he related. Ruin stared thousands of 
persons in the face. Their homes had ‘been 
wiped out. Their ‘possessions had vanished. 
They were without food—without clothes. 
Worse still, their “means ‘of livelihood” had 
disappeared. 

While making an earnest appeal for telief 
he indicated the steps Government were taking 
to deal with the situation. “Engineers had 
surveyed the damage,” he said, “and repairs 
would be made.” His estimates were being 
framed. He promised that “compensation 


would be assessed, seed would have to be pro-, 


vided, cattle to be obtained.” 
This was humane and commendable. _ 
The Governor’s broadcast contained, how- 


ever, a note that sounded ominous. He stressed - 


the fact that “deplorable disorders . a . per- 


-sisted in parts of the province and in párti- 


cular in the very areas where the cyclone had 
wrought most havoc.” He-made “it clear that 
Government consider it their duty . 
suppress all violence and disorder of this kind.” 
They had both the ability and the intention to 
do this. “Is it not tragic,” he asked, that the. 


‘authorities should have to «divert their energies 


to suppress violence instead of concentrating 
them upon the task of “helping the dis- 
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There were complaints—serious complaints. 
Action was tardy, to begin with. A cyclone of 
an intensity the like of which had never before 
been known had struck Midnapur and adjoin- 
ing areas on the 16th October, 1942. Over the 
area into which the Bay of Bengal penetrated 
there had: been a tidal wave, as also a cloud- 
burst: News of so grave a disaster wag not 
communicated to Calcutta for three days, 
though the wireless was available. Another 
three days were lost before relief operations 
were st&rted. As the canal by which rice was 
to be despatched had not become blocked, fault 
was found for the delay. The quantity was 
sadly deficient: for the sufferers were not far 
short of 15 lakh persons, 


There was complaint also against, secrecy. 
A complete blackout had been ordered from 
Calcutta. Not for 18 days was the public given 
any news. 

“The Revenue Minister took the Legis- 
lature into his confidence on the 12th Novem- 
ber and made a supplementary statement the 
following day. The Governor made the aerial 
tour four days later (November 17th) and 
made’ the appeal that I have summarised 
above. 


According to statements from unofficial 
sources, about 40,000 persons died. Some 
90,000 per cent of the live-stock in the area 
perished and seven lakhs of huts were des- 
troyed. l 

Grievous was the blow struck by Nature. 
Man’s cruelty to man made it gruesome. 
Syama, accompanied by fellow-Ministers, had 
gone to Midnapur about a fortnight subse- 
quent to the dread visitation. He was gravely 
disturbed by what he had seen and heard there. 
Of this he gave vigorous 
letter he had sent to the Governor -on Novem- 


ber 6th. 


In Midnapur repression “had” been car- 
ried on “in the pre-cataclysmic period,” 
declared, : 


“in a manner which resembles the activities of the 
Germans in occupied territories as advertised by 
British agencies. Hundreds of houses have been burnt 
down by the police and armed forces. Reports of out- 
rages on women have reached us. Moslems have been 
instigated to loot and plunder Hindu: houses; or the 
protectors of law and order have themselves carried 
on similar operations. Orders were issued from Caleutta 
that it was not the policy of Government that. houses 
should be burnt by persons in charge-of law and order. 
I have ample evidence to show this. order was:not 
carried into effect, “a ae a 


-abominable in character. 


expression in the | 


he 
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Then he went on to point out that even 
after the terrible: visitation, -. 


“the burning of houses and looting were continued in 
some parts of the district. Apart from the manner in 
which people were fired at and killed, these acts of 
outrage committed by Government. agencies are 
Let us condemn by all means’ 
acts of lawlessness perpetrated by volunteers. To my 
knowledge they did not take the life of any Govern- 
ment servant. In any case the wrongs perpetrated by 
breakers of law and order are no justification what- 
soever for the upholders of law and order _to terrorise 
innocent people and to oppress one and all in a ruth- 
less manner. 

“The reports which I have received about the 
callousness and indifference of some of the officers 
even after the cyclone perhaps find no parallel in the 
annals of civilized administration.” 


He proceeded to charge the Government 
with “the suppression of news of the havoc and 
even of appeals for help, for more than a fort- 
night.” This he characterised as “criminal.” ` 

The Governor was told by him that even 
“in the presence of the District Magistrates 
complaints were received” by him and his 
colleagues, 


“that boats were not made available on the fateful 
evening or even later to save the lives of the people 
who were perilously resting for a brief while on the 
roofs of their houses that ultimately collapsed. One 
gentleman gave a harrowing description of the manner 
in which he and others begged the officers to allow a 
boat found by them to ply for a couple of hours in 
order to rescue some met, women and children lying 
near the area concerned. This request was sunimarily 
rejected and the men who'had used the boat were 
threatened with dire consequences. Later on, all the 
people whom this party wanted to rescue Were washed 
away, never to be found again.’ 


And he added: 


“Our intervention in this respect proved fruitless. 
Transport facilities and movements were extremely 
restricted even when. we visited the district a fortnight: 
later.” 

Sensitive to the care and conservation of 
the cattle wealth of the people, good Hindu 
that he was, he wrote to the Governor : 
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“. , . Cows were requisitioned under the Defence 
of India Rules. The total destruction of cattle owing 
to flood and storm would be anywhere between 75 and . 
85 per cent. Of the cows that remained, although they 
Were giving milk and some were with calf, a good 
many were snatched away from private houses by the 
police and the military for the purpose of feeding the 
troops. Such inhuman callousness is indeed un- 


. paralleled.” 


He disclosed that an officer had ae 
in writing recommending “that relief, whether 
organized by Government or ‘any private 
agency, should be withheld for. a month: and 
thereby people taught a permanent, lesson.” To 
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his horror he had found that “even bona fide 
private relief workers from Calcutta, though 
they produced their credentials, found them- 
selves in jail under the Defence of India 
Rules.” 

Of his and his colleagues’ utter helpless- 
ness in righting these wrongs he wrote white 
frankly : 


“There is no chance of any enquiry being held, 
although other provincial governments have held 
engquiries,-uhder far less serious circumstances, for then 
again prestige will suffer. The only chance that people 
of this province apparently have is to suffer patiently 
at the hands of the upholders of law and order and 
wait for the day when Nemesis is bound to come.” 


He admitted that there might “have been 
sporadic outbursts, but from his personal 
knowledge” he could “definitely assert that the 
bulk of the people, including supporters of the 
(Indian National) Congress, genuinely want 
peace to be restored immediately.” He had had 
talks with many politicals, “both inside and 
outside the Midnapur Jail.” From these he 
was 


“satisfied that if officers dealt with the situation with 
tact and’ sympathy, subversive activities would com- 
pletely stop and the whole of Midnapur would rise 
to a man to work whole-heartedly with Government 
for giving relief. It is disgusting how valuable time 
has been wasted for one month because of the 
apathetic and dilatory attitude of some of the local 
officers on the one hand, and the strange obstructive- 
ness of some of the representatives of law and order 
in Calcutta on the other. Meanwhile, thousands are 
suffering for want of food, shelter, medicine, clothing 
and drinking water.” 


He also pointed out to His Excellency how 
Hindus were prejudicially affected by collective 
fines. To quote him : . 


“. . . The scheme of imposition of collective fines 
on Hindus alone, irrespective of their guilt, has been 
an all-India feature and is a British revival of the 
ancient policy of Jijia for which Aurengzeb made 
himself famous. In Bengal, the Chief Minister had 
been averse to the imposition of stich fines and tried 
again and again to lay down certain principles which 
Were unimpeachable from the point of view of 
elementary justice. You have interfered with the Chief 
Minister’s ‘decision’ and have prevented him from 
giving effect to these directions. Amounts have been 
Imposed in many cases without any regard to the total 
damage caused or the part played by the inhabitants 
concerned. In at least one case I know the collector 
was not even’ consulted ; in some others local officers 
were invited by Government itself to propose the 
imposition of fines. I have carefully examined the 
papers with regard to a number of these cases and the 
monostrosity of the imposition has staggered me. I 
challenge you to place the materials on which decisions 
have been taken before any. impartial judge and I 
have not the least doubt that in most cases the verdict: 
will be that the fines are not at all 


leviable in 


accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance, or 
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that the discrimination made is completely unjustifi- 
able or the amounts fixed are entirely disproportionate 
in character. Fines have been imposed in many cases 
without the Chief Minister knowing what was being 
done. Only recently it was suggested by the Chief 
Minister that the realization might be delayed by a 
fortnight and the entire policy considered at a Cabinet 
meeting. Your answer to this request, which was made 
on behalf of us all, was in full conformity with the 
traditions which you had already established. You 
had no objections to Cabinet meeting being held. But 
you indicated beforehand with sufficient clearness, but 
with- unbecoming impropriety and discourtesy to 
ministers, that you would in any case pass orders i 
exercise of your Individual judgment for the immediate 
collections of the fines.” 


He complained that “military matters” 
were kept a “dead secret from the Ministers”; 


‘and warned : i 


“TE the worst happens, you and others, who now 
feel overpowered by special responsibilities will, like 
your friends similarly situated in Burma, desert the 
province, we remaining here, unarmed, unprepared and 
emasculated, to face your parting bullets and the yet 
unknown operations of the denial policy on the one 
hand} and the oppression of the invading enemy on 
the other. And yet with good-will and statesmanship 


on your side to which the great bulk of Indians would - 


have warmly responded, what a bulwark a Free India 
and the Allied Nations would jointly have bee) 
against the combined forces of the Axis Powers.” 


I hardly need to add that the Cabinet had 
become to Syama a cage, albeit a cage with 
golden bars. At a single bound he jumped out 
of it on November d6, 1947. 

XIX 

With his resignation Syama had sent to 
the Chief Minister a copy of the letter to the 
Governor from which I have given a few brief 
excerpts. These bear upon the Midnapur 
situation. So terrible was it that I have de- 
voted to it this article almost in its entirety. 

There were other matters of the highest 
importance to which he referred, in his frank, 
bold, caustic style. The Governor was, in fact, 
flayed alive for his policy, ‘especially, in certain 
matters, his lack of policy. Since most of these 
points were dealt with in the preceding article, 
I do not propose to say anything further about 
them here. 


Being a shrewd Iawyer-administrator, he - 


knew that the men at the semi-automatic loom 
of destiny in Calcutta and the master-loom at 
New Delhi were not likely to rush into print 
his condemnation of their attitude and con- 
duct. He, therefore, took care to publish, within 


three days of resigning, a statement in which ° 


he took inte his confidence the electors and 
the peoplé in general. As I remember it almost 
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a dozen years later, in doing this he virtually 


summarised the charges of racialism, sectarian- 
ism, unconstitutionalism and callous slowness 
in dealing’ with matters of life and death that 
“he had levelled at the British agent and the 
„coterie of (non-Indian) bureaucrats who were, 
“in effect, his-bear-leaders. 


° In view of what has gone before I shall 
content myself with the remark that his state- 
ment was informed with candour and vigour 
characteristic of him and seldom exceeded by 
any parting kick administered by a retiring 
minister in India in Imperialist leading strings. 

The public showed its esteem for him and 
evinced its gratitude to him for his lion-hearted 
espousal of their cause, by voting him, four 
days later (November 27), into the chair of 
the committee appointed at a monster meeting 
held in Calcutta. That body was to secure the 

Yimplementation of a series of resclutions that 

ahad been passed. To show the popular temper 

“at this stage I make space for these : 

- | . this public meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta demands in the name of suffering humanity : 
(a) That full facilities should be afforded to all 


workers engaged in relief operations and that a liberal 
and co-ordinated relief policy be adopted alloting as 


many centres as possible to non-official organizations 


working in collaboration with the authorities. 

(b) That general amnesty to all political prison» 
ers in the district of Midnapur be granted. 

(c) That all restrictive and administrative orders 


* 
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which hamper the movement. of the relief workers and 
accentuate the .spirit of distrust on the part of the 
people be abrogated forthwith. 

That the Curfew Orders and other restrictive 
orders, including permit system be immediately with- 
drawn. That all difficulties in the way of relief work, 
such as lack of transport, boats, motor-lorries, cycles, 
and the hopeless insufficiency of stock of rice and other 
provisions in affected areas and the deplorable lack 
of arrangement for supply of drinking water be removed 
without delay. ae 


(d) That raids by the police and the mihtary 
which have been and are being carried on in certain 
areas be immediately stopped. i 

(e) That Collective fines be cancelled and 
Chowkidari Tax and realisation of other taxes and 
impositions be withheld. ; 

(f) That cottage industries be organized in the 
areas, specially in respect of salt and together with 
proper organization for marketing of the same, 
Immediate steps be also taken. for utilising local labour 
for the reconstruction of embankments and roads and 
re-excavation of tanks. 

(g) That this meeting also appeals to all leaders 
and workers in the affected area to stop all political 
agitation and to concentrate all their attention and 
energies for the purpose of organizing relief work and 
reconstructing the economic life of the people in the 
affected areas.” 


Thus ended an episode in Syama’s life. Or, 
shall I say this began another chapter in his 
public career ? l 

[ Article No. 6 of this series will deal with the use 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee made of his freedom. It 


will appear in an early issue of The Modern Review. 
—Eprror ] 





LEO TOLSTOY—THE LAST PHASE 


By Pror. J. MINATTUR, m.a. (English), m.a. (Pol. Sc), L.D.B., 3.0. 


Recentty when June Haver, the Hollywood filmstar left 
the screen, for the cloister there was quite a flutter in 
the film world. Everyone will remember the surprise 
and the shock with which the world received the news 
of King Edward Vils abdication because he wanted to 
- marry the woman he loved. Sacrifice of any sort appeals 
to the imagination and evokes wonder and admiration. 
„But most sacrifices are from personal motives and most 
*"renunciations dictated by necessity. The jilted lover or 
the ruined profligate may decide to tread the spiritual 
‘path. It is a some overwhelming passion or experience 
that spells the change in these men and women. There 
` are others who renounce the world not in reaction against 
environments but in obedience to a nobler urge. To this 


group belong Gautama the Buddha, Asoka the Emperor - 


and Gandhiji the Mahatma. A bhumbler example of this 


kind is Count Leo Tolstoy, the Russian nobleman and 
writer, 

The East is the home of religions and the teeming 
womb of thinkers. Light in a metaphorical as well as 
physical sense comes out of the East and advances west- 
ward. The West we associate- with materialism : 
especially so modern Russia. When out of the all-per- 
vading gloom and mists of materialism, the light-of a 
Tolstoy bursts through, it is nothing short of a miracle. 

` The miracle is all the greater when we come to 
think about the early life of Tolstoy. He was born in 
a very rich, ancient and aristocratic Russian family with 
noble traditions and a record of distinguished service to. 
the country. He-was-active by nature and abounding 


-in physical energy and high spirits. He led a loud and 
boisterous life. He was adventurous and passionate. He 
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served in the Crimean war, He was by no means intros- 
pective in the beginning. In early life when the girl to 
whom he made love refused to have him he pushed her out 


of the window and years later married her daughter and 


‘had a large and happy family. As a novelist there is 
probably nobody to compare with himi, Few will disagree 
with Matthew Arnold’s opinion that Anna Karenina is 
the greatest novel ever written., According to the. world’s 
way of thinking, here indeed was a happy man 
who had been treated splendidly well by life. This 
happy and prosperous man living in a materialistic country 
in a materialistic age gradually looks into his soul, turns to 
the East for wisdom and finds that all is not right with 
his way of life. This is the journey of the Magi in the 
reverse direction. The original Magi came out. of the 
East and marched west in quest of wisdom. But Tolstoy 
the wise man of Russia turns to the East and the teach- 
ings of the Buddha for the right way of life. Simplicity 
and non-violence appealed to him powerfully. He was 
moved by the example of Jesus Christ also. Like a bold 
man he put into practice what he believed. 

Under the great urge he renounced all riches. He 
stopped writing novels. He ceased to take any interest in 
his family to whom he was once so attached. Before the 
change, he was’ passionately devoted to his wife. The 
story of his proposing marriage to her by writing the 
words on the table at a party reads like an incident from 
some high romance. His wife could not naturally under- 
stand the great change ihat came over him. Nor could the 
world. He gave away all his costly clothes and went 
about the countryside clad as an ordinary Russian peasant. 
He looked so much the poor- peasant that when he went 
into a Russian monastery to meet a monk, he was mistaken 
for a beggar by the good brother at the gate and was 
asked to come another day for alms. But when he told the 
brother that he had not come for charity but to discuss 
some. knotty theological matter with the head of the 
monastery and that his name was Tolstoy, the brother was 
completely taken aback at the great mistake he had made. 

The complete man of the world shook himself free of 
the bonds of the world. He no longer went to any parties 
or met his old friends. He found fault with the very or- 
ganisation of society. He preached that governments 
were not, necessary and patriotism was idiotism. He dis- 
believed in the necessity for marriage and held sex to be 
a ridiculous obsession (And when he was vehemently de- 
nouncing sex, he got a child after he was sixty ; his enemies 
had a chance to attack him and that they did not lose). 
Money he believed was the root of all evil and refused to 
have anything to do with it. When he had to travel by 
train, the railway would not carry him unless he paid for 
his tickets. The man who believed that money was evil 
would not touch money. So his faithful friends had to pay 
for his ticket to the immense merriment of his enemies. 


Private: property was of course not recognised. No one 


l ‘should possess 
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E Tolstoy was as fierce as St. . 
Francis of Assisi on this point. But when a shirt belong- 
ing to one of Tolstoy’s followers was stolen by a boy who 
stayed with him, he lost his temper and wanted to bring. 
him to book. Jf property was so bad, was not’ the how 
doing a good service in stealing the shirt, asked the enemies. 
of Tolstoy. Tolstoy lost all interest in the ordinary affairs” 
of the world and in his later life he never read a news- .» 
paper for years. 

His wife was a narrow-minded woman who could not 
understand all this philosophy. She told her husband 
repeatedly that he was doing a most foolish thing, that he 
had‘a responsibility to his family and that if he did not 
want any money from the sale of his books, he should 
permit her to receive the money. Of course, Tolstoy was 
impatient with all this remonstrance. He came to dislike 
his wife. He wanted to escape from her: once he did 
escape in his old age. He was brought back. When he 
was past eighty and very sick he again escaped from home 
to avoid his wife and her nagging. Early one morning,z 
unknown to everybody in the house he arranged with his” 
coachman to take him! in the coach away from the house: 
On the way he became very ill and was taken into a road- 
side house where he died—a refugee from the conventions 
of society. 

It is by comparison with Tolstoy’s wife that one comes 
to appreciate the greatness of Kasturba Gandhi. She was 
also placed in identical circumstances. But as she was _ 
more understanding and had a more generous heart, she 
herself took to the altered ways of her great husband. 

Tolstoy, it will be realised, thus aimed at the simple 
and noble way of life for the individual and anarchy for 
the world in general. He created great enthusiasm among 
a few and for a time there were Tolstoyans living in colo- 
nies in many parts of the world. Greatest among thes 
admirers of Tolstoy was Gandhiji. himself. : 

But Tolstoy’s was an impracticable creed. The few 
incidents given above will show how difficult it was to 
live up to the ideals of Tolstoy and how the great master 
himself fell short of perfection. Within a generation of 
his. death, his followers lost all enthusiasm! for the new 
faith. Tolstoy’s conversion therefore did not benefit the 
world greatly ; it did good only to his own mind. This 
has to be contrasted with the instances of the . Buddha, 
Asoka or Gandhiji. The reformation in these great men: 
produced immense public good besides benefiting them} 
selves. Measured by results, Tolstoy’s conversion is there- .. 
fore a great loss to the world as he would have written 
many more great novels had he‘not changed his ways. To. 
put it a little ‘differently, it is the altered Buddha or Asoka © 
or Gandhiji that the world admires, it is the early, the 
unreformed Tolstoy that commands the respect of the 
world. “Probably his wife in her narrow-minded way was 
after all right in her judgement. 


BEGINNING OF ‘THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN PRE-CONGRESS DAYS 


“d 
s 
In, tracing the history of the beginnings of the Indian 
‘national movement in FPre-Congress days we have to 
refer to the progressive political thoughts, hopes and 
aspirations of the educated, 
Bengalis, their political activities and to the gradual 
change of the older reletions between the governing class 
and the govesned. {n those early days of the second 
half of the nineteenth century Bengal was the leader of 
progressive thought in all matters, of the rest of India, 
and the Bengali Press was the model for the Press in the 
rest of India. Political parties had not yet grown up 
and the leaders of the educated people were the talented 
editors of Bengali papers of the time. The principal 
features of the growth of the national sentiment at 
the time may be better illustrated by means of some 
selected extracts from contemporary newspapers. 

The present article deals with five years from 1865 
to 1870, 


PourricaL Ipeas, Hopes AND ASPIRATIONS! 

The appearance of Som Parkash early in the second 
half of the nineetenth century is held to have opened a 
new era in Bengali journalism. The start may be made 
with this paper. 

In reply to Hurkaru which charged the paper with 
dissaffection and suggested the propriety of circumscribing 
the liberty of the Vernacular Press for some criticism 
of the Government in regard to the Bhutan expedition 
ger Prakash (1865) wrote: “Every tax-payer has a 
right to express his opinion on the expenditure of the 
public money. The troops in Bhutani have become 
dissatisfied, Are we to be counted enemies to Govern- 
ment because we brought this fact to the notice of 
Government for redress? The editor of Hurkaru 
supplies an illustration of the current saying that English- 
men leave their English feelings behind at the Cape. 
The native editors are not enemies to the English nation, 
as such, but they are hostile to the worthless and. illiberal 
. Englishmen, who blinded by their selfishness, work out 
for the evil of this country and endeavour to keep the 
“natives on a level with slaves.” Referring to the question 
of control on expenditure, Dacca Prakash (1865) wrote 

that it was necessary to form an Advisory Committee 
and consult public opinion before any expenditure is 
made. -> ~ 
Discussing the question of the political rights of the 
people Som Prakash wrote in 1865, “We have no political 
rights, we have no career open to our high expectations. 
Does not the civilisation of India surpass that of the 
age when King John signed the Magna Carta- or of the 


politically-awakened. 


By. NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI 


time when King Henry III instituted the Parliament ? If 
it does, why should the rights which England was 
permitted to enjoy in the twelfth century be thought too 
great for India in the second half of the nineteenth 
century ?” Again, “Will it not be proper to grant as a 
favour now those rights which will have to be granted 
of necessity as a due in the end? It is rediculous like 
an old wives’ tale to say ‘First become fit and then you 
will get it? The English certainly possess extraordinary 
energy and power, but that power has its limits. Let 
Government commence to introduce gradually an 
independent constitution in this country, otherwise it will 
not possess the loyalty of the people of this country.” 


- Two years later it wrote: “We are constantly told that 


Government are obliged to support 80000 European troops 
for fear of another revolt. In order to remove all fear 
of rebellion Government should allow the public to have 
a voice in the imposition of taxes and State expenditure. 
We emphatically declare that the time for giving the 
people some degree of control over the reyenues of the 
country has arrived.” About the political hopes and 
aspirations of the people it wrote in the same year: 
“The benefits which were sufficient in 1857 do not satisfy 
the people in 1867. By what rules are Canada and 
Australia governed? Thoughtful Indians compare their 
situation with that of the inhabitants of these places. 
Education is rapidly spreading and the people are able 
to understand the state of the country and what their 
natural rights are.” Discussing the question whether the 
monarchical or republican form of government is suitable 
to India the same paper wrote in 1869, “A system of 
government that ignores public opinion cannot be popular.” 
In 1870, that is, fifteen years before the -birth of the 
Congress, we find that same paper demanding a represen- 
tative form of government with control over finance and 


‘{nternal administration of the State. 


DISCONTENT AND Distrust OF GOVERNMENT 

Referring io the change of the attitude of the people 
towards the Government Amrita Bazar Patrika (1870) 
wrote: “Government have Jost the confidence of the 
people. They suspect the true motives of measures 
adopted by Government.” There was strong agitation, 
in the country in 1870 over two measures and discontent 
increased. These two measures were Government’s move _ 
to reduce expenditure on high English education and 


amendment of the sedition clause to curb the freedom 


of the Press. Bhaskar (1870) wrote: “If you really 
think that by giving Bengalis an English education 
British rule will be destroyed why not do away with 


a 


Fnglish education altogether? If you wish to turn the 
favoured peasants into pundits by teaching them Bengali 
we do not object. But we would ask, was it to help the 
peasants that Lord Mayo came?” Som Prakash wrote in 
1868 that people thought the English had come to believe 
that if high education were given to the natives they 
would subvert British rule. Dacca Prakash (1870) wrote: 
“If we look carefully into all the measures of the British 
Government from the first to the last the gratitude 
that exists has scarcely a desire to continue.” Som 


Prakash (1870) wrote: “Popular opinion is opposed to` 


Government to an extent which has never been known 
throughout the whole period of British rule in India.” 
In 1868 the same paper wrote: “Although it.is generally 
allowed that England’s mission is to raise India in the 
scale of civilisation and fit her for self-government, yet 
when the time comes for India to claim independence it 
will be denied.” 


ANTI-BENGAL FEELING 
In 1867 Som Prakash wrote: “Whatever of religion, 
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question is a remarkable piece of literature. The intellec- 
tuals of the Renascence movement in Bengal who propa- 
gated all-India unity and nationalism and recalled past 
national glories discovered Rajputana and Maharastra. 
The invocation of Sivaji as the symbol of Hindu revival at., 
a time when the depredations of Mahratta horsemen weré 
frequently referred to in the papers, and the appeal to alg: 
the provinces of India to unite and dye the soil of India 
red with the blood of hated aliens are a remarkable per- ` 
formance in 1870. Only twelve years after the Sepoy 
Mutiny one finds the seed of revolutionarism) germinating 
in the soil of Bengal. 


POLITICAL ORGANISATION «& 


The British Indian Association (established in 1851) 
was the principal political organisation of the time. Some 
papers complained that it was an organisation of the upper 
classes and did not speak of the wants and grievances of the 
middle and poorer classes. In 1866 we hear of an Indian 
League being established. Amrita Bazar Patrika (1870). 


‘wrote on the need for forming a Representative Association=” 


policy, the arts and sciences have sprung in the North- : 
for checking the autocracy of Governmeent. It recomgs 


western Provinces the Bengalis have fostered and nurtur- 


ed. The Bengali newspapers are taken as examples in 
every Presidency. We admit that the inhabitants of the 
North-west are more warlike than ourselves, but none 
have more of that courage that is necessary under the 
policy of the British than the Bengalis..... All India is 
affected by public opinion in Bengal, the Civilians know 
this and yet try to ignore it.” Amrita Bazar Patrika 
(1870) wrote : “Government believe that the Bengalis hate 
the English and cherish hatred against Government, their 
professions of loyalty are only words.” Education Gazette 
(1870) referred to instances of British Civilians preaching 
anti-~Bengali feeling in the North-western Provinces. 


SEED OF BENGALI REVOLUTIONARISM 

Though educated Bengalis were suspected and though 
they criticised Government severely yet Som Prakash wrote 
in 1870 expressing generally the attitude of contemporary 
politicians, “The educated community do not desire that 
the British rule should come to an end, what they want 
is that the faults of Government should be corrected.” 
Outside this school of progressive, liberal politicians there 
was a small conservative group which took its stand on 
the Hindu Scriptures and preached the doctrine of 
divinity of the king. One unexpectedly comes across a 
new school of thought. 

In 1870. a poem was published in Education Gazette. 
To meet with parallel matter we have to step over 38 years 
and come to the days of the Bengal revolutionary move- 
ment. The Mitra mela, the Ganapati and Sivaji festivals 
of Maharastra arose 25 years later. As an illustration of 
the revolutionary twist in the Bengali mind the poem in 


mended that the field of work of the British Indian Asso- |.” 
ciation should be extended to cover the whole of India so 
as to make it an all-India organisation and branch associa- 
tions should be organised in every district. With the idea 
of organising an all-India cultural front the-Chaitra mela . 
or Hindu mela was started in 1867 by the Bengali leaders of 
thought and society. It was held at the Belgachia gardens 
of Ashutosh Deb. Education Gazette ‘spoke of it in the 
next year as a ‘national gathering.’ The need for creating 
some agency to speak on behalf of the Bengalis and India 
to the British public and Parliament was felt as early as 
1865, when an Indian Club was established in London. 
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A report is published in papers of the annual session 


MUSLIM MOVEMENT 


of the Muslim Literary Society held in the Town Hall, + . 


Calcutta, in 1865. The L. G. of Bengal who was its 
patron, attended the session. This Society was established 
in 1862. References to the Wahabi movement and the 
Farazi movement in East Bengal appear in the papers of 
1870. The Wahabi trial at Maldah was going on at the 
time. In 1870 there is a clear indication of the re- 
orientation of the Indian Muslim view on English educa- 


: tion, and from the same year also the Indian Muslim policy 


of demanding special treatment from the rulers began 
to be followed openly. When Government proposed to 
restrict the spread of English education in the country by,~ 
increasing its cost the educated community started a” 
strong agitation against it. Urdu Guide (1870) wrote: 


-“Whatever Government may do in regard to the Hindus 


they should not increase expenses for the Mussalmans,” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI: 
By Dhirendra Mohan Datta. The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 811 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1953. Pp. 158. Price $ 2-50. 

Professor D. M. Datta, formerly Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Patna University, was 
imviled to lecture on Indian philosophy by the 


. University of Wisconsin in the United States. In course 


TP 


> Leadership of the World,” 


ot his stay there, he was also asked to deliver a series 
of public lecturés on the subject. Two of these lectures 
were on the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. These 
were broadcast séveral times, and were widely appre- 
ciated. The Kemper K. Knaff Committee which spon- 
sored these lectures, later on decided that the speeches 
should be put in print in order to make them available 
to a larger circle of readers. The present book is a 
result of vhat decision. 

Professor Datta first of all introduces the reader 
to a brief outline of the characteristics of India’s 
civilization ; and then proceeds to give us an outline 
of Gandhiji’s life, while describing the forces from 
either the East or the West which helped in moulding 
bis character. He then brings together Gandhiji’s ideas 
on the nature of God, the World and Man. As we all 
know, Gandhiji wrote abundantly; but this was always 
done as ån aid to action, and not for the systematiza- 
tion of his own thoughts for presentation to the public. 
Professor Datta has indeed done a very valuable piece 
of work by not only systematizing the thoughts but 
also by drawing comparisons between them and several 
schools of Indian religious philosophy. Sometimes, he 
has been led to draw comparisons with modern 
thinkers like Whitehead. 

He then proceeds to describe Gandhiji’s special 
contribution’ to the field of social and political action. 
According to the author, the greatest contribution of 
Mahatma Gandhi lay in trying to live most earnestly 
in the light of what he held to be true and good for 
the entire human family. His second major contri- 
bution lay in the introduction of a simple and 
universal ethical code into the field of human politics, 
where morals are looked upon as an anachronism. 

In the last section of the book, entitled “Moral 
Prof. Datta traces the 
present-day ills of the world to a widespread neglect 
of those moral principles which alone have helped to 


distinguish humanity from the brute creation through - 


the ages. He pleads for a restoration of those ‘simple 
moral truths into their proper place in life. He never 
Joses hope, does not yield to cynicism or despair in 
spite of enough reasons to the contrary, but holds up 
the hope that the very presence of men like Gandhi 
in the modern world, or of small acts in the lives of 
common men and women where love takes the place 
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Epok, The Modern Review. 
of selfishness, should give us strength to rise above our _- 
present condition and once more restore humanity to 
the dignity which is its due. , 


The book is replete with quotations from Gandhi- `; 


jis writings, and will thus also serve as a carefully 


‘selected summary of his main thoughts and beliefs.. 


We only wish that a popular Indian edition will make 
it available to a large circle of readers in India. 
Nirman Kumar Bose 
‘ASPIRATIONS FROM A FRESH WORLD: By 
Shakuntala Rao Shastri. Published by Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan (Bhavan’s Book University), Bombay. 1982. 
Pp. 198. Price Re. 1-12. 


In this well-written monograph the authoress has T 
attempted to trace the gradual development of religious | 


and, philosophical ideas in the 


Vedic literature from 
the earliést times to those 


of the’ Upanishads—a 


literature constituting “the rich heritage of India, the . 


culture öf which has given to India a permanent place - 
in the civilised world (Preface p. ix). Of the twenty 
chapters of this work, the first three deal with the 
Rigveda and the next three (iv-vii) with the three 
other Samhitas apiece, while the twelve following 
chapters (Chs. vill-xix) 
analysis of ten principal Upanishads and a general - 
estimate of their thought. ‘The concluding chapter | 
gives in the briefest outline an account of the six 
systems of philosophy. From a general consideration 


‘of this work, it must be pronounced to be a distinct 


success Within its limits, there being in this . case, 
naturally enough, no question of originality. The 
authoress’s reading is deep and extensive, her judg- 
ment as judicious, her style is admirably lucid and 
eloquent, her quotations are well selected. Particular 
praise is due to her presentation of the ideas of the 
Upanishads both individually and collectively. One 
may well endorse her proud claim in the concluding 
words on this point: “It is to be regretted that the 
Upanishads have not been more widely known among 
the nations of the world. When properly -understood, 
the Upanishads are sure to be. cherished as the most 
precious legacy of humanity.” . 

We propose to make a few remarks. From the. 
chronological standpoint it is a little confusing to be 
told that’ thé seers of the Vedas and the Upanishads 
composed their verses’ “thousands of years ago.” 
(Preface p. viii). From the point of view of space, it 
is equally confusing to learn (p. 18) that “the Vedic 
hymns were composed in the plains of the Punjab 
near the Hindu Kush at the foot of the Himalayan 
range.” The statement (p. 14) that the non-Aryans in 
Rigvedic: times fought. the Aryans “with horses and 
chariots” is not founded on fact. .The account of 
government in the Age of the Rigveda (p. 23) is too 
sketchy to be of much use, The description of the 


are devoted to a detailed . 
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development of the caste system fronf the Rigveda to 
the Yajurveda (pp. 26, 61-63) iis inaccurate in some 
points, as when we read that “there were no caste 
distinctions among the Aryans” in Rigvedic times, that 
the word Brahmana for the priestly caste is rare in 
the Fajurveda and the Atharvaveda, and that the 


ancient term. (Brahma) for the presiding priest at the. 


sacrifice was applied in the Yajur-veda to all engaged 
in the sacrificial work and later on “transformed into 
Brahman, and finally made Brahmana which is still 
the usual name of the priestly caste.’ The title of 
Chapter IV (“Yajur-veda”) is misleading, as the 
reference throughout is only to one and the most 
imperfect recension of this Veda, viz. the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita. The description (p. 87) of the Vedic Samhitas 
as “mainly and essentially poetical compositions,’ while 
applying largely though not exclusively to the Rigveda 
Samhita, has little application, as the authoress’s own 
judgments (pp. 59, 81) testify, to the Atharva Veda 
and the Yajurveda. As regards the Brahmanas, while 
it may be correct to characterise’ them (p. 90) as 
“utterly devoid of poetic and artistic merit,’ the 
further statement that they contain “hardly a new 
idea” is unwarranted by facts. In the field of religious 
ideas, as the authoress herself remarks (pp. 99-100) 
“many of the conceptions and practices of later 
Hinduism are found in their germs in the Brahmeanas” 
which form “the connecting link between the Vedas 
and the Puranas.” In the domain of political ideas and 
institutions it has been shown elsewhere (Hindu 
Political Theories, 2nd Ed., pp. 21-84; Hindu Public 
life, Part I, pp. 50-160) by the present reviewer what 
important. strides were taken by the authors of .the 
Brahmanas under the guise of dogmatic interpretation 
of the sacrificial ritual. 

The book is remarkably free from misprints, but 
Sambasa (p. 14) requires correction. 

U. N. GHOSHAL 


WOMEN IN THE VEDIC AGE: By Shakuntala 
Reo Shastri. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chaupatty, 
Bombay. Price Re. 1-12. 

SOMNATH : THE SHRINE ETERNAL: By K. 
M. Munshi. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chaupatty, 
Bombay. Price Re. 1-12, . 
_ We have here two interesting books published. in 
the Bhavana’s Book university organised by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay with. the laudable 
object of producing ‘books in a uniform gét-up and at 
cheap price covering the best literature in the world 
and in particular the literature which stands for India 
and the fundamentals, for which Indian culture stands.’ 
In the first of the two books, the author seeks to draw 
the attention of the readers to the position of women 
as revealed in different branches of Vedie literature, 
e.g. the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas, 
the Upanishads, the Srauta Sutras and the Grihya 
Sutras. The learned author makes an analytical study 
- of the literature, especially the portions referring to 
the life and culture of women, branch by branch. In 
, the absence of an index or even of ‘topical headings 
under the different chapters dealing with different 
aspects of Vedic literature it is difficult to look up 
the formation available in a particular branch on a 
particular topic. In this respect the arrangement 


followed in an earlier work on a partially identical - 


topic, eg. B. S. Upadhya’s Women tn Rigveda, is 
good and helpful. Unfortunately this latter is not even 
found to have been referred to in the book under 
review.’ The second work is a popular and cheaper 
edition of a bigger, attractive and more costly publi- 


cation issued on the occasion of the installation of 
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Somnath in May, 1951. It describes in a fascinating | 


manner the chequered history of the shrine which 
was destroyed and restored from time to time by a 
number of Muhammudan and Hindu rulers in succes- 
sion through’ several centuries till the reconstruction 


of the temple and the installation of the deity in a , 


calm atmosphere on the attainment of Independence 
by India and the accession of the Junagadh State, 
which contained the Shrine, to the Indian Union. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
A LIFE-SKETCH OF SRIMANT PRATAP- 


SETH: By G., R. Malkam, M.A. Published by the. 


Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, East Khan- 
désh, Bombay. Pp. 164. Price Rs. 2-8.. 
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The Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner 
was founded in the summar of 1916 by Srimant Pratap- - 


seth, a Marwari philanthropist 
through various vicissitudes during its long life of 
nearly four decades it is now ' well-established and 
widely known. Its useful activities in the cause of 
indigenous philosophy’ have attracted the attention of 
the elite of our country. We may very well be proud 
of its silent and unostentatious work for the last 
thirty-six years. l ; 
The book, under review, contains a short life of 
the Founder of the Institute and a brief account of 
the Adwaitic system of Thought. The JLife-Sketch 
covers only 55 pages and the rest of the book is 


still alive. Passing 
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devoted to the study of Advaitism. Prof. Malkani’s _. 


account of the life of Srimant Pratapseth centres 
mainly round his contacts with the Institute and is 
worth reading. Prof. Malkani treats Advaitism in a 
very interesting and impressive way. Although the 
book was written in 1945, it does not require now to 
be modified in any important respect. Prof. Malkani 
is a Master of Arts in Philosophy of an Indian Univer- 
sity and further equipped with a degree of an English 
University. Being well-versed both in Indian and 


Western philosophy he is. capable enough of treating - 


the most important system of Indian Thought with 
authority. The book contains a good picture of 
Srimant Pratapseth and is nicely printed. A picture 
of the Indian Institute at Amalner should have been 


added in the book. 
Swami JAGADISWARANANDA! 

FRAGMENTS OF A PRISONERS DIARY, 
Vol. Il: By M. N. Roy. Published by Renaissance 
Publishers Ltd., 15 Bankim Chatterjee Street, Cal- 
cuita 12. i 

Under the sub-title, “India’s Message,” this 
writer, well-known in the world of controversy as an 
acute thinker of varied experience, as an interpreter 
of Marxism though challenging the Lenin-Stalin thesis 
very often, has given us a book which is one sustained, 
attack on Gandhism, and indirectly ` on 
Hinduism. The sub-title is a misnomer, therefore, 
For, M. N. Roy with all his knowledge of Western 
lore, of India, as interpreted by Western scholars, will 


not be accepted by any Indian as an authentic witness 


to their people’s history. His criticism of Manu and 
other social legislators are out of date. Quoting Fraser 


or 
“* 


Sanatan 


and other Western scholars that religion becomes “a 4, 


psychological ‘fixation’ is a sorry attempt to explain 
a phenomenon that has played such a great part in 
the evolution of humanity.” Mr. Roy says that “the 
purpose of the book is not. controversial.” A reader 
will, however, find therein nothing but controversy. 


He revels in it. And, therefore,” stirs others to engage 


in it, thus doing a necessary work of education and 
enlightenment, This is the utility of books like these. 
Sursa Cranpra Dag 
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for years to come and go”i* , 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR INDIA—1953: By Minoo Masani. Illus. 
crated by C. H. G. Moorhouse. Published by Oxford 
Uniwersity Press, Mercantile Buildings, Lal Bazar, 
Caleutta-l. Price Rs. 5. 


The author is a famous man. Minoo Massani has had 
a varied and distfhguished career as Mayor, ambassador 
and a member, successively, of the Legislative Assembly 
of Bombay, the Constituent Assembly and the Parlia- 
ment. of India. The artist Moorhouse has drawn the 
pictures and charts to illustrate the book, which is full 
of so many excellent pictures and designs that it is a 
veritable feast for the young readers for whom the 
book is intended. The book was first published in 
1940 and over 500.000 copies have been sold since then. 
The author re-edited and revised the book and pub- 
lished it fo 1953. But as the publishers say, the same 
thing can be told about India in 1953 as it was in the 
beginning of the Second World War and after the Parti- 
tion of India into two States, India and Pakistan, in 
1947. The book attempts to draw a glorious picture of 
India and has helped the Planning Commission not a 
little in forming the Five-Year Plan of India. The 
author stresses and points out how the vast resources 
of the lands and forests, rivers and mines of India 
can be so utilised that our present poverty-stricken 
India can be turned into a prosperous.” happy and 
smiling land, full of plenty and power. The happy and 
telling way of Masani, impressing upon the minds of 
the young reader, the prospects and possibilities of 
India with the help of beautiful illustrations by Moor- 
house, is simply delightful. The book is so admirably 
written that not only students but teachers also will, 
enjoy it as a store-house of information and instruc- 
tion. The cover, get-uv, paper and printing are 
excellent and bespeak well of the well-known 


publishers. 
B. K. Sean 


BE STRONGER LIVE LONGER: By V. W, 
Goyle., Careers Institute, New Delhi,’ 1953. Pp, 186 
Price Rs. 5-8. . 

The publishers’ blurb on this book’s dust cover 
describes it as “a golden kev that ensures health, 
home and happiness . . .” As a matter of fact, this 
is'a very scrappy and umnecessarily inflated work 
which attempts to lay down certain general principles 
about health, diet, physical exercises, food, ete. Much 
the most of the book goes on the lines of “You must 
learn to avoid the life-shortening foods and to eat 
more of the life-lengthening foods” (p. 51), “Eat a 
well-balanced bulky diet leaving plenty of residue 
to stimulate action” (p. 127). or, “Take in a health 
magazine like Health and Strength and you. will 
soon have a healthy mind” (p. 183). All this certainly 
doces not add un to what the publishers, in their 
inimitable way, claim, viz. that “This is a you-must- 
not miss-me book, a true Forget-me-not, that will 
adorn your heart and health . . . a memorable 
monument that will echo in your mind and muscles 


z Ramesn K. GHOSHAL, , 
SANSKRIT 


THE  MAHABHARATA—KARNA-PARVAN : 
Edited by P. L. Vaidya. Published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 1950. 


Under the general editorship: of the eminent 
Sanskritist, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar (who took charge in 
1943), the Bhandarkar. Institute has tackled in course 
of the last ten years many important parvans of the 
great Epic, including the Bana-Parvan and the Shanti- 
Parvat, the longest canto. 
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_ We are very glad to read the first part of the - 
Karna-Parvan, ably edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya. - 
After collating some 56 manuscripts, he selected 32 
important ones, on which he based his edition. But _ 
it took, nearly five years to prepare the eritical 
apparatus of the constituted text, and now the first 
part is published, which will be followed by the con- 
eluding cantos, with Dr. Vaidya’s editorial notes. It 
is significant that.one manuscript of the Karna-Parvan | 
coming from the Bombay Government collection is- 
dated as early as Samvat 1514,.equal to 1458 A.D. 5o- 
the manuscript is five centuries old. ‘Along with such 
North Indian manuscripts, Dr. Vaidya consulted the 
Telugu Grantha and Malayalain versions. 
SHANTI-PARVAN (Fascicule 23) : Edited by Dr. 
S. K. Belvalkar. 7 
This is the second fascicule of the Moksha Dharma, _. 
which would be completed, we hope, i 
fascicule. Dr. Belvalkar has shown his mastery in 
textual criticism by his previous editions of the 


Bhisma-Parvan, and the Bhagabad Gita, followed by i 
the Raja-Dharma and the Apad-Dharma sections of`. 


the Shanti-Parvan. We congratulate him and the ` 
Bhandarkar Institute on their monumental research — 
publications, and we appeal to all orientalists to come 

forward to secure for the Institute substantial financial 
aids expediting the complete publication of the Great 


Epic of India. 
Karmas Naa 
BENGALI 


BANKIM RACHANABALI (Part D: Complete — 
Novels of Bankim Chandra -Chattopadhyay—with a — 
brief Introduction to the life and works of the author. 
Published by the Sahitya Samsad, 32-A, Upper Circular 
Road, Caleutta-9. Price Rs. 10. : 


The international recognition of Bengali as an- = 


important language is due to the literary creations of 


two master minds—Bankim: Chandra and Rabindranath. 
It was Bankim who largely inspired our national 
revival and gave us our national song. That represents 
only one side of his genius. As a teacher and leader — 
of thought he was no doubt one of the foremost. But : 
his works are not mere instruments of message ; they 
are vital and fresh; they glow and glisten with the 
smiles and tears of life. As an artist he is of the 
supreme calibre. The fastidious critic, who complains 
of his lapses or occasional deviations from saesthetie 
principles, would do well to remember that the 
greatest. creative artists—Hugo. Shakespeare, Tolstoy— 
are not: free from fhem. The elation of the spirit that 
we experience on the first reading of his principal 
novels and the lasting impression they leave are un- 
mistakable signs of their greatness. His romances still 
breathe the fragrance of bygone days; we almost 
visualise the gallant heroes of old: 
awakens at his touch. And, in his tales of the present. 
while he faithfully represents the light and shade of 
the passing moments, he never fails to point to the - 
eternal verities of life. i 

Not merely on his novels does his claim to 
immortality rest. In his works of literary criticism and 
on economics, sociology; philosophy and other subjects, 
he shows amazing versatility, depth and intellectual 
brilliance. | i 

The absence of a low-priced durable edition of his 
works has long heen’ regretted by Bengali readers. 
They will now feel grateful to the publishers, who have 
spared. no pains to make this volume attractive in 
every way. Neatly printed, decently bound and nicely 


in another. | 


the dead past - 


got-up, it is sure to allure the prospective buyer. It 
comprises all the novels of Bankim Chandra, arranged 
chronologically, and contains a valuable introduction— 
biographical and critical—by Sri Jogesh. Chandra 
Bagal, whose untiring research-woirk and keenness for 
historical accuragy have won appreciation from all 
scholars. We eagerly await the publication of the 
second volume, which will consist of all his essays and 
belles lettres. 

T D. N. Mooxerima 

HINDI 

NAYA MASIHA (The New Messiah): By 

Shyam Sundar ‘Ashant2 Shanti Sandesh Karyalaya, 
Khagoria, Monghyr. Pp. 82. Price Re. 1. i 


Bhoodan Yajna is throwing up writers and poets 
as every great movement does. The writer appears to 
be a produét of the movement. To be more useful 
the writer should exercise a little restraint and make 
the vehicle of his thought such as appeals straight 
to heart. : 

BmenpranatH GUHA 
GUIARATI i 

GANDHI SAHITYA SUCHI: By P. G. Desh- 
pande. Published by the Navjivan Publishing House, 
aa 1948. Thick card-board. Pp. 238. Price 

8. 3-4; . 
. This is. Gandhiana, in. its true sense. Every 
subject touched by Gandhiji. and to be. found in 
different languages, like Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Urdu, English. ctc., is referred to here and 


the place where it could be found noted in this com- 


pilation. The strenuous labour bestowed on compiling 
this list is well-rewarded as till now this book remains 
as the only one of ‘its kind. 


‘Mrs. Inlavatt K. Munshi. 


NOTE : Besides those already noticed we have 
received small and medium sized books in various 
subjects, published by The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad and Bombay. 


They are cheap and meant to reach almost every 


` 
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household: EET 
(A) Biography: (1) Bhakig Ambarish > 
Bhakta Jataram, (3) Vaksha ane” Yudhishtir, (4 £ 


Dattatraya. (5) Yogishwar Yajnya Valkya. 


(B) Domestic Hygiene and Remedies: (1) Fast 


(2) Poison in Food, 


During Illness, d, 
(5) Churn ,Aushodhi 


Iliness, (4) Household Doctor, 
(Powders as Drugs). 
(C) Agriculture: (1) Klements 
Parts 3 and 4, Cattle and Foodgrains. 
(D) Story: (1) Kanku and Kanya. | 
(E) Devotional: (1) Sakhis of Tyjlsidas, (2) 
Haripatha by Jnandev, (3) Atma Ramayan, (4) Dreg 
Drashya Vivek by Sankaracharya. 


of Agriculture, 


(E) Miscellaneous: (D Jivan Charya, (2) 
Grahajivanni Kata, (3) Prem Pantha, Part I, (4) 
One Hundred Signs of a Fool, 

JIVANMANTHI JADELI (2nd Edition): By 


Published by the Gurjar 
Granth-Ratna Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 1949. Thick 
card-board. Illustrated cover. Pp. 376. Price Rs. 5. 
Found in. Life is a book containing seventeen 
attractive stories of Indian life. Its first 
appeared in 1932, when Shrimati Lilavati was in the 
Belgaum Jail. The state of society when she first 
began to exercise her pen in story-writing in 1925, has 
changed much, but these stories ‘have still retained 
their popularity. 


` 





59th Year ! 


New Volume from January 1954 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


AWAKENED INDIA 


(Started by. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA in 1896) 


l The premier English monthly conducted by the Monks of the Ramakrishna Order. Devoted 
to universal religion and philosophy, culture, education, and art and other topics ‘of national 


and international interest. 
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` 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE : “Admire its writings as contributions to pure Indian culture, ^ -7 


DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN : “I bave been a regular reader of Prabuddha Bharata and can say 
that its sanity in dealing with religious doctrine and discipline has been its most impressive 


characteristic,” 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING : ‘I think Prabuddha Bharata is one of the most interesting - 


` 


and important magazines that one can find today in any country.” 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENROLLED FROM JANUARY 
Annual Subscription : India, Burma and Ceylon, Rs. 5; Foreign 14 sh.; U.S.A. $ 4.00 


 ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 
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* Maurice Maeterlinek 
A Modern Mystic 

William Nightingale Brown discusses in an 
article in The Aryan Path the mystical elemtnt 
which was so strong in the famous Belgian writer 
and Nobel laureate, the late Count Maurice 
Meaterlinck : 

Count Maurice Maeterlinck, who died a few years aggo 
in the South of France atler a long period of exile in, 
America, was personally known to me. His name, of 
course, is well known; but, his teaching as a philosopher 
and a mystic has not, received, in recent years, the atten- 
tion which it deserves. 

Maeterlinck has often been compared with Shakes- 
peare, Carlyle, Ibsen and even Bernard’ Shaw.’ He was 
certainly an artist-philosopher, but he comes néarest to 
‘Emerson, I think, by reason of his firm grasp of the heart 
of things, though he surpasses Emerson in depth of 
vision. Maeterlinck’s ideas are more than transforma- 
tive; for they stand on the borderline of the creative. 
His language exhales the charm of poétry. ‘It is inspired. 
and communicates itself in quietness and with a smosth- 
ness that almost defes ` analysis. His great message 
stamps him! for ever as a philosopher of mysticism and 
an aéstheticjan. 

Maeterlinck realized above all things the dead 
do not die. 


They are not to be found in our cemeteries, 
but in the hearts and habits of us all. This is, to him, 
the happiest of all mystical thoughts. Thus mysticism, 

_ignored by the practical world, is in the end our sole 
recourse and its truth claim's a strange. privilege. 

While life demands that we should get things done, 
Maeterlinck implores us not to lose sight of that state 
of Being which brings us into touch and in tune with 
the Infinite. The realm of Silence attracts. him beyond 
measuré. Jn it he sees‘a more communicable element 
than is to be found in articulate speech. 

Silence and Secrecy co-ordinate themselves in 
Maceterlinck’s view. The humble bee, of which he knew 
so much, cannot labour except in darkness; thought 
cannot work except in silence; while virtue must court 
secrecy in order to find its power. | 

It seems that only when life within is sluggish do 
we rise to speak. No sooner do we speak than some 
invisible force warns us that the Divine Gates are closing 
against us, . l 


5 To Maeterlinck there is a silence of music 
and a silence of love. 

The silence of love is more to be desired, 
than the words of Jove, for a glance of 


deepest devotion speaks more loudly than words. And 
Maeterlinck strikes a Carlylian note when he affirms that 
the great, silent men’ are scattered here and there, 
meditating each in his own department of thonght and 
activity—-silently working, silently thinking. Their names 
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are not always to be found in the newspapers, and, if 
by chance they do appear, no loud: glaring headlines 
introduce them, as if they must appéar in humble- 
ness and apparent secrecy. 

When we delve deeper into the great mystic’s mind, 
and analyze his thoughts, we become more optimistic 
about the future of man’s spiritual nature. He gives us 
hope when he avers that there are recorded periods whew 


the soul, in obedience and response to unknown Jaws, won rey j 
an ascendancy in men—rose to the surface of humunity— | 
and gave the clearest evidence of its existence and its 


wondrous power. 


When we delve deeper into the great mystic's mind -~ 


Maeterlinck, since its eternal nature reveals itself in 
many diversé and unforeseen ways. When humanity, for 
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instance, is struggling from beneath the crushing onslaught» 


of evil, a spiritual and secret influence is abroad, operat- 
ing through Jaws unknown to us, to soothe, to comfort 
and to uplift, and at last to save. The sternest known 
laws of Nature, together with inscrutable circumstance, 
must eventually yield before the omnipotence of the 


_ mysterious ALL, 


Maeterlinck sees untold wonders in the soul, and he 


leads us into bygone days to prove that, ‘while the soul _ 
may at times have béen forced into obseurity by the un- | 


wisdom of man, it could only shimber for a time and after- 
wards was bound to re-awaken in silence and in certainty. 


Maeterlinck’s morality, like everything else — 


that came within the scrutiny of his inspired pen, 
was mystical and transcendent. 


No ordinary, everyday morality for him, 
he knew no lesg than some of us know that what passes 
for morality is often an inverted form of greed and, 
selfishness. 
done for mere gain! He had, therefore, to search more 
widely and more deeply into the real meaning of this 


glibly uscd term; and he found morality to be an 


essential part of the divine purpose of the universe 
Maeterlinck discovered during his lraþitual 
meditations that our moral conceptions seemed mutable, 


Dring 


SOMARASA 


The best Indian restorative and the most ideal 
Liver Tonic to put your damaged liver kidney and heart 
in order. Price Rs. 4/- per bottle and Rs, 2/- per phial. 
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‘Apply to : | 


RAJVAIDYA AYURVEDIC WORKS’ | 


172, Bowbazar street, Calcutta-12 . 
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liable to change, and advanced with what he called 
“timid steps” towards loftier regions that at first 
appeared somewhat obscure. Yet the signs of. growth 
were there, and he had been forced to approach the moral 
realm in that way. 

He wonders~what might happen if the soul were 
suddendly to take visible and naked shape, still laden 
with her most secret thoughts and feelings and dragging 
behind her the mysterious, inexplicable deeds of her 
_past life. Would she be ashamed of anything? Would 
she, a bashful maiden, endeavour to hide her numberless’ 
sins of the flesh? He avers that the visible and naked 
soul would know nothing of them because those sins 
had never touched her. They wefe committed countless 
leagues from her spotless throne; she was living her 


life where the Light fell on her; and it was that life 


and’ not the present visible life that she could recall. 

Such a revelation concerning the soul and the deed 
is profound and inspiring, Very few writers, if any, havé 
approached morality from that angle, but the more we 
Jearn of it from Maeterlinck, the more we realize the 
spiritual background of the concept. 

His remarks concerning the Deeper Life tend 
to create a feeling of stability. Despite the grim 
realities of existence we have, he thinks, an 
aptitude for a higher life. 


Men, he suggests, are to be distinguished from 
one another by the communication each has with the 
Infinite; and it lies within the power of all sentient 
beings, to increase these communications. He belives 
there is a day. ‘in the life of every man when the heavens 
open of their own accord. It is at this moment that 
his true spiritual personality begins. Our real birth, 
in fact, is not our physical birth, but dated from the 
time of our first realizing that there ie something grave 
and unexpected in life. The moment we become aware 
of the Sublime and its surrounding influence we realize 
that it transcends all other realms. This Sublime knows 
no rules, no artifice, on device. This, thinks Maeterlinck, 
is amply proved by the immortal works of the- artists, 
the pocts and the musicians, the highest of whom 
bezome seers. | 

In the Deeper Life no one, of course, is. ever alone, 
because such a life is a wonderful vibration of friendly 
influences that come from Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 
He proves that it gives to mankind real strength, 
increased only in those who aequire the state of resting 
on the great Altitudes where life absorbs the soul, It 
also gives us the power to appreach men and things 
with the inter eye, the inner ear and their particular 
and exclusive understanding—in short, with the only 
discernment that counts in the long run—the inner vision. 

Maeterlinck’s revelation of the Inner Beauty 
corresponds with the nature of the Inner Life. The 
Beautiful, to his vision, sis a condition or realm that 
depends for its efficacy not on its spectacular quality but 
on, the soul. Maeterlinck sees beauty as_ the unique 
aliment of the soul: it is the souls chief nourishment 
and, of course, wholly spiritual. 

Swedenborg called the soul “the Unique Angel;” and 
Maeterlinck, in accepting the definition, said that “Each 
day will reveal to us a new beauty in that mysterious 
angel; and we shall walk together in a goodness that 
shall ever become more and more living, loftier and 
loftier. Anv other beauty is lifeless and made up of the 
past alone.” 

4 ' Remsen | 
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OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCTS OF 


HERING & KENT 


and WOMEN. Restores 
at any age. Rs. 50 for 3 weeks course; Re. 200 for 
complete course of 12 weeks. a is 

OONIM: General all-round tonic for men & women, 
Rs. 7-8 for one week ; Rs. 22-8 for 3 weeks; Re. 90 


for 12. weeks complete course. 


‘BIOSTIL HORMONE CREAM: Genuine hormone 


treatment for restoring the freshness and firmness 
of youth to the aged, wrinkled skin. Women of 60 
regain complexion like women of 20. Isdicated for 
wrinkles, lines, bagginess, bad colour, disfiguration, 
blemishes and skin disorders (acne, pimples, etc.) 
Re, 5-8 per tube, | 
SIMBOOGI HAIR LOTION: An unfailing hair-grower. 
Positively grows new hair and stops falling hair, 
dandruff, iching scalp, ete. Re. 3-8 per bottle. SIM- 
BOOGI HAIR OIL: A delightful ideal hair-dressing 


and tonic for correction of various hair, scalp and . 


brain troubles. Rs. 3-8 per bottle, 

LUNEGON: The most ‘effective nerve and ‘brain 
sedative tonic, indicated for mental and nervous dis- 
orders. Immediately calma and soothes high mental 
aad nervous tension, Contains no injurious, depressing 
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ROYAL OONIM: Super vitalising Tonic for Mux 
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or habit-forming drugs. Rs. 4 per packet of 50; Rs, 70 


per packet of 1000 tablets. (Hospital packing). 


DIBNIL: The most effective oral remedy indisated in | 


the treatment of Diabetes Mellitus. Rs, 15 per packet, 


SILVITA: For acidity, heart-burn, sour stomach, 
dyspepsia, wind and fullness after meals, etc, Rs. 4 


NOVUM: The most potent and effective “period 
regulator” for females, indicated in the treatment of 
PRATER ere Pigott Preis de he 
omale pariodic cycle surely, quickly, safely. 

SIMPLEX Rs. 12-8. NOVUM Y RTE, Rs. 50; 


NOVUM SUPER CONCENTRATED, indicated only > 
for menopausal trouble.and oestrogenic hormone defi- K 


youthful vigour and vitality. 


. 


ciency. Rs, 21, CIVITA : MUST BE TAKEN tonie ` 


with NOVUM to prevent side reactions and hasten 
results, Re. 19 per packet of 100; Ra. 4-12 per packet 
of 25; Also available: 


INDULABO PASTE INJECTION TREATMENT for’ 


registered aad Qualified Physicians only. Full parti- 
culars sent on request to physicians only, | 

PREGNO: An ideal, non-greasy and delicately per- 
fumed preparation for FAMILY LIMITATION. 
Ideally suited for the most fastidious woman. Rs. 9-8 
for complete outfit: Re, 7-8 for “Refill”, - 

EXPERT MEDICAL ADVICE: We have opened a 
“Clinical Dept.” under the direct supervision of quali- 


fied and experienced physicians and surgeons. Expert, > 


sincere and genuine advice and treatment given for all 
your SEX and FAMILY LIMITATION. problems. 
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Consult personally or write your case in detail (en: 


closing a stamped, self-addressed envelope) for reply. 


"ASK FOR FREE MEDICAL CIRCULAR 
of all our products 


HERING & KENT 


POST BOX 323 (M.B.C.). Opp. Lloyds Bank 


_ 1/263, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 1, "Phone ; 242979 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Preparing for Journalism 


Prof. Floyd Baskette writes in the National 
Christian Gouncil Review : 


When I arrived in India four months ago to take 
kover the Hislop College department of journalism, 
established. :a year ago by Professor Roland Wolseley, 

had several misgivings about the whole project. 
Z [knew there would be critics who look upon 
. professional training in journalism at the university level 
with doubts and suspicions, I remembered that even in 
America, where journalism courses of one type or another 
are offered at about 500 colleges and universities, it took 
several years to convince editors and publishers that 
training in journalism could benefit the profession. 

~ I realized, too, that the students we would get, 
would never thave had a preliminary course in journalism 
as undergraduates, nor would they likely have had any 
experience on college publications. | hoped, however, 
the students who applied for journalism) training would 
have a broad educational background, a fluency with 
the English language, and) an aptitude for writing and 
editing. 

It would be dishonest to assert. that everything m 
ygone smoothly or that the programme’s second year is 
' off to a splendid start with promise of a flowing success. 
éBut it can be said that we have had encouraging 
support from the Hislop College principal, Dr. David 
Moses, that the publishers and radio station managers 
we have contacted have béen most co-operative, that we 
have added materially to our equipment and library 
facilities, and that the students, for the most part, are 
showing progress. A few are exceptionally capable. We 
now have 196 journalism books in the library and we 
are subscribing to three foreign periodicals and -twenty- 
six Indian newspapers and magazines. We have added 
six typewriters and a radio set to our laboratory 
equipment. 

Probabiy the most encouraging prospect, however, 

is the definite challenge for our journalism programme 
here. That challenge comes by way of providing a 
sound, basic training in journalism, and an opportunity 
for service in related areas. 
F A sound journalism programme should include m'ore 
‘than skills in writing and editing. Tt should challenge 
the student to utilize his general “educational background 
so that what. he writes has accuracy depth. It is one 
thing to train a person in the mechanics of writing or 
editing, and it is quite another thing to teach him to 
become a responsible writer or editor, to impress upon 
him the fact that accuracy and impartiality are more 
important than style, that background is often more 
necessary than overt facts, that the word-user has a 
heavy burden to be fair with the reader. 

Facility in journalism comes with practice. I have no 
quarrel] with a practising journalist who insists he got 
his training ‘the hard way.’ Here we try to combine 
practice with theory. We require all our students to 
undergo twelve weeks of a supervised internship in a 
newspaper, magazine, or radio establishment. 
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Our courses give students sôme knowledge of world 
journalism, of the history of journalism, of Jaw sand. 


ethics as they apply to journalism, and of the 

opportunities in the field of journalism. ` 
We also try to help the student know something 

about the consumer of news and information. In both 


cur introductory course and in our research seminar we 
try to find out what and how a reader reads, how he reacts 


-tọ words, pictures, and typographical devices, and how 


he can distinguish between facts and propaganda. 


Journalism involves more than training for 
newspaper workers. 


We believe there is a place in journalism! for 
wervice training. Therefore, we ask all our students 
to take work in, fundamentals of good writing and in 
social education materials writing so that they’ can help 
supply reading materials for the new literates. We offer 
magazine article writing for those who may want to 
perform as free-lance writers or who may be intersted 
in magazine editing. We encourage students to apply 
journalistic techniques to their own fields 6f interest, 
such as religious journalism, trade journalism, or for 
information work for the national extension serive or 
community development projects, 

We hope that groups such as the National Chris- 
tian Council will maintain an interest in the journalism 
programme at Hislop. College. The programme is flexible 
enough to help train young persons specially for work 
in church literature. Our courses in fundamentals of 
good writing, reporting, editing, magazine article writ- 
ing, social educational materials writing, and graphic 
arts can be applied directly to religious journalism. 
The classes are small enough to give’ attention to indivi- 
dual problems and needs. Furthermore; the schedule 
is flexible’ enough to permit special seminars or short 
courses devoted exclusively to helping staf members — 
of religious publications improve iheir work. The two- 
day workship conducted for the staff members. of Youth 
Fellowship Magazine in Jabalpur last September proved 
its worth and indicated that similar workshops should 
be attempted. 
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The future of the journalism! programme at Hislop 
College will depend upon the type of student we can 
attract and the type of leadership we can maintain. for 
.the department itself. Groups such as the N.C.C. can, 
aid materially in both needs. They can encourage 
capable students or magazine staff members to undergo 
this thaining for service to the church. They can 
help us find “promising young Christian Indians who can 
work in the department. of journalism as staff members. 

Last year the department had the services of 
Professors Roland Wolseley and Harold Ehrensperger. 
This year, I am assisted by Everton Conger, a former 
faculty member at the University of New Mexico, who 
will remain on the staff for next year. Efforts are now 
being made to obtain a replacement for me. Eventually, 
the deparim'ent must be staffed entirely by Indians who 
are well-trained academically and professionally. If a 
promising candidate can be found by next year we 


alight be able to obtain for him a grant for a year’s 
training abroad. Vital help has already come to us 
from the foundation administering Fulbright grants 


and from ‘World Literacy, Inc. 
These are some, of the opportunities and needs of 
journalism! at 


the, department of Hislop College in 


Nagpur. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1954 


The United Nations and Non-Government 
Organizations 


Dr. Aaah Datta writes in Careers and 


G OUTSES : 


The United Nations, as the very name imbpliés, stands 
for the ideal of one world and in the present context® 
particularly - for world. peace. ‘One world’ and a 
peace’ have now céased to be mere academic abstractions 
or convenient, shibboleths for mass-mesmerism ; they are 
the most vital problems of our time. Security, progress 
and other similar needs of the individual or community 
life are now deeply related to these international igsue 
of the day. Naturally, therefore, a wider perspective is 
necessary for the proper understanding of these problems 
and their solution. 


SCIENTIFIC Procress Anp Tur IpeaL Or One WorLD 


The change of physical conditions towards. the removal. 
of geographical barriers with the aid of scientific inven- 
tions and discoveries has created an atmosphere of inter- 
dependence. Advanced means of comniunication and 
transport have further intensified the mutual contact and 


t 


ha 


rendered dēsirable the habit of international thinking. sat 


These are some of the. advantages which should have $ 


naj: 


facilitated the realization of the most cherished ideal of #& 


our age, though, alas, the failure of scientific skill to 
usher in the happy world of men has been one of the 
crimmeést paradoxes of our time. 

So the solution is to'be sought elsewhere. Human 
efforts towards internationalism are perhaps as old as the 
beginning of human civilization, though in different ages 
they took different directions and wete actuated “by 
different motives. But in most cases initative had been 
taken by a few huwmanitarians and impelled by circum- 
stances people in general. gave to these efforts only a 
passive support. Sometimes even that was not forth: 
coming and such activities were disposed of as utopian. 
That perhaps accounts for the failures of earlier 
attempts. 


But the fact is that no community scheme can really . 
succeed without the active participation of the indiviluals-~ 


` and also without a sense of responsibility for and attach- 


ment to the organisation. .It presupposes too a feeling 
of confidence in one’s own self— a belief in his own 
ability to do something constructive and - substantial 
towards a collective endeavour. 
are fostered in a man when he works for a particular 
common ideal, Only active participation or interest čan. 
give significance to or generate inspiration for a noble 
cause. But all this is possible only through the decen- 
tralization of powers and duties so that the non-govern- 
mental organizations can serve as the nits through 
which people can effectively strive for the ideal of the 
United Nations. 


How Tue pests Or U. N. Cax BE Acnievep 

The idea of the United Nations is first bom in the > 
individual mind or it lies dormant waiting to be roused, 
by a clarion cal]. The purpose of these organizations, .. 
therefore, 
growth and development of international mind by making 
people conscious of their surroundings and also of the 
necessity of a wider-outlook not only for a vague ideal 
but evén for self preservation. 
on a more democratic basis through small organizations 
spread over the world. Covérnmlental or semi-governmen- 
tal organizations in their representative capacity have 
the sanction of law and authority—they can impose 
views, dictate terms and people usually look upon them 





And these sentiments ` 


is to give the fullest possible ‘scope to the 


And this can be done ~ 
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ma man iss moulded by customs and 
“family, society and country. He, therefore, 


‘or even when he knows that his very 


Seco oio INDIAN PERIODICALS ~ 


as external superstructures, or With indifference, some- 


times even with suspicion. But for the- ‘implementation 
of the principles of the U. N. elements of coercion 
should be eschewed as far as possible. If these. prin- 
ciples fail tô become article of faith no amount of official 
propaganda can deliver the goods and. conversely if the 
urge comes, from within no dissension among political 
intxiguers can check their onward march. 


ay T 


Among the non-governmental organisations those sel 
up for „cultural activities have a special contri- - 
bution to make. They should be able. if they are worth 
the name, to establish cultural relations among diverse 
nationalities for art and literature, emphasize the com- 
mon heritage of men and their common destiny. 
they should. engender a feeling for man’s spiritual 
dignity and his essential goodness. So a great stride is 
made towards the new world order when this conscious- 


ness of common ties and commbn fate is, created in men. 


Since art and literature appeal to our deeper and finer 
instincts they’ can more effectively bring about the re- 


quired change of hearts, for what is really needed is a 


new attitude towards life. Change of circumstanées may 
make us feel happier, give us mlore economic security, 
may even arouse a new spirit of nationalism,; but these ~ 
are not enough. The’ .only answer to the thousands of 
our baffling problems is co-operation on á world basis- 
internationalism, Such organisations have another 
advantage over huge and gigantic state machinery : they 
keep alive a healthy sense of values and because they 
treat men as individuals and not merely as a collective 
political entity, their approach is more fundamental. and 
as such their effect. more enduring. The same purpose 
may be served by religious institutions if they steer clear 
of rigid dogmas and preach the basic unity of all 
religions. $ 


SOCIAL ÛRGANIZATIONS AND Ipgats or U. N. 


Socjal organisations also can do a great deal in that 


direction. Man is not born free as he is stipposed to 


þe and real living is a constant effort towards expansion 


—& progress from! self centred living to a grand identifi- 
cation with humanity. Since his very birth the life of 
coriventions of his 
naturally 
falls into the narrow grooves of thought and fails to see 
beyond his nose. Even when he lives in a world of easy 
communications and involved interests he shows no con- 
cérn over the mighty consequential events of his timé 
living is vitally 
affected by such occurrences, the basic pattern of his 
remains the same’ as fashioned by his circumstances. 
Social organisations ` can set his mind frée from the 
harmful influences of his narrow surroundings. They ` 
can by laying a special emphasis on the normal relations 
between men and men, irrespective of caste, creed and 
religion, educate an international mind. They can alse 
teach tolerance through contacts and  discussion—a 
virtue that should be most scrupulously cultivated in 
this age.’ 


` Internationalism!, 


—- 


like democracy, is not merely a 


F political system or an untranslatable theory—it is a way 


of life. So it should be practised in our attitude towards 
men and things, in our daily behaviour and conduct if 
it should ever be a part of our existence. The ability 
to transcend regional limitations and tolerance cannot 


- 





Also ` 


be acquired except through sécial contacts. 
of one world. Social organisations, if they work properly 
for the purpose they stand for, are bound to widen. the 
mental horizon of men and cure them of much of their 
orthodoxy of thought and addiction to artificial social 
habits. 
help in forging a powerful public opinion against such, 
subversive elements as communalism, racial discrimina- 
_tion and even the use of dangerous weapons like atom 
bomb etc. Jn fact the vision of the new world set 
‘before these organizations will gradually generate a 
feeling of .brothehood and a habit of thinking in terms 
of a happier world to the making of which the contribu- 
tion of the individual, however small, will be considered 


indispensable. 


On a wider scale the same aim miay be achieved 
through other organizations and activities such as, organi- 
zations instituted for mutual economic aid in times of 
distress or national calamitjes and sports and ganies. 


They may also, through co-ordination, eventually 


And a. 


lonely man in society is perhaps a menace to the ideal _ 


These are usually designed with a lofty motive and con ` 


ceived in international terms. In the present context 
their utility cannot be over-emphasised. 


Epucationat. Institutions Ann U. N. Ipkazs 


The importance of educational institutions in this 


regard does not. warrant any special mention because it 
is self-evident. Im respect of capacity and responsibility 


these radiating centres of learning stand as a class by- 


themselves. If they do not ignore’ the drift of current 
events—as no educational institution ¢an afford’ to—a 
more humane and purposeful ideal will be integrated in 
thé form’ and content of education and ‘largé. numbers 
of men ‘and women thus ‘educated will. naturally begin 
from the right end. : 


But the basic ‘need, I think, is to make people believe 
that the United Nations is a ‘partial fulfilment of their 


cherished dredm_ and that the power lies in their hands 


to give it a full-fledged shape or kill it in embryo where 
it stil struggles for its raison @etre. The fact that a 
few took the initiative in the formation. of the United 
Nations does not in any sense make it an oligarchy. 
But if people are to be disabused of this misconception— 
for there are moments when we might ‘feel inclined to 
draw hasty conclusions—the résponsibility of disseminat- 
ing the ideals of the U. N. should be taken up by many 
more non-governmental organisations and all possible 
mediums will have to be exploited for this véry urgent 
and important purpose. This doés not mean that the 
governmental organisations. sare redundant ; it only means 
that few such organisations with the disadvantage of 
bureaucratic status can indeed do very little towards the 


implementation of the principles of the United Nations 


or that though they keep the machine working they 
‚cannot by themselves hope to achieve the results stipulat- 
ed in the original plan. The spirit of co-operation. 
emerges from a sirong sense of duty and mutual trast 
and if the individuals. do not participate in. the imple- 
imfentation. of an ideal, it “remains, so far as they arë 
concerned, either a lofty abstraction or a political catch- 
word and to that extent amorphous and unreal. In the 


ultimate analysis the United Nations is a people’s organi- 
depends on the 


sation—its success, therefore, entirely 
active co-operation of the people. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that arrangements © 


are ready by opening Depofs and appointing 
Wholesalers and Retailers, whereby sugar is 
made available to general public @ Rs. -/12/6 
per seer throughout West Bengal. 


= We solicit any suggestions if there ‘is any 


difficulty in obtaining supplies. 


SUGAR DISTRIBUTORS LID., 


2, Doyehatta Street, Calcutta-7 


Tole: Add. CHINIBIKRI. a Phone 33-1019 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson—American 
Philosopher, Essayist and Poet 


“Nothing can bring you peace but yourself.” 
“The purpose of life seems to be to acquaint men, 
wifh himself.” - 
“We need not fear that we can lose anything by 
the progress of the soul.” 
The above quotations illustrate the philosophy of 
individualism propounded by Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 


' celebrated American philosopher, essayist and poet, 


Every constituent part of Emerson’s philosophy 
could be traced to European or Oriental sources, where 
he found his inspiration. Compensation (the balancing 
of good and evil in nature and fate), self-reliance, and 
the “oversoul” (akin to the modern subconscious) —each 
had its advocates elsewhere. But it was Emerson’s 
function to synthesise these scattered concepts and to 
weave them into a fabric stout enough to serve as a sail 
against the winds of opposing doctrine. This fabric, 
although derided and opposed by many of his contempo- 
rarics, has since gained an honoured place in the Ameri- 
can heritage. i : 

Emerson was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on May 
25, 1803, in a family of clergymen for generations. His 


“father died when he was only eight, and as his mother 


found it hard to support her six small childern, his aunt, 
Mary Moody Emerson, assumed responsibility for his 
upbringing. 

Emerson attended the Boston Latin School and 
entered Harvard in 1817, earning his way as a messenger 
and waiter. On his aunt’s advice he turned to, the ministry, 
the seventh of his family in line to adopt that profession. 
His studies at the Harvard Divinity School were 
interrupted by incipient tuberculosis, which sent him to 
Florida and Georgia in search of a warmer climate. He 
was, however, “approbated to preach” in 1828, and in 
1829 became pastor of the Second Church (Unitarian) in 
Boston, i 

His attitude toward the Church was intellectual and 
unimpassioned. He regarded. Christianity as a racial 
experience. But in 1832, he gave up the clergy and 
sailed for Europe. There he met the three men whose 
work and ideas meant most to him—Carlyle, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. He returned to the United States 
with his life attitude and life work clearly set before himi 
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In, 1834, Emerson settled in Concord, Massachusetts, 
the home of some of his ancestors, in a house which was 
his home until 1872, when it burned and was exaetly 
replaced by :a fund raised by his friends. In 1835 he 
married Lydia Jackson. They had two sons and two 
rica: .but the oldest and best loved, Waldo, died in 

Around Emerson in Concord gathered the group 
which came to be known as “the Concord School’— 
Bronson Alcott, Henry David Thoreau (who lived with 
the Emersons for long periods as a sort of housekeeper), 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (always a bit aloof) and Margaret 
Fuller. These were the Transcendentalists, the idealists 
who would reform the world from within out, who relied 
on intuition and the perfectibility of mankind. Emerson 
disclaimed their label, but he was their inspiration and 
the core of their association. 

Meanwhile, Emerson had to live and to support his 
family; and his only way to do this was by lecturing. 
Every year he made a lecturer tour, extending annually 
farther and farther west; and. these lectures were the - 
source of most of his essays. When he was not on tour, 
he lived -very quietly, studying and reading, drinking 
in new inspiration from the few of his like-minded 
friends. As the years passed, however, he tended to lese © 
most of his early radicalism, | 

The first publication of his philosophical thought was 
in Nature (1836). -In 1837 Emerson gave the Phi Beta 
Kappa (scholastic society) address at Harvard, in which 
he called for independence from European cultural 
leadership. 

Emerson’s first volume of Essays appeared in 1841, 
and the second in 1844. In 1840 the Transcendentalists 
started The Dial, in which reform) ideas were given, — 
expression. In the first two years, Margaret Fuller was 
editor and Emerson a contributor. In-its next and last 
two years Emerson was editor and sought to replace the 
concrete programmes with more philosophical expressions. 

In the latter part of 1846, his first collection of Poems 
appeared. In 1847, Emerson made his second trip to 
England and France, visited the Carlyles and met the 
literary notables of the day, On. his return he gave 
lectures, later published as English Traits. In the 1850's 
Emerson became absorbed in the anti-slavery issue 
and national events. His attitude toward the Civil War 
was one of rejoicing for the national spirit called forth. 


w 
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-As a@ poet Emerson: was most uneven, capable of 
bare, bad verse and a kind of archaic obscurity: Yet his 
dozen great poems possess, as Van Wyck Brooks 
remarked, “a nervous, intellectual style, swift, clear and, 
cold as a mountain = stream.” 
phrases which from epigrams have become household 
words. His prose style was gnomic, cunulative, fresh 
thought piled on thought. He is one of the most quotable 
and with Shakespeare and Pope among the most quoted 
of authors, the fragments of his wisdom frequently 
outshining the works-in which they are embedded. 

After 60 he wrote and thonght nothing new. His 
last years, however, were brightened by “the honours 
heaped upon him. Harvard conferred on him an honorary 
LL. D. degree and made him a trustee ; the great of the 
world flocked to his Concord doorstep; he travelled 
like a king, to California and then again to Europe and 
to Egypt. He was nearly 80 when he died, quickly 
and quietly, of pneumonia, on April 27, 1882. 

Among his famous works are Addresses and Lectures 
(1849), Representative Men (1850), The Conduct of 
Life (1860), Society and Solitude (1870), and Letters 
- and Social Aims (1876). 

Emerson entered Harvard as a messenger and as a 
messenger he left—and remains in—the world——USIS. 


His essays are full of l 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1954 


Which Amea ? 


Dale DeWitt observes in Unity, ener ba E 


1953 : 


In these days of controversy and the defeat of many 
ideals whose permanence was taken for granted-~neople 
are thinking more seriously 
survival. They ask questions such as‘ these; /“Is the 
basic character of America changing ?” “Is the,Constitu- 
tion being undermined and circumvented ?” “Are funda- 
mental liberties being lost?” “Are we to become like 
our enemies ?” 


We are now at a point in history when America 
could change in a number of way 5; and with refer- 


ence to these ways we must ask, * ‘Which Ameri ica 


do we want ?” 


What are these Americas that could be? Which 
kind of America in relation to these possibilities do we 
believe in ? 

First, we have the most critical choice. Do we want 
a more authoritarian America? Or do we want a fub 
fillment of democratic ideal? The present problems of 
liberty are quite real. New Jaws are being passed limit- 
ing freedom. The abuses of investigation for. political 
purposes. are tightening up the range of honest opinions 
which people may have. ` The. recklessness of public 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


accusations is creating fears and the failure to exercise 
normal freedoms. Community life is becoming restricted 
as seldom if ever before. Every reactionary, authoritarian, 
and anti-lberty group is playing to the limit the opportu- 
nity to change the face of America, hoping for,a success 
that will be permanent, g: 

ere are two aspects of this situation which bear 
upon o% decisions. The first is that the problem shapes 
up over ghe fear of Communism. The second, that the 
reactionary effort often. seems more truly a fight against 
liberalism than against Communism. 


~ That Communism is a serious problem is not to be 
doubted, both within and abroad. The bitter, vicious 
trail of Communist intrigue in America is a disgraceful 
betrayal of liberty. The Communist party functionaries 
have been Tuthless and utterly. without honor or morals 
in their espionage and their attempts to create confusion. 

No one should doubt that every. 
legitimate agency of law and investiga- 
tion has a responsibility to go the 
limit in exposing Communists for 
what they are or prosecuting them for 
then violations of law. Liberals know 
this and have accepted the responsibi- 
lity to fight Communism, and can do 
it more effectively than most of the 
reactionaries would like to see America 
a basically authoritarian country. For 
after all, what the Communists ` fear 
most. are liberal and democratic ideals. 
They know their.true enemy is the 
American concept of liberty, 


Communism abroad presents a prob- 
lem. which is far more critical, and this 
challenge is only partially being faced. 
The strange contradiction of our time 
is that many of the reactionaries who 
claim such virtue in the fight against 
Communism in the United States take 
attitudes which seriously hamper the 
fight against Communism abroad. Thus 
one can legitimately question. whether ` 
their fight is entirely sincere or, rather, © 
ulterior in character, 


At any rate the nature of the re- 
actionary one hundred and fifteen per 
cent is for an` authoritarianism that 
does not differ greatly from! certain 
aspects of Communism. It is from this 
exploitation of the danger of Commu- 
nism that the edge of authoritarianism 
comes closer and closer to American 


life. 


Bertrand Russell recently said, “We 
hate the Russians because they do not 
allow liberty. ‘This we feel so strongly 
that we have decided to imitate, them.” 


Edward. Crankshaw in the book, ‘į 
Cracks in the Kremlin Wall, has said: 
“I can think of orly one way in which 
the Kremiln may still conquer us, and 
that without war. It is by so frighten- 
ing us that for fear of the enemy with- 
in we transform our own society im- 
preceptibly into an apparatus of totali- 
larianism.” This possibility .we must 
reckon with. Y 
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The other point mentioned, that many of the reaction- 
aries are fighting against liberalism more than Communism, 
seems evident in the effort made to destroy liberalism - 
Liberals are attacked by reactionaries 
more éf{ten, it seems, than are Communists. Laws and 
pressures are supported which more greatly. - endanger 
democracy and liberalism than Communism. When lawa 
are passed ostensibly to block Communism, ahd at the 
same time enable persecutions which destroy fundamental 
liberties, we lose the substance .of democracy. 

What a pleasant confusion this is to the Communists, 
Those -who have observed. the Communists most closely, 
such as Herbert Philbrick, the former F.B.I. agent, 
have pointed this out. There is a coincidence in philo- 


‘sophy and method, if not in intent, between Communists 


So much so that it is easily 


and many reactionaries. 
glad to seg the 


understandable that Communists are 


reactionaries at work. ` 
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- Thus the situation, the source of which lies in the 
Communist - threat, has produced another danger which 
may become equally serious, a danger that another 
America, authoritarian in nature, may supersede the one 
we have known. And we must ask ourselves which 
America we want. 


- There are three specific changes in the American way 
of life now possible which would make the totalitarian 
danger more real. 


One of these is that we might become a military 
nation, basically, rather than a civilian nation. Again, 
the Communist threat is the cause of the danger. Again, 
the point is to be raised as to how far we must change 
in order to meet this very real external danger. In the 
minds of many, the issue is Universal Military Train- 
ing, To. some it concerns the question of military influ- 
ence in politics. But there is no doubt that the necessary 
greater! military strength of the nation needs careful 
assessment, so that we may locate accurately the dividing 


line between a military and a civilian. nation. Possibly- 


the issue may lie in whether the increased militarization, 
is accomplished on a temporary or a permanent basis. 
But undoubtedly much will depend upon the alertness of 
citizens to the graveness of the change that is taking 
place. Our nation was conceived and established on 
the plan of civilian dominance of military affairs. If that 
civilian dominance is lost, America will not be the same 
nation. Which America do we want ? i 

Anather area of possible- change in-which the alterna- 
tives are clear concerns the public schools. On July 2 
the National Education Association which was meeting 
in Detroit was: attacked by an article in the June issue 
of the Americar Legion Magazine. The article, according 
to the New York Times, accused the leaders of the 
association of “being leftists and of trying, in the role 
of a Hitler or Stalin, to capture the minds of the youth 
of the United States.” 


From Catholic and some Protestant- sources have 
come accusations that the schools are Godless and 
Secular. 


Mr. Allen Zoll and Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain have 
engineered attacks upon the schools in a number of 
important communities in different parts of the country. 

These critics are seeking to discredit the public 
schools inthe eyes of parents and civic leaders. 


What they want seems to be the abandonment of 
modern educational methods, the return to enforced 
discipline, and the teaching of the limited curriculum 
associated with the three R’s; they want the teaching 
of religion in the schools; thé teaching of a special 
brand of history, economic conservatism, and 100 per 
‘cent Americanism. Hf this were achieved it would 
inevitably mean the subservience of the schools to 


religious groups, to professional patiotic groups, and to- 


other pressure bodies. 


The American Public Schools System has been for 
generations one of the bulwarks of democracy.. Now 


with the combination of attacks, and the extremism of' 


those who irresponsibly exploit the Communist threat, 
the schools are definitely endangered. This campaign. 
could change the character and effectiveness of the public 
school program and conceivably through the next 
generation of children change the character of our 
nation, 


- In regard to the conduct of public schools, which 
Anierica do we want? The doctrine of the separation 
of Church and State has from the heginning of our 
nation been one of the distinguishing features of our 
democratic system. Historically, two reasons have been 
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emphasized for this separation. First, difficulties arise 
from the schismatic character of religion, making inevi- 


table either a preferential ‘position of one established: 


church or the competitive striving for power of a plural 
establishment. From a practical standpoint there doed 
‘not exist “religion” per se, but religions and sects. It ig 
highly artificial to speak of religion in rela 

state. 


fon “5 the- 
There are the sects of the Christian "relet Sma 


there are the divisions of Judaism, and several other’, 


distinct religious bodies in the United Staies. 


Once the | 


idea of ‘mingling religion and the state weré approved, wi 


the next question must be: ‘Which Religion ?”_ or 
“Which Church ?” .For it.-is not quite -possibles for the 
various religious bodies to carve up the state between 
them. 


ai 


Nor does it seem likely, since they cannot agree. 


to merge their views, that they can combine on a joint ` 


This is especially true since. 
possession of 


relationship to the state. 
some of them lay claim to an exclusive 
spiritual truth. 


The other reason for separation is that it is through 
this arrangement that freedom of belief and of worship 
are guaranteed. The history of the adoption of the First 
Amendment, the’ discussions surrounding the Virginia 
statute which as much as anything is its background, 
make it perfectly clear that one of ithe major purposes 
was the assurance of freedom of religion. The wording 
of the First Amendment itself makes this purpose clear. 
“Congress shall make no.law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
Even the slightest merging of religion and government 
will raise questions of a doctrinal nature and begin the 
process of limiting religious freedom. 


-~ On this issue, which Americd do we want? An 
America’ which makes religion a function of the state ? 
—or an America where there is equal freedom for all 
religions and where the responsibility for religious life 
is placed where it rightly belongs, in the church and 
home? This is a decision now being made. 


Thus, in several major areas we find issues, our atti- 
tudes toward which may determine the character of the 
American nation for the future. 


We can envision as a real possibility an America of 
fears and intimidation, with the abridgment of freedom 
of speech and press, and greatly diminished liberty in, 
most fields of life—an America hardened into an authori- 
tarian mold—; a highly militarized nation where all 
men are trained to be soldiers and military men aré 
dominant ;. an America of tightly controlled public 
‘schools which make children into reciters of limited 
knowledge; and an America in which the religions 
engage in a terrifying controversy to control the govern- 
ment or are dominated by it. be 


Democracy in the United States was not easily estab- 
lished—there were always those who fought ir. Its 
maintenance has been difficult and its existence could be 
lost. It will be if we do not keep before us clearly 
the picture of America as we have known it. 


The French historian Guizot once asked James 
Russell Lowell how Jong he thought the 
repubic would endure. Lowell replied; “So long as 
the ideals of its founders continue to be dominant.” . 

Which America’ ? That of our founders or that 
of modernized tyranny ? This is the question we 
must face with clarity of understanding in the days 
ahead or lose what is déarest in the forms of human 
relationship. 


American, «x 
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WHO Experts on Health Education of the 


Publie meet in Paris 


The following information has been received 
from WHO Headquarters, Geneva : 
Health education of the public seeks to promote higher 
def health by increasing knowledge: and -influen- 
shaviour and is now considered an essential part of 







Es 


For this reason the World Health Organization 
appointed an Expert Committee on Health Education of 
the Public, which held its first session in Paris, 7-11 
December, 1953, at UNESCO House. l 


Leading experts from Brazil, England, France, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and the USA attended the 
session in order to set guiding principles for considerà- 
tion of governments and for the WHO programme of health 
education, which, as a result of requests from many 


x 
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countries, is expected to develop into an important activity 
of the Organization. 
` Experience shows that educational work on health 
miaiters is a far more complex question ihan expected. A 
wide range of factors has to be taken into account, not 
-only medical, but also social, cultural, economic and 
religious factors, which differ widely from one country to 
another. Educational tools, such as posters, films, demon- 
stralions, ete., must be adapted to the interest, problems, 
psychological and cultural characteristics of the people con- 
cerned, , f 
Thus, although it is not possible to establish uniform 
educational methods and measures applicable to all 
countries, the WHO experts attempted to define some 
common principles which. could be considered as univer- 
sally applicable. 
They also presented recommendations as to training 
requirements for health education workers, one of the 
major handicaps at the present time being the lack, or 
even the complete absence-of training opportunities for 
many categories of health workers and educational Jeaders 
such. as doctors, nurses, teachers, sanitation personnel and 
voluntary workers whose educational role is extremely 
important. 
l Finally, the WHO experts are to take up the question 

of scientific research and the assessment of-health educa- 
tion. Research is needed into new -educational methods 
and materials, their relative cost and their applicability 
to societies at different stages of social, educational and 
economic developmient —WHO Press Release. 7 
! Soviet Union Seeks ILO 

1 Membership 

Russia hał, applied for re-admission- to the 
International Labour Organisation. In a communication 
to the ILO Director-General the Government of the 
Soviet Union says that “with a view to, broadening co- 
_ operation with other countries in the solition of problems 
confronting the International Labour Organisation, the 
USSR has decided to accept the obligations of the 
Constitution-of the said Organisation.” The letter added 
that the Soviet Union would not, however, consider itself 
bound by a provision of the Constitution which says that 
“any question or dispute relating to the interpretation 
of this Constitution or of any susequent 
conculded by the Members.in pursuance of the provisions: 
of this Constitution ‘shall be referred for decision to the 
International Court of Justice.” 

The Soviet Union, was a member-of the ILO from 
1934 until 1939 when it was a member of the League of 
Nations, membership in the League carrying with it menè 
bership in the ILO. When it ceased io be a member of the 
League; the USSR didi ‘not declare its intention, of re- 
taining its ILO membership, and the seat which . the 
Soviet Government held on the ILO’s Governing Body’ 
was ‘thereupon declared vacant. Under the provisions ‘of 
the present ILO Constitution a State which is a mlember 
of the United Nations may become a member of the ILO 
by communicating to the Director'General its formal 
acceptance of the obligations of the Constitution. 

Mr. David Morse, Director-General of the ILO, in his 
reply emphasises that the ILO at its annual conferences 
has fréquently expressed the firm conviction that the 
ends of the International Labour Organisation can be 


r 





Printed and published by 


Convention. ` 


more effectively advanced if its membership could be 
more universal. Mr. Morse, however, points out that the 
ILO Constitution does not make any provision for mem- 
bership on the basis of 
obligations, Drawing attention 


the hope thai the Government of the USSR may wish “to 
consider the desirability of giving the matttf 
consideration, and , of communicating -further yn | 
Director-General on the subject.” —ILO News] Service. 
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Pierre Gaxotte, the well-known French historian, 
has been elected to the French Academy in the place. of 
Rene Grousset, the great Orientalist, who died 
récently. M. Gaxotte was received in thé Academy 
‘on October 29 by General Weygand. Thus a historian 
has succeeded a historian, a thing which is rare in the 
Académy. The occasion permitted the two speakers to 
make general reflections on the writing and value. of 
history. M. Gaxotte said that history arrived at truth, 
only by intellectual vigour combined with scruples, and 
by perpetually revising conclusions. Succeeding Rene 
Grousset M. Gaxotte naturally spoke about the knowledge 
of Asia among Western scholars, and he singled out 
Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs as a very great work. He 
said that Voltaire created universal history, comparative 
history and the history of civilization. In his reply 
General Weygand spoke of the lessons of history and 
mentioned some ways of applying them to contemporary 
needs—News from France. = 
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Course in French Civilization for Foreign 
Students 
The course of lectures on French civilization for 
foreign students began at the Sorbonne on November 3, 1953. 
Tt comprises lectures by recognized authorities in- the 
University on the culture of France and is intended to 


. give an idea of the political, economic, intellectual and 


‘moral formation of France and the French people. The 
Jectures are-supplemented by a practical course (six hourg 
a week) in grammar, drafting, phonetics and allied 
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A New Academician, in France’ wam 


incomplete acceptance of its. 
to the constitutional 
points concerning membership Mr. Morse expresses. 
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subjects. This teaching is in the hands of specialists and. 


is designed to impart a sound. knowledge of the French 
language within a short time.—News from France, 
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A New. Work by Cezanne at The Nationai 
Gallery, London ` i 


The famous National Gallery of London, one of thè 


_ greatest art galleries of the world, has just acquired at 


the price of thirty thousand pounds (about 4 lakhs of 
rupees) one of the most beautiful works of Paul Cezanne, 
the great French painter (1839-1906). This work is 
called La Vieille au Chapelet (Old Woman with Rosary). 
—News from France. ; 
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Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press, 120/3, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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A view of Mt. Nilkantha from Badrinath 





Joshi Math, founded by Sankaracharya 
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The Congress Session at Kalyani 

The 59th Session of the Congress, held at Kalyani 
near Calcutta, is over. It is only a week since the 
plenary session was over and as yet we are too near 
¢ the noise and dust of the vast gathering to be able to 
visualise the full import of the deliberations and the 


resolutions. Pandit Nehru himself was uncertain about - 


the public reception of the messages, as was clearly 
expressed in his concluding address at the end of the 
plenary session. 

Shri Nehru said: “Many years ago there arose a 
voice from Bengal which reverberated in every nook 
and corner of India. This was the voice of freedom. 
It was raised 50 years ago and it awakened the whole 
country. After 25 years, you and I have’ again come 
back to Bengal. Again a voice has been raised here im 
Kalyani Congress in Bengal. How far it has reached 
our ears and your hearts I cannot say. You have now 
the task of taking the’ message of this voice to your 
respective cities, towns, districts and hamlets. You have 
to explain it to the people. Not only you will have to 
explain the main resolutions passed here but also the 
present State of our country, our problems and our 
duties.” i : 


Since the full import of the Session is not yet 
clear, it would be more than useless to consider the 
question of results. For, in the main, nothing new was 
discussed, nor were any fresh solutions offered of 
problems, ‘old or new. It was more or less an occasion 
where open declarations of policy were made and the 
workings of the mind of our high executive were 
expressed in terms which sought to be clear. The sub- 
~ jects discussed in the committees, and later clarified in 
the open sessions, were multifarious, ranging from 
Foreign Relations to intimate domestic problems, such 
as the question of linguistic readjustments of boun- 
daries. — 

We cannot as yet make up our minds ag to 
whether this titanic concourse of peoples, this gigantic 
set-up of Exhibition, pandals and forest of hutments 


a 


and booths, ablaze with lights at night, this parade of 
the glory of the Congress, touched the people’s hearts. 
We do not know whether any message of hope was 
carried away from Kalyani to the huts and houses of 
Sri and Srimati Common Man. We know that an 
attempt was made, at vast expense of money and 
effort, to draw the self-same Sri and Srimati back into 
the folds of the Congress, from which they are more 
and more inclined to stray away. All that knowledge 
will have to wait until such time as concrete results 
justify verbal declarations, which hitheyfo has seldom 
been the case. But one thing was clearly seen, and 
that was that Pandit Nehru still retains the hold over 
the minds of the masses, and that as yet the old 
attachment remains unbroken. This was demonstrated 
beyond all doubt when his voice alone sufficed to bring | 
order into the seething masses of unruly visitors, time 
and again. ' 

The main issue put before the Subjects Committee 
was that of Foreign Policy. The Resolution on Foreign 
Policy was as follows; - 


“India’s thought and cultural and historical back- 
ground have inevitably led her to pursue paths of peace, 
even in her own national struggle for independence, she 
adopted, under the guidanée of her great leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, the path of non-violence. On the 
achievement of independence, her policy, flowing from 
this past history and background, led her to devote her 
energies to the promotion of international peace. She 
sought the friendship of all nations and, at the same 
time, avoided any alignment of entanglements which 
might result in her being hostile to any country. Any 
other course would have been. a deviation from the policy 
she had proclaimed and the betrayal of the principles 
she had long stood for. It would bave/meant also a 
surrender of her freedom of action to the dictates of 
others. | 

From Jong and hitter experience she had learnt 
that a nation desiring freedom must basically rely on 
itself and dependence upon others meant a limitation 
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of that freedom and an abandonment, to somes extent, 
of the spirit and individuality of a nation, which give 
it strength, vitality and purpose. 

The Congress is well aware that there are gteat and 
powerful nations, far more advanced in many ways than 
India is, and these nations are sometimes pressed by the 
urge for expansion and the desire to make other countries 
fall within their orbit of influence. India cannot 
and has no desire to compete with them in strength of 
arms. At the same time,» she cannot and will not 
surrender her way of thinking or action to pressure 
exércised from outside. She will continue to offer her 
friendship to all countries and co-operate with them to 
the best of her ability, but she will resist any _aggres- 
sion or any attempt to compel her to function against 
her own wishes. The principles she has endeavoured 
to follow are based on the pursuit of peace and of the 
conviction that means are always important and -must 
not be sacrificed to ends; in particular, that war to-day 
is likely to be a horrible calamity and irretrievable 
disaster and must be avoided. Every step that increases 
tensions between nations and the climate of war must 
also, therefore, be avoided. 

The Congress reiterates its conviction that India 
Must continue to follow an independent policy in 
international affairs and not align herself with any group 
of nations against any other group.” 


In chain 
US.-Pakistan military aid Pact, which was moved by 
Sri Morarji Desai, Chief-.Minister of Bombay. Sri 
Desai gave a clear exposition about the significance of 
the proposed pact, but said nothing beyond giving the 
stereotyped expression of the reactions of a Congress 
bound to Ahimsa.. In supporting the resolution Dr. 
‘Syed Mahmud (Bihar) clarified the issues to a wider 
extent, and justified India’s protest. He said, India’s 
protest might create some misunderstanding in Paki- 
stan. “But we cannot fail in our duty only because 
the truth might be misunderstood.” He further dis- 
‘cussed the curious stand that the U.S.A. was taking 
in this matter. 

Dr. Mahmud said that America had ¢ a eee of giving 
support' to the freedom movement of backward coun- 
tries, “She has always been against imperialism and 
colonial domination.” It was because of this stand in 
_the past, that America, was looked upon as a friend by 
colonial countries. 

Today “blinded by the fear of communism,” Dr. 
Mahmud continued, this glérious record was boise for- 
` gotten. He expressed the hope that this alliance be- 
tween America and Pakistan would not come about. 

Pandit -Nehru clarified the stand of the Congress 
government fully in his Presideritial address at the 


‘plenary session on Jan. 28rd, the significant portion of 


which we append infra. But neither in Sri Desai’s 
speech nor in Pańdit Nehru’s address do we find any 
discussion of one curious aspect of this’ present tension. 
‘And that is the Why and Wherefore of the most 


ith -this resolution came that on the: 
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offensive attitude of U.S. officialdom—at least of that 
section that seems to carry the most weight there— 
which has been clearly expressed by the deliberate 
statement that the U.S.A. authorities “could not care 
less, about India’s reactions to this pact.”. 

Dr. Mahmud has stated that U.S.A. is “blinded 
by the fear of Communism.” That only explai 
of the stand. It does not explain as to 
should be regarded as so ignoble as aH 
not care less” means that India does not e 
a thought in this matter. Why should we b 
as being lower than the lowliest ? This deserves consi- 
deration, both from our point of view, and from that 
of the Americans. Let us take the latter first. 

All history bears witness to the axiomatic truth 
that, a nation that is guided by megalomaniacs, faces 
utter ruin as an inevitable consequence. Our creed of 
Ahimsa as propounded by the Father of the Nation, to 
whose memory we lave just paid our homage, was 
based on that fundamental fact. The Egypt of 
Akhenaten, the Greece of Alexander and the Rome of 
the Caesars bear mute testimony to that. Chenghiz _ 
Khan was the greatest conqueror the world has yet = 
known, and he and his dynasty -have vanished without 
almost any trace. The history of Germany and France, 
in our own times, to say nothing of Japan and Italy 
are glaring examples of today. Britain was going the 
same way, and it was only the sanity of the Labour 
Government saved her from utter ruin, else she would 
have been still involved in a struggle a hundred times 
more ruinous than what is taking place in Malaya and 
Indo-China. With all this plain before her eyes, how 
can America decide to tread the same path? It is 
known to the world. that the American Way of Life is 
not that of Jingoistic Imperialism. 

It is not that the question of this Pact gencrating w 
deep resentment amongst the Indians has not been — 
put before the powers-that-be in the U.S. A. There. 
have been many statements in that country itself to 
that effect, notably that .in’ an editorial in the 
Christian, Science Monitor, which clearly said- that it 
was plainly on the cards that this military aid Pact 
would get the U.S.A. the friendship of 75 million 
Pakistanis, at the cost of the resentment of 350 million 
Indians. And yet the U.S.A. “Could not care less.” 

It is evident today that there are two Americas 
in the U.S.A. There is a section there that is oblivious 
to the fact that the U.S.A. is as-yet a tyro in 
diplomacy .and that her knowledge of matters Asiatic 
are infantile in the extreme. That section is unable. 
to learn the lesson of Korea, where the U.S.A. paid 
in billions of dollars, and—what is of far greater 
value—with the heart’s blood of hundreds of thousands 
of her bravest, for the aberrations of her- advisers, 
military and civil, who abandoned Ching with the 
same cretinism of “could not care less”! 

It is that same section that refuses to see that all 
the dollars and the atom bombs and. all the fighting 
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force that the-mighty- mechanized civilisation of the 
U.S.A. could muster and mobilise would be as nought 
if their opponents could but win India and China 
completely on their side. They do not realise that in 
that landslide, practically all Asia—and Indonesia— 
with the exception of some sparsely populated desert 
K-resiona—would be regimented against them. The pliglit 
of the pi in Indo-China—and of the British in 
Malaya tò- 
' power-befziddled brains. i 
~: But here is another section in America, that is 
7 fully cognisant of these facts. Why are they helpless ? 

They are helpléss because our own reactions have 
been persistently illogical all through. 

We have made of Ahimsa a fetish, despite the 
lessons of history. Our reactions to all injuries inflicted 
on us have given the world an idea that we are weak 
and impotent. Emperor Asoka was in his own way the 
greatest monarch that ever reigned. He made the same 
mistake. His descendants perished and his cherished 
people were subjected to untold sufferings. We have 
forgotten that Freedom has to be paid for, not by 
mere shibboleths. We have forgotten the lessons of our 
own history, that mere forswearing of aggression does 
not save an innocent people Jacking virility. We have to 
appreciate in our hearts and minds the full import. and 
the reason as to why the Sage said of Sri Ramchandra: 

Nasya krodhah prasadascha nirarthostt kadachana. 


\ 
Pandit Nehru on the Pact ” 


The following excerpts are from the Presidential 
address of Pandit Nehru at Kalyani : 

“After the attainment of independence, our -urgent 
task has been to devote ourselves to the economic 
betterment of our people, to raise their standards of 
living, to remove the curse of poverty and to promote 
equality and social justice. The extent to which we 
succeed or fail in this great task will be the measure 
of our achievement. That remains therefore, and will 
remain, our first duty and concern. But the world 
presses in upon us from all directions and we cannot 
remain unconcerned with what happens elsewhere, 
more especially in Asia. We stand on the threshold of 
the atomic age which knits together this world and 
makes it one integrated whole, for good or ill. The 
geographical position of India in. South Asia has 
throughout history brought her in intimate contact 
with the other parts of Asia. We cannot -ignore or 
change geography. 

‘We have thus to develop some kind of an inte- 
grated view of the world, for we cannot live in, isola- 
tion. That does not mean that we should interfere. 
with others or that we should submit to the interfer- 
ence of others in our country. But it does mean greater 
co-operation among the countries and peoples of the 
world, for the only alternative left is conflict on a 
colossal scale and terrible destruction. 


B lesser extent—register no reaction in their, 


Ot 


“Instead of this spirit of co-operation, we find the 
very reverse of it, and great and powerful: countries 
are ranged against each. other, prepared for armed 
conflict and accusing each other of aggressive designs. 
The world is sick and weary of this conflict and of the 
fear that it has bred. No one wants war and yet, by 
some strange fate or uncontrollable destiny, it is the 
thought of war that dominates our lives. . 


“Can war, if it comes, solve any of the problems 
that confront us?,It is clear that it will bring no 
solution. All that it is likely to do is to bring utter- 
most destruction and even uproot the very basis of 
modern civilisation and culture. It will degrade human- 
ity and lead to far more problems than we face today. 
War, therefore, must be avoided for, in existing 
circumstances, there can be no greater evil. Any step 
that leads to war has also to be avoided and we must 
seek solution of our problems by other methods; the 
first step is to ease the tensions that exist. 


“Two powerful blocs of nations confront each other, 
each trying to play a dominant role. One is called the 


Communist bloc and the other calls itself the’ Demo-. 


cratic and anti-Communist group. Those who refuse 
to join either of these groups are criticised as sitting 
on the fence, as if there could be only two extreme 
positions to take up. Our policy has been one of non- 
alignment and of development of frighdly relations 
with all countries. We have done so not only because 
we are passionately devoted to peace but also because 
we cannot be untrue to our national background, the 
principles for which we have stood. We are convinced 
that the problems-of today can be solved by peaceful 
methods and that each country can live its own life 
as it chooses without imposing itself on others. We are 
a democratic country and our objectives have been 
laid down in the Constitution that we have framed. 
We can never forget the great teaching of our Master 
that the ends do not justify the means. Perhaps most 
of the trouble in the world today is due to the fact 
that people have forgotten this basic doctrine and are 
prepared to justify any means in order to obtain their 
objectives. And so, in the defence of democracy or in 
the name of liberation, an atmosphere is created which 
suffocates democracy and stifles freedom, and may 
ultimately kill both. 


“We claim or desire no right of leadership any- 
where, we wish to interfere with no country just as we 
will not tolerate interference with ours. We believe 
that friendly and co-operative relations are essential 
among the countries of the world, even though they, 
may disagree in many ways. We do not presume to 
think that by our policies or by any step that we 
might take, we can make any serious difference to the 
great world issues. But, perhaps, we might sometimes 
help to turn the scales in favour of peace and if that 
is a possibility, every effort to that end is worthwhile. 
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"Peace ig not merely an absence of war. It is also 
& state of mind. That state of mind is almost com- 
pletely absent from this world of cold war today. We 
have endeavoured not to succumb to this climate of 
war and fear and to consider our problem as well as 
the problems of the world as dispassionately as possible. 
We have felt that even if some terrible tragedy over- 
takes the world, it is worthwhile to keep some area of 
the world free from it to the extent possible. 
“Therefore, we have declared that India will be 


no participant in a war and we have hoped that other 
countries in Asia would likewise keep away from it, 
thus building up an area of peace. The larger this area 
is, the more the danger of war recedes. If the whole 
world is divided up into two major and hostile camps, 
then there. is no hope for the world and war becomes 
inevitable. 

“Tt is not our way to live in or by fear. We should 
not live in fear of aggression. from any country. If, by 
misfortune, there is any aggression, it will be resisted 
with all our strength. 


“Tt js in this context that we have viewed the 
‘proposals for military aid from the United States to 
Pakistan. - That is not merely a question of.a rich’ and 
powerful country aiding’ am undeveloped country, but 
something which goes to the root of the problem of peace 
as well as the¥freedom of many countries in Asia. These 
countries, including India, have only recently attained 
independence. They will only retain .it so long as they 
are worthy of it and are capable of defending it. The 
‘moment they rely upon others to do so, they have already 
-lost part of that independence and the rest may also 
slip away later. 
suffered, so long and so terribly under foreign domination, 
this is no small matter. In the long perspective of 
history, this means a reversal of that process of liberation 
for which we have all struggled in Asia for generations 
past and which at last yielded results. This is not a 
question of motives, but of certain steps which inevitably 
lead to others. We have struggled for freedom and 
guard -it as a precious heritage. Are we now to risk it 
because of fear or a feeling of helplessness? That is 
a question’ which every country in Asia has to put to 
itself and to answer, - 


“There have been so many contradictory statements 
about this proposal of American military aid to Pakistan 
that it is difficult to know what the real facts are, but 
enough has been said to show that this is no airy talk, 
but has much substance behind it, and enough has been! 
said also that behind this proposal lies far-reaching 
. consequences. If Pakistan accepts this aid, she becomes 
part of a great group of nations, 
` another. She ‘becomes potentially a war area, and 
progressively her policies are controlled by others, To 
deny this has little meaning. Freedom recedes in Asia 
and the currents of history reversed. 

De “For India this is. a serious matter from many . points! 


For the countries of Asia which have ` 


lined up against . 
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of view. The mere fact that war js ‘likely to` come to 
our frontiers is grave enough. The other fact that this 
military aid might possibly be utilised against India 
cannot be ignored. I earnestly trust ‘that even at this 
stage this unfortunate development will not take place 
and I say’so, not in hostility, but in 1 all TriendsQjp for 
the people of Pakistan. 


a ~“ 


“Ever since partition, with the establishment of \ 


-Pakistan as an independent state, it has been my 
‘conviction -which, I believe, is shared not ohily by’ the 
Congress, ‘but by vast numbers of our countrymen, that L 
India and Pakistan should live in friendship and: co- 
operation. We accepted the independence of Pakistan 
and there was no question of challenging it §n any way. 
Any other course would have been the height of folly. 
Therefore, we have. wished well to Pakistan and hoped 
that its people would prosper and develop. It is true 
that we had disputes on a number of issues and several 
of them still remain unresolved: But that does not lessen 
in any way the basic fact that India and Pakistan havé 


to live in friendship; or else, both suffer greatly and `| 


endanger their freedom. Our disputes must be treated 
as matters for us to decide and not for outsiders to 
interfere. Indeed, I think that some of these disputes 
‘might well have been settled by this time if- there had 
been no external interference from outside parties. 


“Two or three years ago, I offered, to Pakistan that 
we should make a-‘no war’ declaration, thus making it 
clear that on no account would’ our two countries go to 
war against each other. That offer was rejected. So far 
as we are concerned, it remains open, for we want no 
war, Indeed, we are prepared, as a naturdl consequence. 
of our policy, to have such agreements with any of our 


neighbouring countries, thus ensuring that there would 


be no aggression on either side; 


ne 


“While the situation created by the reported military l 


aid to Pakistan is a grave one and deserves our earnest 


attention, there is no reason why we should -be alarmed 
by it.” 
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Mr. Butler on the U.S.-Pak Pact aean 

At a Press Conference at’ New Delhi, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
appealed to India to keep the issue of U. S. military 
aid to Pakistan in proper. perspective and not to 
exaggerate it. Explaining .that. he had no precise 
information about the nature of ‘the aid, Mr. Butler 
said that in the case of Britain, American economic 
aid was being translated into a little more of defence 
aid. The proposed aid to Pakistan might be a mani- 
festation. of this ordinary trend of American economic 
pglicy. He said that if the proposed U.S. assistance 
to Pakistan was in the nature of a little defence aid, it 
did not amount to a military pact. But if there was 
really a proposal for a pact, it would be wrong for him 


to pronounce any judgment ‘as he did. not’ now’ oe 
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Re-organisation of States — 
Another contentious issue was that of the reorga- 
nisation of the States. The resolution runs as follows; 
The Congress welcomes the appointment by the 
Government of India of a Commission for the re- 


B- orgaifsation of States and the terms of reference that 


* has thus become necessary. 


, have been laid down for it. ~The present constitution of 


f $ 
the States in India, as a result’ of historical growth and, 


the changes brought about after independence, is in 
many respects unsatisfactory and their re-organisation 
In considering this problem 
it is important that all relevant factors should be borne 
in mind, such as, cultural and linguistic affinities, 
administrative convenience, financial considerations and 
economic progress both of each State and of the nation 
as a whole. In particular, the unity of India and 
national security must be given first priority. 

This problem can only be considered satisfactorily in 
a` dispassionate and objective manner dnd therefore an, 
agitational approach is not only not necessary now, but 
is likely to prove harmful and delay satisfactory 
solutions. The Congress therefore recommends to the 
nation, to.help in the solution of this problem by 
encouraging a co-operative and objective approach and 
avoiding bitterness. and mutual recrimination. 

This is particularly necessary when the present 
situation in India ‘demands national unity and a combined 
effort to build up the nation. 

‘We quite understand that an agitational approach 
is undesirable at the moment. But, in case, the terms 
of reference are not comprehensive, the States -con- 
cerned must move in order that this matter be settled 
once for all. We cannot have linguistic domination of 
any group by any other. Evén in the Congress session 
Pandit Nehru had to intervene on one occasion as the 
following news report shows: 

“Congressnagar (Kalyani), Jan? 24: Congress Presi- 
dent, Sri Nehru had to remind the delegates present 
at the morning session of the Congress today that 
Bengali was one of the national languages of India, 


and under the Constitution everyone had the right to- 


speak in his own language. 
_ “These remarks came from Sri Nehru, when some 
delegates had been insisting that Dr. Pratap Chandra 
Guha Roy of West Bengal, who was speaking in 
Bengali in support of the resolution on Re-organisation 
of States, should speak in Hindi. yO 
“Enraged, the Congress President said that if any- 
one did not like to listen to Bengali speeches, because 


he did not understand Bengali, the delegate concerned . 
was at liberty to go out. But they should not forget. 


that Bengali was also. a national language.” 


Korea 

This was the obiter dicta of the 
sptken by Pandit Nehru : 

“Jn- Korea, we undertook heavy responsibilities in 
accepting the chairmanship of the Neutral Nations 


N.N.R.C, as 


_ been kept secret but the entire 
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Repatriation Commission’ and: sending :our- Army 
personnel. We did- so as part of our contribution to 
bring the Korean war to an. ‘end and promote peacd 
in that unhappy .and war-torn land. Whatever may 
happen today or in the near future in regard to Korea, 
we may feel in all humility that we used our endesa- 
vours in -helping to bring hostilities to an end. That 
was some service to the cause of peace and it is in this 
light that the real significance of our proposals before 
the United Nations, in regard to the issue of prisoners 
of war, should be judged.” 
Seminar on Arts and Crafts . 
An Asian regional seminar , sponsored by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. on the role of arts and carfts in general 
education and community development will be held in 
Tokyo this year, according to Mr. P. Kirpal, Deputy 
Director of U.N.E.S.C.0O. 

Mr. Kirpal told the P.T.I. That the seminar will 
be held under the direction of the “great Indian artist 
and art educationist” D. P. Roy Chowdhury, of the 
Madras Art College. 

The U.N.E.S.C.O. \official said that the seminar 
“has attracted immense interest all over Japan. The 
artists and the art-loving -public here hope that thig 
event will give them an opportunity to meet artists and 
teachers of crafts from Asian countries.” 

Mr. Kirpal revealed that an international exhibition 
of children’s art and possibly of cratis from Asian 


. countries will also be organised at that time. 


. Indian art has gained immensely in the past from 
the visits of Japanese artists like Taikwan. It is but 
inthe fitness of things that the exchange be kept up 
in friendly visits. 

Missionaries Seek Firm Basis in India 
For some little time the vexed question of the 


- anti-Indian activities of certain foreign missionaries 


has been, agitating the public mind. I this matter 
there is some chance of the legitimate desires of the 
Indian Christians being overlooked due -to the anti- 
Christian zeal. of the fanatics on thè other’ side. This 
would be undesirable without doubt. We should not 
allow the heat of the moment, generated by the 
present U.S-Pakistan pourparlers, ` to blind us to _ 
the interest of that fairly considerable and extremely 
loyal minority. In this connection the following report 
from the Worldover Press is of interest : 

New Delhi (WF)—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
has had on ‘his desk, as a result of the 12th conference 
of the Indian National Christian Council last November, 
a letter regarding the views of some government officials 
which have caused embarrassment to Christians, non- 
national and national. The contents of the letter have 
council backed up its 
secretariat in saying that it will co-operate with the 
State where there are legitimate grievances against certain 


- forms of Christian, work, but that missionary efforts are 


the very essence of its faith and on this point. there. can- 


-he- no SOE DEH “of principle. 
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A report to the conference, which was held at Gun- 
tur for five days and which was attended by 133 mem- 
bers representing.. over 150 churches, missions, etc., 
showed that many thorny. questions about the entry and 
stay of ‘foreign missionaries had been dealt with to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

The new constitution approved by the conference is 
oriented toward the churches in India rather than toward 
the missions. The “Council,” it states, “is established 
on the acceptance of the principle that the church is 
central in the Christian enterprise.” Jt further says that 
© “Questions of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity lie outside 
the province of the Council.” This emphasis, however, 
seems destined to- render the Council ee of taking 
any far-reaching decisions. ; 

When the Council branched into four commissions, 
for example, to discuss (1) the Christian concern -for 
social justice, (2) the life and witness of ‘the local 
church, (3) the pattern of Christian work in India, and, 
(4) the church ini India and missions abroad, it was 
found time and time again necessary to hark: back to 
fundamentals—the very questions of doctrine and polity 
“the Council had declared outside its province. Thus 
the findings of the commissions, which are soon to be 
offered to the members churches, missions, and Christian: 
organizations,‘ are only in the nature of members’ 
opinions, . l > 

The conference strongly affirmed that foreign mis- 
sionaries were stiil needed in India, the value of this state- 
ment being all the more significant because it was put 
forward by Indians themselves. There was a clear 
demand that a far greater amount of mission work be, 
given to Indians.. There was a seeking for “an indige- 
nous expression: of the faith and church practice.” 


Chinese Influential in Indonesia 


The bogey of Communism, that is being seen by 
the U.S. authorities everywhere, has to be put in its 
proper perspective. The Worldover Press gives the 
following interesting news regarding Indonesia, Saal 
ing the Chinese there. 

Bandung (WP).—With its enormous population, 
China long since burst its border and sent millions of 
its people throughout Southeast Asia. The 3,000,000 
Chinese in Indonesia are assimilated to a greater degree 
than elsewhere, 80 per cent or more speaking the 
. Indonesian language. Many are descendants of settlers 
employed by the Dutch East India Company in the 17th 
century.. A large proportion have become Indonesian. 

The Chinese divide politically, as indicated by their 
‘daily papers. Fifteen Chinese language dailies, published 
on Java, Celebes, Sumatra and Borneo, have æ total sale 
of 87,000 copies, their circulation ranging from 1-000 to 
15,000. Communist total circulation is 37,000, pro- 
Chiang Kai-shek and anti-Communist circulation is 36,000. 


_ Those claiming the middle of the road, or following a . 


third-force policy, print more than 14,000 copies. 
The importance of Chinese in the Indonesian 
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Communist movement is shown by the fact that all 
Communist newspapers, in any of the languages used, 
except one small trade journal are owned- by Chinese. 
Though there is an Indonesian Communist Party, which 
has 17 representatives in Parliament, Communist press 
outlets are entirely Chinese. 

In addition to the Chinese language dailies,’ many. 
Chinese purchase and read Indonesian language papers. 
For instance, Sin Po, the leading Chinese language paper, 
also prints an Indonesian language edition with a 
circulation of about 15,000. But Keng Po (printed only 
in Indonesian), edited by a Chinese, and favorable to 
the anti-Communist world, has a circulation of 26,000— 
this being all the copies its presses can print. 

Literacy among Chinese in the Chinese “language is 
about 25 per cent, whereas literacy among the Indonesians 
is. considerably below 10 per cent for the country as a 
whole. -Thus 10 per cent of Chinese adults buy a daily 
paper, while the adult Indonesian population buys only 
1.2 newspapers per 100. This discrepancy is not due 


to differences in the literacy ratios alone, but also to 


the fact that whereas the Indonesians are primarily an 
agricultural people, who live in villages, the Chinese are 
concentrated in cities. In Medan, Sumatra, for example, 
the Chinese constitute 35 per cent of the population, and 
in Surabaja and Jogjakarta 19 per cent. 

There is considerable anti-Chinese feeling, growing 
from jealousy over Chinese commercial dominance. The 
immigration quota of Chinese has been reduced to 4,000 
a year. 


The Mau Maus and the Kikuyu 


The Worldover Press gives a report on the situation 
in Kenya from the pen of a special observer who had 
an unbiassed point of view. It is useful as it gives a 
calm view about the matter. It runs as follows: 

` We were cautioned by some longtime Kenya residents. 
not to take too literally reports in the press on the 
arresting or even the killing of Mau Mau terrorists. 
That there are Mau Maus, and that théy are terrorists, 
is well assured; but the African police, so these seasoned 
observers say, are poorly trained, quick on the trigger, 
riddled with ‘dishonesty, and speedy in producing 
“evidence” that they are effective. 

‘Because of this situation, innocent, Kikuyus are 
murdered in cold blood. Passes supposedly to be carried 
by all Kikuyu are sometimes confiscated by policemen, 
who then. place their word against that of their Kikuyu 
fellow countrymen, and get credit for an arrest. If the 
unlucky Kikuyu has money, he can get by without a 
pass. i 

ETEN some of the morally and ethically 
sensitive European citizens say that the reign of terror 
being met by a reign of terror is an overdoing of the 
old idea—“fight fire with fire.” The consequence js 
to produce in the Kikuyu who wants only to live in 
safety the feeling that he has no trusted friend’ on ane 
side. 


+ 


+ 
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“None,” so these Kenyans yeport, “from among 
the Kikuyu would dream of putting their case before 
the police.” They become the silent army of the 
misunderstood, in whom may be brewing . . . . who 
can read the lines in their faces or know the deep-cut 
wounds within them? Who can forecast the day of 
reckoning ? : 

Almost in the same breath, ‘one must add that the 
way of government in such a situation is far from easy. 
Police efforts of all kinds have been whipped up to 
meet the emergency: Controls over its own efforts and 
forces are not readily managed. Government is 
denounced by white. settlers who demand an even more 
drastic poligy, and blamed by those who decry the 
corruption and injustice of much that is done. Add to 
these certain “liberals” who tend to feel that rebels 
anywhere are’ always right, and you have a government 
that pleases virtually no one. 


Now the mass of Kikuyu begin to take the Mau 
Mau threat, not with panic, but with more complacency. 
It is estimated that more than 90 per cent of the Kikuyu 
«x have by choice or by force taken the secret oath, but 
that perhaps fewer than 500 constitute the core of the 
Mau Mau rebellion. No one really knows, but that is 
a guess hazarded by several Europeans living in Kikuyu 
territory. 

In such a ag as Nairobi, where Europeans and 
Indians together are a small minority, everyone goes 
about the streets as if nothing were wrong, except for 
the occasional white settler who wears a pistol in sight 
in his belt. But in the Kikuyu country to the north 
of Nairobi where we went recently by auto to see some 
mission, schools, whites are admonished not to go singly 
but with two or more others. 

There are barbed. wire defenses in some locations, 
pssuch as the areas of Nairobi where supposedly loyal 
Africans live, and around police stations and certain 
schools in the countryside. One principal of a- boys’ 
high school in Kikuyu territory, however, remarked “in 
answer to our questioning: “We have no barbed wire 
here nor do we want it, nor do we want a barbed wire 
mentality.” 

“Have you any weapons?” I countered.. “No,” 
was his firm reply, “except the pangas (tool-weapon- 
implements) which the African normally carries and 
which the students would have.” This attitude may well 
be on the increase. i - 

' While police action of various kinds may suppress 
or even dissolve Mau Mau activities in some places, is 
g there anything more basic which can be done ‘to remove 
causes of the disturbance ? 

That’ is a question that cannot be answered by a 
visitor and hardly by an experienced Kenyan, so far as 
any imniediate relief for the situation is, concerned. To 
make land available at ‘once to those whose battle-cry 
is land seemed to offer little relief, and probably 1 is not 
the deeper answer to the problem. 


The land question igs a complex one. Doubtless 


mary of McCarthyism, the movement and the spirit: 


‘there is a case for either side, atid this visitor feels a 


spécial sympathy ‘for those at the: bottom of the pile. 
It is incumbent on those who hold power to ‘use it for 
the needs of the underprivileged: 


[his is America! 

The air is thick these days with the statements 
and counter-statements, at home and abroad, regarding 
the pact between U. S. and Pakistan. But few realize, 
in that context, that even in the U.S.A. there is now 
a feeling of uneasiness regarding the drive against 
Communism, of which this pact is the diplomatic out~- 
come, The Wojidover Press carried the following in its 
December 25 issue as an illustration: 


From the welter of accusation and innuendo, grim 
fact and wild exaggeration, that has surrounded the 
question of Communist infiltration, two utterances stand 
out: one for its sanity, the other for its terse description 
of McCarthyism. 

The first was President Eisenhower’s assertion that 
the problem of Communism in government should ‘be 
handled without injustice to any individual; that we can- 
not afford to destroy within . the country what we are 
trying to protect from outside attack. 


The second was former President Truman’s sum- 
“Te 
is the corruption of truth, the abandonment of the due 
process of law. It is the use of the big lie and the 
unfounded accusation against any citizen in the name of 
Americanism or security. It is the rise to power of the 
demagogue who lives on` untruth; it is the spreading of 
fear ane the destruction of faith in every level of our 
society.” . 

What poisons the ait ‘of America today is not the 
issue of democracy against Communist totalitarianism. 
On .that issue, virtually all are united. Those who 
divide the nation are political opportunists, resorting to 
totalitarian methods themselves; who employ the very 
tactics of Communism to batter down liberal opinion, 
internationalism, work for peace, and the vital American 
tradition. The activities of such groups and individuals 
have long since invaded world affairs. U.S. foreign 
policy has suffered - discredit in, many countries, most 
lately-in friendly Canada. 

It is time for people of other lands to realize, as 


their press shows they do not, that there is another 
America. It is time for those in the United States who 


.have given way to fear and confusion to know they need 


not; to know that when they oppose the reckless trend 
at Washington they are members of a strong and gallant 
company who will not readily. surrender the finest heri-* 
tage of America. For these reasons Worldover Press ig 
devotifig space to a few recent statements from those who 
speak the Janguage of the true America, statements which; 
gain force when -gathered together. 

Dr. Robert Clothier, in an address to graduates of 
Rutgers University upon his retirement. as President: 


BZ 


“There are Communists among us, traitors to the nation 
and the principle of human freedom.....None of us is 
-s9 naive as to deny it. What I do deny is the. right of 
one person to damn, another in the public mind by 
. merely accusing him of being-a Communist. I -deny the 
right of the public—which means you and me—to- strip a 
person of his good name..because anther person, without 
evidence and ‘without proof, accuses him.” 


Sm 


Commager of Columbia 
‘University in the New York Times: “The doctrine of 
guilt’ by association is- unsound in logic. .because it 
assumes that a good cause becomes bad if supported by 
bad men. 
neither enhanced nor impaired by the ‘authorities who 
support it. If all the subversives in the land asserted 
that two and two made four, two and two ‘would. still 
inake four. If a particular cause, is worthy of support, 
it does not cease to merit support because men we dis- 
approve support it.” 


Professor Henry Steele 


Dr. James Bryant Conant, AN in his final re- 
port to the Board of Overseers of Harvard University be- 
-fore accepting appointment as U.S. -High Commissioner 
to ‘Germany:, “It would be a sad day for the United 
States if the tradition of dissent wére driven out of the 
- universities. -For it is the freedom to disagree, to quarrel 
with’ authority on intellectual matters, to think otherwise, 
_ that has made this nation what it is....Our industrial 
society was pioneered by men who were dissenters....The 


globa.. struggle with Communism turns on this sery, 


point.” 

Foster Rhea Dulles, Professor of History, Ohio State 
University and cousin of the Secretary of State: “The 
threat to the academic” freedom which is so essential. to 

our underlying freedom of thought is today a very real 
ne.. It lies not only in the specific restrictions some 
well-meaning university boards of trustees or othe 
governmental authorities may seek to impose....It is 
also.to be found in the creation of an atmosphere of 
intimidation which. may cause the faint-hearted to be 
afraid to speak out and to weigh their ideas not in the 
seale of truth, but that of conformity. Here the final 


responsibility lies with the community, with society, with 


the American people.” 


*- Frank W. Abrams; daraan ‘of the board, Siniri 
Oil Company of New Jersey, to the American Association 
of School Administrators: “I’m skeptical about teaching 
young people too many dogmas—mine or anybody else’s. 
l -certainly feel that how to think is more important than 
what to think. In my judgment, American industry 


today is built on the free inquiring mind more than on: - 


any other. thing.” 

- ' Dr. Henry M. Wriston, President .of Brown Univer- 
sity, in-a statement analyzing Congressional weaknesses, 
told*a student convocation that if ‘Congressional investi- 
gations really- proved what they seem to imply, “the Com- 
munists have dominated the State Department and are 
hot -yet rooted out; they.- have infiltrated the” Central 


Intelligence Agency; they have been able to tūrn Army 


But truth stands on its own merits..it is’ 
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intelligence reports into Soviet propaganda: they pilfer 


secrets from the Government Printing Office; they shape 


instruction in the schools and orient the churches.” If 
such implications were taken at face value, “Qur situ- 
ation would be hopeless; we would for years have been 
and. would now be, in effect, ruled from the Kremlin. 
Anyone..who tries to scare us to death by ‘pretending _ 


.the Communists have dominated our foreign policy, ort 


4 


+ 


indeed any other aspect of our lives, seeking to perpe=-` 


trate a fraud o on the American people in the interest of 
creating fear. ”. 


By a vote of 8 to O, the U7 S. Supreme Court 


reversed an ‚Oklahoma Jaw requiring state employees to 
take an oath that they had not been, within the past five 


years, members of any organizations declared subversive ` 


by the Attorney General. 
wrote the decision, asserted that a person may have 
joined innocently, or that an ~ organization itself may 
have been innocent at certain stages. In his concurring 
decision, Justice Hugo Black declared::“The Oklahoma 


oath statute is but one manifestation of a national net- 


work of laws aimed at coercing and controlling ‘the 
minds of men. Test oaths ere notorious 
tyranny. When used to shackle the mind they are, or 
at least they should be, unspeakably 
people..We must have freedom of speech or all or we 
will in the long run have it for none but the cringing and 


the craven,’ 


Justice Tom C. Clark, who 


odious to a free. 


tools of É 


Generally régarded as the most distineuiclied jurist | 
in the United States, Judge Learned Hand recently said, . 


in a statement that cannot be too widely ‘quoted: “Risk 
for risk, for myself I had rather take my chance that 
some traitors will escape detection than spread abroad 
a spirit of general suspicion and distrust ‘which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed and unintimi- 
dated inquiry. 
inj process of dissolution where each mah bégins to eye 


I believe that the community is already - 


his neighbour as.a possible enemy; where nonconformity ; 


with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without 
specification. or backing, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent? where faith 
in the eventual supremacy of reason has become so timid 
that we dare not enter our _ convictions in the open lists 
to win or lose.” 

J. R. Wiggins, Managing Editor of the Washinton 


Post, on the methods of Senator McCarthy in question: 
ing James Wechsler, Editor of the New ‘York Post: 


“When a Congressional committee summons an editor 


beiore it and subjects him to hours of secret questioning 
and examination and interrogation, every man. to whom 
the printed word is sacred must feel rising out of his 
cultural subconscious the warnings of history. When 
the mighty power of Congress is focused upon an 
editor by a. politician whose activities have been the 
object of the editor’s persistent censure, how can we 
fail to recall the numberless morbid examples and 
melancholy precedents of history?” > - 
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U.S. ‘Arms deal with Pakistan 


The New York: Times in an editorial on 
January 2, commends the idea of giving arms aid to 
Pakistan; “a staunch friend of the democratic West,” 
and writes: “A firm, strong friend in Pakistan and 

ganother in Turkey could, militarily speaking, anchor 
the whole of the Middle Hast.” The contention of the 
newspaper is that “military aid for Pakistan would 
be a good policy. Indian protests may make it 
impractical, and hence a bad policy, but this would 
not mean that in our opinion India was necessarily 
being wise or right.” 

The U. S. magazine Newsweek reports that the 
U. S. Vice-President, Mr.. Richard M. Nixon, in 
a secret report on his Asian. tour to the National 


Security Council headed by . President Eisenhower, - 


had recommended arms aid to Pakistan on the 
ground that American policy. should be based on 
what was best for the U.S.A., and not on any fear 
of angering Nehru. Mr. Nixon.is reported to have 

a “returned from his trip convinced that India’s 
` neutralism stemmed from Nehru’s belief that India 
could be a dominant force only if the non-Communist 
Asia remained weak and unarmed.” 

Reuter says: The magazine reported that Mr. 
Nixon felt the situation in South Africa and Rhodesia 
was “touchy” and that the “Indian Foreign Service 
connives there against the West, as it has throughout 
Asia.” 

Lord Swinton, Commonwealth Relations Secre- 
tary, said in reply to a question at a Commonwealth 
correspondents’ luncheon meeting in London on 
January 14.that the British Government had “no 
inclination to oppose” U. S. arms aid to Pakistan. 

ps The Minister also disclosed that India had. made her 
views known to the British Government and that 
British. Government had also given their views to 


India.- But he declined to disclose the exact terms — 


of.the British reply to India. 

The London Times in an editorial also. com- 
mended the ‘idea of bringing in -Pakistan, Turkey and 
Persia in a defence organization when the prospects 
of the formation of a Middle East -Defence- Orga- 
nization had become dim. But at the same time the 
newspaper: struck a chord of anxiety betraying con- 
cern lest British hegemony in the Middle nae was 
encroached ‘upon by the US.A. 

Referring to the fact that possession of India had 
a offered Britain a position of strength from where she 
' could influence the affairs of ‘the Middle Hast from 
Karachi to the Caspian ùntil 1947, the- newspaper 
wrote: “Those people in New Delhi, ‘Ceylon and 
London who have lately been disturbed because the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff are showing 
interest in the -provision of military aid to Pakistan 
have justification for suspecting that somewhere and 
somehow history is in the making.” (Hindu, 17.1.54). 
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The newspaper ‘noted India’s concern lést some 
future agreement between Karachi and Washington 
should drag the subcontinent into a future world war 


and wrote that Britain “too has reason to. watch with 


anxiety any negotiations which might-link ‘an impor- 
tant member ‘of the Commonwealth with the United 
States In an association from which Britain was 
excluded. Another ANZUS Pact would be regrettable. 
It should not be necessary. In any talks, unofficial or 
official, that take place this spring the United States 
would do well’ to note three ‘things. First any pro- 
posal for the establishment' of American air basės in 
Pakistan would do serious harm to the equilibrium. 
of the Middle East, and defeat the prime object `of 
the whole enterprise of ‘immunization.’ Second, the 
provision of military assistance must rest on a firm 


platform of social and economic betterment. And 
last, over-enthusiastic- diplomacy must not be - per- 
mitted to drive a wedge, however, unintentionally, 


between the United States and Pakistan,: on’ the one 
hand, and this country (Britain) and India on the 
other. The Commonwealth as such must be: a- senior 
partner in the business..The Middle East’s oil - and 
traffic arteries have boomed large in American eyes 
in the last few years. They are part of the Common- 
wealth’s history.” (Hindu, 17.1.54). ~. 

‘O. Orestov in a critical article in’ Pravda ‘on - 
January 5 writes that “the anxiety ‘of Pakistan’s 
neighbours had grown stronger in the past days in 
connection with the trip undertaken by Zafrullah 
Khan, Pakistan Foreign Minister to the Near Hast, 
where, according to press reports, he conducted nego- 
tiations regarding the formation of Middle Eastern 
military alliance. . . . In this connection Pakistan’s 
leaders have lately come out with a number of new 
denials justifiably appraised by well-informed observers 
as a kind of smoke screen.” 

“Thus, speaking in Damascus on December 30, 
Zafrullah Khan stated that his ‘visit to Teheran and. 
Damascus does not pursue any definite aims’ 

‘The best way to Iran, he said, ‘lies through Damas- 
cus and courtesy (?) ‘compelled me to stop 2 

Damascus.’ -Zafrullah Khan added that ‘diplomatic 
ethics’ prevented him from ‘mentioning. the questions 
he discussed with the leaders ‘of Syria during his 
‘visit of that courtesy’.” ° _=~ 

Orestov adds that if Damascus, as the Pakistan 
Minister asserted, Jay on thé way to Teheran’ then 
the same could not be said about Amman, capital of - 
Transjordan. “It was certainly not considerations ‘of 
‘courtesy’ that forced the Minister to make paeh a 
big detour.” ` 

The authors of the Middle Eastern ‘Military 
Alliance desired to draw Iraq into the alliance besides 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. But Iraq, strongly in. 
fluenced -by Great Britain, had taken the stand of. 
biding its time and keeping silent in the meantime, | 
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“Although Zafrullah Khan flew over its capital, 
Baghdad, he did not regard himself ‘impolite’ to pass 
over the city,” writes Orestov. He goes on to state 


that “Zafrullah Khan concentrated his attention on 
Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan, while the United 
States, according to Iranian newspaper Keihan, is 


negotiating with Saudi Arabia and Iraq for the con- 
clusion of a military -agreement with them.” 
Referring to the Pakistan Prime Minister Mr, 
Mohammed Ali’s “assertion that the U.S. -Military 
assistance would not be connected with any stipula- 
tionh and that the US. ‘aid’- pursued strictly peace- 
ful purpose Orestov wondered why the Pakistan 
Prime Minister then thought it senseless to conclude 
a non-aggression agreement with India, which was 


more worried than any other country over Pakistan’s - 


military plans. 

Political circles in New Delhi also ‘connects 
the Pakistan Foreign Minister’s recent visit to the 
Middle Eastern countries with efforts to revive the 
idea of a regional military alliance there, writes the 
New Delhi correspondent of the Hindu. The corres- 
pondent adds that “Two countries of the 
East to which carefully planned and cautious ap- 
proach is being made are Iran and Afghanistan. The 
reason is obvious. Both these countries have treaties 
with Soviet Russia and any move on their part which 
may even remotely be “construed as hostile to the 
latter’s interests or security, would provide Russia 
with an immediate excuse to interfere.” (Hindu, 
January 17). 

In this connection Afghanistan’s protest to the 
U.S.A. against the projected military alliance and 
sudden. and unilateral decision of the Afghan Govern- 
ment to abrogate its treaty of friendship with Paki- 
stan had engendered some speculation. London, 
New Delhi and Karachi were studying the treaty to 
see how far their interests were affected by it. It 
was also significant that at the very time as the 
treaty of friendship was abrogated, the Afghan 
Government sent a Minister to the embassy in 
Karachi which had’ remained in the charge of a 
junior official for several years. The correspondent 
believes that Afghanistan’s realisation that she might 
have to face difficulties if Pakistan adopted a stiff 
attitude had led her to take that step. “Almost 
at the same time the Pakistan Government responded 
by releasing Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, whose influence 
over the frontier tribesmen is undoubtedly consider- 
able. Pakistan’s gesture is to be interpreted as an 
indication of her desire to arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Pakistan problem, if there is one. 
Although there was countrywide enthusiasm in India 
over the release of Badsha Khan, his release has more 
significance in the context of Pakistan’s relations 
vith Afghanistan than with India,” the correspondent 
adds. 


Middle 
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The prospects of the arming of Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq have alarmed Israel and Israels ambassador to 
the U.S.A. M. Abbu Eban, is reported to have told 
Mr. Dulles on January 16 that “it would not be wise 
to arm Iraq and Saudi Arabia—in fact, any Arab 
State,” cables D. P. Wagle, PTI correspondent in 
Washington. oe 


Communist. Party of India’s Policy 

The third Congress of the Communist Party of India 
was held at Madura from December 27 to January, 3. 
In a comprehensive review of the Party -stated on several 
issues at a Press Conference in New Delhi on January 
12, Sri Ajoy Kumar Ghosh, re-elected .Gemeral-Secretary 
of the Party, said that the Communist Party would 
sirive to build the broadest unity for carrying out the 
“key task before the democratic masses,” of removing 
the “present Government and its replacement by a 
democratic: Government.” He characterised. his party’s 
attitude to the present Government as one of “uncompro- 
mising opposition” with “limited . support on certain 
matters” which helped the cause of peace and the 
relaxation of tension. 

In reply to a question he said that the Communist 
Party had grown. in strength and influence. During the 
past two years the membership had more than doubled, 
and work had been undertaken in several new areas. 
The Party had a membership of seventy thousand, in-- 
cluding candidate members. He added “while there is no 
reason to feel satisfied with our progress, our position, 
today is much stronger than at the time of the General 
Elections.” 

He said that there had not been _ 
change from the previous policy. 

Answering questions he said that the Party would, 
support the Government in repelling threats to the 


a shadow of 


‘sovereignty of the country but mere “threat” to the 


security of the country was not sufficient justification for 
them to extend unreserved support to the Nehru Govern- 
ment. The policy of the present Government was one 
cf maintaining links with the British Commonwealth 
against the interests of the people. The Government of 
India was silent about British atrocities in Malaya and 
had refused to take up the question of British Guiana 
formally though she was part-of the’ Commonwealth. 
Gurkha troops were still being allowed transit through 
India. Internationally, the Party demanded, “India | 
join hands with all States trying to lessen war tension, 
see that foreign forces are withdrawn from all countries, 
military bases removed and the Atom Bomb banned.” 
“We want a policy which accords with our national 
interests and not to play anybody’s tunes,” he said: 
Giving his assessment of the political situation Sri 
Ghose said that one most significant event was the 
Municipal’ Election in Uttar Pradesh where the Congress 
had swept the poles a. short time ago. “We think more 
and more people are becoming disillusioned with the 
Congress. The change depends on the rapidity with 
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which democratie ‘parties and elements wage a united 
struggle. He added that the unity among the Leftist forces 
was largely motivated by a common opposition to the 
Congress and as such had only a ‘negative basis.’ 


The Communist Party Congress had- elected a 39- 


member Central Committee including Mrs. Aruna Asaf 
Ali and a nine-member Polit Bureau with Ajoy Kumar 


‘Ghosh as General-Secretary. 


The position of the C.P.I. is becoming more and 
more anomalous, 
While Moscow is trying to draw the Nehru regime 
nearer to it, its local satellites preach disruption ! 


Spain in Western Defence - 
On September 26, 1953, the USA and Spain signed 


a 20-year defence agreement giving the USA the right 
to develop and use naval and air bases on Spanish soil 
and assuring. Spain of military equipment from the 
U.S.A. The defence agreement gave the specific condi- 
tions under which Spain would receive military aid. 
The State Department has released the text of the agree- 
ment together with other agreements. 

In a statement the State Department said the assist- 
ance to Spain totalling $226 million would be given under 
the mutual security programme during the year ending 
June 30, 1954. The Department said that $85 million 
of this would be for defence support assistance and $141 
million for actual military. equipment. 


Strategically Spain is a redoubt, a fortified castle in 
the European theatre of war. Within that larger theatre 
of war Spain is considered to be an indispensable. strong- 
hold in the Mediterranean operational areas and a 
bridge between North Africa and the European peninsula. 
Hannibal used it for the invasion of Rome, and it has 
served as such for-the Moors in their campaigns for the 
conquest of the main body of Europe. 

The main: reason why Spain is a vast redoubt -in the 
eyes of the military planners is the fact that it is hem- 
med in by great walls of mountains, and by the sea. Its 
sierras drop down to the coast, leaving only narrow strips 
of land between them and the water. Its interior is 
crisscrossed by mountain ranges with their deep 
valeys. The central area is a mountainous tableland 
covering two-thirds of the country. — 

Spain’s position has made her a central factor in 


the struggle for Mediterranean power for more than 250 | 


The War of Spanish Succession (1701-1713) was 
fought on the issue of whether Spain’s future kings 
should be Hapsburgs or Bourbons. Although > the 
Bourbons, members of the ruling family of France, held 
the throne, England cancelled this French advantage 
by the seizure of Gibralter (1702) and of the Isle of 
Minoca ..with its. magnificent, land-encircled deep water 
harbour (1708), and by so doing took a long step toward 
making herself the mistress of the Mediterranean. The 
Treaty of- Utrecht (1713) provided that Spain should 
never form a. political—and . consequently a military— 
union with France. . ' 


years. 


vis a vis the Nehru Government. 
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Duriùg sh ‘Napoleonic - Wars Spain made the. fatal 
blunder of becoming one- of ‘Napoleon’s satellites. - She 
was coerced into ceding the Louisiana Territory to 
France (1800), and her South American colonies began 
slipping away. Nelson at Trafalgar (1805)! broke the 
cimbined sea power of Spain and France, while Welling- | 
ton helped the Spanish popular armies drive the French 
out of the country. Spain has never since been an 
important naval or military Power. Possession of „Malta 
made England’s Mediterranean position so strong that 
she returned Minorca to Spain in 1802 in the ‘Peace of 
Amiens. 

The Napoleonic War thus had the double effect of 
extricating Spain from her political entanglements with 
France, and of casting her in the role of a neutral Power 
in European conflicts. But in this role she continued 
to be a vital factor in the Mediterranean equilibrium. 
Her neutrality during World War I was of utmost im- 
portance to the Allied Powers in preventing the entire 
Mediterranean area from being converted into an area of 
war. The intervention of the Axis Powers on the side of 
General Franco during the last civil war was an attempt 
to destroy this equilibrium. Republican, President Don 
Manuel Azana noted this when he said in a speech to 
his ministers at that time: “They have come to check- 
mate the Western Powers, both England and France, 
which have been interested in maintaining this equili- 
brium, in the international political orbit of which Spain 
has revolved for numerous decades.” Soviet Russia - also 
entered the scramble to upset the traditional 
Mediterranean balance. i 

Although from the standpoint of land commtinica- 
tions Spain remains the old; Cul-de-sac and ` perhaps 
always will be that, from the standpoint of air traffic the 
peninsula has become, if not a bridge, at least an im- 


portant station on the route between the two con- 
tinents. And it has potentialities for serving as an ` 
auxiliary springboard in long-range air operations. 


Looked upon as “outpost” of Europe, Spain offers to 
military strategists the promise of a last ditch European 
stand against an invasion from the East, and of an 
evacuation, centre for allied forces and civilian populations 
which found .themselves forced to retreat. Any plans 
for use of the’ peninsula in the event that the Russians 
scored a.smashing victory in a drive across Germany 
and France are, of course, subject to the charge of 
defeatism hy the French and the Germans, who are 
alarmed at “any suggestion. that Western defence 
calculations embrace a theory of warfare that involves 
the abandonment’ of the . Western European countries 
to [Russian occupation. The fact remains that should 
the enemies reach the Pyrenees, Europe’s last stand 
could be made only on_ the Spanish peninsula. The 
next line of defence and counter-attack, would lie in 
North Africa. 


The Sydney Conference 
The Sydney Conference of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers, held in the second week of January, rejected 


r 
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the view that “any solution of our problems can be found 
in thé creation of a closed system of discriminatory 
‘arrangements, which could lead only to chronic restric- 
tions and recurring crises.” The purpose of the Con- 
ference was to take stock, to consolidate, to reaffirm and 
to strengthen future plans. It has- expressly reaffirmed 
all the objectives which the Ministers set for themselves 
in January 1952, and amplified in December 1952: The 
joint communique issued by participating Finance Minis- 
ters at the conclusion of the Conference, indicates ‘that 
they still believe in expanding world trade, in securing 
freedom from exchange control and import restrictions, 
in’ co-operating with the USA and in the continuation of 
the GATT. 


The Conference considered the outlook for world 
trade. The Commonwealth is responsible for about one- 
third of that trade. The members resolved to ensure 
that their own, actions and policies will be such as to 
inspire confidence. They stand prepared to-take appro- 
priate steps, both indi vidually and in concert with ‘each 
other, to sustain production and trade and the sound 
development of resources and to ensure that temporary 
economic fluctuations are not permitted to interfere with 
the progress towards long-term objectives. The Com- 
monwealth is ready to co-operate with other countries and 
international institutions to this end. 

The policies adopted ' since ‘the meeting of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers in January, 1952, have been at 
the base of ‘the remarkable change in the balance of 
payment of the Sterling Area. In the year ended 30th - 
June, 1953, the Sterling Area had a surplus of over 
£400,000,000 in transactions with the outside world, as 
compared with a deficit of nearly £1,000,000,000 in the 
year ended 30th June, 1952. This markéd improvement 
in the fortunes of the sterling Area, to which all members 
have contributed, brought with it an increase of about 
£250 million in the central reserves of gold and dollars. 
These reserves have continued to increase, although rather 
more slowly in the second half of 1953, and at the end 
of the year stood at £900 million. Throughout the 
period sterling has gained strength. 


The Conference reviewed the prospects for the com- 
ing year. It agreed that the Sterling Area as a whole 
would seek to maintain a substantial surplus in its pay- 
ments with the rest of the world. Earlier main emphasis 
“was placed on dollar earnings. Although | the dollar 
situation has improved, the Commonwealth countries have 
resolved not to relax their efforts to achieve a dollar 
surplus, and they have now. equally realised that it is 
just as important today that they ‘should earn a substan- 
tial surplus in other non-sterling currencies. Success in 
these aims will depend. in part on the level of world 
trade,. but the -Conference emphasised that the primary 
task of all Sterling Area countries in the forthcoming 
year is to increase their earnings by. intensive efforts over 
the whole field of exports. 

Tt is really gratifying that the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have realised that alternative markets (other than 
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dollar ones) should be developed -and the dependence 
on dollar imports should be dispensed ‘with to the fullest 
extent possible. In- this respect the communique says: 
“In this task, we must show ingenuity, increased efficiency 
and competitive strength. We cannot afford to- disre- 
gard any market and we must develop our exports where- _ 
ever we can. While we must continue to expand our 
traditional major exports, we -must also expand our ex- 
ports of the immense variety of other products which, in 
the apgreegate, form so large a proportion of the total . 
earnings -of the Sterling Area.” This shift of emphasis. 
is mainly due tothe failure of the USA to take energetic 
measures for enabling the rest of the world to trade with 
it more freely. The persistent dollar crisise has engen- _ 
dered-a feeling of despondency and strengthened the 
hands of the votaries of Commonwealth Preference. 
India should however take a dispassionate view of the 
mattér and should not allow herself to float with the 
tide. She should follow a ‘neutral course in’ economic 
affairs as ix political relations. Empire Preference is no 
remedy for thé dollar shortage and Empire Preference 
would tend to isolate India from the European markets, l 
notably that of Germany. i 


In recent months Commonwealth, as well as some. 
European countries, have inclined towards developing 
their trade with Russia and other Communist countries 
in East Europe. The Communist countries have agreed 
to buy goods which the former countries can supply and 
for their imports, the Communist countries ate prepared 
to make payment in gold. Russia needs food, agricul- 
tural raw materials,. consumer goods and ' plant and 

machinery. There are also many other countries behind 
the Iron Curtain that want similar goods from the Com- 
monwealth countries. 


‘At the Commonwealth Economic "Conference of 
December, 1952, the UK Government undertook to make 
a special effort to provide additional capital for Common- . 
wealth development in the knowledge that this required 
an additional level of internal savings and an adequate 
surplus in its overseas accounts. In 1953, the UK 
Government authorised loans and grants totalling £120 
million for development. in the sterling Commonwealth, 
including the colonial territories for which the United 
Kingdom has a special responsibility. The loans were 
made through a number of channels, including the 
London market, the Export Credits. Guarantee . Depart- 
ment, and the Colonial Development Corporation. The 
grants were made to’ the colonial territories from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds. The United Kingdom 
Government will continue, this policy in .1954 and will 
make special efforts to develop its own resources. While 
this involves burdens and risks, the United -Government 
has consciously undertaken, the task in the faith that 
sound development is the basis of, the future prosperity 
of Britain and Commonwealth, that. such development is 
needed in bad times as in good, and that the provision of 
finance from the United Kingdom will substantially help 
its own exports. 
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' development flows through many channels. 
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Finance from the United Kingdom for Commonwealth: 
Two new 
channels were opened up in 1953. The Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company- has -started operations, -its 


‘role being primarily” to help the financing of develop- 
‘ment undertaken by private enterprise. 


A beginning has 
also’ been made -in the use of the sterling which thé 
United Kingdom made available’ for leding through the 


Intemational Bank ‘for ‘Reconstruction ‘and Development. 
'' There are cases, 
‘finance does not. cover, for example, wliere development 


however, which International Bank 


consists of large self-contained projects combined with a 


“mass of ‘small items- involving overall a‘ high proportion 


of local’ expenditure. Commonwealth Government may 


_ now approach the London market after consultation with 
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the United Kingdom Government not only in relation to 
particular projects but also in support of general ‘pro- 
grammes of development, provided the necessary condi- 
tions- have been. fulfilled. In view of the many claims 
upon this-market, including provision for development in 
the United--Kingdom, -access- has to be 
United Kingdom Government will, therefore, wish to be 
sure, first, that the programmes as -a whole are’in con- 


-formity with the general policy of concentrating on the 


improvement of the sterling area balance of. payments 
and, secondly, that the country concerned is making. an 
adequate contribution from its own resources. It is also 
necessary in the general interest for the timing of any 


` such borrowing to be carefully yegulated.- - 


.The Sydney Conference noted. with great satisfaction 
the passage in President Eisenhower’s recent message 
to Congress in which he referred to the creation of a 


. healthier, and freer system. of trade and. payments in 


Ae?) 


‘immediately before the 
Finance Ministers’ statement, its readiness to follow a _ 


_ which others could earn their own living and the United _ 
States economy could continue-to flourish, All Common- 


wealth countries await with interest the detailed recom- 
mendations which the President will make to Congress 
after the Joint Commission on the Foreign 


` In the Sydney Conference there has been a remark- 
able departure from one of the chief objectives of the 
Commonwealth .. Convertibility of currencies is no longer 
the immediate goal to be achieved. The objectives are 
now increased. production, rapid. development of coni- 
monwealth resources, achievement of a surplus in trade 
not merely with the USA | but with all non-sterling 


countries, and removal of import restrictions at least in 
regard to inter-Commonwealth trade. 


A major reason 


for relegating convertibility of sterling as a distant 


- objective is the prolonged uncertainty about US foreign 


economic policy. Another important reason is the fact 
that the dollar and gold reserves of ihe sterling area are 
still not large enough to take the risk of convertibility. 
Although the International Monetary Fund announced, 
issue of the Commonwealth 


more liberal, policy in regard to providing’ accommodation 
to ‘any member country which is prepared to make its 
bet 


limited. The 


exports. 


‘Commonwealth Secretary of - 


ve 


But this has not influenced 
the Sydney Conference to alter thé attitude of the 
Commonwealth - countries towards the ' issue of 
convertibility. In the -current half. -year, imports of the 
sterling area are. expected. to rise by £160 million, as 
compared with the first half of 1953, while exports are 
anticipated to’ be lower by £30 million. As a result, 
the trade surplis of the Commonwealth is expected to 
fali from £430 million for. the financial year ended 30th 
June, 1953, to £233 million for the year ending. 30th 
June, 1954. The Commonwealth countries feel that the 


currency fully convertible. 


‘sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves must -register a 


further substantial increase before the Commonwealth 
can embark upon making sterling convertible. Another 


-factor is that the sterling area must know in advance as 


to what policy the US will follow in regard to its import 
trade. The Finance Ministers argue that it is’ no use 
making sterling a convertible currency, unless the task 
of earning dollars becomes easier than it. is now. 

It is. significant that despite the prospects of a lower 
trade surplus, the Commonwealth countries have decided 
not to restrict imports. It is- perhaps dué to their 
realisation ‘that ‘the restriction. of imports leads to a 


. vicious circle of inflationary spiral, and. that the best 


way to build. foreign, exchange resources is to expand 
Only increased production. at competitive 
costs can lead to higher exports. This aspect of the 


-matter is.reflected~in the renewed emphasis made at 


the Sydney Conference on. the intensive development of 
Commonwealth resources and on the need for following 
sound economic ` policies directed ` towards. checking g 


. inflation. 


‘Indo-Ceylon Pact 


f 


The Prime Ministers of India ‘and Ceylon signed 
a Pact in New Delhi on January 18 at the conclusion 
of their thrée-day talks on the future of the- people 


Economic Of Indian origin in Ceylon. The Agreement, is subject 


| Policy. of the United States has made its report. 


to ratification by the two Governments. The Indian 
delegation to the talks consisted of Prime Minister Sri 
Nehru, Mr. V. V. Giri, Labour Minister and a former 
High Conimissioner in Ceylon, Dr. Katju, Home 
Minister, the Deputy Minister, Secretary-General and 
the External Affairs 
Department and Mr. C. °C. Desai, India’s High Com- 
missioner in Ceylon. The Ceylon delegation included 
the Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke, Finance Minister, Mr. M. D: "Banda? 


Minister for- Education, Sir Kanthiah Vaithianathan, 


Minister of Industries, Housing and Social Servicés, 
Senator Ukwalla Jayasundra, the’ Secretary of the 
United National Party, Mr. G. H. Ellawela, Mr. C. 
Coomaraswamy, the Ceylonese High “Commissioner 
in India, ard ` the permanent Secretary in the 


_Ceylonesé Ministry of Defence and External Affairs. 


The two Prime Ministers agreed, to do all i in their 
power to stop illicit immigration ` and the Ceylon 
Government agreed to undertake the preparation of a 


a 


m 
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register of all residents who were not already on the 
electoral register. The registration of citizens under 
the Indian and Pakistani (Citizenship) Act.would be 
completed by the end of 1955. All persons, so regis- 
tered, would be placed by the Government of Ceylon 
on a separate electoral register for a period of ten 
years. Those who did not register their names would 
-be encouraged to register themselves as citizens of 
India. 

The following is the full text of the agreement: 

“The Prime Ministers of Ceylon and. India, 
accompanied by some of their colleagues, met in 
conference in New Delhi on January 16, 17 and- 18, 
1954, and considered fully the problems of people 
of Indian origin in Ceylon. As a result of these dis- 
cussions, certain proposals were framed by them, 
which Will now. be placed before their respective 
Governments. 

These proposals are ; . 

“1. Both Governments are -determined to sup- 
press illicit -immigration traffic between the “two 
countries and- will take all possible steps, in close co- 
operation with each other, towards that end. 

“Periodical meetings between: high police autho- 
rities on either side of the Palk Straits may be -held 
and. information relating to illicit movements ex- 
changed. 

“2< The ‘Government of Ceylon propose to 
undertake the -preparation of a register of all adult 
1esidents who’ are not already on the electoral regis- 
ter and will maintain such register up-to-date: 

“When this registration is cOmpleted, any person 
not so registered will, if his’ mother tongue is an 
Indian language, be presumed to be an illicit immi- 
grant from India and. liable to deportation: and the 
‘Indian High Commissioner will extend all facilities 
for implementation of such deportation. 

“3. ‘The Government of Ceylon may proceed 
with the Immigrants and Emigrants Amendment Bill 
which throws on the accused the onus of proof -that 
ke is not an illicit immigrant.; but before ‘any person 
is prosecuted in accordance with this provision, the 
Government of Ceylon will give an opportunity to 
the Indian High Commissioner to satisfy himself that 
a prima facie case exists for such prosecution, ‘the 
final decision being that of the Government of 
: Ceylon. . 

“4. The EE A of citizens under the Indian 
and Pakistani. (Citizenship) Act will be expedited and 
every endeavour ‘will be made to complete the dis- 
posal of pending applications within two years. 

“5. All persons registered under this Act may~ be 
placed by the Government of Ceylon: on a separate 
electoral register, particularly in view of the fact that 
the bulk of the citizens do not speak the language of 
the area in which they reside. This- arr angement - oe 
Jast for a period of only 10 years. 


the Delhi Agreement would. provide 


“The Government of Ceylon agree that in certain 


constituencies where the numbér. of registered citizen 


voters is not likely to exceed 250, they shail be put 
on. the national register. l 

“6. ‘Citizens whose names are placed in `the 
separate electoral register will be entitled to` elect a 
certain number of members to the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, the number -being determined after con- 
stiltation with the Prime Minister of India. 

“The Government of Ceylon expect to complete 
their action in this respect before the DER Parlia- 


‘ment..is dissolved in 1957. 


“7. In regard to those persons who are not: s0 


registered, it would be open to ‘them to’ register 
themselves as Indian citizens, if they sdechoose,: at 
the Office of the Indian High Commissioner in 


accordance with the provisions of Article 8 of ‘the 


Constitution. of India. 


“It is noted that Ceylon -proposes to “offer special 
inducements to encourage. such registration and that- 
these : inducements will be- announced froni time to 
time. 

_ “The Government of India. will offer anie 
trative and similar facilities to all persons of Indian... 
origin to register themselves as ‘Indian citizens under 
the Constitution of India, if they so choose, and 
will also give publicity to the availability oî -Buoh 
facilities. l 

“8. Both Prime Ministers are desirous of conti- 
nuing the present practice of close consultation 
between the two renner in, matters affecting 


‘their mutual interests.” 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir- John Kotela- 
wala, described the agreement as “a, couple of steps 
forward”. towards the final solution .of the Indo- 
Ceylon problem concerning people of Indian descent 
in Ceylon. ; 

On arriving in his. country the Ceylon Premier 
told,a Press Conference on January 21 that the pro- 
posed registration of non-nationals as envisaged in 
Ceylon: ` with 
adequate machinery for detecting illicit immigrants. 
He defended the agreement saying that “Indian 
nationals, whose names appeared on the adult regis- 
ter, would be liable to be sent ‘back to India in the 
event of their being jobbers or otherwise without 
means of livelihood. He also indicated that an Indian 
who’ changed his occupation would also be liable- to 
similar treatment. A labourer who lost- his job- and 


sought to become a. motor car driver would not -be 


allowed to stay in the island, but there would be no 
objection to -his seeking similar i aa p A 
reports. d 

Gratuitous, free travel, and cannes facilities 


.would be. among the inducements offered ‘to people 
.to. register as Indians. Asked -whether the gratuities 


would be paid by the Government of Ceylon or by 


~ 
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tthe employers,-the Premier hinted that 


` year foundered: has been dropped the: 
-seems to imply that the Government. of India would 


‘present employment, on pain of deportation. 
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employers 
might be required to pay a cess of some kind. He 
considered it possible that people of Indian origin 
registering now as citizens of Ceylon might later ‘on 
renounce their: Ceylonese citizenship to go- to India, 
when the economic situation had -improved there. 


In a speech before a meeting convened in his. 


honour by the Ceylonese @tizens in Bombay” on 
January 20, Sir John Kotelawala said that, nobody in 
Ceylon was against the Indians but at present Ceylon 


had no room for more people. He said, “When we do’ 


not get employment .our Indian friends in the island 
must help us by giving their place to us. Nobody can 
be angry with us. We are only trying to live in our 
island as we want. We want that the Ceylonese must 
have their right.” | 

- In our opinion there are certain implications in 
the ‘provisions of the agreement which cannot be 
passed over with equanimity, Though the condition 
of ‘compulsory ‘repatriation of a 
Indians, on which the talks in London in June last 
apreement 


have to accept those Ceylon Indians who lost ‘their 
present employment as Indian nationals: Such Indian 
nationals. were to be repatriated, as the Ceylon 
Premier made clear in his speech before pressmen on 
his arrival in Colombo on January 21, quoted above.. 

- Besides, while suggesting the grant of permanent 
eiden certificates to all those who: could not 
manage to obtain Ceylon citizenship, the statement 
of the Ceylon Premier seemed to- envisage, as the 
Hindu wrote editorially: on January 17 before ` the 
announcement of the agreement, “the tying up of 
tthe permanent residence permit holders to their 
This 
will give an opportunity to- any- unscrupulous em- 
ployers for undue exploitation as an employee will 
have no other choice than to be under'the same em- 
ployer if he does not want to be repatriated’ to India 
as an Indian national.- It is-a matter. of common 
knowledge that -estates-in Ceylon frequently change 
hands, resulting -in thousands--of workers of Indian 
origin being thrown out of employment. Normally 
they seek employment elsewhere. The same thing 
happens in the case of shop assistants, .clerks, sales- 
men, etc. Retrenchment of ‘workers in estates.is- also 


common. due to-price fluctuations and- seasonal drops 


in production.-It is- obvious that to compel. such 
persons to embrace Indian nationality: and the India 
Government to accept responsibility for- taking. them 
back and rehabilitating them. in. India would be sheer 
injustice.” 

Again, - the - faite of sons. aa daughters of the 
holders of permanent residence’ permits—and` their 
children born after the coming. into - force of’ the 
agreement—remains -uncertain.. They also face the risk 


large ‘number of — 
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of being repatriated as Indian nationals in spite of 
their being born and bred in Ceylon. 


The Slump in Free Gold , 

' The news that the Reserve’ Bank of India is 
considering the question of selling to the open market 
the smuggled gold, worth nearly Rs. 2 crores, calls out 
for immediate action. Now is the opportune time te 
force the Indian gold price to the same level with the 
world price. The Indian gold price is much higher 
than that fixed by the IMF. In recent months there 
has been persistent’ decline in the price of the “free” 
gold—that is, gold dealt in at. prices above the levels 
determined by the exchange parities of currencies as 
agreed with the International Monetary Fund. The 


major development in the history of this market has been 


the persistent fall in the free market price, which has 
crumpled steadily from $37.50 a year ago to $35.35, 
and now therefore, is only a little above the dollar parity 
price of $35 a fine ounce. The fall in free gold price 
has been the result of a persistent offering of newly mined 
sold in the free market and of a considerable contraction 
in the demand for, premium gold. This sagging of 
demand has heen mainly due to the easing of 
international tension, particularly in the Far East, but 
it also reflects the waning of hopes of an increase in the 
American official price of gold—hopes upon which a 
considerable bull speculation in gold had. been built up. 

Recently the South African Government have decided 
that in view of the negligible premium now commanded 
by gold sold on the free markets, they must withdraw 
the restrictions that, in deference to the wishes of the 
IMF, they had imposed upon all South African sales 
of gold in the free market. They no longer insist that 
such gold must be sold in processed form. The sales 
are, however, still limited to 40 per cent of the supply 
of South African gold, but the sale of gold in the form 
of fine bars is now allowed. = 

The free gold. market falls into three broad areas: 
the Far East.the Middle East and. Europe. In the Far East 
the most important dealing centres are Macao and Bangkok. 
In recent times the importance of Bangkok has considerably 
increased ‘in this respect. “Trade in Macao is still 
hampered by the fact that all important licences are 
issued to one fabulous operator, whose virtual monopoly 
of the business has made this small Protuguese enclave 
on the mainland of China a decidedly expensive centre 
in which to deal, and one in which the expenses have 
not been sufficiently reduced. to leave scope or profit now 
that the premium is so. emall.” For some some time 
past Thailand has become a great hoarding centre for 
gold, and it is also now a transit centre independent of 
Macao. PA 

The capacity of the N Eastern market to absorb 
gold hag been greatly reduced. . Communist discipline, 
combind with the virtual disappearance of the wealthy 
trading classes, has virtually suppressed the hoarding 
demand ‘for gold in China.. The market in Hongkong is 


00 


--still an important ‘centre in the Far East gold tfaffic; 
the. customs and exchange. controls. have been relaxed 
recently. Gold can now be sent to ^ Hongkong on a 
“through” bill of lading. But the Hongkong authorities 
do not allow gold sent on a “through” bill of landing to 
remain for a long time there. Although the Hongkong 
authorities grant export and import licences for gold, 


they maintain a “black list” of destinations which at 


present includes Macao, the most important of the Far 
Eastern centres to ‘which “ gold might be sent through 
Hongkong. It is now possible to obtain a gold export 
licence from the United Kingdom for Macao, but the 
transaction is interrupted in Hongkong because re-export 
from there to Macao is still prohibited. 


main geographical grouping of the 
gold market in the Middle East, 
and Beirut is. the main centre of distribution 
for this group. This. market is fed by gold 
from Europe, and it supplies the Middle East countries, 
including Arabia; these countries in turn smuggle gold 
to. the forbidden -shores of India. 
market has, however, the solid basis of a genuine 
continuing demand for gold for currency purposes. Gold 
coin is still in circulation and provides .a means of 
payment, as well as the recognised. measure of value in 
Arabia and the adjoining sheikhdoms, including that of 
Kuwait. -The booming prosperity of these rich oil regions 
creates a steady demand for gold in all its forms—coins, 
bars and ornaments. The dhows of the Persian Gulf 
and. the Arabian coast carry much of the smuggled gold 
to India. The smuggling of gold to India last year from 
the Middle East has declined to a large extent. The 
authorities in. Kuwait and other Middle East centres. have 
placed more rigorous controls last year on dealings in 
rupee notes, and. this fact has considerably hampered 
the traffic in gold with India—since rupee notes 
necessarily constitute the major medns of payment for 
- the smuggled gold. The other and more fundamental 
reason for the decline in the smuggling of gold -has been 
the decline in, demand in India itself. The money 
surpluses that in the past went into gold hoards are no 
longer mounting up as they did in the years ‘of the 
postwar inflation; and this tightening of money has been 
reflected in a drop in the rupee price of gold in recent 
months from Rs. 85 to around Rs. 81 per tola (from 
$472 to $454 per ounce). 


The Paris gold market receives its gold supply 
through Switzerland where transit traffic is wholly. free 
from control. Geneva is the obvious transit centre and 
the imports into France, though illegal, can now be made 
with such facility and have to overcome such perfunctory 
checks that they hardly deserve the name of smuggling 
- at all, though that is what they are. 
dealing centre, and has shared with Amsterdam the task 
of redistributing the increased. offers of Soviet gold that 
_appeared in the market last. year. The shortage of 
sterling with the Communist countries has been reflected 


The next 
international, 


The Middle. East 


to the Government of India had 
location of the plant at Rourkela would 


Zurich is the main 
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in the offers of peut! silver aad gold by, these 
countries. ° 

A- report also sieges that T aede gold’ seized 
by the- Government of India may be kept as a monetary 


reserve by the Reserve Bank of India. > But to allow 


‘the gold to rot in the vaults of the Reserve Bank is a, 


sheer -wastage under the present system of note issue in 
India.- When there is demand for the yellow metal’ in 


this country and. when-supply is now plentiful, the short 


supply (which is the result of the deliberately enforced 
import control) benefits; not the Indian consumer, but 
the speculators and a handful of those gentlemen of the 
Bombay Bullion Exchange who are privileged to control 
the gold destiny of India. The gold market in India is 
now weak and apprehensive, and if this huge quantity 
of gold is now forced into the market, it will not only 
stabilise the gold. price in this country, but also lower 
the ‘general price level and will be anti-inflationary.. ~ 


Durgapur as Site for Proposed ‘Steel Plant 


Several German experts representing Méssrs Krupp 
and Messrs. Demag, the firms with which the Govern- i 


‘ment of India had entered into an’ agreement’ for the 


construction of Rs. 70-croré iron and steel plant, had 
examined several places in Madhya Pradesh and 
Durgapur, in the Damodar Valley, West Bengal and 


‘Rourkela; about. 120‘ miles from Hirakud, Orissa, as 


proposed sites for the plant. Madhya Pradesh was not 
found suitable and the scope of selection of ‘the site 
was now confined to Durgapur and gia Tepon 
the Weekly West Bengal. ` 

The report says that the West Bagi Government 
in a detailed memorandum to thë German experts and 
shown that the 
involve an. 
additional capital expenditure of Rs. 8 crore and extia * 
operational cost -of Rs. 1.1 crore, increasing the Cost 
of -production per ton by Rs. 22. > 

On the other hand, if the plant was: ee at 


Durgapur; possible economies in capital eosts under 
different heads had been ‘estimated as follows: Power 


supply, Rs. 50 lakhs; Water supply, Rs. 2° crores ; 
Transport, Rs. 50 lakhs ; 3 Township, Rs. -50 lakhs ; 
Workshop, Rs. 1 crore; overhead and interest ‘charges, 
Rs,“2 crores; and miscellaneous, Rs. 2° crores, 

` The “proposed plant with ` an initial production 
capacity of 500,000 tons of ingots per year and- an 
ultimate target of oné million tons would ‘require a 
steady, all season power supply of 25,000 to” 30,000 kw., ‘ 
when producing 500,000 tons a year. Durgapur, in the £ 
Damodar “Valley, could immediately draw its supply 
from the DVC grid of 132 k.v., an integrated - systeni, 
of water and steam power passing close to Durgapur. 
Power could also be drawn from the Bokaro ‘Thermal. 
plant and supply of power ‘would be independent’ of 
the vagaries ‘of monsoon. 

`- Rourkela had no soure ce for. tade supply but 
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was expected to draw its power from the hydro-electric 


station at -Hirakud when it was completed. The cost. 


of transmission from Hirakud-to Rourkela, a distance 

of 120 miles, would be one crore of rupees. It would 

also be necessary to have a standby thermal station 

_ at 35,000 k.w. at Rourkela, involving an extra capital 
outlay of Rs. 5 crores. 

The plant would require a minimum flow of ‘200 
-cusecs of ‘water; or a ‘large reservoir .of at least 200,000 
acre feet capacity. At Durgapur, the’ Damodar ` had 
already a minimum flow of 200 cusecs, which -would rise 
to 500 cusecs in a year, 1,000 cusecs in two years and 
1,500 cusecs in three years as the dams at Maithon and 
Panchet Hill, already under construction, were com- 
pleted. Even the present minimum flow at Durgapur 
was sufficient for the plant. All that was needed was a 


pumping station with pipe lines for delivery of water 


to the plant. 

Water supply at Rourkela was “going to be much 
more. difficult. A dam would have to be constructed 
either on the Koel or the Brahmani river. It was not 
` known whether the catchment above could get sufficient 
water. The dam would cost from one to two crores of 
rupees, according to its size. In addition, a pumping 
system would also have to be constructed. 

About 55 per cent of the capital outlay would be 
on the heavy plant and machinery and essential stores 
which would have to be imported through’ Caleutta. 
The total freight charges for the transport of those 
materials from Calcutta to Durgapur would be about 
Rs. 21 lakhs. For Rourkela, the figure would be ‘about 
Rs. 54 lakhs. Durgapur was located virtually on the 
Grand Trunk Road. No road transport was wyailadle 
“at Rourkela. | 

Durgapur could also provide ‘proper accommoda- 
tion for engineers, workers and other employees and 
there was already a railway siding there. _ ue such 
-facilities existed at Rourkela. 

The Government of West Bengal had also -empha.- 
sized the advantages of Durgapur over Rourkela 
regarding’ facilities for the assembly of plant and 
machinery in the DVC workshops, for supply of oxygen 
from Caleutta and Burnpur and for the construction of 
“a workshop for the repair, maintenance of machinery 
and equipment at cost: Rs. 1 crore against Rs. 2 crores 
at Rourkela. Finally, because of ‘those special advan- 
tages the plant at Durgapur could be completed a year 
ahead .of the stipulated . four years’ time’ schedule, 
resulting i in a saving | of Bs. 2 crores on capital costs. 


Fall in Tadian Banks Disien Abroad 
There has been`an overall fall of Rs. '16.crores in 

the -liabilities: of the offices of Indian banks abroad 

according to the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin . for 

December, reports the Bombay Chronicle. ' 

_ The report says: “The total liabilities of the 

offices of Indian banks abroad which amounted to 


‘country despite its immense strategical 


‘about -five months in a year 
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‘Rs, 108 crores af the end of December, 1951, declined 


to Rs. $2 crores at the -end~of December, 192, a fall 
of Rs. 16 crores over the year. 

_ “Deposits which formed nearly two-thirds of the 
liabilities fell from Rs. 80 crores to Rs. 64 crores. 


Borrowing from banks which were negligible at Rs. 1 


crore at the end of 1951, -rose to ‘Rs. 6 crores in 
October, 1952, and closed at Rs. § crores at, the end 
of the year” 

In Pakistan, there had been a sharp decline in the 
number of offices of Indian banks. The number `of 
offices outside Pakistan had remained steady but their 
business had showed a slight tendency to decline 
owing to a drop in the business in Ceylon, Thailand 
and Japan. 

A significant development during the year had 
been the opening of an office. in Hongkong by an 
Indian scheduled bank. 


Communication Difficulties of Cachar 

The communication difficulties of Cachar were 
brought to the notice of Sri Jagjivan Ram, Union 
Minister for Communications, by the Cachar District 
Journalists’ Association in a memorandum presented 
to the Minister during his ‘recent visit to Silchar, 
reports the Chronicle. ‘ 

The memorandum drew attention dó the fact of 
virtual isolation of Cachar from the rest of the 
importance 
from the point of view of the country’s defence. Its 
only communication formerly was through Eastern 
Pakistan. Now it took four days to reach Calcutta by 
the new Assam link. The inland steamer service, still 


running through Pakistan, was none the more conve- 


nient as for almost six months in the year, the cargo 
steamer could not ply beyond Karimganj on account 
of shallow water. The only dependable and quick 
service- was provided by Civil Aviation but that was 
too costly for the ordinary man to avail himself -of 
the amenities offered. ‘Therefore, a reduction in air 
passage was -suggested - bringing down the fare from 
Calcutta to Silchar to Rs. 50 for all and Rs. 30 for 


‘the students. A similar reduction in cargo rate was 


also suggested. Besides tea, Cachar and the Lushai 
Hills produced oranges and pineapples on a~-commer- 
cial scale but it was very difficult to find a market 
for those products on account of transport bottle- 
neck. This resulted in a deterioration of the economic 
condition of the people.. 

Cachar was separated from the rest of the State 
of Assam by inaccessible Hill range. The Hill section 
of Assam railway which remained suspended for 
did -not provide a 
reliable means of communication. During the rains 


-very often even the telegraph-and telephone com- 


munications also got dislocated. In view of this the 


. memorandum- urged the Hon'ble- Minister “to esta- 
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blish daily air link between Silchar and Gauhati and 
Silchar and Jorhat-Dibrugarh so that due to break- 
-down in railway system: the district may not be cut 
off from its capital at Shillong, the High Court at 
-Gauhati, and the District Judge at Jorhat.” 

- © Silchar was a very important centre for collection 
and dissemination of news by virtue of its position 
_ as a connecting link with Agartala, Imphal and Aijal 
-in the South-eastern border region of India. Keeping 
in view ‘this fact as well as the uncertainties of the 


existing channels of communication the memorandum . 


suggested the introduction of wireless telegraph and 
telephone services at Silchar and the establishment 
of a Teleprinter there. . 

The memorandum also drew the attention of the 
‘Union Minister to the grave injustice done to the 
Bengalis by the Posts and Telegraphs authorities. 
The -Assam Circle of the - Posts and. Telegraphs 
Department consisted of Manipur, Tripura 
Assam. In the Assam circle, ‘the single biggest 
linguistic group was the Bengali-speaking population 
‘numbering 35 lakhs even on. the moderate estimate 
while the number of those who knew Assamese would 
not exceed 30 lakhs (the number of actual Assamese- 
speaking population being about 23 lakhs only). The 
principal languages of the region were Bengali, 
Assamese and, Manipuri besides the important tribal 
languages ‘like, Lusai, Khasi, etc.. Though the Assam 
-Government had not yet fixed’ any language as the 


regional language of the State, “curiously enough for. 


' reasons best known to the authority concerned for the 
Assam circle for recruitment of E.S.T. only Assamese 
has been recognised as the. regional language.” That 
measure militated against the fundamental right of 
equal opportunity guaranteed under -the Constitution. 
The memorandum added: “For other ‘circles in the 
country where there are more than one important 
‘regional languages all. such languages have been 
. recognised ; but an exception has been. made for .the 
-Assam circle as a result, of which no Bengali or 
Manipuri could sit for the examination for appoint- 
ment in these posts.” ` 


The memorandum drew the attention of the 
Minister to the fact that the Union Government’s 
policy of establishing at least one post office in every 
village having: more than 2,000 people was not being 
‘followed in true spirit in Assam. ` | 


Administrative Changes in NEF A 


A regulation promulgated by the President ‘con- 
templated a major change in the administration of 
_ the units of North-East Frontier Agency.. The 
Chronicle reports that’ according to the regulation, 
the North-East Frontier Tract comprising Balipara 
Frontier Tract, Tirap Frontier Tract, Abor Hills 
District and Mishmi Hills District, and- the Naga 


another -step -towards 


and- 


failed to reach an understanding with 
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‘Tribal Area would in future be collectively known as 
the North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA). 


The regulation- also la¥d down that ine Tirap 
Frontier Tract would henceforward be known as Tirap 
Frontier Division, Abor Hills as Siang Frontier. Divi-. 
sion, Mishmi-Hills District. as Lohit Frontier Division „= 
and Naga Tribal Area as Tuensang Frontier Division. 
Balipara Frontier Tract. would be divided. into two 
separate Administrative units, the Subansiri Frontier 
Division and the -Kameng: Frontier. Division. : 
© The paper further réports': “Political observers 
attach importance to this yégulation as they see in'it 
separation of NERS from 
Assami.” di i 


Situation in Pepsu 

Upto January 9, a total number of 444 nomina- 
tion papers had been filed from . 48 constituencies 
throughout the eight districts of Patiala and „East 
Punjab States’ ‘Union, (Pepsu) ‘for the general. election 
to the 60-member Legislative Assembly, reports the , 
PTI. The report ‘adds, “A significant trend in the. ` 
nominations is the. setting up of Scheduled Caste 
candidates for geferal seats as is evident from the 
eleven nominations on behalf of the Scheduled~ Caste 


Federation in addition -to its teri nominees for 
reserved seats.” 7 
- The All-India ‘Scheduled Castes: Federation, the 


Shicoinant Akali Dal and the Pepsu- National Front, 
under Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala, the former: Chief 
Minister, have formed: an electoral alliance. The 
Akali Dal is also reported to have reached an under- 
standing with the Hindu Mahasabha on jointly con- 
testing the. general elections there. Though the Dal 
the «Praja ` 
Socialist Party, according to Master Tara Singh, the 
Dal had decided to leave the field-for the P.S.P. in 
the event of a straight contest with the Congress. 


Reviewing the position of-the different parties 
the political correspondent of the Peoplé in Patiala 


“writes that.Congress had the least chance of winning 


outright. The Congress was following a realistic 
policy, writes he, if not too full-of political rectitude. 
‘ The correspondent writes that in-Pepsu it was an 


election, not of principle, but of strategy: and fluid 


tactics. Two major parties- had emerged after -some 
unscrupulous combinations—the--Congress and---a 
Leftist Front. The Akalis were-a.poor number three. _ 
than ° 


The Congress had nominated more Sikhs 
Hindus (36 out of 52) “but. there.. are too many 
-princes and princelings and biswedats on -the ` list, 


thereby -taking away its character or Soc and 
cleanliness,” 

The so-called Leftists were ones oe five 
elements with little in common: between them except 
opposition to the Congress. - oe ee ee 


a 


NULES 


“The candidates are, almost all of them, of” a 


doubtful kind with fluid loyalties -and no ascertain- 


able views. There is no doubt that the Congress itself 
is bargaining for trouble -with such.a -large element 
of aristocrats in its-fold who might prove a deaden- 
ing, conservative force in its councils.” 


There were strange alliances. Strangest of them 


“all was that between the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Akalis who were generally believed to represent two 
extreme ideologies. At one time Congress had wanted 
a united front with Sardar Rarewala. 

The Leftists were deadly opposed to Rarewala 
and would support the Congress candidate to defeat 
him by not putting up a candidate of their own. 

The progtanime of .the Leftists, if it could put 
into practice, the- correspondent writes, should make 
Pepsu “an excellent state to live in.” The programme 
included “abolition of Rajpramulkhs and stoppage of 
privy purses, merger of Pepsu with the Punjab, lead- 
ing to the'formation of a Punjabi-speaking State, 
abolition of jagirdari without compensation ~ and 
dissolution of big landed estates among the poor 

apeasaniry, ‘restoration’ of civil liberties, raising of 
Part B States to the status of Part A States,” 
the correspondent adds. l 


t P 2 wf 


All India Primary T eachers’ Conference 

The First All-India Primary Teachers Conferénce 
was held at Nagpur from the 5th. to 7th January. 
~ _ In -his~ Presidential address Principal -Donde 
characterised the basic education scheme as 
“impracticable and impolitic as it was bound to arrest 
the expansion of primary education and give longer date 

‘for literacy. It was more expensive than any other 
system.” Principal Donde said that basic education 
scheme might be tried as an experiment in a few model 

4, ‘schools but “it should not be allowed to run riot as the 
only system of primary education.”. He urged everybody 
to review dispassionately the whole position, the Hitavada 
reports. 

He suggested the appointmeftt of All-India - Primary 
Education Commission’ in the lines of the universities’ and 
Secondary .Education Commissions to inveStigate into the 
conditions of primary teachers in different States and also 
the efforts made or proposed to be.made by various State 
Governments in the matter of introducing free and 
compulsory primary education. The 
constitution said that by 1960 free, compulsory, primary 
education should be introduced throughout ‘India for all 
children between the ages of six and fourteen. The 

proposed All-India Commission would also suggest what 
should "be the irreducible minimum of the contents of 
primary education which every State Government should 
guarantee to the people. Principal Donde criticized the 
present overloaded curriculum and urged for its 
considerable simplification. 

He expressed disappointment at the small provision 


-successful in administering primary education. 


directives of the. 


of Rs. 155.65 crores for education in the Five-year Plan 
which was only seven percent of the total expenditure 
under the Plan. Of these 155.65 crores of rupees 57.6 
percent had been allotted for primary education. 

He suggested a change in the present administration 
of primary education. The local bodies had not been 
A more 
responsible and competent agency had to replace the 
local bodies. Academic competence of teachers should . 
be given an important place in the scheme of primary 
education. 

He drew attention to the sdd plight of the primary 


-teaches and suggested that in addition to improving their 


living conditions the teachers could be given a, “social 
status” by associating him on a footing of perfect equality 
in many public social activities. He urged for official 
recognition to be afforded to the Primary Teachers’ 
organisations and they should be consulted in times of 
necessity and especially in n the matter of curriculum and 
course of studies. 

The Hitavada in an editorial article on January 10 
writes that principal Donde in his timely, “illuminative, 
well-balanced and constructive address brought out the 
strange phenomenon which prevails in this country, where- 
by everyone concedes that primary . education is a 
fundamental right and yet few are prepared to make that 
right a reality.” The newspaper bears a doubt. whether 
by 1960 universal free primary education could be 
introduced in the country. Primary education was the 
responsibility of the States concerned but “if these are 
unwilling or unable to discharge the obligation laid down 
in the Conétitution, the Centre. must move in the matter 
without -further delay.” - ae 


Condition of Indigenous Populations ` 

‘In a recent publication entitled “Indigenous Peoples,” 
the International Labour Organisation (1.L.0.) has 
brought to public attention the deplorable condition of 
the indigenous populations throughout*the world. Art 
present there are about 30 million American Indians, 19 
million indigenous people in India and 16 million abori- 
ginals in Indonesia and other countries. 


The study describes the primitive conditions in which. 
the indigenous people had to earn their living—the lack 
of educational stimuli and opportunities and the almost 
complete absence, in some areas, of welfare services and 
measures for social and labour protection. It states: 
“As a rule the living standard of the aboriginal popula- 
tions in indepedent countries is extremely low and in the 
great majority of cases is considerably lower than that 
of the most needy layers of the non-indigenous popula- 
tion.” 

“The Indian of the Andes [in America] suffers from 
lack’ of vegetables and proteins. Deficiency diseases and 
stomach disorders are common. Life expectancy ranges 
from 32 to 40 years and infant mortality is exceptionally 
high. The diet of the Navajo (United States) is des- 
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cribed as being deficient and limited in variety, with 
consequent widespread malnutrition.” 


The United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance - 


sent to Bolivia in 1950 stated’ that the indigenous popu- 
lations remained practically untouched by such organised 
activities as exists in the field of education, sanitation, 
public health, 
general. 


M.N. Roy i 

India i an almost legendery figure in the history 
of her freedom movement by. the death, in the early 
hours of January 25,.of Sri M. N. Roy. Sri Roy was 
about 66, years .of age at the time of his death. 

'. One of the earliest to join the. revolutionary 
movement of Bengal as.one.of. the pioneers: in the 
beginning of the present century, Sri M. N, Roy gave 
more of his genius and labours to the cause of revo- 
lutions in other lands than to that in India. - : 

His.name was Sri Narendra Nath Bhattacharya. 

Sri Bhattacharya came-to associate himself with revo- 
lutionary activity since as early as 1903. 
_. In 1906, Sri- Bhattacharya had to take his trial in 
connection with a political dacoity case. In 1908, he 
was involved in what is known as the Howrah Cons- 
piracy Case. In 1914, again,. he was arrested and 
brought to trial in connection with the Garden Reach 
Dacoity Case. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Sri Bhatweheys 
came to play a vigorous role in the new. phase of the 
revolutionary movement with attempts to organise an 
Indian armed rising in taking advantage of Britain’s 
preoccupation with war efforts in Europe and Hig 
help of Britain’s enemies in the war. 

He -fled abroad in 1914 and went to China au 
the newly assumed name Manabendra Nath Roy. 

From China he went to the United States _ and 
from there to Mexico. Here he showed great activity 
and revolutionary genius in -organising the Mexican 
Communist Party which was the very first, of its kind 
in the world outside Russia... Comrade M. N: Roy’s 
name now became widely known in circles of the 
Communist International, especially in- the | Soviet 
Union. 

Before long, Lenin himself became greatly drawn 
towards Comrade Roy by reports of his „success in 
organising the Mexican Revolution and the talents he 
had shown through his activities in that country. 
Lenin riow called Roy to Russia to work for the Com- 
rounist International there. While in Russia, Roy 
rapidly rose to a place of great importance in the 
Communist Party. He soon came to be in the closest 
confidence of Lenin not only in the administrative 
affairs of the Soviet Union but also in the matter of 
carrying Communist propaganda beyond the borders 


labour legislation and social welfare in‘ 


‘the M; asses. 
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of Russia and the execution of Communist revolutionary 
projects on foreign soil. 

Thus; when the question of sponsoring. a revolu- 
tion on the soil of disturbed China arose‘in the early 
twenties,- following the nationalist revolution in that 


country worked by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Comrade Roy was 


éntrusted with the main- responsibility ` for. the job Pe 
the great: Soviet leader. - 

.- China, however, proved to be the grave of Com. 
Roy as a Commuiist leader. His efforts here failed and 


on returning to Russia he ascribed -hisfailure in China 


to defective guidance of- the’ Chinese “Communist 
movement ` ‘from leaders in the homeland of Goms 
munism. ‘Russia ‘became too hot for hint and ‘he ‘eft 
that country - ‘for ever. ‘This was somé *time ‘towards 
1930.: Shortly afterwards he secretly’ landed in’ India. 
While in Russia, he had been editing two. journals 
fron 1922 to 1928—one, the ‘Variguard ‘and ‘the’ other 
He also had -been' head ‘of the Indian 
Section of the Eastern University’ in Moscow froni 1927, 

 Iminediately after he set'foot on the soil of India, 
Com. ‘Roy’ was arrested in connection ‘with what was 
known as thé “Meerut: Conspiracy “Case,” one of thee 
biggest of -its kind in the history ‘of India under’ British | 
rule. He was tried at Kanpur and sentenced to a termi 
of six years’ imprisonment. 

Released in 1986, Com. Roy was hailed as a. gieat 
leader by*the youth and also by other sections of the 
Indian people. He now joined the Congress. Before 
jong, however, Com. Roy began to show differences 
with Mahatma Gandhi and the rest of the Congress 
High Command on vital- matters concerning both the 
Congress constitution and Congress policies regarding 
various “issues before ‘the country. The differences’ 
widened rapidly and Com. Roy had eventually to leave 
the Congress. 

Soon afterwards Com. Roy founded‘a journal as: 
the mouthpiece of his new party «under the name 
Independent India. Through its columns he carried: on 
propaganda against Congress and Gandhism. His 
bitter criticism of the” Congress and of Gandhiji 
particularly helped the thinning down ‘of his following. 
It ‘ultimately tame to be confined to a very meagre 
section of the Indian intelligentsia. 
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All that. remains of a stronghoid reminiscent or Mugnal mgr: in tne Vaiiey that afforded them rest 
and change from the burning plains of Upper India and no little amusement 


ABDULLAH ASKED FOR IT* 


A Chronicle of a Events, Constructed from First-hand Information, 
Mostly on the Spot 


By ST. 


+ | I 
THE rails shone like highly polished silver as the 
shafts shot down by Surya Bhagwan fell athwart 
them. In glancing off the surface the rays be- 
came drawn into shortish, gossamer-like wires 
dyed purple and magenta. 

They were newly laid rails. The sheen that 
the friction of fast-whirling wheels imparts was 
to be theirs in the fulness of time waiting momen- 
tarily, to begin operations on them. 

I witnessed this spectacle, oft seen in many 
a country on several continents but ever new and 
alluring, seated in a bogie. The rear end was 
glazed, like a huge window, to enable persons 
ccorded the privilege of riding in it to have an 
unobstructed view of the passing scene. It 
tailed the train drawn over the freshly ballasted 
track that had just united in steel wedlock 
Pathankot and Mukerian in the Hoshiarpur district 
of the Punjab. 

Familiar with the region since I had entered 
my teens, my thoughts wandered to that distant 
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NIHAL SINGH 


day. Then the journey was long. Joy that 
travel imparted was toned down by the tedium. 
Possibilities hid in the thick. coverlet from 
which Eternity, like a miser, doles out time, like- 
wise passed in a Procrustean procession before 
my mental eyes. Miles and miles had been 
hacked away from the journey by our modern 
Cyclops. So our railway men in reality are. 
How could any bulge be left in the only route 
over which defenders and defence materials 
could, in case of dire emergency, be rushed. 
Partition had made no pact with the roads pass- 


ing through Murree and Abbotabad. Calcula- 
ting Cyclops they were, too. They must justify 
their projects by proving their commercial 
soundness. 


In this instance strategy, too, must have 
been in view, though no one talked of it—at least 
not obtrusively. 


* The right of further reproduction in the original or in trane 
slation, in the whole or in part, is exclusively and pa reserved 


by the author, 
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IF reminder were needed, there was present 
the Hon’ble Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah. Very 
quiet and serious was he. Was it because the 
whole weight of Kashmir not in the aggressor’s 
occupation rested upon his ever so broad shoul- 
ders ? Or was he thinking of the kick he contem- 
plated imparting to relationship near and far— 
proximate and remote ? 


Sankara’s shrine overlooks Srinagar. 
Indian culture. We owe it to the spiritual impulse and organizing 

y ability of a poor Brahman lad in Kerala who, by dint of self- 
endeavour and self-discipline, became the uniter of India in the 
8th century and is remembered by us as Sankara the Acharya 


At the right of him in that bogie with the Instead he tried to batter his way into the educa- 


glazed end standing on the freshly laid track at 
Pathankot, my mind descended the ladder of 
Time. Not very far down. Just short of two 
decades, in fact, 





The northerly centre of 
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He had sought me eut, thinking no doubt 
that I—a world-journalist—might be of use to 
him. He was in trouble. Sore trouble. 

He would have gone into the trade in which 
his people specialized. They dwelt some twenty 
miles from Srinagar. The schoo] into which he 
was put, as Pandit boys were, whetted his 
appetite for further education. Using money made 
out of shawl-weaving and shawl-hawking, he went 
to college. He sniffed at the one 
that his Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir maintained 
for the benefit of his subjects. 
Out into the world beyond the 
mountains hemming in _ the 
exquisite vale, he went. Not far, 
however. At least to begin with. 

He tarried at Lahore. In the 
capital of the Punjab there were 
colleges. If my memory does not 
betray me, he joined the one 
conducted by Muslims. Strongly 
separatist were they, even at that 
period—the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


Perhaps the teaching in this 
Lahore college did not come up 
to his expectations. Or was it 
that he could not resist the call 
of Aligarh ? 


That place-name had been so 
twisted that only a believer in 
old things like myself knows that 
it existed in times anterior to the 
Pathan thrust through the north- 
western passes and is rich in other 
associations. It was mentioned as 
the stronghold of the movement 
which Syed Ahmed, Knight of 
a British Order of chivalry, 
began in opposition to the one 
that, under the banner of the 
Indian National Congress, was 
striving to unite all sections of 
our people. From the Anglo- 
Mahomedan college Abdullah 
obtained the degree of M.Sc., 
and went baek home. 

He might have endeavoured to 
use the science that he had learned 
to crafts that would accelerate and 
improve productivity in Kashmir. 


tional service. As he himself told me, he found 
the door shut tight. When, after persistent 
rapping and hammering, it opened, he squeezed 
in through the crack, He took the second mas- 


ters job in a school. That school was not 
even in the heart of the capital. 

= Ambition received a rude shock. It dug 
for itself a new channel. It was fashioned, as 
might well have been expected, from one steeped 
in Aligarhic ideas. Aligarh tools were used. 

i The Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference 
that had been founded in 1932, headed straight 
into collision with the authorities. Riots occur- 
red. They were suppressed. 


II 


THE enquiry forced on the Maharaja Sir Hari 
Singh, whom I had met shortly before his acces- 
sion to his uncle’s throne, was conducted by one 
of the shrewdest men who ever entered the Indian 
Civil Service. Sir Bertram Glancy came from 
a part of Ireland where I had found, a few years 
earlier when I visited it, that the people talked 
with their mouths shut. A facetious Irishman 
explained: “It rains so much over here that if 
you do not speak with your lips tightly closed your 
mouth would get filled with water.” Upon going 
to Srinagar to probe into the situation Sir Bertram 
Glancy found mouths tightly shut. Not a word 
came out of them. Not upon the theme in which 
he was interested. 

This, he knew, must not be allowed to per- 
sist if the mission on which the Depar‘ment that, 
in the last analysis, controlled affairs in the terri- 
tories represented in yellow dots and patches on 
British-India’s red map was to succed. Succeed 
it must. , 

He, therefore, used his ingenuity. Also his 
persuasive faculty—a faculty for which his country- 
people were famed the world over. 

Finally a Kashmiri Pandit—Saraf by name— 
talked. Through his co-operation the diplomat 
from Delhi managed to break what he described 
to me as the “conspiracy of silence.” 

The report was produced. 
had no option but to adopt the Glancy Committee 
recommendations. 

Even then the trouble did not end. There 


were collisions. 
IV 


In the autumn of 1934, when I was spending 
a few weeks in Kashmir, with my headquarters 
at Nedou’s Hotel in Srinagar, Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah got in touch with me through the Hotel 
servants who attended upon Mrs. St. Nihal Singh 
and me and who was one of his henchmen. He 
came into the sitting room of the cottage we occu- 
pied, perhaps a trifle unsure of the welcome he 
would receive. He, however, found me friendly 
and eager to give ear to the tale of woe he was 
anxious to pour into it, 


The Maharaja - 


And sad hearing it was. Discrimination— 
naked and determined—against the majority 
community by the ruling caste. All places of 
power monopolized by the Dogras (hill Rajputs) 
and the Pandits. Attenuated opportunities for 
education for the children of his people. Diff- 
culties in the way of workshops. And so on and 


so forth. 


Agitation for “a place in the sun” resulted 
only in lathi charges by the police and showers of 
bullets. Taking me to a point in the city he 
asked me to take careful note of the situation. 
“Where can men suddenly fired upon take cover ?” 
he asked me. CPae © 
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This portrait of Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 

M.Sc. (Aligarh), was taken by the author in 

the autumn of 1934, when he called at Nedou’s 

Hotel, Srinagar. It brings back his mentality 

when his political activities were in a nascent 
state 


Conducting me to the courtyard of a mosque 
rising above the placidly flowing Jehlam, he 
showed me the wounded lying on bare, moonj- 
stringed cots. A divine with a black beard joined 
us in the tour. Lava poured through the Mir 
Wair’s lips and fire flashed from his eyes. | 

It was, however, a Pandit who was even more 
extreme. Not even a single spring could they 
have for themselves, he informed me. All were 


appropriated by the Hindus, The pretext was 
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that water gushing out of Mother Earth’s breast 
was sacred, 

This Pandit protagonist had given his name 
as Saraf. So I asked him if he happened to have 
helped Sir Bertram Glancy to make a dent in the 
conspiracy of Pandit silence. He had. At the 
time he was editing a paper in Hindi for the 


Sheikh Sahib (Abdullah). 
V 


ALL this—and more—flitted across my mind as I 
sat in the aforesaid bogie standing on the newly 
laid track at Pathankot on the point of being 





A co-worker of Abdullah’s in the naszent stage 
of the movement, this Mullah is now on the 
opposite side 


dragged to Mukerian in the Hoshiarpur district. 
The chair to the right was occupied by Gopalji, 
as I, because of my long and intimate association 
with his uncle S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar of the 
Hindu (Madras), called the Hon’ble N. Gopala- 
swami Iyengar. As Minister for Communications 
he, a few months earlier, had formally opened the 
line and delivered an address that had greatly 
impressed me. 


The sight of the two in juxtaposition sent my 
mind whirling into that past when Gopalji, after 
ascending to the top rung of the administrative 
ladder in his own Presidency and occupying for, I 
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seem to recall, the full term, was serving the 
Maharaja Hari Singh as Prime Minister. In that 
capacity it fell to him te deal with Abdullah, still 
engaged in sapping the Government, established by 
right of purchase of the Valley from the “John 
Company,” in urgent need of funds. On occasion 
he had to send to jail the rebel and fomenter of * 
trouble. 

Now all that appeared to be done with. For- 
gotten. There actually seemed to be friendship— 
comradeship—between the two. 

There were shouts from the crowd. Lusty 
were the shouts, and prolonged, 

“Shri Gopalaswami Iyengar Ki Jaj !” 

“Sher-i-Kashmir Zindabad !” 

With these shouts ringing in my ears, the 
Inspection Special began to move. The engine, I 
was told, had been gaily decorated for the occasion. 

That was to be expected from the fellows who 
administer our railways. There was young 
Bhadwar flanking Gopalji and Abdullah. I call him 
young because I knew and esteemed not only his 
father but also more than one of his father’s uncles. 
The clan of Bhadwar was strong round about 
Ferozepur, when, in the early years of this century 
I, as a young man, lived'there. As Chairman of 
the Railway Board young Bhadwar had moved a 
vote of thanks to Gopalji in a felicitously phrased 
speech that, without reference to a note, poured 
from his lips in English public-school accents. 

There also was Vashisht, one of the three 
young Indians who had broken through the bar- 
rage behind which Britons and a few Anglo- 
Indians occupied the superior posts in the multiple 
railway services. As “M.T.”—Transportation 
Member—he had shouldered a heavy responsibility 
in the post-partition period. In my 1921-23 Indian- 
tour I had come upon him when he had barely 
begun to climb up the ladder. 

Likewise there were the topmen of the East 
Indian Railway. To them had fallen the task of 
running a truncated system right on the frontier, 
recently bloodied by murders en masse following 
the amputation of the Motherland’s~ left shoulder. 
Having constructed that Pathankot-Mukerian link, 
they naturally were with us—and jubilant. 

Two great builders were there, too. Brigadier 
Partap Narain, who had had his training at Wool- 
wich, had rendered yeoman service in helping to 
design and to carry through the construction of 
bridges—a task at which he was considered to 
be a specialist. The other was Karnail Singh, 
fresh from his labours on the link that has given 
an all-India railway route to Assam. He 
astounded me by saying he had met me before. 

“Where ?” I asked him. 

“In Hoshiarpur,” he replied. “You must have 
been a baby.” 
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We all laughed, none more heartily than the 
Hon’ble Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. Abdullah’s 
Deputy, he sat next to me. 





Pape > ee 


A Hindu priest. Despite the vicissitudes through 

which the Fates have dragged the mountain- 

sentinelled Valley through the centuries, the men 

who have made it their privilege and profession 

to minister to the soul have somehow survived 
and remained vital 


We had to shout at the top of our voices 
most of the time to be heard. Crowds lined the 
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two tongues of land lying at either side of the 
track, They were ceaselessly Jai-ing Gopalji and 
Zindabad-ing Abdullah. 

The din was deafening when the Inspection 
Special halted and a ceremony in the nature of a 
Thanksgiving was held. It was rapid firing— 
vociferous—joyous. 


VI 


THERE came over me a strong feeling, despite all 
that jollity. As, after the delicious > luncheon 
served in the dinner while the train halted at a 
wayside station, Abdullah slipped away that feel- 
ing almost choked me. 

“Was all well with our friend ?” 
Gopalji. 

“Why ?” he asked, seemingly startled by my 
question. 

“He seemed to come alive only when he was 
being Zindabaded. After the shouts ceased he 
invariably relapsed into silence. I was seated just 
behind him and you.” 

“Oh,” Gopalji assured me, “to-day he was 
much better than usual. Sometimes it is difficult 
to get a word out of him. He is so moody.” 

The thought slowly fermed in my mind that 
Abdullah must have cause for moodiness. Was 
that cause rooted way down in the agitations and 
aspirations of the early nineteen-thirties, when, 
upon return from Aligarh, he set up the Muslim 
Conference ? 


I asked 


These thoughts drifted into my mind on April 
7, 1952. The date needs to be noted. The 
crisis came months later. I shall attempt the 
answer, in the concluding instalment of this article. 
Only then will the heading of this one, “Abdullah 
Asked for It,” be adequately elucidated. 


(Copyright photographs by St. Nihal Singh) 


(St. Nihal Singh’s next article in the Kashmir series 
will be published in the March 1954 issue of 


The Modern Review.—FEditor. ] 
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THE PROBLEM OF EARNING AND NON-EARNING DEPENDENTS 


By KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


Sıx years have elapsed since India attained indepen- 
dence and the carnage of communal riots have 
ceased. Moreover, the country has enjoyed com- 
parative tranquillity in spite of the disturbances in 
certain areas like Telangana in the South and North- 
eastern frontier areas beyond Assam. The greatest 
headache over shortage of food has abated consider- 
ably, thanks to nature’s bounty, and India has 
been saved of a huge sum spent over imports of food 
even from hard currency areas. Industry has made 
great efforts with a good deal of success to maintain 
production and to meet the internal demands that 
are expanding with a growing population. In the field 
of exports, achievement is not unencouraging with 
the usual ups and downs that are common in inter- 
national commerce. 

Great efforts are being made for the “most effec- 
tive and balanced utilisation of the country’s 
resources” and to remove all factors which are likely 
to retard “economic development.” It is sincerely 
hoped that nothing will be left undone to “investi- 
gate the possibilities of augmenting so much of the 
resources that are found to be deficient in relation 
to the nation’s requirements,’ and to remove short- 
comings that have so long operated as clogs to our 
attempt to “raise the standard of living of the 
people and to open out to them opportunities for a 
richer and more varied life.” It is the earnest effort 
of the Government and various legislations have 
been enacted aiming “at reducing inequalities of 
income, wealth and opportunity, with a two-fold 


programme of increasing productivity and reduction 
of inequality.” 
In such an atmosphere it is natural that the 


Government should feel happy and place before the 
country a hopeful picture not only of the present 
attainments but also of what is likely to happen. But 
through all that is visible on the surface there flows 
an undercurrent of discontent as regards the present 
order of things which is becoming more and more 
discernible here and there. 


It must be admitted that though the opinion is 
gathering in volume it has not yet assumed very 
serious proportions. But, in case, it is allowed to go 
unchecked by ameliorative measures, at least in a 
sphere or two, all the efforts made and the money 
spent will go in vain, leading the country to greater 
misery and destitution. The one great question that 
is on every lip is whether the present set-up has been 
able to meet the worsening financial condition of the 
masses who had already been groaning, in the pre- 
independence days, under the burden of multiplying 
liabilities, It is also pertinent to ask, whether the 
people are now enjoying more amenities of life or 


that they have to deny more and more of the 
essentials that go to help the common man to attain 
his fullest stature. l 

In the various financial categories the group 
most affected is the middle class, both lower and 
higher, while with the former, the situation has 
become simply pitiable. The worst feature of the 
present debacle is that there is only a vague prospect 
of improvement either in the immediate future or in 
what lies ahead. There is very little chance of the 
avenues of income and field of employment widening 
any further unless both the public- and the Govern- 
ment work hand in hand, each trying to supplement 
the deficiencies of the other. It is an admitted fact 
that 
“The aggregate livelihood of the people has not 

kept pace with the increase in population and is 
lagging far behind.” What is extremely depressing 
is that with every year there is “an increasing 
contraction in the number of earning units in the 
average family and its consequent economic fragi- 
lity or vulnerability, as a result of which if the 
principal bread-winner dies or is out of employ- 
ment. the family faces starvation more starkly and 
certainly today than at any time before. 

The Government is sorely concerned over tne 
systematic fall in the number of self-supporting persons 
and increase in non-earning dependents and earning 
dependents, i.e., those who earn only a part of their 
livelihood depending for the rest, oftentimes for the 
major part, of the cost of their living on those few 
persons known to be “self-supporting.” 

It would be interesting to take note of the large 
number of “non-earning dependents” as also of “earn- 
ing dependents” in the total population of the country. 
Separate figures for each category of livelihood-earner 
together with the total of such persons in the category 
of agricultural and non-agricultural] classes are given 
below in some detail : 


Agricultural Classes 
(Persons in thousands) 


Self- Non-earning Earning Totai 
supporting dependents dependents 

Cultivators of land 

wholly or mainly 

owned and their 

dependents 45,751 100,117 21,448 167,327 
Cultivators of land 

wholly or mainly 

unowned and their 

dependents 8,765 18,896 3,957 31,618 
Cultivating labourers 

and their depdts. 14,881 24,637 5,291 44,709 
Non-cultivating owners 

of land; agricultural 

rent receivers and 

their dependents 1,641  - 3,307 373 5,321 
All agricultural 

classes 71,049 146,957 30,069 249,074 


112 


The situation so far as “non-earning dependents” 
are concerned in the non-agricultural livelihood sector is 
not so bad as in the agricultural, yet the position does 
not warrant a very hopeful outlook for the future. The 
exact position as revealed by the Census of 1951 is 
given hereunder ; 


Non-agricultural Classes 
(Persons in thousands) 


Self- Non-earning Earning Total 
supporting dependents dependents 

Proditetion other than - : 

cultivation 12,136 99 402. 3,134 37672 
Commerce 5903 14 476 «2 O83 2-24 312 
Transport 1 fot > 2-3 650 237 5,621 
Other services and 

miscellaneous 
sources | 13,577 26,807 2,565 42,949 
All a ean | 

classes Pre 67,335 6868 107,558 


In the alimate aa it is found that in India 
104,399,803 persons, male and female, bear the burden 
of no less than 214,291,274 persons who are -entirely; 
dependent and 36,937,235 of earning dependents 
throughout the year. If the earning dependents are 
assumed to defray half of their expenses of living, 
then the total figure for entirely dependent. persons 
come to the colossal figure of 232,759,891 ! 

West Bengal has a total population of 24,810,308 
out of which 13,345,441 are males and 11,464,867 
females. In the agricultural classes, out of every 1,00 
persons (both male and female) 260 are self-supporting, 
698 are non-earning dependents and only 42 are earn- 
ing dependents. In the other sector, i.e., the non- 
agricultural classes, the figures for self-supporting, non- 
earning dependents and earning dependents, respec- 
tively, are : 388, 593 and 19. When we come to the 
proportion of earners in agricultural and non- 
agricultural sources to total population and the pro- 
portion of general male and female populations of 
employabie age (15-55) to total 
population, we get the following figures : 


Per cent of total 


population 

1. Agricultural livelihoods 14.9 
2. Non-agricultural livelihoods 16.6 
3. Total of 1 and 2 31.5 
4. Proportion of general population of 

employable age (15-55) to general 

population 57.4 
5. Proportion of male population of 

employable age (15-55) to total 

male population 59.3 
6. Proportion of female population of 

employable age (15-55) to total : 

female population 55.2 


It is indeed depressing to learn that out of a total 
of 57.4 per cent (both male and female) only 31.5 


. 


male and female. 
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per cent are earners of some sort in both the agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural sectors. It should be remem- 
bered at the same time that a huge population, 
because of their tender age (not so tender, in India 
between the ages 12-14) are absolutely dependent on 
others. It means that those whom God has ordained 
to meet the task of maintaining themselves, have been Ẹ 
furnished with an additional weight which is simply 
crushing. It is, therefore, not surprising that the income 
of an average Indian is Rs. 253 per annum and in this 
estimate is included the income of the merchant 
princes, big industrialists, highly paid officials in both 
government and non-governmental institutions, etc. 


A low purchasing power of the conemon people. 
has come in the train of widespread unemployment 
and shrinkage of additional income of those who have 
so far had the opportunity of working. in off-hours for 
profit. If there has been no reduction in staff of big 
industrial establishments, departments connected with 
controls and rationing are gradually releasing men 
from their work, Trade, commerce, small-scale indus- 
tries and business organisations have been compelled . 
to reduce their staff and it is not unlikely that some 
other organisations employing a large number of men 
will have to think of reducing costs by working with 
a smaller contingent. The big industrialists have been 
giving expression to their difficulties and thev are 
justified in their complaint if it relates to legislations 
and rules which tend to raise the cost of production, 
At a time when persons refuse to buy even the barest 
necessaries Of life due to paucity of funds, both the 
industries and the Government will be affected if the 
purchases of industrial products go further down. — 
Nobody will deny that evils turn in a vicious circle and — 
with accumulating stocks in mills and factories the 
future earning of the workers would be very uncertain, 


The task of finding profitable work for at least 
one in a family of four or five persons with sufficient 
income for the maintenance of all, is the minimum 
that is necessary in the present state of misery of 
the masses. What is immediately required to relieve ` 
economic tension is the lowering of the cost of living 
of the poorer class of people. ‘This is only possible 
by reducing the cost of production both in the agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors so that the essential 
goods will be purchaseable by persons of modest 
means. ; ey 


Naturally people look up to the Government 
and the big industries to try their utmost to release 
as much of taxes and profits as possible. Instead of 
waiting for the report of the Mathai and Shroff Com- 
Government would. do well to revise 
the respective - aS are out nd action is- kek 
on their recommendations. Excise duties are realised 


by the Central Government on several items of daily 
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Aggressors turned this exquisite river-scape into a base of operations for their “push” to 
Srinagar. Round it Aryan fancy broidered, in time out of mind, one of the significant episodes 
ol cosmogony 
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A Maharaja with fine perception of the beauty of the scenic setting had built. this structure of pure 


white to serve as a palace. In changed times it is being put to the people’s service 
Copyright photographs by St. Nihal Singh 
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use which may be exempted or reduced on the dis- 
tinct understanding from -the producers and/or manu- 
facturers that these will go to reduce the ultimate 


. cost of the goods. A list of articles on which excise - 


duties are levied and their total, is given below -to 
allow the readers to judge for themselves the inipli- 
P cation of such duties on the price of goods :.. 

a | Union Excise. Duties 
ae A _ (In lakhs of rupees) ` 


t soe 


"4952-58 





~~ 1951-52 1952-53 

er ae (Revised) 
Motor: spirit 2,07 . 2,00.. 2,05. 
Kerosene 26 25 25 
Sugar Š 8,43 9,25 11,85 ' 
Matches 869 9,00 9,00 
Steel ingots ° ‘55 60 = 60° 
Tyres 7 609 ~ 4 80 5,25 
Tobaéco = 35, 55 34,00 35,00, 
- Vegetable products - ec 2 AB 215 2,90- 
Cof ee, ce V7 70 75 
Tea, 431 400° 4,25 
Cotton -cloth 16,36. - 12,00 21,00 
Coal cess 166 1,70 2,00 
Miscellaneous . 42 30 49 
‘Total ` 87, 61 - 81, 95,00 


‘Detailed snipes is E TA possible. nor neceg- 
saty in the present. context and it will be sufficient 
to say that excise. duties on such articles as motor 
spirit and tyres’ .contribute to a large -exent in 
inéreasing ‘the cost of transport and - enhance the 
price of goods. Cotton cloth. -is paying’. -an - additional 
three pies per square yard’ for subsidising ‘handloom 
products and the little chance of cheaper: cotton tex- 
- tiles. has thus receded -tà`the background. Leaving 
other matters relating to -taxation 
"said that Sales Tax has become ‘too heavy for the poor 
people to bear with equanimity and ease: i 
~ For the: proper administration and also for the 
execution of: the several welfare projects a. good: deal 
of: money’ is absolutely nécessary . and heavy and 
varied taxation may. be justified on this score: But 
how much `of this is indispensable for the ‘proper 
functioning: of the State has-to be investigated with- 
out delay. - 


‘ Accounts- Committee that there is ample ;scope:.for 
economy in the adininistration and ‘that’ waste, such 
as in the Hirakud Project, is causing a grave harm 
serious 


to the public exchequer and producing a 


„bunal awards, demands -of - 


aside it may < be- 


“Tt has: been admitted by the Public 





ids 


demora lin effect on the confidence of the people. 
Big projects not already taken in hand must wait till 
the schemes that are in progress should bear fruit 
and bring the desired relief to the masses. It is for 
the Government itself to examine whether it should 


not effect economy without jeopardising the efficiency 


of the administration. -In the industrial sector some 
sort of relief from “taxation, controls, industrial tri- 
. labour,- increasing -State 
regulation of industry” is necessary if - -it is possible 
thereby to` reduce the cost of production and the 


‘price of manufactured articles,- ; 


There is a sense .of frustration. aed ab rekenen 


of a more rough weather in the minds of the, gene- 
ral public and these have in a degree contributed -to 


make the situation more complex. A spirit. of. hang- 
ing on with the work on hand either in factories or 
office tables, in the fields, or: mines, ehjoying. leisure 
instead of pleasure emanating from execution of: ar- 
duous job and many other defects have ‘tended to 
increase the cost of production.a good deal. It is in 
the hands of every good citizen to.exert his utmost 
to save himself and the country from a disaster.. Not. 
that everybody exer ting his best and trying- to make 
the best use of his surplus time will be ‘rewarded. -with 
an additional work, and” income, but’ in’ any “way they 
do not Tose anything with the pr ospect of. getting 
something in his way to enhance his purchasing: ‘power 
by even a little. It is now very difficult ‘to. find out 
avenues for subsidiary ` work and additional ‘income 
and the matter properly comes under “the scope of 


finding work, for the unemployed and the under- 
employed. . a res . 
The case of “earning dependents” numbering 


35,937,274, perhaps stands ‘on. a- ‘different footing. 
They dre.conversant with ‘the «technique: of their 
work and- it.is, not unlikely that’ putting in’ a small 
additional, labour. may increase’ their inċome. More 
employment will no doubt increase -the~ purchasing 
power of the people but so long that: is -not possible 
in @ very. wide scale,. it-is the: duty of every. tight- 
thinking man and woman, with the welfare of India 
in their -hearts, -to exert and- render- such” sérvices to 
the community - so that those . who, are- in: want. both 
of money and services to the family may’ ‘have the 
latter from people who have been better places by 
Providence. - 





THE FIRST CENSUS OF FREE INDIA 


Demographic and Economic Data” | 


i * 4 


In my previous article’ I gave details about the total 
population, density, rate of growth, sex ratio, rural- 
urban ratio, livelihood classes and religious composi- 
tion as revealed by the Census of 1951—the first, in 
free: India. This census has collected- very valuable 
-demographic and economic data which will help one 
-in a better understanding of India and Indians and 
-which will prove indispensable for the study :and 
analysis of the social and economic problems facing 
the country. I give below, very briefly, the most 
-important of such statistics? 


we 


” i Occupren HOUSES 


There are 64.36 million occupied houses in India 
- ‘of which 54.06 million or 84 per cent are in the rural 
areas and 10.30 million or 16 per cent are in the urban 
l areas. The rural population of India is 295 million or. 
82.7 per cent of the total population while the urban 
population is 61.88 million or 17.3 per- ‘cent of the total 
population. 

For the total area of India (1.18 million sq. miles) 
as a whole, there are about 55 houses per sq. mile: On 
an average, there are 5. 54 persons per occupied house 
in India. (5.45 persons per occupied house in rural 


"areas and 6 persons per occupied house in urban , 


areas). - 


TowNs AND vines 
There are. 558,089 villages and 3018 towns (includ- 
ing 73 cities) in India. About 79 per cent of the total 
population of India lives in villages with population 
of Jess than 5,000 persons, a little over 14 per cent in 
towns. with population between. 5,000 and 100,000 and 
about 7 per cent in -cities with population -of 100,000 
and over, 
The following table vill give an idea of the popu- 
lation :-of towns ` and villages of different categories 
vis-a-vis. -the total population- of odia; 








w See Census of India Paper No. 3 of 1953. 


wert 


1. This'is in continuation of the writer's ` ‘article _on the First 
Census of India published in The Modern Review. „for ‘September, 1953. 


2. All the statistics quoted here are E of those for Jammu 


and Kashmir and the Part B Tribal Areas of. Assam where the Census 7 
for Chandernagorë l 


was not taken. In my prëvioua article statistics 
were left out as they were not included in the Census Papers pub- 
lished then, In the present article statistics for Chandernagore 
included (total population : 49,909). So there is a slight diffrence 
in the statistics quoted in “the two articles. 


By ASHISH BOSE, m.com. 
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With population Number Population Per centage of 





of in population in each 
millions category to the 
total pop. of India 
Less than 500 380,020 78.35. 21.95 
500—1,000 104.268 72.92 20.43 
1,000—2,000 51,769 71.16 e 19.94 
2,000—5,000 20,508 59.11 16.56 
5,000—10,000 83,101 20.75. 5.82 
10,000—-20,000 856 11.68 3.27 
20,000-—50,000 401 11.80 3.31 
50,000—100,000 111 7.56 2.12 
100,000 & over 73 23.55 6:69 
561,107 356.88 100.00 


Towns CLASSIFIED | 
Towns with population of 20,000 and over are of 
three classes: Class I towns comprise those with 


1m 


population: of 100,000 and over; Class II towns have ` 


population between 50,000 and 100,600, and Ciass Ili 


-towns have population betwten 20,000 and 50,000. 


Uttar Pradesh has the ‘largest number of. Class I 
towns (or cities) while Madras has the highest number 
of Class II and Class III towns. The following table 
shows the position of States which have more than ten 
such towns : l : 

Location of Towns 


State Class I Class II Class III Total 

towns towns «towns ` 
Madras 13 2% 93 126 
Uttar Pradesh 14” 15` AT 76 
Bombay 8 17 50 - - 75 
West -Bengal | - 7 14 27 . 48 
Bihar l , 5 6 20 31. 
Madhya Pradesh - 2 6 23° L, 3A 
Punjab 3 7 -20 30 
Rajasthan 3 3 19 25 
Hyderabad 2 7. 13 22 
Saurashtra . 3 2 13 18 
Mysore | 3 1 100 14 
‘Madhya Bharat 3 1 8 12 
Travancore-Cochin 2 5 4 11 


Economic Sauces 
To detérmine the economic status of. “the people 
the total population has been classified into three 
categories : : (1) Self-supporting persons, (2) Earning 
dependents, and (3) Non-earning dependents. All self- 
supporting persons can fully support themselves while 





= 3: In my previous article I had stated that U.P. had 16 cities, 
Here only 14 are mentioned. The difference is due to the fact that 
in the latest Census Paper cantonments are shown separately and the 
population of Mathura and Shahajahanpur excluding the population of 
cantonment areas falle short of 100,000, : AT ae atta 
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all non-earning dependents are totally dependent on 


others for their livelihood. Earning dependents have 
regular incomes which, however, cannot fully support 
themselves. Thus to the first category belongs the 
economically active population, to the second, the 
economically semi-active population, and to the third, 


the economically passive population. The following 


table shows the economic status of the population of 


millions total population 
Self-supporting persons 104.40 . 29.27 
Earning dependents 37.94 — 10.64 
Nonr-earning” dependents 214.29 60.09 

"856.63! 100.00 


This shows a high percentage of dependency. 29 
per cent of the population supports fully 60 per cent 
of the population and partially another 11 per cent of 
the population. The following table gives the percent- 
age of self-supporting persons, earning dependents and 
non-earning dependents for. each of the eight liveli- 
hood categories : (The percentages relate to the total 
population including dependents in . each category ; 
€g, 27 per cent of the population of category I are 
self-supporting persons, 18 per cent are earning depen- 
dents and 60 per cent are non-earning dependents) : 


Economic Status . 
-Percentage eae 


Self-sup- Earning Non-earn- 
porting depen- ing depen- 


A persons dents dents 
Owner cultivators 27. 13 60 
Tenants 28 12. 60 
Landless labourers 33 e 12 ` 55 
Landlords, ete. 31 7 62 
Those supported by a 

Industry 82 8 60 
Commerce 28 4 68° 
‘Transport sl 4 65. 
Other services and . 

misc. sources ‘32 6 62 ~ 


Dependency is greatest among those supported | by: 


commerce and it is the least among the landless - 


labourers. This is because, among the latter category a 
comparatively large ‘proportion of . females are self- 
supporting and earning dependents, | as will 'be clear 
from the ne. ae 


4 As slips relating to .25 million persona were burnt in the 
fire which broke out in the Jullunder Tabulation Office this, classified 
total population differs from the actual total : population 
elightly. hs Bo ae Sa 


5. Tho population of - 


t Ws one 
each of- these 
inclusive’ of- dependents. : ` 
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oe. | Population in Percentage of 


livelihood categories is 


“115 


Economic Siatus among Females’ 
Percentage of 
| Self-sup- Earning Non-earn- 
porting depen- ing depen- 


persons dents dents 

Owner’ cultivators 8 17 75 

Tenants 9 17 74 

. Landless labourers 17 16 67 

‘~~ Landlords, ete. ' 20 8 72 
Those supported by 

Industry 10 11 79 

Commerce 5 o 4 91 

. Transport 2 5 93. 

Other services and 
misc. sources 12 . 1 81 


© Thus among the females, dependency is lowest 
among the landless labourers and highest among those 
supported by transport. 


EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS 
The self-supporting persons among the non- 
agricultural. population have been classified into three 
classes: Employers, Employees end Independent 
workers. A person is an employer only if he employs . 
other persons to carry on the business from which he . 
secures his livelihood. An independent worker is not: 
employed by anyone else and does not also employ 
anybody in order to earn his livelihood. The following 
table shows that independent workers outnumber both 
employers and- -employees.. 
Self-supporting : Persons o IN on-agriculiural Classes 


Population in _ Per cent 
millions 
Employers 1.10 - 3.4 
Employees 14.80 45.7 
Independent workers . `` 16.47 50.9 
32.37 -~ 100:0 


INDUSTRIES ‘AND’ SERVICES 

All industries and services have been elassified into 
ten divisions and 88 sub-diyisions. The following table 
gives the percentages of : self-supporting persons of 
non-agricultural classes for... the ten main types of 
industries and services : 

Self-supporting Persons of N on-agrioultural Classes 

Industries and Services ~ _- Populationin Percent 


s+, .; millions 
Primary industries’ 2.40 7.4 
Mining and Quarrying 0.57 1.8 
Processing: & manufacture of food- 

stuffs, textiles and leather l 

products 5.51 17.0 
Processing & manufacture of 

metals, chemicals . 1,24 3.8 
Manufacturing industries not ` ee: 

. elsewhere specified 2.43 7.5 
Construction and utilities 1.59 4.9 
Commerce 5.90 18.2 
Transport, storage and. ; 

communications . 1.90 5.9 
Health, education and public 

administration 3.29 - 10.2 
‘Services not elsewhere specified `, ' 7.54 23.5 

o En 37 100.0 
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Thus’ aaiae, Jia Snie only 28- 
per cent'of the self-supporting persons among the non- 
‘agricultural pepe epi oes . 

faas Uvnan’ Dano OF Two: 
o  Liverraop CLASSES i 

“The total population of India has been classified 
into two broad classes : agricultural and. non-agricul- 
tural. The. total agricultiral population of India is 


249.08 million or 69.8 per cent of the total population : 


while the non-agricultural population is 107755 thon 
or 30.2, per cent of the total population. - 

The rural agricultural population is 240.41 million 
or 96.5 per cent-of the total agricultural population 
and the urban agricultural population is 8.67 million 
or 3.5 per cent of the total agricultural population, 

"The rural non-agricultural population is , 54.40 
million ' or 50:6 per cènt of the total ‘non-agricultural 
population while ‘the urban non-agricultural population 
is 58.15 million’ or 49.4 of the total’ non-agricultur ail 
` population, 


“Acs Sravcruris 


In the 1951. ‘Census a ‘ten per cent sample of the ` 
population’ (excluding displaced persons) wás taken ‘at< 
the preliminary sorting ‘of the enumeration slips “end 


the age tables are based on thë sample population ‘and 
not_on the entire population. The following ‘table wilh 


give an idea of the: . age structure of the meini 


, Population : 
Äg group Population in ` Per cent ‘of total 
a -7 “millions population 
O°" > ~: -11.49 . 3.3 
1—4 35.85 10.3 
5—14 86.69 24.8 
o 15-24 - 60.72 | 17.40 
, 20—34 i , 54.50; 15.6 
pag E at 11.9” 
45—54 (5. Abit 29.62 7 85 ` 
' 55—64 ant -17.69 DREE: | E 
65—74 7.84 Ee y O 
75 and over ,. -3.39 g 0.. 
Not stated’ | “0,28 (0: 07), 
pretties 359. 58° 100. 0- 


+. 


ae: we ‘find that a little over 38. ‘per - -cent of the 
total population is. below 15, years and only: a, little 
over 3 per cent of the total population ‘is 65 Years. 
This shows the preponderance of, children in- -our 


3 ' r 





have heer éxeluded. boa the 
persons living in “alls, 


6. Certain non- -productive groups 
self-supporting persons classified here, ¢.2.,' 
e asylums, beggars, -eté. 


-7. The primary industries included Here are stock. raising, | rearing 
of small animals and insects, plantation’ sane ‘forestry, wood 
cutting, hunting, -fishing, etc. = x 


'8., -There is ‘a slight difference. between this. ‘population- and the 
total population .of India “due tg the exclusion of displaced persons 
from “this classified’ population, 


~ 
-= 
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-population. id also a low expectation of life of the 
people. ` 

. Among the male E 105.36 millión are 
in the age group 15—64- (which is ‘roughly the pro- 


ductive. age group) comprising 58.7 per cent of -the 


` 


total male population. “But obviously the whole of _ 
this does not comprise’ the -actual working male- 


population :' there are many -who are une pia 
or unemployed. 

Among the female population 6. 21. million are 
in thé age group 15—45 (roughly the reproductive 
‘age group) ` comprising “44.8 per cent _ of the ‘total 


` female population. Obviously all women ‘in this group. 


do not reproduce: many- are unmarriedeor widowed 
and .some are sterile. The married females in the 
age group 15—45 number 63.12 million or 37.1 
per cent of the total female population of India. ` 
' Cru CONDITION fois 
The following table - shows the 


(married, unmarried, divorced or widowed) of the 
male and female ao separately : B 
Sa | a oF l i i = : X lia f 
tant e wo te 
M ales Sok 


(Males in each category ` as percentage of the 
total males in each age group). 


Age gr sas “Unmarried Married Widowed o or 
D aig u i _ `. divorced 
"544 93.5 ; 6.3 0.2 
15—24 54.2 44.5 1.3 
25—34 13.3 82.9 3.8. 
35—44 5.2 87.7 7.1 
45—54 3.8 83.2 * 13.0 
* 55-64. , 88 74.8 21.9 
65—74 - ae 2.8 65.4 31.8 
75 and over 3.0 | 54.0 43.0 
Females , „dij 


- (Females ‘in each category as -percentage of 
females in each age group) 


(1). It shows that ‘marriage is universal in India... In 
the age group 75 and over: only 3 per.cent of the 


males and’ 1‘per cent of the’ females are unmarried. i 
In 


(2)-It shows the prevalence `of child marriages. 
spite of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 6.3 
per cent of the males in the age group 5—14 ‘are 


married and 14.6 per cent of the females in the same - 


age group. are married. (3) It shows the preponder- 
ance of early marriages. In the age group 15—24 over 


44. per cent of the males and 80. per cent of ‘the 


; awi sondino 


Age group Unmarried Married Widowed or - 
an _ divorced _ 
5—14. 85.1 14.6 . 0.3 

15—24 17.2 80.0 2.8 > 
2584 2.9 89.1 8.0 
35-44 “1.5 78.6 19.9 
- AE med, 1.3 59.8 38.9 
55—64 1.0 ` 38.7 60.3 
` 05-74 1.0 27.5 71.5 
- 5: and over ti ` 21:0 77.9 

This table reveals several interesting facts: 


~~ 


. they were not enumerated their wives 


ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL DEF ENCE: a pi 


~ 


females are married. (4) The rarity of widow remar- 
riages is reflected in the figures. Whereas 43 per cent of 


the male population above 75 -years is widowed, the. 


percentage is as high as 78 among the femalés of the 
same age group. (5) From the age group 35—64 
onwards widowed females far outnumber married 


; females. 


POLYGAMY ONNA 
Polygamy is very rare in India. While there are 
82,253,086 married males in India the married females 
number 82,887,997 so that married females outnumber 
married males by 134,911. But somie of this difference 
‘may be due to the fact that some men who have 
gone abroad have left their wives behind, 
were. Not 
even 0.2 per cent of the females in India are party 
to polygamous marriages. 
CONCLUSION 
sodiy it is a platitude to say that India lives 
in her villages. But ‘the most „important conclusion 
that emerges from the study of the demographic and 
economic data revealed by the 1951 Census is that 


i India lives in her villages. 83 per cent of the people 


“live-in rural areas, half of our non-agricultural popu- 


lation is rural; for every town in India there are 190. 


villages, for every city in India there are 7,645 
villages. 70 per cent of our population depends on 
agriculture for its ‘livelihood. Not only our economy 
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but our social customs and mores, are rural. 15 per oen 
of the females in the age-group 5—14 are married. `- 
Ours ‘is a pr edominantly agricultural, ree 
under-develéped country. Many in Indig have almost 
a superstitious faith in large-scale industrialisation 
and urbanisation on Western lines. They are the 
people who offer solutions for the problems without 
knowing what the problems are. No doubt India. needs 
large-scale industrialisation and urbanisation.-but we 
have to evolve our own pattern of economic deve- 
lopment kéeping in view the ‘essential features -of 
Indian economy. We have yet to evolve the concept 
of economic progress in terms of agricultural pfo- 
gress and rural development which it involves is a much 
more difficult problem than that of bringing about a 
shift of population from agriculture to industry. No 
doubt such shifts of population from primary to 
secondary industries can bring about an increase in 
national income but the working of the first Five-Year _ 
Plan has brought forward the lesson that the problem 
of unemployment is no less important than the- pro- 
blem of raising income levels. What we need is a 
correlation and‘ combination of the primary and 
secondary: sectors of economy, of' labour-intensive ` 
and capital-intensive methods of production, of rural 
and urban patterns of living, to bring harmony and 
cohesion in the social and economic structure ‘of the 
country. ©  - , | - i 
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ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
By Pror. S. N. AGARWAL 


. THE recent debate in the Parliament on Foreign’ Policy 


` to follow a policy of peace, 


of such an agreement. 


was ọf momentous significähce not only to this country 
but also to other parts of the world. The Prime Minister 
once again, ‘emphatically declared the firm! determination 
of India to’ steer clear of both the Power Blocs and 
mutual goodwill and 
co-operation. He made `a pointed reference. to the 
proposed U.S. -Pakistan Military Aid Pact and gave a 
friendly warning to Pakistan to realise the grave dangers 
“The first thought that occurs to 
me when-I think of- any military aid freely given from a 
country of the West to a country of tlie East,” observed, 
the Prime Minister, “is the past history of Agia.” 

“The history of the last two or three hundred years comes 
up before me, the history of colonial domination gradually 
creeping in here and establishing itself.” 
Minister, then, made certain very significant: observations 
regarding ie efficacy of: ‘mere armed defence in the 
modern ~ world. The ` yeay 


oe = —- 


The Prime. 


idea of seeking armed - 


- 


nations » “makes 


Shri Nehru’ continued : 


protection from other 


feeble, ‘sd 


“We are not going to =" any country to defend 

us with their armed forces. Whether . we have 

_ enough or not if a contingency lke that arises, 
perhaps- -we have something else which might stand 

. us-in good stead; and that is the Spirit of Man. It ig 
, a dangerous. thing if, in relying on .others, we-lose™ 
that..spirit. Jf India loses. her Soul, what would it 
profit her who defends her ?” l 


These. words of wisdom that fell from - the lips ‘of 
the Prime Minister deserve serious thought and 
consideration. They embody a philesophy of life which 


us weak | and 


A Gandhiji preached to India and the world. ‘The ultimate 


strength of a nation does not lie in ‘the numbers of its 
armed forces: but in the strength of its will to resist all 
unprovoked aggression. with the power of its Soul. 


‘Interpreted in terms of, „modern psychology, the problem 


of National. ‘Defence 
people. 


is ultimately the morale of its 
- National: defences have to be organised not 


= 
Aa 
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merely on land, in sea and air but in the minds and 
hearts of men. This is possible only if the people have 
faith in their destiny and:confidence-in the dynamic 
ideology of their leaders. Such confidence could he 
inspired among the people only if there is a revolutionary 
urge in the leaders to effect far-reaching social and 
economic reforms with a view to bridging the gaping 
gulf between glaring economic inequalities. In a country 
where, in the words of Plato, there are two “nations’”— 

the nation of the rich and the nation of the poor—it is 


impossible to inspire confidence and goodwill among the- 


people. The Spirit of Man can rise to great heights 
and conquer the force of arms only if it is unfettered 
by social and economic inequities. 


The Prime Minister referred to. the proposal for 
introducing compulsory military training. in India. He 
deprecated the idea of getting alarmed and hysterical in 
this respect simply because Pakistan was thinking of 
accepting free military assistance from the United States 
of America. All the money. to be spent .on military 
training “will have to he diverted from somewhere” and: 
inevitably it would have to be diverted from various 
economic activities that the Government were trying to 

„carry, on.. “Ultimately the strength ¿of a country,” 
observed “Shri Nehru, “would depend.’ more upon 
economic progress.” “If the country was economically 
weak, | a vast number of people walking about in step 
would do no good.” Those who talk so glibly about 
the _ desirability of introducing compulsory military 
training in India would do well to ponder deeply over 
these .words of the Prime Minister. Modern politicians 
are apt to feed: their people on hate and fear and the 
ultimate choice that they present to the masses is: “Guns 
‘or: butter?” Modern guns are -terribly expensive 
commodities and they tend to starve almost to death 
both the body and Soul of a nation. This does 
not, however, mean that India should dispense with 
her armed forces altogether. A minimum military 
strength for national defence is almost inevitable in this 
imperfect world of ‘ours. | But we, must realise - and 
understand clearly that mere military strength is not 
of much avail in the modern Age of Atomic energy. In 
order to ‘combat effectively the Atom Bomb, we will have 
to develop. the Atomic Man of Gandhiji’s conception. The 
power. of the Atma is, in fact, the only effective answer 
to the Atom Bomb. This is not mere philosophy or 
sentiment. It is the quintessence of modern pá 
and psychology. 

The Prime Minister also iade a reference to the 
use of Atomic energy for civil and industrial purposes. 
“We are on the eve of.a revoluton. greater than, the 
Industrial Revolution 150 years ago.” Within ten or 
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fifteen years it may be possible to utilise Atomic power 
for changing the very pattern of industrialisation in the 
world. | 
concentration of factories in a patticular area. The 
invention of electric power has made decentralisation of 
industrial units a desirable proposition. But the use of 


The use of coal necessitated a certain amount of | 


Atomie energy will, undoubtedly, make decentralisation & 


an inevitable pattern of industrial set-up. In this age of 
science, centralisation is not only proving to be 
unscientific but also strategically dangerous. Big factories 
become easy targets of bombing 


only type of planning that can survive the onslaughts 
of the Atomic Age. It is difficult for the highly ceritralised 
and mechanised industries of the Western countries to 
change their pattern now. But there is. absolutely. 
no reason why India should repeat the. mistakes of other 
countries and try to imitate the large-scale and centra- 
lised system of ‘industrial organisation. There are -many 
other ddvantages’ flowing from small-scale and cottage 
industries. The problèm of unemployment, we are sure, 
cannot be effectively solved without decentralising the 
instruments of production in the form of cottage or home 
factories. 


and aerial warfare. 
‘Decentralised industrial organisation is, therefore, thé 


i 


But even from .the standpoint of National, ` 


Defence, decentralisation of our industries is not.-only ` 


desirable but also inevitable. In China, the Indusco 
movement served as a second line of defence; without 
the network of .the Industrial Co-operatives in almost 
all the Chinese villages, it would have been impossible 


for the people to resist the attacks of the Japanese. At’ 


a time when we are in the midst of the first Five-Year 
Plan, it is very necessary to grasp fully the implications 
of a decentralised economy from the point of view of 
self-defence so that we may not repeat the mistakes 
committed by other countries in the past. 

The possibility of a U.S.-Pakistan Military Pact has 
caused fear, and consternation in some quarters. But 
the Prime Minister made it very plain in his speeches on 
Foreign Policy that there is no reason to get nervous 


or hysterical. Gandhiji won Independence from a mighty ' 


Empire through non-violence, strong will and firm faith in, 
the.goodness of our cause. Similarly, we miust be ready 
to. face . all eventualities with, a resolute will and deep 
faith in the ideals that we have set before us in re- 
building New India. These ideals are the ideals that 
Gandhiji taught us with patience and firmness. ` If we 
are able to conquer the twin emotions of fear and hatred, 
no power in the world can shake our self-confidence and 
snatch away the freedom that the Father of our Nation 
gave us with. the “matchless weapons _ of Satya and 
Ahimsa. i ' i 
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INCIDENCE OF TAXATION IN INDIA 


THe problem of incidence of taxation has assumfed more 


‘importance recently due to two factors: (i) The growing . 


functions of the state and the consequential attempts to 
increase revenues from taxation; (ii) in a welfare state 
a’ sound tax ‘system must be fair in its incidence. 
Adequat¢ -funds are to be raised for the performance of 
manifold and growing functions, but at the same time a 
certain degree of caution is necessary for imposing more 
taxes. In the formulation of a tax policy‘the main points 
to be considered are equity in the distribution of the 
tax burden, the productivity of the tax system and the 
economic effects thereof. 
economic welfare through a wrong taxation policy. 

Every tax produces certain effects. But the effects 
„of a'tax are to be distinguished from its incidence. The 
‘effects are widespread in space and time, but incidence 
is'-tlie. money burden of a tax or who pays it in the last 
instance. A tax of one rupee entails money burden of 
one rupeé on somebody. In a welfare state the problem 
of incidence has assumed greater significance as it be- 
comes one of the instruments for ensuring equity in the 
field of economics. A sound tax system. must be fair in 
its incidence upon the public. The tax system should 
be broadbased so that the contribution of each individual 
is to be aligned to his capacity. To spread the field of 
taxation over the entire community is the main job of 
those who hold the fiscal trust of the country.. 

"For a Jong timle in the past, studies in incidence of 
taxation were. made without any reference to public ex- 
penditure, ` But studies in incidence are incomplete with- 
out a study of the effects of public expenditure. A tax 
brings redistribution of wealth in the society through 
public expenditure, The question of incidence of taxation 
is intimately linked up with the problem of public 
expenditure. An unwise expenditure policy may neutralise 
the effects of a good tax system. 
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Incwence or TAXATION IN INDIA 


The problem of tracing the incidence of taxation is - 


very difficult due to. the lack of precise statistical data 
regarding per capita income, consumption of different 
commodities by different people and per capita expendi- 
ture on social services and primary functions of the state. 
Whe question of incidence in India was first examined by 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee in 1924. The Com- 


mittee opined that while the burden of taxation was not 


high, its distribution was unequal, as it affected the poor, 
sections proportionately more 
Certain classes went untaxed, while the burden on others 
was very heavy. Sir Walter Stamp ` in 1930° supported 
the opinion expressed by the Taxation Enquiry Committee 


. during the last war. 


An injury may be done to the . 


‘capital formation has lost 
than the rich classes. * 
‘increase the marginal 


; ' PROF. is c. MINOCHA, m.A. 


and Sir James Grigg declared in the Assembly in 1938: 


“I have no doubt that taxation in this country 
lets off the rich too lightly and presses the poor too 
heavily.” 

Prof, K. T, Shah also examined the burden of taxa- 
tion in India in 1924 and concluded that the burden of 
taxation was unequal. During and after the first war certain 


changes were introduced in our tax system so ás to reduce ` 


inequalities. Many progressive taxes were introduced 
Rs. 72 crores in 1938 to 283 crores in 1945-46. Since 
1939 the proportion of direct taxes to total revenue has 
increased from 24% to- nearly 60%. Income tax and 
corporation tax contribute 35% of the total revenue of 
the Government of India, while in U.K. income tax 
contributes 50% of the total income. In India 25 persons 
out of every 1,000 pay income tax as against 38 per 100 in 
U.K. ; 33 per 100 in U.S.A. and 27 per 100 in Austra- 
lia. Income tax is being paid by about 7 lakh persons 
out of a total population of 36 crores in India, This 
shows that a very small group in the totd] population 
contributes to the most important iten! in the tax system. 
With regard to rates of income tax India has reached a 
fairly high level and there is a little scope in raising the 
rates further. 
middle class by raising the limit of exemption from! 
Rs. 3,600 to Rs. 4,200. Income tax is .one of the 
methods of reducing inequalities of wealth in the society 
and lends a progressive character to ‘the. tax system of 
India. . . 


For a long time death duties were conspicuous by 


their absence in the tax structure of our country. ‘Almost 


in all the countries of the ‘world, death duties in one 
form or another are considered as an instrument for 
reducing inequalities of wealth in the society. Recently 
the Indian Parliament has passed the Estate Duty Bill. 
Explaining the object of such duty in the House of ig 
People Shri C. D. Deshmukh said : : 
“The object of the Government in introducing 
the Bill was two-fold : to rectify to some extent the 
existing inequalities in the distribution of wealth and 
to assist the states towards financing their development 
schemes. .. ..I expect that in the long run the socio- 
economic consequences will be more important than 
the financial results, Conspicuous luxury ‘which is 
the concomitant of inequalities of wealth will, I ex- 
pect, diminish as a result of this measure.” 

The argument that death duty will discourage 
much of its force. Lord 
Keynes observed that death duties if properly spent will 
propensity to consume and the 
process of capital formation instead of ‘being retarded 
will be facilitated. 
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Total tax revenue increased from ` 


Recently relief has been given to the. - 
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in India the balance between direct and “indirect taxes - 
is absent and the range of taxes narrow. “Customs form 
the major part of central revenues but at the-same time: . 
such duties ‘are regressive in nature. Dxcise duiiés are: 
‘also regressive in nature, T here is a limit beyond which 
indirect - taxation cannot be increased without causing 
‘hardship ` to the poor. Exemption of necessaries from 
duties will go a long way in lessening inequalities int 
the burden’ of taxation. 
7 Under the present system of taxation, some classes 
are: bearing. a much greater burden then they can afford, 
while others- are not paying as much as they could, The 
blackmarketer and the profiteer escape the payment of. 
„taxes: - --The Income Tax Investigation Commission has 
astimaied that nearly 80 crore rupees have gone untaxed 


during and after World War II. Hence there is a 


strong need to strengthen and tighten the income tax - 


machinery: of the Government of -India. The brunt of 


taxation is being borne by the middle class which has to. 


forego a big slice—almost 18 to 20% of income to meet 
- the ‘bills of the central and the provincial governments. 
It has been estimated that the burden of taxation on the 
“ urban population is much greater than on the rural 
population. During recent years the income of the 
agriculturists has increased and their ability to pay is- 
‘greater than it was 10 years ago. .The imposition - of 
agricultural income tax will lend a progressive character 
-to the Indian tax System. , 
7 Recently sales tax has become an important source 
rs income of. the state revenues. Sales tax is again 
-regressive if suitable exemptions are not granted in favour 
.of necessaries. In India where the majority is precariously 
"poised on. the margin of subsistence any further increase ~ 
in indirect taxation will cause further disequilibrium in 
the budgets of the people. iz 
` The question -whether there is a further ‘scope for 
increasing taxes in India or not has engaged the 
‘aftentionh of economists for ‘a long time. ‘According 
© to, Mr., Colin Clark, under normal conditions © 
: 25% of the national income is the limit, of- taxable 
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capacity. Th India per capita incidence of taxation 


. bears a low ratio, about 9% to the. income per capita. 


Henny Mr. Deshmukh pointed out that there existed 
some scope for fresh taxation in India. In support of 
his contention he adduced certain figures of foreign 

countries. Proportion of taxation to national income in 
Ceylon was 21% : in Egypt 16% ; Cuba 15%; U.S.A. 4 
25.7%; Canada Am; U.K. 4l. 2%. Per capita tax in 
different countries. is as follows : ss nA 


India Rs. 22 U. K. 1974, - U.S.A. 2212 - 
Canada 1613 - -Australia 1273 ` 


We should not run- -away with the idea that the burden. 
of taxation is low in India. A low percentage of a low 
national income entails a much greater “sacrifice than 
a higher percentage of a higher national income. 

The problem of incidence is intimately connected 
with public | expenditure. In advanced countries - 
higher taxation does not produce serious consequences 
as the state grants poor subsidy, provides- insurance - 
against’ sickness and unemployment, providés old-age 
pensions and provides educational and medica]. facilities. 
In India the bulk of the revenue is swallowed up by 
military expenditure. and civil administration. ` We are 
spending much more on primary functions than warrantéd 
-by our income, Al prosperous society can manage its 
governmental work with a small proportion of its national 
income. In a well-advanced country -law and. order n 
problems will be very few. ee 

In a welfare state where more revenues are requiréd - 
for the developmental functions, public expenditure, if 
wisely pursued, leads to, the raising of the standard’ of 
living. The Taxation Enquiry Committee appointed by the 


. Government of India will break new grounds about the 


incidence of taxation in India and ‘the report will 
generally be hélpful to the planners who must’ estimete 
the nation’s resources for development: It. is hoped that 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee will make a more” 


-scientific study of the problem of the incidence of taxation 
and public expenditure in India. ME 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA. V 1 


By. SARLA DEVI* gia 


- 


THE fulfilment of the -¢hirat for knowledge as such in 
our country is’ the privilege of the leisured -few who 
enjoy.an apparent certainty of freedom from want, living 
-well above the margin of the minimum necessary for 
eking out a precarious existence. In our present 
unequalitarian society, it is one of the many privileges 

enjoyed byethe wealthy few at ‘the ‘expense of the 

‘labouring many. One of the greatest tragedies for a 
nation is the fact that- real higher education, i.e., the 
thirst for knowledge which may advance the happilices 
and well-being of society in the fullest sense, is confined 
to the privileged classes, irréspective of ability, and more 
‘particularly sensibility. Real higher education should. be 
‘the privilege of all those who can not only benefit by it 


themselves, but through it become the benefactors of- that _ 


` society which made this privilege available to them. In 
a, capitalistic society this is unfortunately mainly the 
privilege of those who from the force of both heredity 
and environment are least suited to use this privilege for 
-the social utility. 

“In a backward society, the proportion of the popula- 
tion who fulfil this condition is comparatively few, and 
therefore the percentage of higher education which can 
be ‘socially useful to the nation is very low. As the 
general level of. education rises the percentage of higher 
education to total education which can be socially useful 
increases rapidly, since the main cost of all education, 
even higher education, is borne by. public funds or 
‘government, the acid ‘test of the justification of that 
“education must “be “its ‘social utility, otherwise that 
education will-remain only one more form of social and 
economic exploitation of the masses. 

- In an under-privileged and under-educated society, 
with an average standard of living below the subsistence 
level, such as that society which at present~exists in 


our country, the demand for education is the expression . 


neither of a thirst for knowledge nor of a thirst for the 
; betterment - of society, but of the wish to lift oneself 


and one’s family above the level of want, at least to a. 


Stage at which the primary necessities of life may be 
reasonably assured. 

On the attainment of Swarajya there was a general and 
loudly voiced demand for more education, which was the 
_ expression of. this urge. It -was found that ‘under 


British rulé. the privileged few who had been able to - 
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* Sarla. Devi, a British: disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, © “ae been 


doing ‘remarkable constructive work in the Kumayon ‘hills, She has - 


‘ done wonderful job for-women folk in that area and is greatly 
_ interested in educational problems of -India,-She has establishtd ag- 
Ashram at Kausani where she practises what she proaches. 
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obtain even only high school education, were reasonably 

well-assured of jobs which gave them a fair assurance of 

being able to maintain themselves: and. ‘their family ab a 

bare subsistence level. without manual labour. In a 

society with an average standard below that subsistenée 

level, and therefore labouring in excess of their physical 

capacities, it would naturally appear that this type of. 
education would lead them also'to a life’ of comparative - 
comfort and freedom from anxiety. : 

On achievement of Swardjya there was therefore 
immediately a popular call for more education of the type 
which had so far been experienced. to mean economia ` 
advantage. TER 

Popular arona are naturally. there to: fuléi thé 
popular demand or need.‘ This popular. demand for more . 
education of the current high school type was--really a - 
demand. for ‘an increased standard of living. Democracy’ - 
through a. popular government does not mean. that the’ ` 
government is there to obey blindly the blind urgings of 
the masses, but is there to fulfil these blind urgings in an 
enlightened and far-seeing manner. It was the duty of a 
popular government to supply the masses as soon ‘as i 
possible, on as large a scale -as possible, and as 
economically as possible, with-an education which would 
enable the recipients, breaking off at any stage of. that: 
education, to maintain a better, fuller and happier standard’ 
of life than his uneducated neighbour. T 

It-is true that an education to fulfil these requirerhents 
would not at that time have been immediately popular, 
since the public would not have understood that. this 
type of education was-going to fulfil the actual’ need 
which was the basis of their demand ‘for education. Our::. 
politicians, who unfortunately themselves are the outcome’ 
of that very unpractical education, have in fact. been 
enabled to rise to prominence on its basis;- _ were 
unfortunately not able to understand the real root of 


“this ‘thirst for education’ which they proudly get out to “ 


fulfil, and they therefore aimed tó increase. available 
educational facilities at all levels, not even..~ by 
arithmetical, but by geometrical progression. The public 
dvidly availed themselves of the facilities ‘thus made 
available, in fact, the government earned unpopularity 


because they were not able even at, this extravagant 


rate, to fulfil the growing demand for éducation.. Self- 
supporting and self-respecting peasants, | who had them- 
selves never worn’ more than a small- loinicloth not 
only paid . exorbitant fees and - book. and. stationery 
charges,” but _éven contributed. far beyond their means 
‘to: the - building ftinds of “primary, middle ’ and high ~ 
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“schools; and. subsequently. to the growing demands- of 
- their offspring; for suits,” boots, Senne, “umbrellas, 
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ete, in the pitiful belief that ‘their éons would be 
enabled to initiate a family el dorado of freedom Mon 
want. _ i 

One culd not expect poor benighted peasants to 
foresee that the number of jobs available to those 
unpractically educated boys might possibly, with the. 
expansion of social services, expand by arithmetical 
progression, but certainly not be geometrical. Our 
politicians, had their education been a little less 
theoretical, would have been able to see it, and should 
also have had the acumen to risk temporary unpopularity 
by -providing the type of education which would fulfil 
the fundamental needs of the masses, rather than the 
blind demand arising out of these. 


Eyen the sanest critics of the government could not 
however’ have imagined that the reaction would set in so 
rapidly and so thoroughly. We are now indeed being 
faced with a most sad condition in this country. 

__ At great sacrifice, and with great enthusiasm, pea- 
sants have contributed to building primary schools and 
high schools (frequently in their enthusiasm and simpli- 
city falling a prey to contractors who have ‘unscrupv- 
lously put up buildings which have come down in a 
couple of years), have run into debts far beyond their 
means, to educate their boys—for what ! Eithér unemploy- 

mient, inutility, or an ever-increasing and actually aim- 
less higher education, proceeding from stage to stage in 
the vain- hope ‘of finding employment. That unemploy-. 
ment which under British rule was beginning to be 
experienced by graduates, has now filtered down to: under- 
'graduätes,. matriculates and “middle passes.” The 
problem which is now facing the parent of any educated 
bon, is how to adjust him into ‘society, economically, 
productively and socially. There is no routine (acade- 
mic) . employment available to him, and as-a result of 
his ‘education he has now become unfitted to adjust him- 
self economically, productively or socially into his here- 
ditary environment. A really dangerous - unemployed 
and unemployable strata of society has-been created, 
which is a fruitful soil for incubating the seeds of 
communism and all other similar destructive forces. 

-The government now stands faced with an educa- 
tional-dilemima. Since the public is now realising. the 
utter uselessness of the present type of education, is the 
government going to close down many of the mushroom 
.post-Swarajya schools ? Or do'they propose to provide: and 


slowly popularise a type of practical education suited to ‘ 


the economic and productive needs of. the country ? 
Our educational’ syllabi, with contents copied 
from! Western countries, entirely ‘ignore this necessity. 
“In countries which are more advanced, educationally, 
socially and culturally, even the tiny child comes to 
school equipped with attitudes, habits and knowledge 
‘which we have to instil into an-eight:or-nine-year- - 
only child. “There, even the toddler, from the : very- 
time he begins to toddle, -would -never dream of reliéy- 
ing himself just wherever “he “happens to be. “He ‘will. 
not spit . indiscriminately, Whilet he may at times 
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snatch at other children’s tenia a utensils, he will 
do so knowing that this is not encouraged. He has 
on -the whole far fewer unsocial and anti-social 
tendencies than our own. less fortunate children. 


Therefore, in Western countries there is no need for inclu- © 


sion in the syllabus of much of the contents of social 
education which is absolutely necessary here. If we 


are to hope for any improved level of society, our school — 


curriculum and syllabus must be a dynamic one, 
creatively related to our social and economic needs, not 
just a mere copy of Western education. Our high 
schools and colleges at present produce graduates who 
will reel off by rote the sanitary requirements of a 
healthy society, but have not the sanitary, civic sense 
of a Western toddler. 


The funds expended on their higher ‘education 
might have been more usefully employed on basic educa- 
tion, removing age-old unsuitable prejudices, -combined 
with the institution in our towns of the necessary public 
sanitation facilities on an adequate scale. 


Our educational pandits -who have been responsible’ 


for bringing the country to this sorry plight, are al- 
ways only too ready to decry basic education of: the 
Gandhian type as developing mechanical labouring facul- 
ties at the expense of the intellectual and emotional. Would. 


it be too much to ask them to stay and ponder over how _ 


far their own system fulfils the requirements of funda- 
mental education as experienced by Western educa- 


tionists, by whom they claim to be so much impréssed 


‘and influenced ? ? 


“Any minimum fundamental education must 
enable men and women: as workers to contro] their 
- physical environment, and to conserve and exploit 
the natural resources ‘of the earth so as to raise their 
standard of life; 
“As citizens—to live together in harmony in their 
communities—family, group, tribe and nation, and 
eventually in a world society ; l 
“As individuals—to bring out the best that is in 
them to achieve physical health, and to develop 
self-respect through spiritual, moral and mental pro- 
gress, and the formation and ` fulfilment of noble 
aspirations.”—T. R. Batten: Fundamental and 
Adult Education, Vol. IV, No. 3. l 
So far ag the first tenet is concerned, its necessity 
has never even entered into the heads of our theoretical 
pandits. 
opening in considerable numbers of technical and agri- 
“specialists,”  ‘frésearch 
workers,’ “inspectors,” etc., who know only how. te 
direct but not how to use tools, and who” therefore 
have no real experience or understanding of the prob- 
lems of production at the producer’s level. They also 
are however now being faced with the universal prob- 
lem of unemployment, 
duced in numbers far in’ excess of the country’s ae 
_to-absorb them. 

‘So far as the second postulate . is 


We have only -to glance at the present state of 
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The utmost which they could concede was the. 
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society to realise how " ineffečtual have been the 
efforts of our educational institutions, to fulfil 
this- requisite. The rapid deterioration of the general ` 


. moral fibre of society since the attainment of Swarajya ` 


is the greatest indictment of the inability and inefficiency 
of our educational system. After all there are practi- 
cally no communities so remote as to remain unaffected 
by educational influence at least at the primary stage. 
A’ considerable’ proportion of children . from all our 
villages attend primary schools for five or six hours of 
the day, and spend the rest of the day in their family 
and society. In a suitable school atmosphere ‘how could 
it happen that they should not bring a healthy civic 
and moral atmosphere into village society? And why 
do they fail to do this ? 

Y. Their teachers are paid a pittance which is not 
always capable of eking out the deficiencies. of their 
family budget from other private sources. Therefore, 
naturally the teacher’s attention goes more to his home 
and other problems, agricultural, etc., which are the 
main source of family support, than to his school work. 
He is always anxious to get away as soon as possible to 
attend to these. 


2. The actual needs of fundamental education are 
absolutely absent from the training, and therefore be- 
yond the conception, of the average village teacher. 

8. Inspection of schools consists not, as it 
should do, of friendly and efficient guidance of the 
teacher in the matter of shortcomings and in the daily 
problems of school work. The inspector, instead of 
being a guide and helper, becomes in ‘practice. a spy - 
jnto the shortcomings. That means, that the teacher 
feels a necessity of showing an efficiency which is non- 
existent, and of keeping the imspector pleased by all 
legitimate and -illegitimate means. I well remember 
the exclamation of a small pupil when a worker of 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust gave me 
some money to buy sweets for the children, “In our oldi 
school, when the sub-deputy came, the teacher made us 
bring milk, curds, vegetables and a for him, but 
here our sub- deputy gives us sweets.’ | 

4. How can one hope that children who in their 
school life witness and become victims of this corrup- 
tion, should have an effect on village life? They will 
only too naturally understand adult subservience and 
flattering to the lower levels of official life, which en- 
courages lower officials to resort to dishonesty and mal- 
practices in all forms of bribery and corruption. An 
effective educational system should in a few years make 
these forms of petty dishonesty impossible and unten- 
able within the framework of village social organisation. 
But with the spread of primary education in the rural 
districts we find them increasing due to the subservience 
within the school, which is strong enough to counteract 
efficiently anything to the contrary which may be 
written in the “civies” text-books. These should really. 


openly subscribe to the famous curate’s tenet of “Do - 


as I say, don’t do as Í do,” and conféss in a preamble 
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that they are written to enable the pupil to pass an 
examination, but not on any account to be used in actual 
practice. - 

The independent-minded teacher who: does not indulge 
in the practices: of flattery and corruption, who -does 
not dance attendance on the “sahebs” in the form of 
an additional servant, will soon be in the bad books of 
the authorities, and forced to surrender either his self- 
respect or his job. Very few are in a position to afford 
the latter. moat 

On the contrary, if the inspector hermie a aad 


guide and friend, not only tó the teacher, but through ` 


him and the children to the village community in gene- 
ral, what a valuable contribution he could make to 
village social life! He could. thus sow the germs of 
fundamental adult education during the course of his 
routine visits for school inspection! For we have to go 


back one step beyond the postulates of T. R. Batten, to © 


the minimum requirements of a self-respecting society. 
Only when once these have been achieved, can we hope. 
for a further step forward towards nannony in family, 
group, tribal and national life. . 

‘So far as the third -postulate is concerned, until our 


training schools aim at a minimum standard. of “self- 
respecting . education, the question _ simply as n 
_ arise. eh a 


We are, in fact, at present at such a ia level that 
we have to go back beyond the postulates of Western: 


fundamenta] education, and build up the very foundation i 


necessary to make these postulates a possible Prono 


tion . ; l -. 
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On the contrary, if we examine the principles and 
tenets of basic education as propounded by Gandhiji, we 
find them to be in complete accord with the requirements 
of fundamental education as postulated above : Ta 

ï. The whole purpose of craft in basic education is 


to enable the children to control their physical environment l 


and thus raise their standard of life. This craft is ‘neither 
a separate subject of the curriculum, nor engaged in’ merely 
for the purpose of learning as a vocation, thus making 
practical craft merely a theoretical appendage of practical 
life, but is the centre round which both education and 
through it life, revolve. 


-The practical aspect of efficiency in method ged pro-... 


duct must always be kept to the fore, i.e., the productive 
laspect and. sound economic basis of the craft is the acid 
test of -basio “education. Yet that craft education 


‘must also cover all the theoretical aspects of production, 


mechanical, scientific, economic, -historical, „geographical, 
civic, social, etc. Craft, combined. with the, physical and 


- social. environment, must form the centre and medium 


of education, t.e., from! the very beginning, whatever the 
~child learns must arise‘out of e connecteion with. actual 
experience and therefore. meaningful. -. a 
His counting ` -work:. should begin with the counting 
ef the class tools and appliances, when he takes themi 
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out, distributes, ‘or “returns them. Simple additions and 
subtractions will begin in the same way from practical, 
necessity. This process should become so riatural that 
it is a life process and not an educational one specifically. 
Children joining at a later stage will automatically pick up 
their elementary arithmetic without any actual teaching. 

` In the same way, much elementary language train- 


- ing will be gained practically in connection. with craft - 


‘work. The elements of history will be learnt in relation 
to method and product of craft, e.g., if the craft is 
spinning and weaving, emphasis will be on the clothing, 
methods of cloth production, tools used, organisation of 
the craft, leading to the question of the social and-econo- 
mic structure of society, its development- and changes, 
and the factors affecting these. The history of “dates 


‘and reigns’ ? will come in- only later as an adjunct affect-. 


_ ing these: changes, performing where necessary more or 
less the- function) of signposts or milestones 
historical road. l 

The basis of geography is natural N child’s 
physical environment. He will first learn to understand 
the: geographical, natural and seasonal factors affecting 
his environment. Hills, rivers, plains, rain, heat; cold, 
their causes and -effects on human adjustment and agri- 

“ cultural’ production. When these are taught - naturally 
to the children in connection with the prevailing condi- 
tions of the day, the process becomes real education (i.e., 
‘the drawing out of the inner _urge for knowledge) rather 
than instruction (the ramming in of knowledge). Out 
of this experience the beginnings of natural, chemical and 
‘physical science automatically spring, the child begins to 
enquire and understand forces and surroundings which he 
had previously either not noticed or taken for granted. 

Tt is an interesting experience in teaching these sub- 
jects that {acts of physical science’ which the first classes 
understood and remembered with difficulty, are knowledge 
of every-day life for succeeding classes, i.e., the children 
are so fascinated and interested that hey disseminate 
this knowledge themselves. 

This will be the real: factor working for social edu- 

‘cation. This is the reason why in our backward country 
‘it is necessary to include in the syllabus in the early 
stages- such simple matters as when and where to ease 
oneself, how to clean the utensils, etc. In a few years 
newcomers have themselves automatically learnt this from 
the environment created by their elder brothers and sisters 
and friends. Thus slowly, with the rising social standard, 
the standards and requirements of basic ediication will 
automatically rise. _ 
_ The further roots of geography spring from ‘the 
factors affecting agricultural production, more particularly 
with reference to the craft -materials and products. 
Taking again as hypothesis the cloth industry, the- child 
- will. _understand the qualities of the’ different types of 
sgotton used, the pliysical factors affecting their growth ; 
where these prevail, first in his own province, -then in 
-his country, “then in the. world. ` He will also in this 

-connection be; i given, knowledge not only: of the natural. and 


- 
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geographic spnihiGons at also of the historical, social 
and economic conditions, thus gaining simultaneously a. 
knowledge of the modern world and its development from 
the days of primitive man. ` In connection with ‘teachers 
or visitors from other parts of the country or the world,. 
the children automatically enquire about” ‘the conditions 


prevailing in their countries. A 


_ I well remember the contrast between a pae, aoi 
in which the teachers were at most -matriculates and 
a “modern” school in which the teachers were mostly 
post-graduates in teaching. The children of the basie 
school pestered. one at every opportunity with questions 
about the physical and social environments of the visitor’s 
homes, whilst with the. greatest difficulty the children of the 
“modern school” could produce only. two banal questions, 
“Where are you staying ? and “Where will you go on leav- 
ing here?” This means that the children of the basiq 
school had grown to seek for knowledge and’ infonmahion 
in a-natural way, whereas the children of the “modern 
school could only absorb what was put before them, i. e, 
“modern”. education produces a supine recipient, whereas 
basic education produces a dynamic enquirer. 


Add to this the fact that “modern” education is 
divorced from: any basic life activity. Those activities 
which are’ integrated, -in order to be “educational,” must 
be devoid of any practical utility. For instance, it is 
a universally accepted fact that many traditional house- 
hold activities, such as grinding corn at the hand-mill, 


or churning curds to extract butter, are sound healthy. 
exercises which kept our women healthy within the — 


confines -of the purdah. But a “modern” school 


- 
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recognising. the utility of these exercises may instal a` 


dummy. grinding-mill for the exercise- of its students. A 
basic school installing a grinding mill which provides 


this. same exercise through production is accused of- 
__ exploiting the child for- productive purposes ! 


Montessori and orthodox nursery school apparatus 
is unfortunately most unnatural and artificial. The 
child is taught to button and unbutton on a frame 
prepared for the purpose—the teacher buttons and. 
-unbuttons the children’s clothes! If the children helped 
each other to dress-and undress, they would gaini nob 


only. sense training, but also social training in mutual - 


aid and independence, which is an equal, if not more, 
important ‘social and educational factdr:: { Moreover, 
_that sense training is an integrated part of the life 
process. _ The pre-basic child receives sense training 
through practical lifé activities—washing, bathing, 
drawing and carrying water, digging, weeding, watering, 
sweeping, even preparing and cleaning his own latrine 
and urinal, preparing .and serving nashta, washing the 
utensils, etc., naturally all with equipment and materials 
suited to his physical development. 

The value of imitational play is a mutually een 
psychological factor. The differencé lies ‘in whether that 
. play Should, be artificial or natural-?- Observation of 
-both types leaves.no room ‘for. doubt in the mind of 
the ‘observer—the child indulging in natura] imitation; hes. 
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fulfilment, is happy and satisfied because he is ‘really 
creative, he actually does what his parents do, while 


the child provided with artificial imitation is frustrated—- 


in his sub-conscidus ‘mind he knows that he has been, 
deceived, and there is one more hidden grudge against 
the superiorly equipped. adult society,- those hidden 


grudges and complexes which form the basis of conflict | 


in our present society. In later ‘stages, the child who 
has been thus deprived. of the productive play he craved 
for, will revolt against the real work which his parents 
may then wish to impose. upon him for their own 
selfish purposes, whereas tó the naturally. educated 
child- it is at this stagé a natural and accepted form of 
life—an integrated part of the daily routine. In this way 
also, the child naturally conforms to the inevitable dis- 
cipline of life, self-discipline as opposed to external 
discipline. This is an essential postulate of a free 
society, and’ means that from the very beginning the 
child grows in an atmosphere of self-reliance, free from 
exploitation, which will later form the basis of life. for 
him. This will automatically sow the seeds of a society 
free from social ‘and economic exploitation. 

It was the suggestion of the Zakir Hussain Com- 
mittee that the work of basic education should be 


organised in compact areas, with a training school in - 


the centre. The principal of the training school and 
his staff would also act as the inspectors of the schools 
in the compact area. “© -~ 

Where this method has been honestly tried out with 
sincere workers, it has proved extremely successful. On 
taking up. their practical work the students have still 
been in close touch. with their training institution, and, 
have therefore not only retained the spirit and efficiency 
which they imbibed there, but also- improved it con- 
siderably. By remaining within the confines of their 
student group they retain. the group spirit and ‘experi- 
mental attitude, and their first few years of practical 


teaching in this atmosphere’ not only function as an’ 


extension course but also lay a foundation on which to 
build brick by brick a life of- efficient, sincere and satis- 
fying teaching practice. As one group  complétes a 
course of primary teaching the best are selected to 
serve-on the staff of similar training schools, others are 
sent out to start primary schools further ` afield, or 
called back for a refresher course for middle ‘school 
teaching.’ This is a simple, systematic, economic. and 


the spirit of basic education. : 

. This ‘method has proved not only efficient and 
economical, but owing to the pervading atmosphere of 
the -training- school, there has been a- most ‘appreciative 
response from the‘ villagers in places where it ‘has been. 
tried out, This educational organisation has enabled 
efficient’ and effective: ‘relief work in. times of flood, 
pestilence ..or famine, and intensive 


agriculture, etc. 


‘their education. 


- situated on land adjoining dak bangalows or 


. have the right attitude. 


and practical 
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propaganda for health, sanitation, poed dekad: of 
It has also been.-effective in reviving 
village culture through folk- -Songs and dances and thus 
producing a spirit of tolerance and. unity. It has thus 
acted also as the instrument for constructive adult educa- 
tion in the real sense of the word (not merely literacy). 

In the course of his primary school work-the teacher 
has automatically functioned’ not merely as a children’s `` 
teacher, but also as a general village worker, including 
the aspects of health, culture and agriculture. * In these 
days of specialised departments without co-ordination, 
this ig an effective and economic solution of the prob- 
lem of village uplift, which has. been appreciated by - 
the villagers, who ‘find their children useful and pro- 
ductive citizens on the fulfilment of their education. at 
any stage. 

These resùlts ha been achieved: not E Gheaah the 


help or specially selected students but simply through 


selecting annually the best of current applicants: sor pri- 
mary school teachers training. 

So far as the productive aspect of- the ee is. 
concerned, it has been found that the children are- 
able to produce to a considerable extent the cost of- 
The corollary is of course that where 
the scheme is applied on a large scale, the government. | 
accepts the responsibility for the marketing of the pro- 
duce. Government departments can themselves absorb.. 
a large proportion, in the form of cloth for uniforms, 
office furniture, stationery requisites, agricultural imple- 


_ments, school tools, furniture and equipment, etc, This 


annual saving in the course of a few years more offsets 
the initial cost: of school equipment and tools. Even 
now, there is usually a compound attached to primary. 
schools which is lying waste and can be used for pro- 
ductive gardening. Many government schools are 
similar 
~ con- 


institutions whose waste land the children can 


veniently cultivate : 


The saving in salaries and -touring charges effected 
by having the- inspection work co-ordinated’. with: the 
training school is also considerable. 

Thus the efficient reform of our ` educational sys- 
tem is more a question of the will than the means. If 
our educational officials once understand that they have 


-to mould ‘their education and their lives on a different 
T pattern, or get out, very few of them will get out. They. 
efficient way of spreading not only the letter, but also 


will submlit with varying degrees of grace, and -gradually 


- readjust themselves, if the leddership from above is of ` 
the right type. 


So far as means are concerned, it is 
‘comparatively. easy to enthuse even our ` -disillusioned 
youths with a practical and effective ideal, if'we ourselves 
So far as expense is concerned, 
not only in efficiency of national return, but alsó in 
economy of running methods, .this is far more economi- 
cal than the present. useless and” wasteful system. i 
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MAN COMES . 


By Pror. AMIYA KUMAR DATTA, MSc, FOAMS, : 
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Tas appearance of man upon the surface of the earth 
is a mysterious affair. It is all the more unexpected 
because, according to Jeans, if we consider the vastness 
of the universe and the proportion of man in it, we 
can well understand that Nature perhaps had no inten- 
tion of turning out man as the~ main product of 
creation. Man seems to be a bye-product, in the pro- 
cess of creation. But the position held by man in the 
living world is supreme. Endowed with the power of 
reasoning, he is ruling the three domains of land, sea 
and air. 
Mythologies of different omea try in their own 
way to explain the evolution ọf man. Ancient philoso- 
. phers also tried to solve the mystery. Dependable 
assumptions have come and are still coming from the 
diligent researches of the biologists of the different 
parts of the world. Through their cumulative efforts 
many unknown facts about the, subject have come to 
light although the whole subject cannot be said to be 
crystal-clear éven now. 
The scope of this’ article cannot be widened 
indefinitely so as to inelude the discussion on the 
evolution of life. It can only be stated that life was at 


first. very simple and was composed of one-cell. It was 


in other words unicellular. Later in the course of 
evolution complexities arose and multicellular forma 
evolved, of which man is one. To bégin with the sub- 
ject proper we must start with a background in which 
mammals are evolved and dominating the animal 
world. These mammals are creatures with some special 
characteristics, notable of which ~are their warm- 
blooded body, the presence of a clothing of hair upon 
their body and their nourishment of young ones by 
the milk from the mammary glands. .We must also 
envisage a background in which the primates have 
come into existence and are gaining importance in the 
animal world. The primates are an order of the mam- 
mal type of animals, possessing all the mammalian 
characters and being plantigrade, t.e, walking on the 
sole of the foot and having a somewhat flat nose and a 
peculiar dentition. Their eyes, are in bony sockets and 
they take a herbivorous diet (excepting man who is 
omnivorous). 

There prevailed ‘an assumption among the bio- 
logists for some time, after Darwin, that man has 
evolved from monkey. This “monkey damnification” 
seems to be a degrading idea. A furious controversy 
arose after this assumption was put forward. At the 
present time this idea has ‘been modified by the 
assumption that man and monkeys are like cousins, 


1.0. ties have evolved from tlie same parent stock. 
This common parent stock is yet a subject of contro- 
versial discussion. 

About the parent stock the following words of 
Gregory are highly interesting : 

“In Palaeocene time, some sixty million years 
ago, there lived arboreal insectivores, relatives of 
the existing tree shrews, while in Eocene time vare 
found the ancient relatives of the Lemuroids and. 
Tarsoids. The Lower Oligocene rocks of Egypt 
have given us two jaws of supreme importance, 
one Parapithecus, being annectant in character 
between the Tarsoids and the Anthropoids and 
the other Propliopithecus, representing a form lead- 
ing to the gibbons and perhaps to the higher, apes 
and man and probably represent the common ances- 
tral stage.” F 
Eocene, Oligocene, ete., are different epochs: of 


the history of the earth. The following table will 
illustrate them : 


Eras Epochs Age im years 
Quarternary Holocene ; 

Pleistocene 1,500,000 
Tertiary Pliocene - 15.000,000 
Miocene. 30,000,000 

_ Oligocene 40,000,000 ' 
Eocene 60, ‘600,000 

Palaeocene is the beginning of Eocene. Eras 


are broad divisions of earth’s history and epochs are 
smaller subdivisions of them. 

The background with which we have started was 
at a time 15,000,000 years back. The period has been — 
named Pliocene in the stratigraphical literature of“ 
the earth. With the end of Pliocene, Pleistocene set 
in. That-was a time nearly 1,500,000 years back. 
This Pleistocene time was marked by glacial climates 
separated by some interglacial warm- periods. 
According to geologists, there were four glacial periods 
separated by three interglacial periods. After,. the 
Pleistocene periods came the Holocene or the recent 
period in which we get things as they are now. This 
period began 15,000 years ago. These climatic changes 
have to be borne in mind as we shall come back to 
it in later pages of this article. l 

Through the Palaeontological asidende (the 
evidence furnished by fossils which are remains of, 
ancient animals and plants) we are pretty safe in our € 
assumption that true man. was on the earth at a 
time 2,000,000 years back and that in the Pleistocene 
period true man was more ‘or less established on the 
earth. 

It is a matter of great controversy whether true . 
man existed earlier than this; że, in the Tertiary 
period, although later findings and researches thereon, 
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ate pointing towards a possibility of it..One of the 
uncertainty about this is that here we have to depend 
more on the so-called human implements as no fossil 
remains have yet been discovered along with these 
implements, and similar implements may also be 
produced, by natural agencies like temperature changes, 
rirost action, running water, etc. Fortunately sometimes 
mammalian fossils are associated with these human 
artifacts and they help in ‘correlating them and in 
ascertaining their antiquity. 

| The precursor of true man, whether a man-like 
ape or an ape-like man, was arboreal or living on the 
trees. Gradually they descended on the land. Pro- 
bable cause for the descent from the trees might 
have been the increasing dryness of climate due to 
continental uplift. This dry climate-thus caused, 
‘cast an influence on the’ vegetation resulting in their 
stunted growth, as a result of which, it was difficult 
for the arboreal creatures. to live on the trees and 
hence they descended on the ground. . During this 
momentus change some of the older, bigger as well 
as conservative forms died out, while the more -adap- 
tive ones survived in. the struggle for existence 
through natural selection. That was a time nearly 
1,500,000 years ago. 

As a result of the descent from the trees some 
noted changes were effected upon the body structure 
of those types of creatures. The body structure 
assumed a more or less erect position. So long the 
hands were the only means of locomotion. This func- 
tion was.gradually taken by feet after the descent 
from the trees.: The hands also became shorter. In 
the evolutionary course the 
reduced and the jaws became less powerful. This was 
an effect of dietary change. Leaving a herbivorous 
¿giet man took omnivorous diet. In the arboreal stage 
‘food was easily procurable from the forests but once 
on land the conditions were changed. This new 
terrestrial environment seemed to be singularly in- 
different to these poor creatures. They had to search 
for food and as a result they became hunters. This 
also resulted in a gregarious habit and: clan-feeling 
at a later stage. To guard against rigorous winter 
days and other enemies a communal life developed 
with mutual aid to fight against these common 
enemies. Among other changes the thumbs became 
opposable ; the chin became prominent; brow-ridges 
became diminished and the brain increased in capa- 
city and above all there developed an articulated 
speech. ae 

The place of this important turnover was Central 
Asia because it was central for dispersion. Indirect 
evidence like evolution of. the oldest civilisation near 
about it and the source of ‘domestic animals also bear 
testimony to the assumption. The climatic condition 
in Pliocene was also’ inclement to compel the descent. 

“In the evolution of human civilization several 


goes 


size of the teeth was 
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cultural stages have been recognised. . The earliest 
stage is known as the Stone Age. Then came the 
Copper and Bronze Ages and then the Iron Age. The 
present may be called the Coal Electricity Age and 
a future Atomic Age is in view. In the Stone Age or 
Lithic period several sub-stages can be recognised. 
The earliest: sub-stage has been named Eolithic period 
or the Dawn of Stone Age. The Stone implements 
used by ancient man have been named Eoliths. These 
artifacts are said to have been made by early man 
to be used in drilling, boring, etc. The Eolithic period 
is assigned to a Tertiary Age, t.e, Pre-Pleistocene. 


According to Rutot of Belgium, the ~Eolithic 
culture can be divided into three sub-stages, namely: 
(¢) Reutetian, (7) Mesvinian, and (1) Mafflian. 
This Holithic industry of stone implements has been 
named Fagnian by Rutot. Some authorities think 
that the eoliths have been formed by natural agen- 
cies while some think these to have been made by 
semi-human creatures. 


We owe to Sir Ray Lankester for creating another 
field of discussion and an approach to this point, He 
has proposed certain stone objects to represent human 
craftsmanship and has named them Rostrocarmates.. 
These have been found from beds as early as Upper 
Miocene. According to Sollas, these simple laterally 
compressed implements “may. be produced by chance 
blow.” It arises whenever an elongated mass of flint, a 
nodule or a fragment already blocked out by joints 
is traversed by two surfaces of fracture’ which are 
inclined in opposite directions and converge so as to 
intersect along a line (carina). Hence, the name 
rostro-carinate for the objects. This industry has -been 
named Jcenian Industry. The preparation of such; 
stone implements demands much intelligence and it 
is a question whether the Heidelberg man which’ 
we get in the next sub-stage, że, lower 
Palaeolithic period can show so much intelligence, 
Therefore, the eolithie evidence is vague and stands 
doubtful and with it the existence of Tertiary man 
is also vague. -This much can be said that the exist- 
ence of man in early Tertiary, że., in Eocene and in 
Oligocene is rather. impossible, whereas in Miocene, 
it is doubtful and in Pliocene it is probable. The- 
Tertiary creatures seem to be semi-human instead 
being true-human. 


-I beg to be excused for a little digression which 
I propose to make for the semi-human creatures, 
without an account of which, I am afraid the subject 
will. remain incomplete. l 

In the lower Oligocene rocks of Egypt the 
remains of an anima] have been found which has 
been named Propliopithecus, This is believed to 


` represent the ancestral stock of the gibbon, gorilla, 


chimpanzee and the man. This ape-like creature 
spread to Europe and in early Miocene gave-rise to. 


z 


` Pliopithecus which is consideréd to be the -ancestor 


of the gibbon. The Pliopithecus led to Dryopithecus 


in upper Miocene and lower Pliocene which represent 


- the ancéstral stage of chimpanzee, gorilla and “man. 


‘primitive man. Its height was 5 ft. 6 inches. 


f 


It may: be stated here that the Siwalik rocks in the 
foothill régions of the Himalayas have presented fo 
the -Palaeontologists a rich store of mammalian 
fossils including some interesting primates. 


- Remains of Dryopithecus have been found from 


the rocks of Lower and Middle’ Siwalik Age (Mid to 
‘Upper Miocene). Remains of some ‘other specimens - 
‘are there which include Palaeosimia (believed to be 


the ancestor of the gorilla). One interesting find is 
the Sivapithecus which is‘ believed to be a marginal 


adaptation of the precursor of man. The recent finds, 
Sugriva--- * 
pithecus, etc, add much to our knowledge. The teeth — 


such as Ramapithecus, Ravanapithecus, 
suggest a very close appr oach to human character. 
All these, however, are to ‘be ‘regarded as rather 
members of Simidae (family of apes). than those of 
Hominidae (family of man). 


In 1891, Eugene Dubois discovéred from Trinil 


in Java, some remains of a creature, which has been 
named .Pithecanthropus erectus. The name Pithe- 


canthropus now was however -proposed by Haeckel- 


before. its actual discovery. Hence the name Pithe- 


canthrepus erectus. It shows greater resemblance to 
man than to the ape. Its brain capacity was 850 cubic: 
` cenjtimeter whereas it’: 


is 600 cubic centimeter 
higher apes and 1,000 cubic. centimeter in the case: of 
It is, 
however, regarded as an ape-man, an ape-like creature 
with some prosimity towards some -man-like _chatac- 
ters. 

Sinanthropus pekinensis is another similar find 
found at -Chou-kou-tien near Pekin in China. These 


two Pithecanthropus erectus and Sinanthropus Pekin- 


- ensis flourished and died between Upper Pliocene and 


` They include the remains from Heidelberg in Germany.. 
Dawson discovered from Piltdown' 
at Sussex in England some interesting remains which’ 
were later considered to be belonging to an oldest 
It has been named - 


Lower Pleistocene, 
Nearer approach to man is made by next finds, 


In 1911-12, 


man like creature in Europe: . 
Eoanthropus, was estimated to be 1800 cubic centi- 


_ meters. The jaw, however, shows some chimpanzee 


characters. 


In 1908 at Mauer, near Heidelber g ) 
Otto Shotensack found out a complete jaw which 
when: restored ` by craniometrio’ measurements Hed to 
the discovery of'a nearer approach to man-like 


creatures. It has been named Paleanthropus heidel- ` 


bergensis. 
These two semi-human creatures—Eoaathropus 
dawsoni and Paleanthropus heidelbergensis- were 


_ soni was of a lower palaeolithic age. 


_ France. 


in. 


‘possible traces 6f human habitation: 


in Germany; 
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living mostly on the river banks. Their artifacts are 
scattered in the gravel on river beds. These aitifacts 
have been termed~ palaeoliths, The whole of the 
Pleistocene civilization has been called ` Palaeolithic 
culture. The Stone implements found in ‘this -periód 
were mostly crude and there was very little crafts- 
manship in the earlier specimens. The culture of the¥ 
Paleanthropus heidelbergensis and Hoanthropus daw- 
This was river 
drift culture and the climate then was quite warm in 
interglacial period: The earliest culture is called Chel- 
lean from Chelles on the Somme in. France. After 
that came the Acheulian Culture from St. Acheul in. 
The Acheulian `- culture marked a positive 
advance towards better civilisation. The artifacts of 
this period. were also finer. i 

The Narmada and the Godavari`finds, are asso- 
ciated with early Pliestocene fauna. They are hand’ 
axes of undoubted vestiges of earliest Pliestocene 
man in India. 

The stone finds in the Kashimir region iid in the 
N.-E. India by the Survey of DeTerra and. Patterson» 
of the Yale-Cambridge expedition in 1934-35 .prove 
thé existence of man from early Palaeolithic to late 
Neolithic times. Various types ` of hand axes were — 
discovered by them in the Soan Valley area, so they 
have termed it as “Soan Culture” like the Cliellean 


and the Acheulian cultures of Europe. et 


In 1940, Profs. N. K. Bose and D. Sen’ diasovered” bi 
over one thousand hand-axes from Kuliana in “Mayur- ~ : 


_bhanj after excavating two ‘pits. Celts aré also found | 


in the Ranchi district and one was. also found in 
N-E. Assam. In Karnul district in. Madras one cave 
was excavated with Phestocene animal remains and 
Many stone 
implements, cave paintings, ètc, are f ound in € 
different parts of India, specially in Mirzapur, U.P. 


. and in Singanpur, C.P. These prove ample’ evidence 


of human éccupation in ‘India from the Palaeolithic - 
times. But unfortunately as no skeletal remains ' of 
man associated with these finds have so. far, been 
discovered, we-are not in<a position’ to form. ah. idea: 
of what-type of man lived during this periód. À 

= Next stage in the evolutionary. line of. man Was) 
shown by the “Neanderthal man, the remains- of 
which was found at Dusseldorf in Germany in 1856." 
Similar remains have also been_found from Gibralter, 


France, Belgium and. Austria on different -dccasions. 


They dwelt in caves as -the climate was very cold at’ 


“that time. They were savage-like people with a short, 


stature and-with @ large’ brain cavity (1408 C. ©.` 
Cranial. capacity). Their ‘cultural stage has- been 
named Mousterian from: Le Moustier cave in the 
Vezeve valley in France. The implements -of the 
Mousterian culture showed greater craftsmanship. 
Neanderthal man was more intelligent. - Ceremonial 


burial is betrayed from their remains. The Australian 
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type of head is like the Neanderthal in the region 
of forehead and nose, 


After this, human remains in the form of a skull 


and other parts of the body were found at Broken 
Hill in Northern Rhodesia of South Africa, in 1921, 
This type has been named Homo rhodesiensis or 
W Rhodesian man. They are nearer to the human ances- 
eo = than the Neanderthal man. They were more 
advanced in evolutionary line and had straight legs 
as in modern man instead of bent legs as in the 
_ Neanderthal type. 


All along, these man-like creatures lived a savage 
life. They were naked. They had no domesticated 
animal. The® later types especially the Neanderthal 
man knew how to kindle a fire, burnt charcoal has 
been found associated with their remains. This they 
did by striking flint pieces against each other. The 
stone elements were used mostly as scrapers, handaxes 
called coup-de-poing.. These people were mostly 
hunters and they lived on the flesh of the animals 
which they killed. At first they ate raw flesh. Then 

4. they used fire for roasting flesh. Their hunting was 
also peculiar. They would drive a herd of wild ani- 
mals from three sides and leave one precipitous side 
open. The animals would be compelled to jump 
from this steep side and would perish below. Then 
the primitive hunters would go there and would use 
_ their hand-made scrapers to scrape out the skin and 

Seut flesh from the body. 


After this came the Upper Palaeolithic age cor- 
responding to the Upper Plesistocene. The early 
people who used to dwell in caves for the rigorous 
cold climate came out in the open air with the close 
of the Glacial climate. We are now approaching 

gue and more to the true man. The Upper Palaeo- 
lithic culture is represented by three types, Cro-Mag- 
non, Grimaldi and Chancelade. 

The Cromagnon people were tall with a height of 
6 ft. They had long arms and large brain capacity 
(cranial capacity 1800 C. C.) The modern Cauca- 
sie _ people are their descendants. The Grimaldi 
people | were comparatively of lesser height 5 feet 4 
inches. They had flat nose and out of them emerged 
the Negro type. Out of the Chancelade the Mongo- 
lians evolved or in other words it can be said that 
the Upper Palaeolithic, Cromagnon, Grimaldi and 
Chancelade races have definite affinities with the 


three living varieties of mankind, viz., the Caucasic, 
the Negro and the Mongol and are termed Homo. 

Culturally speaking the Mousterian culture wag 
followed by the Aurignacian culture some 20,000 years 
ago. This culture was built up by the Cromagnon 
and Grimaldi people. The stone implements were 
finer and showed better craftsmanship. Ornaments in 
the form of beads and marine shells were used, 
Ornamentation, painting and sculpture had also been ` 
seen in some caves of France and Spain. Earlier 
paintings were made by charcoal whereas in later 
stages colouring matter, in the form of mineral pig- 
ments, was used. 

The Aurignacian culture was followed by Solu- 
trean and Magdalenian cultures. In these cultures” 
evidence of better craftsmanship, art, painting and 
sculpture are obtainable. Cattle, sheep and goats 
have been domesticated. Farming has also begun 
to be practised. This was a time nearly 10,000 years 
ago. 

The Homo sapiens or the modern man has be- 
come established in the Upper Palaeolithic period. 
After this man has become acquainted with the use 
of metals and its alloys. The Stone Age is followed 
by a Copper Age. After this came the Bronze Age. 
This is followed by the Iron Age. At present we are 
living in an age of coal and electricity and a future 
atomic age can be seen in the horizon. 


The cultural stages can be correlated to the 
standard stratigraphical scale like this : 
Period Culture Years 
Iron Age 3,000 years ago 
Bronze Age 5,000 years ago 
Holocene Copper age 6,000 years ago 
Neolithic Age 10,000 years ago 
Mesolithic Age 15,000 years ago 
Pleistocene Palaeolithic Upper: sassen c 
Middle......... 
LOWe? ss aiaee 
PALAEOLITHIC PERIOD 
Period Human type Fears 
Cromagnon & i 
Upper Palaeolithic Grimaldi 20,000 years ago 
Chancelade 
Middle Palaeolithic Neanderthal 60,000 to 150,000 
years ago. 
Lower Palaeolithic Heidelberg 400,000 to 1,500,000 
years ago 
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A life a minute! How appalling ! Yet that is the 
heavy toll that tuberculosis takes in India. Right 
from the big cities like Calcutta and Bombay down 
to the remotest village, there .is hardly. any place 
which can be called immune from the clutches of this 
disease. The incalculable suffering it inflicts on 
individuals, their families and the nation as a whole 
demands that an all-out effort not merely of experts 
and social organisations but of the entire community 
should be made to successfully fight and eradicate 
this pestilence from the country. 

The incidence of tuberculosis is alarmingly on 
the increase in West Bengal, more so in the city of 
Calcutta and the neighbouring industrial areas. It is 
said that there are 2,50,000 known cases of tuberculosis 
in West Bengal. The unknown cases must be surely 
ten times more. The mortality rate of this disease 
is also very high specially between the age group of 
15 to 45. It takes away the youth during the best 
creative years of their lives, and makes the nation 
poorer day by day. The tragedy of the situation is 
more apparent, when it is known that tuberculosis is 
entirely a preventible disease, and in the continents 
of America and Europe the spread of the disease has 
been successfully checked with modern scientific 
developments in treatment. 

In India, on the contrary, this disease is spread- 
ing more and more and though the people are 
gradually waking up to the realities of the situation, 
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and are at last realizing that the building up of a 
united tuberculosis front is as much the concern of 
the people as that of their government, the progress 
in this direction has been painfully slow. It is grati- 
fying to note, however, that the life-long services of 
a few pioneers in the field have at last been appre- 
ciated and the people are coming forward to fulfii 
the mission left unfinished by them. x 

One of the few pioneers in the field who dedicated 
the whole of his life, for eradicating this curse from 
Bengal, was the late Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray, one of 
the founders: of the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital 
(re-named as the K. S. Ray Tuberculosis Hospital 
after his death in 1950). 

Born with a silver spoon in his mouth in a highly 
enlightened zeminder family of Calcutta and East 
Bengal, young Kumud Sankar received his early 
education in Calcutta and- proceeded to Europe for 
higher education. He joined the University of Edin- 
burgh and took his B.Sc. and M.A. and began 
studying medicine. He passed the M:B. from the 
same University and having obtained the M. Bg 
C.H.B. degree qualified himself as a surgeon. A 
very bright career lay open before him. He could 
come back-to Calcutta and easily build up a roaring 
practice and in a few years roll in wealth and occupy 
the foremost position among the elites of the city. 
But Providence had shaped him for higher purposes 
and instead of coming back to Calcutta, armed with 
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a high foreign degree, with the sole object of earning 
money, he took a course of action which determined 
the future course of his life. With the prophetic 
vision of a seer, he saw the imminent danger of 
and 


tuberculosis that the country was faced with 
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determined to fight it out. To 
equip himself in this struggle he 
joined the Ochilhill Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium in Scotland as the Re- 
sident Medical Officer and after a 
few years, during the World War 
I, become its Superintendent. 
After the war, Kumud Sankar 
returned to Calcutta. The idea of 
starting a Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
and through it to launch an attack 
against tuberculosis was foremost in 
his mind. But it was difficult to 
begin work, particularly in a society 
ignorant and apathetic and the 
most serious obstacle was the 
necessary funds. But he had 
not to wait for long. A heaven- 
born opportunity came of itself. 
Provas Chandra Ghosh, a young 
medical student and son of a well- 
known rich medical man of Cal- 
cutta, had been suffering from tuber- 
culosis and young Kumud Sankar 
along with Dr. B. C. Roy, was entrusted with his 
treatment. Tuberculosis was at that time, and. to a 
certain extent still is, considered a social stigma in 
' our country and the patient along with his family is 
subjected to social boycott. Though rich, young 
Provas Chandra was no exception to this social 


injustice. Friends left him, relations avoided him, 
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even his near and dear ones neglected him and 
shunned his company, and this cut him to the very 
depth of his young and sensitive heart. Throughout 
his long and acute suffering, he deeply felt of this 
cruel injustice meted out to an unfortunate tuber- 
cular patient and determined to 
root it out. But it was not for 
him to see his long-cherished wish 
fulfilled. With all their efforts the 
physicians could not save this 
precious life and he sucumbed to 
this disease, but before his death 
he bequeathed by will, all his 
property, nearly two lakhs of rupees, 
and some land to a Board of 
Trustees, consisting of Acharya P.C. 
Ray, Dr. B. C. Roy and Sri B. K. 
Ghosh,- Bar-at-Law, .to start a 
Tuberculosis Hospital in Bengal. 
Provas Chandra had entrusted 
his property in worthy hands and the 
trustees did not neglect the sacred 
trust laid upon them. In the year 
1923, the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital was started with only four beds 
and young Dr. K. S. Ray was placed 
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in charge of it, as Hony. Secretary and Superin- 


tendent. 


Bengal had no tuberculosis hospital at that time 
and there was hardly any provision for the admission 
and treatment of tubercular patients in the few 
general hospitals. As a result the poor victims to 
this disease had no other alternative but to suffer 
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ard wait, neglected by society and deserted by 
friends and family, till death relieved them of all 
their sufferings and sorrows. Proper treatment was 
not available and as society was hopelessly ignorant 
about the very a, b, c of nursing, the disease rapidly 
spread among the rich and the poor alike and in a 
few years created an alarming situation in the 
country. Just at this time the hospital was started. 





Dr. 


The trustees and the hospital authorities very 
soon realized what a difficult task they had under- 
taken, for though tuberculosis was dreaded more 
than death, there was hardly any sympathetic 
response from the people. Instead of coming forward 
to help this infant institution, people stood against 
it. This was evident when the trustees after examin- 
ing many different places, selected the present site, 
a large section of the people, educated and influential, 
vehemently opposed the scheme. 

Jadavpur at that time was not what it is today. 
It was a low marshy land, full of jungles asd filthy 
ponds and was an ideal breeding ground for 
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mosquitoes. The ignorant public had an idea, long 
since exploded, that tuberculosis cannot be cured 
except in a healthy climate, a so-called Sanatorium 
or health resort. Bengal is particularly unfortunate 
in having very few such healthy places and it was 
not also possible for thousands of Bengali patients to. 
travel to a healthy distant province for their treat- 
ment. The establishment of the hospital within the 
province itself, had made it convenient particularly 
for patients from the poor and middle class com- 
munity to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
coming under modern scientific hospital treatment. 

The hospital was started and a small building 
was constructed but the difficulties did ndt end there. 
Tuberculosis was at that time looked upon as a social 
stigma and not only lay men but even physicians 
had an unreasonable dread of it. So at the beginning 
the authorities experienced great difficulties in run- 
ning the hospital for want of doctors and attendants. 
Doctors came and went and as trained nurses were 
not available, untrained people had to be engaged 
for attending upon the patients. These people dreaded 
the disease so much that many of them often fled 
from their jobs for fear of infection. Amidst all these 
initial difficulties, Kumud Sankar stood unmoved. 
His courage, sincerity of purpose and selfless devo- 
tion to the cause slowly influenced a small group of 
physicians and nurses, who now gathered round him 
and decided to stick to their posts. The problem of 
suitable staff for efficiently running the hospital was 
thus gradually solved. 

But there were other difficulties. The hospital 
was started with a very small beginning as the money 
available did not permit of a bigger enterprise. But 
soon the trustees felt the need of enlarging the 
hospital and shortly afterwards another small building 
was added. But for want of lands the hospital could 
not be enlarged and lands could not be acquired 
except without government help. But the foreign 
bureaucratic government of that time was quite in- 
different and apathetic and there was hardly any 
public agitation to force the government undertake 
the work. The Calcutta Medical Aid and Research 
Society which had been formed by the trustees a 
few months after the hospital had been started, tried 
to attract public sympathy and support towards this 
humanitarian work through various ways, till their 
efforts attracted some amount of public attention 
and sympathy and the matter could no longer be 
ignored by the government. The government at last 
had. to come forward and it was in the year 1929, six 
long years after the hospital had been started, that 
the Government of Bengal sanctioned a capital grant 
of rupees one lakh for the construction of the 
hospital building and for acquisition of land. The 
Corporation of Calcutta was the next to come forward 
with a substantial help. Encouraged by the grants 
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from the Government and the Corporation, several 
public bodies like the Calcutta Port Trust, the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, the I.F.A. and 
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many other organisations contributed substantially 


towards the development of the institution. Apart 
from these, many benevolent rich people made 


individual donations and a considerable amount of 
public subscriptions was collected by the society, and 
in this way the 32 wards, cottages, temporary sheds, 
amounting to 527 beds, grew up making the hospital 
the biggest and one of the best tuberculosis hospitals 
in the East. Of these 527 beds, more than 300 are 
free beds and the rest are paying. The majority of 
the free beds are maintained by the Government of 
Bengal, the Calcutta Corporation, the Port Com- 
missioners, the Indian Red Cross and the Railways. 
The Government of India has also made 
for 50 refugee beds. 

West Bengal has 2,000 beds for tuberculosis 
patients whereas the number of known cases of the 
disease exceeds. 250,000. The situation is really 


provision 
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deplorable. Due to non-availability of seats, thou- 
sands of applicants are forced to remain on the 
waiting list for years, thus minimizing the chances 
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Laboratory. Microscope examination 
of their recovery and with the full danger of infect- 
ing others at home and outside. 

Tuberculosis is altogether a preventible disease 
and though prevention is always better than cure, it 
is certainly curable under favourable circumstances. 
With the wonderful modern developments in surgery 


and the application of anti-biotics like Streptomycin 


and the recently discovered drugs like PAD. 
Iso-Niazod, ete., the disease now can be easily 





Operation Theatre 


with up-to-date Operation Table 


checked and cured and the percentage of cure in this 
hospital can favourably be compared with other 
hospitals in India and abroad. 

The K. S. Ray Tuberculosis Hospital is one of 
the oldest and one of the best hospitals in India. 
Unlike many hospitals in India there is no provincial 
or other discrimination and, patients suffering from 
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tuberculosis of any race, community, age or sex are 
eligible for admission. 

The hospital has its own laboratory, X-ray plant, 
and a well-equipped operation theatre where all 
modern operations for the disease are done by 


a 
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in the Operation Theatre a lady patient is being 
chloroformed before operation 


experts, Lobectomy or the complete or partial remo- 
val of the affected part of the lung ‘had not so far 
been attempted here. It is to learn this new method 
of operation so as to apply it to the benefit of 
patients here, that the late Dr. K. S. Ray himself 
went to Vellore and met an untimely death. The 
death of this noble soul has been an irreparable loss 
to the hospital and for a few years this operation 





K. P. M. Ward, Tuberculosis Hospital 


could not be attempted here. But the trusted follow- 
ers, that the late Dr. K. S. Ray left, have fulfilled 
their leader’s unfinished work and this operation has 
recently been carried out here, the first successful 
operation of this type by an Indian surgeon in 
Bengal. 
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The hospital has its own underground drainage, 
sewage pumping and purification plants, and other 
necessary sanitary arrangements. The new water 
supply arrangement with a central water-tower, 73 ft. 
high with a capacity of 40,000 gallons with water pipe 
connections to the various wards, has removed a long- 
starding want of the inmates. The hospital has its ow#f 
steam laundry, where bleaching and washing of the 
clothes of the patients and the staff are done. 


Thus from a very small beginning consisting only 
of four beds the hospital has, within the last thirty 
years, developed into the biggest hospital of its kind. 
But the authorities are still finding it impossible to 
meet the growing demands from the pe®ple. To cope 
with this, a small out-door department was opened in 
1950 in a room -attached to one of the wards. As the 
number of patients seeking treatment rapidly increased, 
the out-door department was shifted to a portion of 





Blood is being infused 


A patient is under operation. 
into the patient’s body through a tube 


the new building with an improved accommodation of 
two rooms. But this also falls far short of the require- 
ment of the huge number of patients. A new separate 
building, with necessary equipments and appliances is 
urgently needed for this department. This will 
approximately cost a lakh of rupees and the hospital 
is waiting for a generous donation from a philan- 
thropist, after whom the out-door department may fitly 
be named. 


The problem of accommodation is still far from 
being solved. Though quarters have been built for the 
resident staff, nurses and ward-workers including the 
sweepers and the menial staff, these are quite inade- 
quate and require immediate additions and improve- 
ments. Another most urgent requirement for the 
hospital is a suitable hall for the recreation of the 
patients. In the modern treatment of tuberculosis 
much importance is given to Diversional Fherapy. 


wy 


K. S. RAY TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, JADAVPUR 


Physical rest and mental recreation are indispensable 
for the successful treatment of tuberculosis and to 
provide some recreation for the ailing patients a hall 
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Kamala Nehru Block. Built in 1951. T. B. Hospital, Jadavpur 


where arrangement for light indoor 
games, cinema shows, socials, 
lectures and other functions for 
the benefit and recreation of the 
patients, can be made, is a long- 
standing need for the hospital. The 
hospital authorities and the suffering 
patients are eagerly looking forward 
for the day when some generous 
philanthropist would come forward 
and help the hospital in erecting a 
suitable hall for this purpose. 
Though proper arrangement for the 
recreation of the patients is not 
possible without suitable accom- 
modation, the authorities are some- 
how doing their best in this direction. 
There is a patients’ recreation club 
in the hospital maintained and 
managed by the patients themselves, 
and to provide recreation for the 
patients arrangements have been 
made for indoor games like cards, 
carrom, chess, ludo, etc., in the 
various wards. There are a few radios to provide 
enjoyment for the patients. There is a small library 
which is entirely managed by the patients, but for 
want of funds an adequate number of books could not 
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be procured to sufficiently meet the demands of such 
a large number of patients. Several public bodies and 
libraries have from time to time contributed books 
and magazines to the library but it 
is still insufficient to meet the 
demands. The patients expect that 
sympathetic authors and publishers 
all over Calcutta would not lag 
behind and help making the library 
rich with their works and publication, 
and thus help the patients to enliven 
the dull dreary days of their 
suffering. 

Thus much has been done, yet many 
things remain undone. The hospital 
has a vast area and there is ample 
land in the premises of the hospital 
for addition of further blocks of wards 
if necessary funds are available from 
the sympathetic public. A thousand- 
bedded modern hospital with all latest 
scientific arrangements for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and all amenities 
for the patients was the dream of the 





purification plant. From here the purified | | |] 
liquid passes into a large protected jheel 


late Dr. K. S. Ray, and if Bengal has to successfully 
fight out one of the greatest menaces that is eating 


into the vitals of the people, the public must come for- 
ward and help fulfilling the dream. 
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A super Piper-Cub spraying Aldrin over an infested 





area somewhere in Rajasthan 


WIDESPREAD LOCUST BREEDING 


. London Centre Surveys Position in India and Middle East 


BreepDINc by desert locusts. which has recently been on a 
considerable scale in India and Pakistan, is likely to 
continue for another two months, says the latest situation 
summary issued by the Anti-Locust Research Centre in 
London. 


In India, swarms were reported in Rajasthan, Punjab, 
PEPSU, Ajmer, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh 
and north-eastern Madhya Pradesh. In the desert and 
cultivated areas of Rajasthan, in Punjab (India), PEPSU, 
Ajmer, Delhi and Uttar Pradesh there was egg-laying on 





A sandy hill, which is an ideal place for locusts 
to lay eggs on 


In July, the summary notes, the movement of swarms 
in Pakistan was mainly eastwards towards the rainfall areas 
in Sind, Bahawalpur, Punjab (Pakistan), and India. 
These swarms were maturing or mature, and egg-laying 
took place in the Las Bela and Karachi areas and in 
Sind, where hoppers began to appear in the first half of 
the month, 


During early morning and late evening hours, locusts 

on the ground—hoppers, adults with freshly-acquired wings 

or fliers—become inactive and retire in thick clusters in 
bushes and wild grasses 


scale, and the hatching that began in 
Jaisalmer in mid-July soon spread through -all the 
infested areas. “Further layings and hatchings are likely 
to take place in the next two months in Pakistan and 
India,” says the summary, 

Forecasting further breeding in the summer-rains belt 


an extensive 
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of French Equatorial and West Africa, the summary saya According to late reports, mature swarms from! the 
that more hatchings and layings are likely in northern and south reached south-east Turkey early in May; and by 
eastern Ethiopia, western British Somaliland and South- June 8 there was fairly widespread egg-laying along the 
western Arabia. Euphrates. Hatchings began in mid-May, and control 
operations were continued until early 
July. lIraq’s control campaign ended 
on July 28; earlier in the month, 
hatchings were reported in northern 
Mosul. In Afghanistan, egg deposits 
in some parts of the country were 
destroyed in June, and a mature 
swarm was seen in Kandahar in late 
June and some immature swarms in 
early July. In Persia, swarms were 
seen in June and July. 

Numerous maturing and mature 
swarms were reported in Western Aden 
Protectorate throughout July. In the 
second half of the month, hoppers 
were seen west of Aden, and in early 
August there were heavy hatchings in 
some areas. In Eastern Aden Protecto- 
rate some swarms were reported in 
July, and at the end of the month and 


early in August there was hea 
(Left) A winged adult, soon after shedding its skin inthe last hopper infestation —BIS z 
hopper stage. (Right) A hopper in one of its moulting stages September 1953. ; 
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Surveying the situation in various 
countries, the Research Centre reports 
that in Western Africa desert locust 
swarms have spread westwards to 
Mauritania, French West Africa ; and, 
breeding, whose full extent is not 
known, is taking place in the territory 
©f Chad, French Equatorial Africa. 
Nigeria was reported clear, as were 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and 
Egypt. With the exception of im- 
mature swarms near Dier ez Zor, the 
whole of Syria was free in July, while 
Jordan and Israel were presumed 
clear. Kuwait and Oman were free 
in July, but in the latter country a 
thin swarm was seen on August 2. 

Following the heavy rains of July, 
there were numerous reports of im- 
mature and mature swarms in some 
greas of Ethiopia, and there was exten- 
pive laying in late-July|early-August in 
these areas and in the sub-coastal and 
coastal areas of Eritrea. Layings were 
also reported in north-east Eritrea 


near the Sudan boundary and in some The map shows the division of the Desert-breeding areas into Eastern, 
parts of the Sudan, Central and Western Circles 
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ART AS A MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 


By DEVIPROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY 


I 

Every variety of earned livelihood is the reward of a 
struggle which ends in the pursuit of self-preservation. 
The process involved in this regard is that of a business, 
pure and simple. The artist cannot escape from this 
necessity if he were to live by his own earnings.’ There- 
fore he has to sell his pictures for a return to keep 
going. 

The usual practice with the purchaser of our concern, 
leaving out a few exceptions, is to set mind on maximum 
gain at minimum cost. This is successfully effected by 
the gentle art of pitying tne needy. The procedure in 
vogue is very simple and well-considered. The pay- 
master pats the artists with a patronizing spirit and gets 
him round to accept a sensible advice. The sympathy 
broadly hints at lowering the figure of the price to suit 
the convenience of the buyer. The adviser is priviliged 
to make such reasonable adjustment because he solemnly 
believes that he is the sole custodian of high principles 
that protect people from going wrong; as such he is 
obliged to implement the guiding points to prevent others 
from being imposed upon py the artist. The responsi- 
bility thus discouraged incidentally serves as a lesson to 
the artist also to realise his own worth. The knowledge 
had to be thrust upon the artist to get rid of the conceit, 
otherwise a promising career would be ruined. This is 
how the conscience of the adviser is kept clear, and the 
artist is saved from a ruinous end. 

The amazing effect of the perfo: mance is that good 
counsel prevails without encountering any disagreement. 
The artist readily yields to the generous offer by pre- 
senting a very happy appearance as a result of the bar- 
gain. But one who is in the know of things will say, 
what is observed on the surface is not true. The ex- 
pression worn is a mask. It is used to hide a streami 
of tears which has been drawn out by the current of 
short, the self-deception is 
a desperate challenge to his own lot. 

Despite the presence of all these depressing factors 
the artist has one consolation to his credit and that is, he 
does not feel the pangs of hunger as much as an average 
man with good appetite does, since the ailment of the 
stomach has gone chronic and the pain has become quite 
bearable due to his accommodating habits. 

The business as I have described is dependent on a 
demand created by the needs of interested parties, namely, 
the buyer and the seller. But in the present case the 
need is confined to one side. Tt is that of the artist, who 
keeps himself occupied without having a prospective 


_ buyer in view. He cannot help painting because he is 


practically haunted by an irresistible force to give vent 
to an expression which demands an immediate release. 
It is all due to the fits of inspiration which, some wise 
men think, is a disorder of the mental faculty. 

~ Placed as he is, he cannot afford to look for security, 
that would provide him with an appropriate return as 


=> > 


any other businessman does, to safeguard his interest. 
So the assessment of the monetary value of his words is 
left to the mercy of those who evade proper payment but 
yet they are recognised as connoisseurs, patrons and so 
on. It is needless to add that the connoisseur, endowed- 
with the essential quality to support the cause of art, is 
a rare being in our country. Those, we are familiar 
with, are in most cases made to order by force of cir- 
cumstances as distinct from products of true cuiture or 
inner consciousness. Hence it is evident that the moti- 
vating element behind the patronage is vanity and no: 
appreciation as it should be. Eventually the acquisition 
of an object of art serves as a symbol of status rather 
than as evidence of the owner’s taste. It is a thing 
possessed under obligation to follow a cultural drive, 
rather an indispensable fashion of the time 

One may be curious to inquire, has the artist not a 
sense of honour to rise against the treatment he receives 
for no fault of his own? Of course, he has. In fact he 
is no less sensitive when hurt than any other honourable 
being. But how to drive the fact home and claim a 
recognition in society where everybody seems to be wiser 
than the artist and each individual is too keen to maintain 
his dignity that stands for domination ? Considering the 
queer position, can the artist dare to reveal his bleeding 
heart for justice, and even if he were bold enough to 


- take a risk would one care to listen to the most formi- 


dable enemy of simple life? Is he not regarded as the 
accomplished seducer of innocent victims who succumb 
to the glamour of his art that produces nothing else but 
accessories of luxury? Does he not freely use these 
objects for a propaganda to excite sensuous inclinations? 
The success in this direction is so wide that even holy 
places have not been spared from his unabashed assaults. 
Quite a number of temple sculptures in stone bear the 
records of such awful deeds. The serene atmosphere of 
the holy places has been subjected to pollution by the 
erotic message of the artist. The creations which convey 
the message, though old in age, yet are uncomfortably 
fresh) and virile. The qualities had been preconceived 
with a deliberate motive to defy the onslaughts of time 
and destroy all the principles of high ethics. 

The pious naturally get perturbed when they come 
in direct contact with these hard rocks transformed into 
soft human flesh and that too of the full-fledged youth 
of the far sex. The attraction behind the enchanting 
contours of their shapely figures is so great that even the 
pious find it difficult to resist the desire to throw a fleet- 
ing glance at the unholy sight, but to their surprise and 
misfortune the glance soon gets riveted on the spot to 
make them realise that they are no less susceptible to 
the reaction of the forbidden acts than any common man. 
So the holy men get themselves entrapped into confession 
that a sincere message of the artist tells nothing else 
but truth, which must be acknowledged. Having the 
sanction from’ the saintly persons we may safely proceed 
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to confirm that the response is neither a sin nor a crime 
but an obedience to the law of nature. 


This is one aspect of human emotion. Similarly 


there are other emotions and the devotional is one of 
We shall do well to make a note that all different. 


them. 
emotions function under certain provocations and the 


(effect in each case is conditioned by environmental influ- 


ences in keeping with the temperament and sensitive 
quality of the individual. Therefore, however powerful 
a man-made religion or code of morals might be, it would 
be powerless against a greater force to which the indivi- 
dual is apt to surrender on account of his susceptible 
temperament. Let us conclude from this, that the 
values of all emotions are just the same in the realm of 


art because they only serve to be the means and not the 


end. The end is the consolidation of the total effect, 
that is to say how the goal is achieved, a form of beauty 
made. 

Now let us come back to the business side and see 
how the artist fares in his profession to meet the demands 
of modern times and solves his problems of a steady in- 
come. The only place that offers prosopect of entertain- 


t “ing such a hope is a commercial firm which utilises the 


= 


rise equal to the occasion, by setting an 


“services of the artist for a lucrative return. 


Il 


To fit in with the objective of the business, the artist 
has to go through a rigid course of discipline which ulti- 
mately makes him a mere machine. The arrangement in 
this direction places the employer in a position of vantage 
to secure a calculated profit because the machine does not 
feel but it works in obedience without exhaustion or pro- 
test. Thus volumes of popular art are reproduced in no 
time and at a very low cost. This is manipulated by the 
skill of the artist in co-operation with the business brain 
of one who knows how to exploit. In the circumstances 


. the expectation of profit would have been a failure if 


the artist were allowed a freedom of thought or per- 
mitted to wait for the mood which never comes un- 
less he is kicked., The artist can take the kick and 
exemplary 
power of self-control. He simply refuses to violate 
the conditions of his contract which gave him a chance 
to linger and bear the burden of life. So art is made 
to cater to popular taste at the cost of the artist’s soul. 
Here I must add that all tastes are created and then 
they are acquired either by close association or by the 
pressure of fashion or exploitation. So one can see 
what this popular taste means, and where it may lead 
to. ` 
This is not the full story of the artists plight. 
There again is the ill-informed critic who is gifted 
with strong likes and dislikes and they function extra- 
ordinarily well when the critic attends to the call of 


vindication. The weapons used for this noble cause 
“are his own convictions which are based on fancies 
stimulated by some prevailing fashion. The convic- 
tions are driven home to make the innocent believe 


that the critic can do no wrong once his views have 


tE 


been recorded in print, so his verdict stands for ever, 
though the assets which miake bold for such assertion 
might verge on profound ignorance. However, this 
little drawback does not undermine the position of his 
authority, since his articles are in demand to fill up 
special columns, strictly reserved for cultural issues. 
The editors do not as a rule interfere with the contents 
so long ag they have the quality of abstruseness and 
the same is veiled in obscurity of language, with the 
result, indiscriminate comments are invited either to 
boost one artist to dizzy heights or condemn the other 
to humility for the simple reason that the latter would 
not surrender to the veiws of the critic. 
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One can well imagine the consequences of such 
attitude when vindictive comments are made effective. 
It may be disastrous enough to lead a really good artist 
to frustration from which he might never recover. The 
inclination in favour of reckless comment therefore 
defeats the purpose of honest criticism, which stands for 
constructive work and not destruction as is often prac- 
tised to settle differences of personal opinions in 
private life. 


Summing up the whole situation, we may conclude 
that the life of an artist is not always that of a dreamer 


as is assumed. On the contrary, he is as much under 
the crushing wheels of stern realities as any common 
man is. The only difference betweem the commoner and 
the creative artist is that no amount of good le can 
persuade the latter to give up struggle in pursuit of art 
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and take up another profession as a commoner would. 

He is indeed a strange phenomenon because to him! 
there is no such thing as a lasting satisfaction which 
comes as a result of an achievement. By temperament 
he simply cannot dwell on one success, he is ever rest- 
less, ever searching for new form’ of beauty to interpret 
their aesthetic appeals through an approach different from 
what has already been done. In short, struggle itself 
fights shy to test his patience which happens to be the 
main reservoir of his energy, the capital which helps 
him’ to work against odds. But every capital is liable 
to exhaustion if it is drained without recouping the 
loss. 

Patience too has its limits, and the limit is reached 
when the artist fails to compromise with the physical 
hunger that renders him! helpless to fight against his own 
will, with the result that he succumbs to the strain and 
resigns from his mission. So one artist is lost, likewise 
it is quite possible that full many a talent of great 
promise must have perished on account of the oppression 
enforced by wrong ideas of values. 

The only remedy to save the situation from further 
deterioration lies in the liberation of the mind which 
has been frozen by dont’s of rigid conventions. The 
convention might have served some good purposes in 
the remote past, but they have ceased to function to- 
day since there is a world of difference between that 
life and the {ife we live in our present environment. 

The process of evolution or the warmth of life that 
seeks harmony through toleration and adjustments means 
nothing to the followers of the convention, for the 
simple reason that their blood has become cold, as 
cold as fossils buried for ages under masses of ice. 
Therefore they can be classed as mobile carcasses who 
exist for life negation only by preaching the ideals of 
of self-denial, simplicity and so on, of course without 
knowing the commitments involved in these great 
‘pursuits. 

Self-denial might have a lofty ideal as its basis 
but in practical use it betrays its own cause for the 
simple reason that the dead associated with the denial 
has no negative function to its credit.* This could be 
substantiated by the fact that every deed has an objective 
to fulfil and the fulfilment awards a satisfaction which 
is nothing else but a return of the dividend. This is a 
contradiction to the meaning of denial which is an act 
of negation, therefore it must be devoid of any return. 
In the circumstances we shall have to be content with 
such consolation as a self-betrayal can give. 

Similarly the idea of simplicity is enwrapped by 
illusion. It must have been gathered to distract people 
from indulging in extravagance; but to our misfortune 
the misinterpretation of the meaning has gradually 
settled to the belief that discouragements of all physical 
comforts satisfied the end of the ideal. It is a wrong 
conclusion because comfort is as much relative in its 
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practical application as is the varying quality of 
simplicity which is determined by an individual 
according to his leaning and upbringing. The standard 
of comfort also differs according to different stations 
of life. If it did not, then a beggar in torn rags would 
have been acclaimed as the simplest man living on 
earth. But we do not draw attention of the people te 
behold the beggar and make a hero out of hini, because 
he wears minimum of clothes, and is unmindful of 
their rotten condition. But the fact is the poor man 
had no choice to seek better clothes than what he had 
on, though he had all the desire to do so if that were 
possible. So it is a case of utter poverty and not 
simplicity. 

Simplicity in its true form is the résult of over- 
coming great complications. It is an adjustment of 
a situation that eliminates the discord created by a 
crowd of jarring elements. This cannot be achieved 
unless the heart echoes to the call of a higher exis- 
tence which does not necessarily mean discarding physi- 
cal comforts. 

In the circumstances, it would not be a folly to 
live for a fuller life by having the benefit of the best 
that the good earth can give and the man can achieve 
by his intelligence which helps to interpret human 
emotions that vitally concern you and me. 

That is our wishful thinking. But it may not be 
feasible because the misused ideals have developed in- 
to a mental disease. It is infested with contagious 
elements. It is ever alert to spread like wild fire. It 
is an undesireable current no doubt, but it can be 
checked before it assumes an alarming stage. The 
only check that can render a reliable service is the 
right type of education, particularly at home. 

I am! glad to say that the thinkers are not behind 
the needs of the time. The Government and a few 
lovers of art are doing their best to help the artist in 
every way they can. But it is not possible for any 
Government or a few lovers of art to pay all their 
attention to one particular faculty only or relieve each 
and every individual of his struggle by a regular supply 
of commissions. 

Therefore it is the duty of the public to see that 
the contributions to art which add to the national 
cultural wealth do not fade away for reasons I have 
already mentioned. 

I have tried to survey in my talk the problems, 
the artist has to face for a means of livelihood. I must 
admit, I have failed miserably to find a way out under 
the present conditions, but I shall feel happy if I have 
succeeded in drawing enough attention of my listeners 
to think for a while about what I have said after my 
voice is heard no more. * 

Courtesy : All India Radio 





* Broadcast from the Vijayawada 
on December 14 and 29, 1953. 


Station of All-India Radio 


THE CITY OF CALCUTTA AND THE NEW ALIGNMENT 
By Pror. P, C. CHAKRAVERTY, mse, rRas. (Lond) 


In 1690, Job Charnock and his men selected the 
present Dalhousie area for their residence. This selec- 
tion was based on several factors. Of those factors 
sanitation, hygienic condition and the strategic 
position of the place might have been first considered. 
Englishmen were at that time almost strangers in the 
land. Besides, they had to face other peoples of 
Europe in this Hooghly basin. 

The place so selected turned in’ course of time 
into an important residential quarter of the Euro- 
peans. It should be remembered that the then 
Dalhousie tank was the only source for the supply 
of drinking water to the settlers of that area. 

As years rolled by, the whole area was turned 
into a commercial centre having residential quarters 
only here and there. The development of commerce 
and industry in the suburbs demanded an expansion 
of the city. Residential quarters gradually shifted to 
the periphery, At that time the people of Britain and 
of other European countries used to settle in spacious 
areas having better amenities of life. But they would 
always put up in areas which were not far from the 
places of defence, ie, Fort William and the Police 
Headquarters. It is for this reason that the best part 


of the city is now occupied by buildings meant for 


commercial activities. For thousands of people the 
Dalhousie area is at present the vital region for 
earning their bread and butter.’ This also explains 
how in week days during office-hours there is a great 
pressure of traffic on the various means of commu- 
nication. This is why all routes converge to the 
Dalhousie area. 

With India’s attainment of independence the 
situation has changed. In an independent State of the 
Indian Union, foreign principles must not be rigidly 
followed in determining the alignment and the settle- 
ment pattern of a metropolis. It is high time that 
the old views are changed and new ideas and features 
are introduced for the prosperity and health of the 
people of the country. 

At present population in the city of Calcutta 
has tremendously increased and this has caused an 
enormous pressure on the city life. The spectacular 
feature is that thoroughfares of all types remain 
greatly congested during office-hours especially at the 
time of opening and closing of offices. Besides, the 
population which is ever on the increase demands 
occupations of various types. The people are housed 
iin illiventilated shelters. Commercial activities have 
mlo inereased in volume and multiplied. All these 


have become a great problem for the maintenance of 
a healthy atmosphere in the daily life of the city. 
The Government is conscious of the present draw- 


backs in the city and is eager to find out ways and 


means in order to relieve the pressure on various 
activities of the city life. At present the Govern- 
ment intends to solve the housing problem by 
increasing the total area of the city. This will 
become effective by reclaiming the area of the salt 
lake which les in the eastern part of the city. 

It may be remarked here that the circular canal 
which lies to the east of Manicktola and Shambazar 
and to the north of Baghbazar may be improved first. 
It may be recalled that one end of this canal is 
linked to the Hooghly river while the other end 
reaches the Vidyadhari river in the east. This canal 
is also navigable. 

At present the two banks of the canal are occu- 
pied mainly by godowns for merchandise and jute 
and warehouses for timber. It may be suggested here. 
that both the banks of the canal may be easily 
utilised for the construction of buildings in order to 
accommodate mercantile firms and the Government 
offices which are today occupying the healthy area of 
the city.. The facilities to be derived for this change 
of site are many. 

Firstly, the canal area is more spacious and the 
offices of all categories may be housed with their 
necessary requirements. 

Secondly, the alignment of the buildings along 
the two banks of the canal will create a beautiful 
secne. 

Thirdly, this area will then enjoy better facilities 
for transport. Inland waterways and the overland 
routes will carry passengers as well as the goods 
trafic. Railways can easily reach the commercial 
centres and this area, as the railway lines may pro- 
ceed from the Sealdah station along the canal to the 
Chitpur yard. On the two banks of the canal omni- 
buses and automobiles will ply up and down. This 
will surely relieve the pressure of traffic by roadways. 

Fourthly, the traffic routes in the city area may 
altogether be changed. There may be two Trunk 
routes linking the extreme ends of the city. Those 
routes may be maintained along the present Circular 
and the Strand roads. It may be incidentally men- 
tioned here that these two Trunk roads will surely 
cause a decrease in the number of road-accidents. 
Again, both banks of the canal may be utilised for 
the betterment of transport. In short, the pre- 
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sent Dalhousie Square will then be the nodal point 


` wherefrom routes will rather diverge to the Trunk. 
_roads lying at the extreme ends of the city and also. 


to roads in the canal zone. The present Dalhousie 
area with the adjacent Chowringhee and the maidan 
regions will be converted into a healthy place where 
residential quarters, recreation grounds, Swimming 
pools, play-grounds, educational institutions and 
hospitals will bring in a new atmosphere and change 
the face of the area. It may further be added ‘that 
“` under the present ‘political condition there is very 


little. reason to have the fort in the neighbourhood _ 
“of the Hooghly -basin,: This fort may be’ shifted to `- 
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any other suitable area in the east, which is strategi- 
cally more important for the maintenance of law 
and order on the border. In that case, the whole 
area, lying west‘of the Red Road and the Kidderpore 
Road may .be converted into an important residen- 
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tial centre in the midst of which the Governor's { 


house will diffuse moral inspiration to the neighbouring 
quarters, It will then be clear how this newly deve- 
loped residential quarter of the city will be °well 
communicated by the Port Trust Railway on a 
slight modification of the canal zone where industry 
and commerce will progress simultaneously. 

‘ifthly,’ thé tiew commertially developed area in 
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the Circular Canal Zone will stimulate the develop-. 


ment of the eastern part of the city. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that this sort 
of new adjustment in the settlement . pattern in 
the city of Calcutta will give ample scope for the 
, housing of the increasing population on modern lines. 


There the greater part of the site for habitation will. 


be provided with better sanitation and hygienic con- 
ditions. In addition, the entire canal area will assume 
a better aspect for the architectural development. 
It will establish better transport communication with 
the inland areas. It may be further stated that. in 
commercial centres people stay in the daytime 
while they pass the night in their houses. It be- 
comes obvious that people must be housed at night 
in a more healthy area for the harmonious develop- 
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ment of their body ‘and mind. It may be said that ` 
the people of Britain also selected the healthiest 
part. of the city for their own habitation. . There is 
no reason why the people of the country would not 
strive for gaining the same benefit by changing the 
present pattern of accommodation. In this respect 
it may be added that the cost for this change of 
pattern will be less than that which would be in- 
vested on the reclamation of the salt lake, for the 
improvement of the traffic or for the increase of the 
total area of the city. The city of Calcutta under 
thë present circumstances requires no doubt a 
healthy accommodation for the people and the 
commercial institutions. But this accommodation 
must be achieved on planned principles based on 
geographical and economie facilities, 





THE POLITICAL NOVEL IN ENGLAND 
- A Study in Fantasy 


By DARSHAN SINGH MAINI, M.A, 


Tag history of the Political Novel in England is brief 
indeed, Although it has now come to be recognised as 
ai distinct genre of fiction, it has yet not crystallised 
into a defined school, In Continental countries where 
there is a keener awareness of the political problems 
than in England, the political novel has come to its 
own, but its votaries in England are not many at the 
moment, In the long history of the novel in England, 
one can hardly think of any political movel, unless of 
“course, the novels of such minor and unimportant 
novelists as Godwin, Holcroft, Disraeli and Rutherford 
were to be classified in this category, Since the First 
World War, however, political rumblings have given a 


pronounced undertone to nearly .all the important works - 


of fiction. even in England, This was inevitable, following 
the success of the Russian Revolution and the resultant 
consolidation of the forces of. the Right in fascist 
countries like Italy, Germlany and Spain, The cleavage 
between the two worlds became so marked that writers 
and artists, who record the pulse-beat of society, could 
no longer nurse themselves in the sheltered grooves of 
pure Art, They had perforce to take cognizance of this 
marshalling of forces, which caused spiritual upheavals 
of cataclysmic nature. On the continent, the writers 
shook off their veils; stood naked and committed, They 
testified by open alignments; by signatures in’ blood, 
Koestler, Gide, Malraux, Silone and Sartre passed 
through the various stages of social and political 
awareness, and returned home to scoff at the god that 


had failed, Gorki, Alexi Tolstoy, Ehrenburg, Sholokhov 


-Dramas of personal 


and Aragon on the other hand, not only ‘remained to 
pray, but sang riotously the paeans of this new creed 
of Marxism, which was perhaps the greatest - ideological 
explosion since the Renaissance. The die was cast, for 
the conflict on the continent had penetrated to the bone. 
spiritual. struggles could only be 
played and imagined against the background of monster 
political “forces which dwarfed the individual egoes and 
psyches, Politics was no longer the hobby-horse of 
ambitious politicians; its action had been. transferred from’ 
the legislatures and assemblies to the souls of men and 
women, The political storms produced violent reverbera- 
tions in the deeps of sensitive minds. 


_ In England at the same time, this political conscious- 
ness never assumed vast dimensions except in the case 
of a few writers, The reasons for this aloofness are 
partly geographical and partly historical, though in the 
final analysis, all such reasons are at bottom! purely 
econonlic. Living in a quiet, snug island, ideally situated, 
the English people maintained their insular and. paro- 
chial attitude towards contemporary politics, They 
never lived the political and ghastly reality of a revo- 


"ution or a civil war, and they had reached a fairly high | 


standard of living, thanks to the colonies in the Empire, 


_ Thus the global conflict between communism and fascism 


never became sharp in Great Britain and the writers had 
mostly an acadmiic interest in it, The Spanish Civil 
War created a new and sharp awareness but the English 
people as a whole never felt the political reality on their 
pulses, except in a limited. degree at the time of | 


* 
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' blitzkrieg during the Second World War. This 
explains partly the comparative thinness of the political 
movel in England and also the form that it has 
adopted. For the form it has adopted is mostly that of 
fantasy. and of allegory—a device which subverts and 
suppresses contemporary political reality and transfers 
to the vague and ‘unborn tomorrows’ the conflict which 
needs, nay demands immediate solution and fulfilment, 
Fantasy and allegory are time-honoured forms of 
fiction and some of the well-known novels like Don 


Quixote, The Pilgrims Progress, Moby Dick, Zuleike 


Dobson, even Joyce’s Ulysses have been cast in these 
forms, but fantasy in such cases is the very element 
of their being; it informs them and seeps through the 
pores of their texture, For often when the all-seeing 
eye of the naturalist fails, the penetrating, hyper- 
sensitive eye of the allegorist can pluck that mystery 
which lies muffled and cloaked, In Dickens, in, 
Dostoevsky, in Emfly Bronte, in Thomas Mann, even in 
Proust, we see a display of these chiaroscuro effects— 
the fantastic lights which glitter and fade away leaving 
sparks in their wake, By combining mystery with 
reality, dream with matter, poetry with prose, they have 
created works of art which have a disturbing heauty, a 
haunting effect, But it is another world which they 
create, a world that compels ‘a willing suspension of 
disbelief? and demands that extra penny from the reader, 
to use Ð. M.’ Forsters words, which if he grudges, lie 
cannot enjoy the show, A poitical situation, however is 
important because of its immediacy and insistence; it 
cannot brook delay, It cries for solution, for fulfilment. 
When a novelist, therefore, sidetracks the issue or 
abridges it by casting the story in the form of a fantasy, 
or of an allegory, he is indirectly trying to escape from 
contemiporary reality. This however is a čommon 
practice amlongst the romantics of all ages. 

' The Political novel, especially the Proletarian novel, 
has had a rather brief and flat innings in England, We 
have a distinct political ring in the works of Lionel 
Britton, Walter Greenwood, John Sommerfield, Ralph 
Bates, James Hanley, Ethel Mannin, Storm Jameson, etc, 
but their achievements, though significant, are limited in 
their scope.. Amongst the more prominent novelists who 
have sincerely grappled with the political problems of 
their times are H. G. Wells, Aldous Huxley, Rex 
Warner, and George Orwell. Wells and Huxley are 
primarily novelists of ideas dealing more with social 
than with political problems, but their novels contain 
a political climate, a recurrent washback of the political 
tides -which direct the life of a nation, However, in 
those novels which are avowedly political in aim and 
tone, both Wells and Huxley have also taken recourse to 
fantasy and wishful thinking, The World of William 
Clissold and The Autocracy of Mr, Parham seek to con- 
vay in terms of the future, Wells’s reactions to totalita- 
rianisml, Similarly Huxley’s Brave New World, and to 
some extent Ape and Essence are political satires on 
communism and totalitarianism, but the action in either 


_tively, 
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case is laid in the distant future, Rex Warner and 


George Orwell stand in a different category, for they 


have written nothing which is free from politics, In 
the case of Warner, who incidentally is a student and 
lover of Greek classicism and humanism. we can at 
once see the influence of Kafka so far as the alegori- 
cal form of his novels is concerned, 


Both The Profes- 


sor and The Aerodrome are located in places which have 


no ‘habitation and a name, although the veiled refe- 
rences to Austria in the former and to England in the 
latter are clear enough, The Wild Goose Chase is also. 
an allegory so styled by Warner himself, An atmos- 
phere of unreality, an aura of dream clings to each 
novel and. gives it a peculiar charm, The two most 
important novels of Orwell, Animal Farm and Nineteen 
Eighty Four are again an allegory and a fantasy respec- 
Animal Farm is a political satire on Stalinist 
Communism and the influence of Swift is clearly percepti- 
ble in, the texture of the allegory, Nineteen Eighty 
Four is a much more ambitious work and as the title 
suggests, the story is a vision of the future—an 
ugly forecast of life in Great Britain about the year 
1984. It is a political phantasmagoria outlining the 
shape of things to come under Red totalitarianism, 
More than Rex Warner or -any other contemporary 
novelist in England, Orwell seems to be haunted by the 


Ra 
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imagined eclipse of human liberties,.so dear to bour- 


gedis anarchists, 

Why do these novelists have recourse to fantasy 
and allegory ? The question has already been answered, 
though there are other reasons as well, It may be 
suggested that Swift and Samuel Butler had already 
trailed the -path of political satire in fantasy and allegory, 
and the English novelists found it convenient to carry on 
the tradition, In yet another way, Plato’s Repubiic, 
More’s Utopia, Morris’s The Dream of John Ball and 
News From Nowhere, etc,, had exercised a great 
influence on the minds of novelists who had a turn for 
idealism and-fantasy, Even in America, the pioneer of 
the political novel, Jack London gave to his revolutionary 
novel The Iron Heel the shape of a fantasy. It is a 
novel which breathes political air in every line; it is a 
cross between More and Marx, But this in iiself does 
not explain adequately the problem of form in the 
political ‘novel, even. though it establishes the importance 
of tradition in English letters. There are however some 
other reasons as well, i 

Political reality of the hour is hard, bitter’ and 
unpalatable. It requires bold and courageous thinking. 
It means the unmasking of national shams and hypocritical 
facades, It leads inevitably to the recognition of class 
war in modern bourgeois society and eventually -to 
unclassification of the writer from below, Most of the 
writers, however belong to the petit bourgeoisie and 
as such unconsciously stultify this process of unclassi- 
fication, for in spite of their apparent sincerity, their 
vision is warped by the ‘weltanchanung’ of their class. 
Thus the recognition of their hopelessness to deal with 


*, 
‘tans 
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‘contemporary politics’ drives moik of these novelists to 
fantasy, allegory and wishful day-dreaming. Reality 
of the hour asserts itself; .it bobs its uncomfortable 
head in spite of the novelist and he cannot falsify or 
exaggerate it except at the expense of ridicule. The 
past is immutably fixed and cannot be wiped out for 
~ all your sophistry; the present defies treatment. For 
_unless you are prepared to unclass yourself and ridicule 
the class in which you are born and which 
-supports you in your profession of thé writer, you can- 
. mot treat the present adequately. Thus to most of the 
English writers, fantasy and allegory offer a way of 
- escape. ` This wishful butterfly hunt can safely be in- 
dulged in oply in a nebulous future, which as yet pre- 
sents little challenge. It will be noticed that fantasy 
and allegory are usually adopted by two types of 
movelists: the socialist idealists like Morris or Jack 
London, or the ex-communists and  fellow-travellers. 
The former because of their Fabianism and the latter 
because of their intellectual cussedness are unable to 
hit straight in the eye and hence seek safety-valves in 
fantasy and allegory. The novelists who profess socia- 
list realism, and they are mot many in England, refuse 
to have any truck with this device. 

7 .Again most of the political novels are satirical in 
` aim, and fantasy as well as allegory prove an effective 
medium for such satire. Satire whips up ridicule and, 
ridicule is more telling when as in the cartoons, it is 
stretched to absurdity. Fantasy contains a hard core 
of reality and yet moves all the time in the medium of 
exaggeration. That indeed is the very condition of its 
enjoyment. The readers are blissfully wrapped up in 
a dream of the future, which reads like a fairy story 
and admits no awkward question. Political propaganda 
could hardly wish for more ideal conditions. Nineteen! 
Eighty Four by Orwell, Comrade O Comrade by Ethel 
' Mannin and such other novels do the trick, for the satire 
here is so naked and telling. 

Since ‘it is dificult-and unprofitable to spin out long 
political fantasies and allegories, the length of the 
story “is bound to be short. It will certainly lack that 
epic srandetir which makes a novel great, yet what it 
Way lose in length and breadth, it will gain in depth, 
for the concentration required in the telling of a dream 
or: an allegory lends it a pointedness, a focus, which it 
may otherwise lack. Acres of desultory essays have 
been written on the dangers of Leftist totalitarianism, 
yet in their effectivenéss they cannot match a thin 
= novelette like Orwell’s Animal Farm, which because it 
is an animal fable, scores its point. Moreover, a fan- 
_tasy or a fable has a superficial aura of prophecy and 
demblishes the critical values of unwary readers. It 
speaks in tones ‘of Biblica] simplicity and dramatises 
the human scene in terms of either super-human robots 
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or sub-human animals, '<All' this cuts the present out 
of existence and though the hiatus |mlay be felt by a 
few critical intélligences, the majority of readers. will 
bask in the snug armls of a myth which contains ‘a false’ 
prophetic ring. 

Again both fantasy ‘and’ allegory depend on symbo- 
lism for their poetic effects. A novel which substitutes 
symbols for the political realities registers ‘emotional . 
effects and creates a |mlock-world of its own. Thus the 
burning political problems of the hour, which require 
an intellectual and a philosophical treatment, are received 
on an emotional plane by the vast multitude of apolitical 
readers, who are. completely edevilled and bemused. 
This symbolism in the novel will also have mnemonic 
value, for symbols tend to linger on in memory like the 
poetic effects, even when the actual words are forgotten. 
This device will thus be a powerful weapon in the hands 
of indoctrinated novelists. 


_ A fantasy will undoubtedly have that strange 
conjunction of ‘dream-work and brain-work’ which we 
find in the’ poetry of Coleridge and in the novels of 
Dostoevsky. It will indeed have its own logic, the 
logic of the dream. Its pattern of thought will be 
independent of objective reality; it will be absolved from 
the obligation of approximation to historical truth. In 
this idiom the writer may even coin his own personal 
and private language as does Orwell in Mineteen Eighty 
Four. Words have a social significance and -are chained 
to their emotional roots, but here new words are coined 
at the behest of a committed intelligence rather than 
on the basis of concrete experience. They leave a sense 
of trickery, unreality and emptiness in the minds of 
critical readers, Indeed this sense of trickery adheres 
to all these psuedo-fantasy political novels. 

Finally, we may sum up by saying that politics is.. : 
as yet congealed in Great Britain; it does not ignite 
the spark which should set the action ablaze in a 
novel. Contemporary reality has yet to be chewed’ and 
digested before it can form part of the political novel. 
Unable to solve the contradictions in bourgeois society 
and unable to understand the true nature ‘of the his. 
torical conflict between. the two dominant ideologies of - 
our times, the writers of these’ political novels in 
England have flown into the ‘arms of fantasy and 
allegory. ‘This is not so in America where the conflict 
is more pronounced and sharp. Except for Howard 
Fast, who writes historical novels based on a dialectical. 
interpretation of history, other American novelists like 
Upton Sinclair, Hemmingway, Drieser, Irwin Shaw, Dos 
Passos, Erskin Caldwell, etc. deal with political and 
social reality as it is lived from moment to moment. 
There is no retreat to a world .of fantasy; on the 
contrary they are in the thick of it, 0s 
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“Give and take is the law,” says Swami Vivekananda, . an interesting article on “Sri Ramakrishna: by Max,?: : 
“and if India wants to raise herself once more, it is Muller entitled’ ‘Real ` Mahatma’ in the Nineteenth 
absolutely necessary that she brings’out her treasures and Century Magazine and was looking forward ‘to, meeting? 
throws them broadcast among the nations of the world the renowned > professor. In course of conversation the; 
and in retuin be ready to receive what others have to prófessor remarked that Keshab, Sen’s - cohtact with Sri”, 
give her.” It was Swamiji’s mission to preach Indian Ramakrishna was. instrumental in bringing ‘about at- 
religion, philosophy and culture to the .Westerners and -change in the former’s religious views, and this fact first-. 
he did it with admirable success. Profound was ‘the attracted his -attention. From. that time he had been 
influence of Vivekananda’s spiritual realisation, seraphic studying with utmost earnestness and’ reverence. every 
personality and wide scholarship in Indian religion and available material about the life and sayings- of Sri 
philosophy on many Western sayants. How great Ramakrishna. Hearing all about Ramakrishna from 
scholars of the West were drawn to the illustrious Swamiji, Max Muller told him that he was ready to write 
Swami is really an astonishing tale to tell. Here are a book on the life-and teachings of Ramakrishna, if 
three prominent instances. - a necessary materials could be supplied with. Needless.. 
; , The name of Max Muller, the great German savant, to say, Swamiji gladly agreed to. do that. After a few 
asa promineñt orientalist is well-known. Since ‘the days Max Muller’s renowned book Ramakrishna—His.Life 
establishment of the first professorship of Indology in and Sayings was published. In the preface of this book - 
1818, Sanskrit was being taught in almost all of the the professor has written : e 
gy- German Universities existing at that time. So great was ` “The name of Ramakrishna has lately been -307 


-the number of, scholars, who had devoted their life’ to -often mentioned in Indian, American and English ~ 
this study, that some of them were called to foreign | newspapers that a fuller account of his life and doc- 


ia sine th - f Sanskriti Th ` trine seemed tome. likely to be welcome not only to 
couniries requiring the services o ansxritists. e the many who take an interest in the intellectual and 


ate 


most prominent of these was F. Max Muller. Born in moral. state of India, but to the few also to whom the 
1825 in Dessau as the son of the poet Wilhelm Muller, ‘growth of Philosophy and Religion, whether at home 
he was a pupil of the French savant Burnouf. Still a ee meng ae a matter “of apres I. 

e tri o collect as much information 

“youth - he began his edition of the Rig Veda, with the as I could about this lately-deceased Indian Saint 
help, of a subsidy by the East India Company, which (died in 1886), partly from his own devoted disciples, - 
` was. published from 1848 to 1875. In 1850 he became partly from Indian Newspapers, Journals and books 
a ‘Professor in Oxford where he lived until his death ‘in which the principal events of his -life were chro-. 


nicled, and his moral and religious teachings described 
and discussed, ‘whether in a friendly or unfriendly 
spirit. A country permeated by such thoughts as were 


n 1900. Besides his monumental work, namely, 
ie ‘edition “of the Rig Veda, he wrote many books. 


ón Comparative Religion, the Six Systems of, Indian uttered by Ramakrishna cannot possibly be looked. 
~ Philosophy, the Sayings of Ramakrishna, etc, He also upon as a ‘country of ignorant idolaters. From the. 
Ae edited the fifty Volumes of the great collections, Sacred sayings of (Ramakrishna we learn that the real_pre:: 
' Bobhs “of the. East. Max Maller opened a long tne of sence of = ee in ae te the ae “soul 
‘German scholars in British service employed either ‘in lodia: and the koa j a Cod, a oie eng a 
Great Britain (Theodore Goldstucker, Theodore Aufrecht, complete absorption in the Godhead, has nowhere 
Eggeling). or in India (Kielhorn, Buhler, Hoernle and found a stronger or more eloquent expression than ini- 
Thibaut). Since the time of Max Muller the study of the utterances of Ramakrishna.” ak 


A very interesting conversation took place between 
the Vedas has always been a chief object of German R 
7 J Vivekananda and Max Muller at Oxford -: i 


Indologists. It is, therefore, not astonishing that all the a at 
four Vedic Samhitas have been critically edited for the Vivekananda—Sri_ Ramakrishna. is revered “now- 
first. time by the Germans : the Rig Veda by Max Muller a-days by thousands Ki e al 
and Th. Aufrecht, the Sama Veda by Th. Benfrey (1848), Max; Muller ti tnie geraphie toul- is- not revered, 


who else will be? What are you. doing to make, him 
Yajur Veda by Albrech Weber (1852, 1871. ) and known to the World 7 ? 


Leopold Von-Schroedar (1881, 1900). and mie Atharva Vivekananda—I am preaching Vedanta and Rama- 
Veda by Rudolph Roth (1856). krishna’s teachings- in` my humble way. ; 
When Swami Vivekananda - was preaching Vedanta Max Muller—I quite encourage your preaching. 
in America, he was specially invited: by:--Max Muller - to After dinner Max Muller showed Swamiji round 


visit Oxford. In May of 1896 Swamiji left New York and Oxford University -and Bodleian Library: Vivekananda 
met Professor Max Muller. The-great Swami had read was surprised with" the professor's wide range of know- 
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e “When ill you visit Tad z 
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: Presa Tace.. Was ` aglow and. “he, replied: with: 
eau “eyes y a mye 
DP, “Perhaps: I would not ie return. ' My body 


would be interred in India, the land of-my adoration.” 
„x At night when-Swamiji was waiting for train at the 


„ railway station, the old professor appeared there to give 
the Swami. a hearty send-off in spite of rain and storm. 
= Swamiji felt very delicate at this and said : 


k 


“You might not- have taken so much trouble to 
.come herê to see me off.” : 
Professor, lovingly replied : : eae 
“An opportunity of: seeing a worthy disciple of 
Ramakrishna does not present itself every day.” 
This very interview deepened Swamiji’s friendship 
with the professor. Both had profound regard for each 
other and maintained regular’ correspondence. 

The interest in philosophy being very keen in 
Germany at all ` times, there have always been many 
scholars working in this field. There are several transla- 
tions of the Upanishads and the ~Bhagabadgita. The 

“tøreatest achievements in this field are due to a man, who 
wag no Indologist proper but a 


E 


the chair of - Philosophy at the University of Kiel. 
Deeply. influenced by Schopenhauer’s teachings he took 
up the study of Sanskrit and became an enthusiastic 
follower of Advaita Vedanta. To his German render- 
ings of the Sutras of Vedanta with Sankar’s Commentary, 
Deussen added a translation of Sixty Upanishads and of 
‘the philosophical texts of the Mahabharata. Of the six 
Volumes of the History of Philosophy, the first three 
‘dealt with Indian Philosophy. Among German philoso- 
phers of his time there was no one who so thoroughly 
understood the importance of the Vendanta for the West. 
“-Deussen’s interview with Swami Vivekananda was an 
‘interesting episode. While Swamiji was enjoying his 
continental tour, Paul Deussen invited him, to visit Kiel 
in Germany. Deussen. and his wife warmly welcomed 
_ Vivekananda „in their Kiel residence. After having asked. 
a few questions about Swamiji’s preaching and its object, 
Jenssen recited some pages from his own book on Vedas 
and Upanishads and said : i 


oh ge “The fascinating power of cui makes one | 


forget the outward world in a moment and its study ` 

elevates one’s mind to the highest pitch of spirituality. 

Upanishads, Vedanta Philosophy and Sankar’s Com- 

~mentary are the noblest representations of human 
quest for truth. My sole passion is the study of 

Vedanta.” ‘ 

c Vivekananda was much pleased with the professor’s 
keen interest in Vedanta and Upanishads. Eulogising 
Vedanta, Deussen said: i 
- “ “So the Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the 

_strongest support of pure morality,-is-the greatest 
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_personality. 


Philosopher—to Paul 
Deéussen, who from 1889 till his death in 1919 occupied” 


his life in this country 


` Indians, keep to..it.’ 


Swamiji” “explained | chicidly a few 
spiritual realisation. The professor was enlightened. 
In a few. hours Swamiji won the heart of Deussen’ by his 
illuminating exposition of the- Vedanta and: seraphic 
Deussen was also ‘astonished beyond measure 
to see Swami Vivekananda turning over the four hundred, 
pages of a volume of poems, mastering its contents in 


half an hour and repeating them without a falter. To 


the amazement of the German professor, the Indian monk 


- 
- 


said smilingly : = 


“Tt is not impossible for a Yogi to master such 
a big volume in a short time. Everyone can do that.. 
You know I am a Sannyasi and have renounced lust 


and gold. I am in possession of this wonderful 
memory by dint of my life-long vow of unsullied 
continence. Many a Westerner may not believe in, 


it but the possessor of such a tenacious memory in 


consequence of* Brahmacharya are not altogether 
scarce in India.” 
Deussen was convinced and TA I i ‘ 


The name of the Scottish Professor Patrick Geddes. ‘ 


is not unfamiliar to Indian intellectuals. Not a. few 
owe to him the inspiration for their words, which have 


intricate and: 
difficult Slokas of the Uponishads in the light of his, own, 


since made them famous in India and abroad as scholars. ey 


and writers of renown. 
1914 and the next time in 1923, and spent a decade of 
travelling widely and rousing 
young minds to original ventures in different fields of 
study. His scholarship, insight, sympathy, deep under- 
standing of the spirit of India and devotion to truth 


He visited India .twice, once in ¢ 


enabled him to gather round him enthusiastic pupils and ~ + 


admirers. But the world is not aware of the chain of 


events that led to his appreciation of Hindu culture. and. : 
Geddes’ first direct contact with the Hindu 


civilisation. 
view of life and its appreciation came via the New 
World : for it was in Chicago that he met-the Young 
Swami Vivekananda in 1893. The meeting of the Swami 
and Geddes had ‘interesting consequences. The Eastern. 


discipline of body and mind made such an impression s LOR A - 


both Patrick and his wife Anna that they later handed’ 
on to their young children the simple .‘Raja Yoga’ exer- 
cises as taught and lectured by Vivekananda, for control 
of the inner nature, as a valuable part of childhood 
experience. In the spring of 1898 Miss Josephine Mac- 
Leod of New York met in Calcutta the English disciple 
of Vivekananda, Margaret Noble, better known as Sister 
Nivedita, who said to the American lady : 


. “H you ever hear of a man called Patrick Geddes. 
follow him up. He is the type of man to make 
disciples.” 7 l 


Accordingly, Miss MacLeod who was a great admirer 
and follower-of Vivekananda, met face to face Patric 
Geddes in New- Yotk, where he was lecturing. If was 
the beginning of a long friendship between both the 
Scottish professor and me paencan *Jady. 
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“Patrick Geddes met- Vivekananda again at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, where Swami himself and. many emi- 
nent representative personalities ` delivered lectures; In 
the. spring of 1900, Sister Nivedita went to Paris' and 
spent’ several months with Geddes trying to learn his 
method of sociological investigation and his philosophy. 
Sister’s famous book, The Web of Indian Life, was 
dedicated to Geddes. The meeting of Swami Viveka- 


nanda and Geddes in the summer of 1900 in Paris further ` 


deepened the latter’s interest in the land and soul of 
India. Ten years later Geddes wrote in the preface to a 
French edition of the Swami’s philosophy of Raja Yoga 
and four years after that he was himself embarking on 
a inission to India that was to’ occupy nearly a decade 
of his life. Speaking of Nivedita, Professor Geddes 
said: _ 
“She would sit with children upon the floor into 
- the fire-light and tell them her Cradle Tales. of 
Hinduism with a power and charm even excelling her 
written version of them, and thus touch this or that 
ardent young | soul to dream of aes her to the 


utmost East.” Poy ode 


——— 30: 


‘and William James, 
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What the- proiedos “wrote about <Nivedita’s influence 


over children -seems ‘to have’ tbeen’ ‘true of Geddes: own 


contact with her guru Vivekananda; r a 

In Vivekananda’s biography, letters and | jennie: 
cences, we ‘come across- referencés to. the -contacta 
which the great Swami had during his travels with the 
famous figures of the West, men and “womien, great 
in every walk of life and, action. 
deeply interested in the Swami’s ideas and exposition 


of the Vedanta and were drawn closely to his magnetic. 
Many were converted to new ways of life., . 
And what a variety of artists and scientists, scholars and’ : 


personality. 


Many of them felt- 


theologians, philosophers and psychologists the Swami E 


met! We read of Sarah Bernhardt and Madame Calve, 
Tesla and Maxim, Max Muller and Deussen, P. Geddes 
Catholic fathers and . Church 
historians. Many of these great minds were fascinated 
by something strangely novel and wonderful in the great 
Swami for Vivekananda was truly great. A person like 
Vivekananda rules the thought-cycle of an age. 


Blessed. . 


is the country and blessed the century in which he. e 


appears. 
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OUR HOLY MOTHER 


(1853—1920) 
By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, 


Our Holy ‘Mother, the bride of Thakur Ramakrishna’s 
own choice, was the perfect emblem of Indian 
daughterhood, wife-hood and mother-hood, the culmi- 
nation of the penances of Maitreyi, Arundhati, Sita, 
Gandhari, Yasoda and Sachimata. On the one hand, 
her life was one perpetual stillness of silent prayers ; 
on the other, she was the one divine voice leading to 
‘their most desired goal hundreds of perfect devotees 
headed by Swami Yogananda and Swami Sarada- 
nanda. 

_ The mother was an unforgettable child of Jaya- 
‘Farhbati,. most dutiful to her father’s family, bestow- 
ing-most felicitous care upon all the members of 
-her father’s family. As the most perfect daughter, 
she could rivet the heart of even a dacoit in the 
jungles of Telovelo to eternal fatherhood in man 
when she desired her daughterhood to claim sup- 
reme upon him as father. The dacoit came as 
far as Dakshineswar to have a sight of his son-in-law 
Thakur . Ramakrishna with an ever-grateful joy for 
his glorious ‘ dispensation. 

The Holy Mother was purity incarnate.. The 
Master Sri Sri Ramakrishna himself worshipped her 
as he considered: ‘her*:to ‘be ` Goddess Kali incarnate 

a a # 
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which itself testifies to her divinity. She was as it 


were his Ista Devata incarnate as he always used to | 


say, “I see Her through you.” Very quiet” was in- 
deed the life of our Mother, constantly engaged in 


multifarious daily duties, covered in veil and seldom~* 
coming into personal contact with the outside world 


except when desired by her Lord Sri 
Ramakrishna : but she was energy 
Shakti, just like Uma to Lord Shiva. 

Our Mother was a mother in the truest}: ‘sense of 


Sri Thakur 


the term. She could not but listen to the solicita» - 
tions of her devotee children, nay, even of. outsiders 
Her life’s. joy— 


who used to call her as “Mother.” 
foremost duty in life was to feed Sri Sri “Thakur 
in her presence most reverentially. Once she handed 
over the dish she was carrying for Thakur to a 


conserved, ~the- 


| 


lady visitor, because she addressed ‘her as “Mother” `~ 


and prayed for carrying the dish herself to” Sri 
Ramakrishna. When admonished by Sri Sri Thakur, 
she plainly admitted, and in a determined voice, 
that she was an eternal mother and it was’ impossible 
for her- to 
children. Sri Sri Thakur ‘was pleased. She. became the 
spiritual mother .of - Swami Yogananda and many. 
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ignore the. cravings. and prayers -of her, 


A STUDY OF SURNAMES 


others and initiated ‘them’ “to the- Holy Order, simply. 
because she. could- not ignore the solicitous prayers 
of her children to do é0 and in this too, she was 
ordained by Her Lord ‘Sri Sri Thakur who had 
appeared before her in. his own majesti¢ personal 
form when she piteously prayed for his ordination. 
On account of the innate motherhood in her, she 
cared just the same for Hindus, Muslims, all alike. 
Amjat (a Muslim) was, she once emphatically said, 
just the same to her as Sarat (Swami Saradananda 
of hallowed memory); no distinction between the 
two, “she declared outright. To Girish Chandra she 
said, I am the mother, the real mother—not a foster 


mother, not the wife of Guru, but the Real Mother 
(Ami Ma . . Satya Janani). The perfect indiscri- 
minating motherhood in her induced Sadhu Nag 


-Mahasaya once to declare, “Mother is kinder than 
Father” (Baper cheye Ma dayal). She herself used to 
say, “I am the mother of all, both honest and dis- 
honest” (Ami Sater o Ma, Asater o Ma). she ‘once 
further added, “All care for the good, then who 
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would care for the bad ones?” The bad ones called 
for greater attention. from her as it were. 

The Mother was as soft as a flower, at the time 
as strong as adamant when necessary. Such an 
attitude she once exhibited to her Master. when her -. 
motherhood was once put to test by the lord of her, 
heart. Nobody could ever dissuade her from the path 
she chose for herself. The divinity in her was ever 
so resplendent and even outstanding personalities 
like Sister Nivedita and others, used to revere her as 
the highest emblem of divinity on earth. 


“The Mother, the Shakti herself, came in a human 
garb, to preach her eternal message of love fòr 
humanity and service for them. Her message was that. 
of pure life and incessant action for the good of 
humanity without caring for the fruits of the 
same. She survived her divine consort for many 
years for imparting this message rightly to the whole 
world. She is- an undiminishing light, an eternal light 
that: will shine resplendent for ever and evermore. 
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_ ` A STUDY OF SURNAMES 


By SUDHIR BRAHMA 


To those who have had their interest in library science 
quickened by a love of books or to those who have 
a desire to know books better and make them known 
to others, there is no more satisfying work than the 
handling of books as they come into a library. 


“The poets sing, the philosophers discourse, 

. the historians unfold the wonderful march of life, 

` and the searchers of Nature reveal the secrets and 

mysteries of creation . . . The only true equalizers 

.. in the’ world are’ books; the only  treasure-house 
@ open to all comers is a library; the only wealth 
which will not decay is knowledge i To live in 

_. this equality, to share. in these treasures, to possess 

‘this wealth and to secure this jewel may be the 


happy lot of everyone.” —Temple Scott: The 
Friendship of Books, 1911, Macmillan, p. 155. 
To pass from a private library to a large 


collection of books brought together for public use 
carries one ‘across a very broad and full flowing 
stream. Here one turns his attention not to gratifying 
his own hunger for literature, but to the far broader 
task of studying books and recording them so that 
they may reach the thousands of readers who are in 
search: of literature to satisfy some needs. Catalogue 
is a record of books in a library. Modest men and 
B women, make up the galaxy of wisdom which confronts 
the cataloguer as he daily works with books, Cata- 
loguers therefore find through their work a realm as 
large as the universe. Offhand it seems simple _ to 
make entry in catalogue cards for books and it is not 
difficult if one knows how to meet ‘the problems 
which are presented. Personal names fall into groups 
like: Simple surnames, compound surndmes, surnames 
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with prefixes, noblemen with family name and title, 
married women’s name and so on. An investigation 
of any miscellaneous group of books shows quite a 
variety of kinds of names, thus indicating the possi- 
bility of introducing a system. ‘The names may be 
complicated, but librarians- have sought to- simplify 
the task of locating the names in the catalogue by 
framing rules to cover the points most often met. One 
of the general rules about personal names of authors 
is to list a person under the best known form of his 


. name, putting, the surname first, then the forename. 


There are various rules for names followed for entry, 
as heading in cataloguing books of libraries but the 
Main purpose of this articlé is limited to the interest- 
ing aspect of that feature which deals with the study 
of surnames only. wf S 

It is the proud claim of several families in 
Britain that they alone hold a certain surname. There 


are the Ratnetts, for instance, and the Parodies, the.. . 


Goshawks, the Styerings and the Langdells. It is by ` 


-no means the case that the queerer the surname the 


rarer it is likely to be. There are numbers of Quicks, 
Kisses, T'wentymans, Gingers, Mustards, Muttons, 
Barlyrises and even Whalebellys and Hairsnakes. I 
do not think there can be many Taratootys, Arblas- 
ters, Potticargs, Bassingthwaites or Baragwanaths, 
however (writes a Manchester “Guardian contributor). 
Of Gotobeds there are about 450 and of Beetles 150 
in Britain. 
. Hereprrary SURNAMES 

Hereditary’ surnames did “not, come into use in 

England until about 1450. Previously the population 


was. so thin that the people had merely a Christian. 
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the. village in which ‘he lived): 
- Thomas the Little if he were short of stature, Another 


. be : Henry John’s or Henry Fleetfoot. 
property, ownership became less communal and more 
individual in the peasant communities the advantage 


cu 


name’ anda nickname, which only: gradually began’ to 
be borne hereditarily . Grandpapa, -for instance, would 
be known as Thomas of Graystones (were Graystones 
One son would be 


would-be John the Potter, and his son would perhaps 
Gradually, as 


of maintaining the same family surname became 


apparent, 


a- -Every surname in the directory was acquired in 


one. of five ways, irrespective of whether, it was first 


. borne by Saxon or Norman. Hither it was a nickname 


Fa 


names: 


like Short or the name of a place, like Hadley, or the - 


name of an occupation like Baker, or official, like 
Chamberlain or Baptismal (ending in “Son,” for 
instance). It is baptismal and place names that. are 
most plentiful. BRE ot a 
GENEALoGIST’s Discovery ) 
A patient genealogist who classified the first 30,000 
dr. 80 names in the London Directory found that 11,860 
of them were~place names or - corruption of place 
_Of baptismal names, there were 8203 and of 
occupational names 2,651. Official and vocational, 
hames, such as Priést, Steward, Judge, Cook, Lord, 
Dowman (keeper of dovecots), Clark, Spenser, and 


so forth, numbered, 1,737 and nicknames 3,096. Fifteen ` 


hundred of the names were foreign and 1,700 so cor- 
rupted that it was impossible to place them in any 
category. A great tribe of modern surnames, including 
all the Ellises, Elliots, Elkinsons, and Eleocks derive 
from .Elias, a name very popular at the time of the 
Crusades. 

To record the woes of authors, it is surprising 
how: many of this illustrious family have peopled the 
world, and they can boast of many authors’ names 
which figure on this genealogical tree. Those authors 
who work and toil by light of midlight lamp, weaving 


_-from their brains page*upon page of lore and learning, 
‘weaving their lives out, all for the sake of an ungrate- 


ful public, which cares little for their labour and 
scarcely stops to think the toiler for his pains—if 


oy “there be any of you who read these pages, it will be 
^> ‘as pleasant to you to feel 


safe and free from the 
stern critics’ modes of former days. To record all the 


- racés of fools who have made themselves uncomfort- 
` - able .through their insane love of writing, nor count 
-aJl the books 


which have become instruments of 
accusations . against their authors. That library would 
be a large one which contained all such volumes, 


' Perhaps ih `a cornér of the book-shelves there would 
“be a: éollection of Fatal. Books many of on are rare 


and hard to. find. | 

T Practically all tamed. beginning.. -with 
are of Italian or French” origin. Ths grim Deaths and 
Dearths are "descendants “of medièval immigr ants 
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' Scandinavia is 


fom “the Fjemish village Bt D- eit Several‘ races 
have - names, relatively much moret numerous than only 
Smith and- German Schmidt, which among the world’s 
whites, at any . rate, are the most often encountered. 
I should guess that something like 10 per cent, of. the . 
people of Sweden are Anderssons and that, with: ‘slight’ 
variations of spelling, about half the populition OF 
comprised. of. Andersons, Jönssons, 
Johanssons, Perssons,” Karlssons, Lundborgs at agi 
Lindbergs. ae 
The telephone-book of New York city ee a 
very interesting study of surnames. An easy first- in 
surnames is scored ` by the Cohens and Colitis—34 
columns of them. There are only 26 columns of 
Smiths and Smyths. Not many decades aga: . Kellys 
far outnumbered Cohens in New York, but now, 
though the most plentiful tribe of Irish, they occupy 
only eight and a half columns in the phone-book, 
closely followed by the Murphys, with their eight. 
The first growing preponderance of Jews in New, York 
is further exemplified by the fact that there “are 22. 
columns of names beginning with “Wein.” a iy - 
, Beerues AND COWARDS a7 t 
The surname “Dawman” is . vocational -and 
derives from the man whose job it was to look after 
the often very extensive dovecotes of the feudal 
castles of mediseval England. The oft-derided Beetles 
may take heart from my assurance that they are 
descendants of dignified parish. beadles—the police- 
man of olden times. Cowards are not descendants of 
timorous forbears. It is quite the contrary. -Their 
ancestors were cowherds, to whom phlegmatic defiance. 
of the snorting and champing bull was all in the: 
day’s work. The Calverts were calf-herds. 
The Challoners are an interesting case. They. 
sound quite “Serciety,” as Daisy Ashford used to say, 
but their ancestors were g sort of medieval equivalent¥ 
of the Breton Onion-boys of these days. They: cime 
over from Chalons, selling blankets which were “called 
“Chalons” or Challons by the English populace: The ` 
Pointers and Poynters originally were the makers of 
the poynts (tags) by which hose were fastened to the 
doublet—Elizabethan suspender-fakers, in fact. : 
In the present, age of mass awakening, ‘when on 
the one hand all alike are becoming more’ and more 
curious to know and learn about the progress of the world 
and on the other the life of man is getting busy and 
more crowded, some time-saving devices to give direct 
access to the realm of knowldege is becoming a+ -press- 
ing necessity. These tools are the books. and ‘books. 
make a library. They are the -springs. “from whichid 
knowledge flows out to irrigate’ the wide field: vof? 
education and culture. Catalogue. is a systematic 
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. record of the resources of the library that helps the, 
_ reader: for -a comprehensive survey of the- -collection; 
(Per 


written under various forms of ~ authors? ~ names aiid 


thereby enable to sablely: ter väearid - of readers in 
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“WILLIAM TAYE OR—A COLOURFUL PERSON ALITY | 


wees, te ae ae An Administrator Who Became a Vakil — 2. re Be 
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Me es āã j > By P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY, m.a., B.L. l 


Wim TAYLOR came to India in 1829 as a Civil 
sérvant. He was a colourful personality and had a 
chequered .career. ‘He held various offices and ultimately 
rose -to."be the Commissioner of Patna Division. He 
played -a' very important part as the Commissioner, Patna 
Division in, the» Sepoy mutiny days of 1857. He was 
dismissed -front his service because of certain alleged 
omissions and commissions as the Commissioner. He was 
reinstated but he was reduced in position. Ultimately 
he resigned Government service and settled down in 
Patna to practise as a Vakil. He took the matter of his 
dismissal to the Parliament. He amassed a fortune in 
the. course of 10 years that he practised as a Vakil. He 
iùsed tó appear not only in different Courts in Bihar but 
Me appeared in Bengal and U.P. He left India in 1869. 
His wife was a wonderful hostess. Taylor took great 
interest in Agriculture and brought in: a breed of cows in 
Bihar still known as Taylor Cows. Be 
' His OFFICIAL CAREER ee 
Taylor loved his span of 38 years’ life in India. As a 
Bengal Civilian he was posted as a Magistrate in various 
districts of Orissa and Bengal. As the Post-Master-General. 
at. ‘Bengal he travelled with his wife in bullock-carts, 
“tandems and has left memoirs full of humour, pen-pictures 
“and caricatures. He visited Bihar for the first time in 
1848 when, he was a guest at the famous Sonepur Fair 
in Bihar. He has left a faithful story of the Sonepur Fair, 
¢zhich is still substantially true. When he was Judge 
in Azrah in 1854 Halliday was made the Liéutenant- 
Governor in Bengal and he paid an official visit to 
-Arrah: Just before Halliday’s visit a letter had appeared 
in the Calcutta Englishman under the signature of 
.F. Courtenay, the Private Secretary of the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie marking grave accusations 
‘against Halliday. There was a great sensation over this 
and an embarrassing position was created. Taylor took an 
active part in ironing out the 
when Halliday came to “Arrah anda successful civic 
reception, was given, by Taylor. 
To in Urdu at this reception. 
* In 1858 after 5 years’ stay in Arrah Taylor joined 
be “the: Commissioner of Patna and threw himself into 
“his work with -ań extra zeal which caused him -a good 
‘deal of trouble later- on, While he was in Arrah there 
Was a revolt in’ Artah jail and Dr. Harrison, Medical 
Officer,” narrowly escaped an assault. A few prisoners, got 
out of jail: and- started - marching on. the. street. 


put them back in? “jail with“ the help ‘of -Kuar Singh of 
Taylor-sdeseribes Kua, 


Jagdispur i in Shahabad, district; 
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compromising position, 


Taylor made a brilliant 


Taylor , trial was "held after this., 


Singh as “a powerful landholder who ‘was aterwards 

driven into the rebellion by the ‘shortsightedness of the 

Bengal Government.” s ove 
As COMMISSIONER 


‘As the Commissioner Taylor took steps for. working a 


out a ‘scheme of Industrial Education and took steps: for 
improving the breed of bullocks, ‘the skill of the 
ploughmen and soil improvement. But he came to grief 
for realising subscriptions for giving a concrete shape 
to his scheme which was publicly applauded by Sri F.. 


Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of ‘Bengal in August 1856. - 


Sometime after- there was an official proclamation 
depricating the realisations’ of the subscriptions. 


Serpoy MUTINY Dalys 


When the Sepoy mutiny broke out “Patna. was- the 
nerve-centre of the malcontents. From! the days ‘of Mit 
Kasim Ali Patma has been a rebellious city. The Wahabis 


formed a strong community among the Moslems in Patna 


who counted more at that time. Taylor smelt the spirit 
of indiscipline and informed the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Secretary to the Supreme Government about his study 
of the situation. He was however treated as an alarmist 
by Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor. On the 7th June, 1857, 
Taylor was informed by .the military. authorities in 
Dinapore that there was excitement in the military lines. 
With the help of the military he quickly. took action, 
against some of the Wahabi fanatics in Patna. : Again 
Taylors report was treated with a certain amount -of 
indifference and want of.confidence by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. But Taylor disarmed Patna city.as far as 
possible and promulgated curfew order and placed some 


of the Wahahi leaders in his own words, “in precautionary `. 


. confinement in a bungalow not far from mly house.” 


Mutiny IN PATNA AND ARRAN 
Taylor was fully prepared when shortly after an 


English Officer was murdered and riot broke out in Patna. 


city. With tke help of the Sikh. soldiers under Captain 
Ratteray the riot was stopped; There was no time to 


take orders froń the Lieutenant-Governor nor did Taylor i 


think it was necessaiy. In his own words, l ae 


“On the following day, the principal actors: in 
the Movement were traced and arrested by the native 
Deputy Magistrate, Dewan Maula- Bax, and when. the 


preliminary proceedings - had -been completed” “dander 


_ his direction, the leading -rebéls. were. sentenced,” some 
E to death, and others to’. imprisonment. “One - other 
~ AcsTrooper of Captain 
- Ratteray’ s regimiént was ‘convicted. for the escape of 
a notorious rebel -and was Sentenced to- death,” 
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Shortly after the headquarters of Sahabad district 
fell and the civilians were confined in a house which is 
still standing. ‘ 

A few days after Tayor persuaded the General ‘at 
Dinapore and sent an English regiment to Dinapore to 
relieve the garrison at Arrah. This detachment was 
overpowered with fearful results. Major Vincent Eyre 
who was then at Buxar proposed to march down to 
Arrah and Mr. Baxe, a Civil officer with Eyre, asked 
Taylor’s advice. Taylor advised that it would be indiscreet 
for Eyre to go to Arrah with only | 150 men of his 
detachment and so he should come by boat to Patna 
and from there he should march to Arrah with a 
reinforcement. This letter from a civilian to a civilian. 
was sent to the General at Dinapore that he might pass 
his orders. 

REMOVAL OF THE TREASURY FROM QUTSTATIONS 

In the meanwhile Taylor thought that the small 
number of European residents and the treasure from 
Gaya and Muzaffarpur which were under his contro! 
should be shifted to Patna. He summoned them to 
Patna as a precautinoary measure. A few days after 
Eyre relieved the garrison in Arrah. From! this point the 
events took a different turn. 

TAYLOR VICTIMISED 

Taylor had created some enemies in his service as 
well as among the people by his measures. There was 
a movement led against him by another retired European 
officer who had taken the daughter of the Wahabi leader 
in Bihar as his wife and had settled down in Patna. The 
opposition was crystallised as Halliday, Lieutenant: 
Governor, had alreay formed bad -opinion about 
Taylor. - 

Taylor was indicted on the ground of panic by 
removing the Europeans and the treasure from Gaya and 
Muzaffarpur to Patna, by unnecessarily interfering with 
the military, by giving them advice which reflected on 
their capability, and particularly the way he persecuted 
some of the Wahabis. It may be recalled that in the 
big Patna Maidan Taylor had a few of the Wahabi 
leaders executed publicly to make an example and this 
was made much of. Halliday reported Taylor to the 
Supreme Government and Taylor was suspended and put 
on to proceedings. According to Halliday, the danger of 
Patna was . caused by Taylors “violent and unwise 
proceedings” and that by his quibble and his disgraceful 
orders he had created, “universal scanda’.” 

TAYLORS DEFENCE 

.A long controversy followed? Taylor’s memorandum 
vindicating his position showed. how he had been 
victimised and that while two of his Deputy Collectors 
had been presented by the Star of India and the “Order 
of the Indian, Empire” he had been disgraced. 

The two great historians of the time, Kaye and 
Mallison, have warmly applauded Taylor. In his Sepoy 
War Kaye had referred to Taylor.as a man of varied 
accomplishments and of independent tone of thought 
and speech. Mallison in his Indien Mutiny worte, “Taylor 
Meee? ace, <5 , Seba < 


stood prominently among his compeers. He hid nothing 
from his superiors.’ The details of the crisis through 
which his Division was passing were very well-known 
in Caleutta and after when there were riots at Banaras, 
Central India and North-Western Provinces, the question 
rose naturally, “How is it that Patna is quiescent? 
Patna was. quiet because one man, ‘Taylor, the 
Commissioner of the Division, was,a brave and a 


‘determined man, ready to strike without hesitation or 


fear.’ Taylor was however first discharged and then 
reinstated on a lower salary as the District Judge of 
Mymensingh. He resigned the job and settled down in 
Patna. .. 
Taytor’s Case IN PARLIAMENT 

Taylor sent up a memorandum to the Parliament and 
went on with his fight against the injustice dene. Fifty 
eight members of the Parliament in 1879 had presented 


a petition to the Prime Minister Beaconsfield. It was 
mentioned in the petition: 
“Time has brought truth to light. History 


records his name among the brightest in the role of 
men who so nobly did their duty, but the country _ 
has had no opportunity of recognising his merits.$ 
We wish therefore to urge upon you the desire we 
naturally feel that the gratitude of the nation for 
services nobly rendered may be shown to him, although 
too late to retain those services for public emiploy- 
ment,” 

The Statesman of Calcutta-in its issue on the 20th, 

February 1879 wrote: 

“Mr. Taylor suffered for his vigour, sania and 
eficiency. Mr. Halliday who was made ‘Sir Fredrick’ 
for his wretched subserviency was the main actor in 
this affair, but poor Lord Canning knew nothing more 
than people about him chose to tell. rf aa 

The Times wrote: ae 


“All the facts of the case have been laid before 
successive Secretaries of India. Yet Mr. Taylor still 
remains without redress.. Mr. Halliday is Sir Fit 
Halliday, a member of-the Secretary of State for 
aa but Mr. Taylor is plain persecuted Mr. Taylor 
still.” 

But the Prime. Miniter ordered that the case cannot 


be re-opened particularly because of the lapse of time. 
So like, Dupleix, this administrator Taylor sacrificed ” 
himself after giving his best. . 

-As a Lawyir | 

Taylor however did not know what, frustration was. 
He obtained permission from Calcutta and he “practised as 
a Vakil. Within a very, short time he was appearing for 
the big Zamindars like the Raja of Hatwah, Tikari and 
others. 

Taylor’s wife played a very important part in his life. - 
She stood by him in his joys and misfortunes. She adjusted: 
herself to the life of a Lawyer and a farmer and took 
great pleasure in looking after the cows the Taylor had. 
Her kitchen was her pride. Taylor wrote a few dramas 
and left the arrangements for their performantes to his 
wife. When Taylor left India with family he had no 
regret either for himself or for the: country which he 
had served for Tuy eight years, E 
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_ THE STATE: By Krishna Prasanna Mukerji, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta Professor of Civics and Politics, 
University of Bombay. Published by The Théosophi- 
-cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 1952. pp. 382. 
Price Rs. 7-8. . 


In this: learned and well-written work the author 
who has already a number of scholarly works to his 
credit attempts to formulate “an integral _zheory of the 
State” based on his- researches iñ “the social and mental 

; -sciences intimately connected with political philoso- 
* phy, such as sociology, economics, jurisprudence, psycho- 
logy and ethics.” (Preface p.'vii). All the Western 
schools of Political Philosophy in the récent past, the 
author explains (ibid p. viii), such as Hegelian idea- 
lism, political liberalism, or Marxian socialism 
“suffered from a  lopsidedness resulting from over- 


emphasis or wrong emphasis of one of the social fac-- 


tors (such as morality, personality, or sociality) at the. 
expense of others and a complete lack of integration.” 
Indeed “apart from the varnashramic philosophy of 
ancient ._India the only socio-political philosophy which 
has attempted the synthetic method is the neo-liberal 
‘philosophy of which T. H. Green, L. T. Hobhouse, 
and H.-J. Laski are some of the best representatives” 
(ibid p. ix). Both these systems, however, , suffer 
from characteristic defects. In the case of the anci- 
2 ents, while agreeing with “their synthetic view of life 
zand their emphasis on the need of a moral and spiri- 
tual basis of political philosophy,” the author adjudges 
their treatment of individual rights as well as of “the 
international order (or of a ‘world-State established on 
a consentient basis)” to be ' inadequate. Jn -the case 
of the moderns while appreciating “their effort to 
vindicate the individual as the ultimate of social 
values,” he condemns “their onesided. approach’ to 
human problems” tending to create “a deplorable: Jack 
of integration among the economic, political; ethical 
‘and spiritual interests of man which taken together 
constitute the total human being” (ibid pp. xx-xxi). 
The work consists of nine chapters. In the first 
chapter entitled The Background of the Historical 
State the author concludes (p. 19) after an  exhaus- 
tive analysis of the philosophical and historical con 
cepts of the State in post-feudal (modern) European 
. history that two fundamental misconceptions have 
been ultimately responsible for the mistakes of- states- 
men and political theorists. These are, firstly, “the 
assumption of an antagonism between the interests of 
the individual and. those of society” and, secondly, “the 
assumption of an identity between the State and society.” 
In the second chapter bearing the title The Philosophy 
of the State the author develops step by step his remark- 
able “ethico-evolutionary definition of the State? which 
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_may best be quoted. in his own words. 


nion.” 


‘nistic positions contending 


aNd notices is published. 

Eprror, The Modern Review. 

“The State,” he 
says,:(p. 42) “is an association of human beings- which 
is brought into ‘existence by a morally  self-possessed, 
society to serve as its impartial agent for making its 
sense of justice prevail in the justiciable sphere of the 
social life, and with that end in view endowed with sup- 
reme. legal authority (including the monopoly of legal 
force) on condition of exercising it in strict - confor- 
mity with, the moral standards of the society ~which is 
to be ensured by satisfactory consultation of public opi- 
The five following chapters (Chapters I-VII) 
bearing the titles The State. and the Social Order, The 
State and the Legal Order, The State and the Economic 
Order, The State and the Individual and The State and 
the International Order, have been devoted to the deve- 
lopment section by section of “the ethico-evolutionary 
relation-structure ‘represented by the individual, society 
and the. State” (p. 47). The next and the longest 
chapter (Chapter VIII) shows “the relationship between 
State-al philosophy and philosophy~in general through 
political philosophy which links them together,” while 
the. final. chapter (Chapter IX) consists of the summary 
and conclusions. The work concludes with two Appen- 


‘dices on the Hindu conception of dharma and the Hindu 


view of the State which “serve the double purpose of 
indicating the basic similarity between the Hindu politi- 
cal theory and the modern‘ western trends and inciden- 
tally of removing the prejudice against Indian politi- 
cal literature.” | 
Jt is impossible in the ‘course of a short book- 
review to notice the author’s illuminating comments on 
numerous concepts of political thinkers of the past. 
Special mention may, however, be made of the author’s 
criticism of the schools advocating the social con- 
tract theory, the idealistic theory, the legalist - theory, 
the organismic theory, the Marxist State theory and the 
utilitarian theory (pp. 10-15), his detailed analysis of 
the four fallacies involved in the Hobbesian theory (pp. 
32-37), his reference to “the State. of the dharma-sas- 
tras and the nitisastras’ as embodying “for the first time 
in history” the conception of “a limited-purpose agent of 
society endowed with the conditional monopoly of legal 
power” in contrast with the imperfect ideas of. the State 
represented by the Greek polis, the Roman polity and 
the feudal polity (pp. 65-69), his examination of Dicey’s 
famous doctrine of the Rule of Law (pp. 83-98), his 
criticism of the Marxist’ doctrine of economic determi- 
nism. (pp. 116-20), and his plan of “a World-State based 
on the principle of demotratic communism” combin- 
ing the good points of the democratic and the commu- 
for mastery- at present (pp. 
190-97) . . A 
It will appear from the foregoing brief survey that 
the pregent work is a valuable contribution to the 
modern idea of the State, while it involves an interesting 
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rehabilitation ar te ancient Indian gcaoi of Hig 
State ‘and society. ‘Ihe present reviewer agrees with the: 
author in so far as the general trend *of his arguments and 


conclusions is concerned:- On some points, however, and 
notably in- the chapters-on the Hindu conceptions ot 


dharma and the State he thinks that the author’s views 


require considerable modification.. Witness; for example,'the 
large assumptions involved in the author’s defence of the 
Varnashramic’ system, where we are told that varna means. 
“what is chosen by a person for his (means of) - living 
and which describes him best and most fully by showing 
his position in society” (p. 332), that the Vaisyas who’ 
out-numbéred_ the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas “natur- 
ally formed the majority in councils and assemblies and 
thus exerted the greatest influence in politics” (p. 335), 
and that the Kshatriyas were “politically made to act on 
the advice of democratically chosen councillors and in- 
accordance with public opinion” (p. 339). Witness 
again, his’ sweeping’ 
Indian, category of thè seven limbs of the State to the 
effect that it involved “a constitutional system of govern- 
ment or government run on the advice of ministers” and ` 
that it implied governmental systems providing the society 
with ‘organismic unity and correlationship (p. 350). The 
author’s list of limitations on tle ruler’s authority in the 
Hindu State is open to the charge of misin terpretation of. 
the relevant texts or quotation of obsolete views, as when 
he understands Aitareya Brahmatia XXXIX 1. and Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra 1. 13. to refer to the King’s coronation-oath 
or the royal vow (p. 353) or describes ` ‘the Indian village 
communities as “miniature States” (p. 356), or observes 
that “even under the the monarchical system the king was 
obliged to consult the paura and the janapada in all 
important matters of State” (ibid). and that ‘Manu 
and. his school” ‘granted to'the people “the right to dis- 
miss and even to kill an adharmic or tyrant king” (pp. 
360- 6D, 
à oad ULN. GHOSHAL 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL : ‘By Dr. D. œ. 
Ganguly, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Curator. Victoria. 
Memorial H all: General Printers -and PU 
119, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta. 


The Victoria. Memorial Hall, in spite of ii vast 
dimensions, prominent position and striking exterior, 
is still somewhat of terra incognita to. all but plain 
sight-seeing tourists. Indeed, this-massive structure ‘is 
known to most persons more for its exterior form or 
beautiful grounds than for its interior design or for 
the exhibits it contains. The reason for this curious 
anomaly is plain, it is because of the absence of any 
attempt to acquaint the scholar .or the connoisseur 
with: the- historical and artigbic material housed in 
the Memorial buildings, in any detail. All that-had 
been done so far was: in the shape of a descriptive | 
catalogue of the exhibits - = was published by the’ 
trustees in 1925. 


The book under review işs. an attempt to remedy 
that défect.-It has been compiled and printed by Dr. 
D. C. Ganguly, the present Secretary and- Curator n 
‘his personal capacity.. It is a handy volume, sump- 
tuously got-up and. illustrated’ with ten plates, and 
we believe it will fill a long-felt want.. ` i 

Dr. Ganguly has dealt with the history of the 
Memorial and its structural details at length. The 
latter, in particular gives a'lot of information, both 
regarding the capacity of the building and the res- 
tricted use to which it has been put. In going through 
the chapter on the building one ‘is constrained to 
think as to “how such expanses of per fectly désigned 
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interpretation of the well-known. ° 


etal constricted galleries a halls sadd bave’ been 
put to use to far greater utility. Indeed. ‘one can 
‘imagine how ‘it could’ hotise valuable colléctions of 
art and industry—panticular ly fast-disappearing 
cottage. industry—and exhibits of great historical 
value. It might be said that: the. objective. of, the 
‘Trust was ditierent: But so it was, im -the case of the 
Louvre. And there could be no question regarding; 
the getting or security for such exhibits. ee 

Regarding the exhibits, limitation of space, dic- 


tated by the question of personal expense, has 
‘evidently constrained the author. into givimg very. 
short descriptions in most cases, and to limit the 


number of expensive plates. All the same, a mass of 
information is placed at the disposal of the scholar 
‘and the art-lover, for which Dr. Ganguly deserves 
our thanks. i l 

° K. N.C. 


GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA : Edited. by Sidi 
Madavananda and’ Df. Ramesh ‘Chandra Maj uinder. 
. Published by Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora., 
1953. Rs. 20 only. : 


The Advaita Ashrama has to its credit many yaluable 
publications and the volume under review is an outstand- 
ing one. ‘The valued letter-press running to over 559 
pages with forty illustrations combine to make the book. 
really, a rare production. The volume commemorates- 
“the Birth Centenary of a-Great Woman (Sarada Devi). 
of our time,” writes Prof. S. Radhakrishnan who in, his, 
learned Introduction observes: This book “is am 
attempt—the first of its kind—to survey the position and 
prospect. of women in Indian society ‘during the last 
5000 years” and “hence this book is a worthy memorial 
to’ Shri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother in whom Indian 
‘womanhood fulfils, nay, transcends its purely Indian 
character and assumes world significance.” ..  - , 

Swami Nirvedananda has given an inspiring com- 
mentary to the life of Sarada Devi and Swami 
Tejasananda has ably characterized the “women devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna.” | 

The position of women. in the Vedic,.the Epic and the. 
Pauranik ages has been, surveyed by eminent Indian 
scholars and thus not only the general readers but also. 
the University studénts would get plenty of materials fors 
advanced’ studies. Women in Buddhism and Jainism have? 
been ably discussed by Prof. Nalinaksha Dutt and Prof. 
U. P. Shab., -Life of women, as depicted in classical 
Sanskrit and  Prakrit literature has been treated some- 
what summarily but. would provoke some research workers ` 
to prepare special monographs of the vast subject. 
Women in Mediaeval India. (1200-1800) and in the 
modern period (1800-1950) ° have naturally taken ‘over 200 
pages and would we hope, stimulate workers to write 
books, on the subject, based on the major living langu- 
ages at North and. South Thidia. 

Thus this Centenary volume “fully justifies its title 
as homage to a saintly woman of modern India. and at 
the samé time as a spring-board of furthér researches 
into the much-neglected sphere of: women’s role‘ in the 
development of the family and the nation. Though the 
women contributors to this, yolume ate very few yet Dr. į 


- Roma Chaudhuri, Mrs. Lila Majumdar, Prof. Suniti Bala 4 


Gupta and Mrs. Kamalabai Despande have made valuable 

contributions to this noble symposium. Silpacharya Nanda- 

lal Bose’s hand is perceptible in many ‘beauty-spots’ of 

this beautiful Book of Grace and Spirituality ‘and we 

recommened it to be a worthy addition to the Libraries 

of our schools and colleges: 3 
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MESSAGE OF THE UPANISADS : 


By Sain 
Olas Ram and Sons, Delhi. 


Das. Pp. 82. Price 


Re. 1 


ai author and the. D weré well-known - 


names in Lahore in pre-partition days, and it is 
happy to think that their association has not been 
? broken by migration to India. 
a The book under review contains 
- traverses the fields in which 
steered Gad: rituals, outlook on life. salvation, 
the way to find reality, and devotion. The author 
disarms opposition in the Preface by the remark that 
“the message of the Upanisads, as given in this book, 
is.meant neither for scholars nor for philosophers” 
-ang that “it is a book written by a layman for lay- 
men.” Tn presenting the contents of the Upanisads 
the author h&s, in keeping with his personal religious 
creed, preferred Ramanuja’s interpretation of the 
nature of Brahman to Sankara’s. Naturally, he lays 
great emphasis on devotion (bhakti) and- maintains 


a layman is 


all through’a reverent attitude towards the Upa- 
tusads, l 
The value of the. book has been datena 


enhanced not only by quotations from different 
Upanisads but also by extracts from the works of 
many eminent writers in different fields of knowledge. 
- In fact, sometimes the impression becomes irresistible 
that the Upanisads have been used not as texts but 
as pretexts, as Aldovs Huxley would say, for utilising 
the mass of materials which the writer had been 
collecting in a commonplace book during a life-time 
of wide and varied study, eee bv the proportion 
that these extracts bear . the Uhanisadie’ texts 
themselves. Rabindranath . E Dilip Kumar seem to 
be his favourite authors in this respect. Rut the book 
as a whole breathes an air of lofty idealism and one 
perusing it will rise from his study with chastened 
feelings and ennobled thoughts. 

It is a matter of the deepest regret, however, 
- that a book of less than a hundred pages should con- 
tain about a hundred mistakes in printing, punctua- 


tion, spelling, syntax, etc. For some . of these the 
Puniabi pronunciation of the autbor, and perhaps - 
_ of the proof-reader also, is responsible.’ Upnisads (on 


the cover), Brahmcharya, Anand, Mundak,. Narad, 
Nar, Svetasvatra. Taitriya, etc, are not ‘Sanskrit, but 
Punjabi. Again, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is not Rama- 
krishna, Gobind - but Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
and Eckhart is not an English but a .German mvstic. 
‘These mistakes disfigure an otherwise readable book 
‘and, should be carefully removed by expert proof- 
reading if and when a second edition is called for, in 
future. Harmas BHATTACHARYYA 


SRI AUROBINDO: THE PROPHET OF 
LIFE DIVINE :. By Dr. Haridas Chaudhuri, M.A., 
DPhil. Published ‘by Sri Aurobindo Pathamandir, 
15, College Sq. Caleitta. Pages 265+-xi, double crown 
1/16. Price Rs. 8 paper-bound and Rs. 4 cloth-bound. 


The book is complete in eleven chapters with a 
‘Preface-by the author and a Foreword from the pen 
.of Sri Dilip Kumar Rov and dedicated to the 
Mother. Sri Dilip Roy writes about the author in the 
Foreword : “When*he was - barely twenty-five, his 
mental clarity, power of exposition and spiritual recep- 
tivity struck us all as remiarkable.” and again, he was 
“invited by the Stanford University of America as a 
nominee of Sri Aurobindo to lecture on his philo- 
sophy.” The present work has developed out of a 
number of articles which were - contributed by the 
author to various journals and magazines; the last 
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eight chapters . 





two apies were written especially for this book. It 
deals with the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo’s Life 
Divine, its pattern, its way, t.e. “the Integral Yoga 
or as he puts it as “the revolutionary march to cap- 
ture the Kingdom of Heaven by conscious co- 
operation with power of the Spirit Herself.” 

' Sri Aurobindo -interpreted human evolution “in 
the light of “The Divine Will to Self-manifestation” 
and focussed attention upon the “Supra-human 


possibility of human progress” and upon the fact that — 


“Evolutionary Nature was assisted -by’ Genuinely 
Spiritually-minded people the world over.” Sri Auro- 
bindo realised that India’s political freedom was at 
bottom Spiritual reawakening and God himself was 
the true leader. of India’s political -movement. So he 
set himself and devoted his whole life to giving such 
“a dynamic and integralising form to the mighty 
current of India’s spiritual. sadhana, that India might 
show to the world the true path-of a unique world- 
order broad-based upon an uplifting of human con- 
sciousness to a higher level—a complete transfigura- 
tion, of man by shifting the centre of gravity from 
the Ego to the Spirit.” 

The author- in the -läst two chapters ‘has 


touched upon the main schools of metaphysical 


thoughts -in India and different, Spiritual disciplines | 


and ‘shown how these currents have in the 20th cen- 
tury -united mto a~harmenious whole im Sri Auro- 
bindo’s sadhana and philosophy. In the Jast chapter 


.be has-brought out the salient points in some of the 


outstanding figures of India in the synthesising and 
revitalising movement in India’s Renaissance, namely, 
Rammohun, Rabindranath, Ramakrishna, Vivek- 


ananda, Gandhi and Radhakrishnan. He: has however 3 


missed a very important link. from this chain by 
omitting Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
Prophet of, New Dispensatiòn or the Religion of 


Harmony, from “this list, whose “True Faith,” “Yo fae i 


“Sadhu Samagam” 
‘and the grand 


Objective and ‘Subjective’ and 
are fulfilled in the “Integral Yoga” 


synthesis ehvisaged in the philosophy of Sri Auro- À 
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. SRI AUROBINDO: Eight’ Upanishads. Pubs 
lished.by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondichery. Pp. 247. 
Price Rs. 4 cloth-bound and Rs. 3 paper-bound. 

This neat volume containing the text and translation 
of the Isha, Kena, Katha, Mundaka, ‘Mandukya, Prashna, 
Taittiriya and Aitareya Upanishads was published, we 
find, on the. last birth amhiversary of the great savant. 
The translation in the inimitable ‘simple and rhythmic 
English’ of the author attempts to convey what the 
Upanishads really mean and -not what philosophic 
Hinduism took them to mean. Though, primarily meant 
for presentation as the message of India to England and 
Europe the book will, we doubt not, commend itself to 
all Indian students and scholars. alike. In a - brilliant 
note ‘on translating the Upanishads’ forming a preface 
to the volume the underlying spirit of the ‘venture has) 
been explained. Nobody, we believe, can afford to miss. 
the great sentiments expressed in this note——the author’s 


bindo. aa He 


- bold assertion about Max Muller’s performance shoald 


be read by all self-respecting Indians. We only wish 
the text in Sanskrit were printed, as it could have been, 
in a bolder type. 

D.. C. BHATTACHARYYA 
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. THE JAMAVIJAYA-KAVYA : 
natha. 


By Poet Vani- 


nicely 


Critically edited for the- first- time by DroJ. 
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B. Chaudhuri. 
Text Series. Calcutta, 1958. English Introduction 
pp. 1-8 and Sanskrit Introduction pp. 1-8 and Text 


pp. 1-86, with-Index af verses and a, General Index, 


Price Rs. 5. 
The Prachyavani Mandir already published three 
other important historical Kavyas - dealing with the 


biographies of princes and ministers belonging to the 
period .of Muslim rule in India. The Jamavijaya-kavya, 
here: under review, is the fourth work of the same 
variety. Dr. J. B. Chauduri, the able editor of this 
and other works, is a very well-known scholar who has 
for’ a long time been carrying on valuable researches 
on the contributions to Sanskrit literature by authors 
‘during the Muslim! period of Indian history. He 
deserves encouraging congratulations from all lovers of 
Sanskrit literature throughout the country and abroad 
for this excellent. edition and publication for the first 
time of this Sanskrit poem. The Kavya consists -of 
seven cantos containing altogether 520 verses composed 
in different kinds of meters. Tt is quite true té say that 
old Manuscripts of Sanskrit works of such value have 
in recent years been tackled only by leárned editor— 
the field hitherto remaining untrodden. In preparing 
the text of the edition Dr. “Chaudhuri took the help of 
the only two available MSS. of the work—one lying in 
the India Office Library (London). and the other in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Poona) written 
in 1749 A.D. and 1809 A.D. respectively. 

The historical value of this Kavya is great, as ‘it 
deals with historical figures of the family of the Jama 
kings of Kaccha and Navanagara belonging to the 
periods of Muslim and British rule in India. It treats 
of the career ‘of a series of 33 Jama kings, the last of 
them being Satrusalya, the patron of the author-poet 
Vaninatha. At first the Jama kings. had their capital 
at Kutch, but king Ravala built ‘the new capital at 
Navanagara’ in Saurastra after having defeated the king 
of the latter place in battle. Students of Indian history. 
will do well to collect historical materials from their 
study of such a work. 

The poetical value of the Kavya is nie great. 
The Court-poet Vaninatha deserves a high place amongst 
the luminaries in the firmament of Sanskrit literature. 
He may be regarded as a master of Indian poetic style. 
Such is the great merit of Vaninatha that during 
perusal of certain descriptions in the work one is sure 
to be reminded of the lucidity of Kalidasa’s style. The 
poet has added .grace to the composition by a charming 
use of Poetic embellishments and sentiments. 

The printing ‘and get-up of the edition are quite 
good. Such a book ought to find a place in each Library 
in the country and the publication deserves well to he 


patronised by all Indian people, specially the people of ` 


Jamnagar in, Saurastra State. 
: RADHAGOVINDA Basak 


BENGALI 


BHUTER PANCHALI: By Jnanendranath 
Chaudhuri. Illustrated by Sm. Madhuri Devi, M.A 
Messrs. Das Gupta and Co. Ltd., 54/3 College Street, 
Caledtta. Price Re. 1-12. 7 ce 

In agreeable easily flowing verse the -author has 
narrated several ghost-stories for children.. One of the 
stories is taken from the famous poem “Tam O’ Shanter’ 
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N. Sukhishwala, BSe., PhD. Paper cover. 


Tng renn iw; He 


a 
and the author has sstaowindend his debt. 
considerable skill in the art of story-telling. 
D. N. MOOKERJEA 
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HINDI 
- AKARSHAN aici By Gulabratna Baipeyi. 
Published by K. P. Sharma, Vignan Mandir, - 6, 
Brahmapara Lane, Caleutta-6. Pp. 194. Price Rs. 8. 
The author has dealt with the problem “of 
“Magnetism” of personality in a simple, easily’ under- 
standable manner so that the reader may practise the 


` cultivation of those “tricks” of the eyes and the ears, 


of the attitudes and inclinations of the tastes ‘and 
temperament which will help him to keep fit physically, 
calm mentally and happy “interiorally” in a world of 
matter ard materialism. The present is the fifth 
edition of the book, which proves its greay ee 


GUJARATI 


(1) A BIRD’S-EYE' VIEW ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF LAW BY THE KAZIS: By Kazi 


Sayyad Nurudin Husain. Paper cover, Pp. 149. Price. 


unstated, i 


(2) MAHABHARAT (Part 7): : By K. K. Shastri, 
Paper cover. Pp. 123. Price Rs. 2. 
(3) BHUVIDYANAN MULTATW å: By Dr. R, 


Pp. 203, 
Price Rs. 2-8. 
, Published by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay-~4, 
1949. 


> 


The first book is an offprint of-a lectúre delivered 


. under the auspices of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha by 


the learhed Kazi Saheb of Broach and printed in the 
Sabha’s quarterly magazine. As the result of his 
research into 48 sources, Persian, Arabic and English, 


the Kazi Saheb has been able to present a picture of 


how the officers of the Judicial Department dispensed 
justice during Muslim Rule (A.H. 697-1273 : AD. 1297. 
1857). Persian Sanads of the appointments of these 
officers fr om the Capital city and the judgments they 
delivered, in the original Persian with translation into 
Gujarati, enhance the value of the work, which on the 


whole is a substantial contribution to the past history. 


of Gujarat. The Kazi Saheb is a descendant of the 


Kazi family of Broach and can thus speak from first” 
havd information. He has a rich library of Persian, 


MSS. bearing on the subject. 

The second book is the séventh of its kind and 
contains three verse-parvas, Moushal, Prasthan - 
Swargarohan, by four old Gujarati poets, Shivdas, 
Vishnudas, Ramkrishna and Ratneshwar. They have 


been: edited. by Mr. Shastri with his usual ability. Prof. 


Dr, Ralavi Nadirshah Sukhishwala is lecturing on 
Geology at. the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and is 
therefore qualified to write- on his pet subject of 
Geology. He has examined the geological crust of the 
soil of Gujarat and referred to the various substances 
hidden underneath it: ruby, manganese, bauxite, gypsum, 
ochre, and hot-springs. Gujarati, like many other lan- 
guages of India, lacks equivalents of English scientific 
terms. \A Glossary of such terms as an Appendix makes 


L 


and ` 


up for the defect. For a Parsi, it is very unusual to i 
produce such a scientific work jn very good Gujarati, 
and writing about it as if he were at home in it. It is a. 


remarkable feat. 
DE @- = K. M. J. 


ADDENDUM : 
The photographs which illustrate in this issue the article, K 5. Ray Tuber culosis Hospital, Sadaw pur,” 


Br- taken by Sri Jatindranath Das; 


` . 
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Is Reading Ability Essential ? ` 
The question raised ‘in an article in The Aryan 
Path by-Elizabeth Cross challenges established atti- 
tudés, including the common “deference for the. 
literate.” Literacy is not properly an end in 
itself; it may serve the purposes of the propagan- 
dist as readily as those of the educator; and 


there are other ways, as India has known for cen- | 


turies, in which cultural values can be handed 
down : 

‘Is reading ability essential? Essential to what? 
Essential to salvation, one would presume, judging by 
‘the spasmodic outcries in the Western press. 
Nearly all good 
cation begins and may well end with reading, and that 
‘once a child can read he will be “all right” (whatever 
that many mean). 
fuss over intmoral “comics” and trashy literature, elass- 
ing the influence of these with the worst products of 
of the cinema. es l 

Surely there is some slight conflict here. First, it 
is. essential for the child to learn to read, then all will be 
well. Secondly, we discover that many children read 
al] the wrong things, and, judging .by the sales of sex 
and crime novels, so do their elders and betters. , 

As a. teacher, and as a writer, I am professionally 
interested in this ability to read. In- fact~I take a 
somewhat sinful pride in the fact that no child has 
escaped from my class without being able to read a 
simple story happily. At the same time I think the 
whole subject is a vastly inflated balloon about which 
more nonsense has been talked and written than on 
“almost any other, save perhaps psychology ! 

I am sure that children can learn easily when they 
are ready, but I am equally sure that some children 
will never’ be ready until they are.almost adult—some 
not even then. I believe that this very late maturing 
is the reason why so many recruits Jearn to read and 
write fairly well when they enter the army. One 
factor is that they have developed ; another is that they 
have every reason to want to learn—they feel it is their- 
last chance, perhaps, and they want to. write home, to 
read their letters, orders of the day and so on. 

._ We in the schools do everything in our power ta 
make the children want to learn, and in the majority 
of efficient schools we are. successful, in the primary 
stages. Later, however, the slow and backward reader 
finds life more difficult, because in the senior schools his 
reading is truly a tool subject. He is reading more and 
more difficult material in order to learn definite subjects, 
‘and his slowness hampers him: terribly. He ‘begins 
to feel really inferior? 

_ This feeling of inferiority is- my main theme and 
it is a subject on which I feel most deeply. The whole 
system of English education today is lined up against 
the backward and poor reader. Sometimes the back- 
ward ones are left to wallow in their confusion, more 
often, they are worked on, drilled, patiently trained, 
until -some success is shown. In every case the result 





Citizens are of the opinion that edu-- 


At the same time they make a great” 





is the same—a general atmosphere throughout every 
school that Reading’ is Important. If you can read 
well you -are Good and Clever- and you will Do Welk 
and go to. the High School. If you can’t read well, 
you are Lazy, or Stupid, or both, and will end up as a 
Juvenile Delinquent and spend all your time in prison 
or at the cinema. 

But, you may say, wasn’t reading always considered. 
important in the schools? Yes, but in the old-fashioned 
village school many other things were important too. 
Learning by heart took a very big place, and many a 


child shone by knowing his_ tables, by learning long 


hymns and extracts from the Bible: Many a child was 
happy’ reciting definitions, and descriptions of geogra- 
phical facts, whether he knew what he was talking 
about or not. He was approved of and that is the 
‘most important thing in the life of any child. 

The child caw feel if he is doing what is expected 
of him, whether he is told explicity or not. Today the 
poor reader .can feel this atmlosphere of disapproval, 
‘even despair, from his well-meaning teachers and in 
many cases this feeling is the true beginning of general 
naughtiness and delinquency. 

' Another reason why this emphasis on reading -is 
more dangerous today than it was in the past is the 
gradual raising of the school-leaving age. In the bad 


old days many a strong useful boy left school at 12, even. 


11 (with the authorities showing a blind eye) and þe- 
came a successful helper in farm or shop. It didn’t 
matter to the shepherd whether the boy could read or 
not, and a country boy knew this almost from baby- 
hood. He was a useful ‘boy, out of school, and he just 
took from school what he could, in the way of learning 


‘to count and add up, may be helping teacher with the 


garden, carrying water and so on, and looked forward 
to his emancipation. Often his teacher would do his 
best, but not worry, unduly over the illiterate, respecting 
the boy’s worth as a country worker and making sure 
he was obedient, honest and helpful. 

. Today no one can leave school until he is 
15—a dreary time to be doing what you do not 
apipreciate, even in the best of schools ! 


The lack of ‘reading ability too often cramps the 


‘particular type of child I am considering, in many 


another subject, even in drama or handwork, where there 
may be written instructions. 

The final problem which confronts the teacher of 
reading’ today is one which is too seldom admitted. 
That is the problem of low intelligence. The practical 
teacher, over the past 20 years, has had ample opportunity 
of observing that the general level of intelligence in 
general classes is getting lower. Those of us who have 
come hack to teaching after a break notice it even more. 
The explanation seems simple enough: all our stupidest 
pupils, boys and girls, have-grown up. married and had 
large families of stupid children, dear little sõuls most of 
them; and: lovable and valuable, but just plain stupid. 
Our clever boys and girls have often not married at all 
or, if they have, they have one child, two at the most. 
Take any low-grade child in any school and you are 
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mae _...PRABUDDHA BHARATA = 
A. S HOLY MOTHER CENTENARY NUMBER: 


The « ensuing March i issue of the PRABUDDHA BHARATA, will be a special Number to 
' commemorate ‘the first’ Birth Centenary of the Holy , Mother, the illustrious spiritual 
consort -of-Sri- Ramakrishna, It will-contain a good number of interesting and learned articles 
on ‘the Several aspects of the Life’ and Teachings of the Holy Mother and on the ideals and 
role of. women in Indian. national life: down from the Vedic times. 
-Among the’ ‘Contributors to the amber Howble Justice P. B. Mukharji ; Dr. A y. Rao, 
MAs Ph.D.-; Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty, MA.: Dr. Abinash Chandra Bose, M.A, PhiD. ; 

- Dr. ‘(irs.) Athdaishii. . Peddi, ‘MZ, C= Dr © Kunhan Raja, M.A, Ph.D. ; Di F, H. 
Apie, MA, Ph.D. Sr RS B. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar; Srimati Lala Majumdar 
sre Ce Sinai ane ALA. 5 St. Nihal Singh; Swami Gambhirananda ; Swami Paramatmananda ; 

Prof. P. S. Naidu, ILA. ; Sri 0: T..K. Chari, M.A. ; Sri C. C. Biswas; Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, 
ALA; Ph. D. s Prof. S. N. L. Shi ivastava, i. A. and many other distinguished writers from 
alk over India D 


- 





Printed on Imitation Art'Paper -- 


: Paps’ 160°. 7 — a Profusely Illustrated . Price Re. 3 ~ 


xe Wil be sent io subscr ibers of PRABUDDHA BHARATA without exira charge 


Einna Subsoription.: ‘India, Burma.and Ceylon, Rs. 5; Foreign 14 sh.; U.S.A. $ 4.00 
B (Only Annual. Subseriptions Accepted) 


` ADVAITA ASHRAMA. 4, ee Lane, CALCUTTA 13 


MIRARE MAN WIDA UNRIVALED BOWER 


Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 

JYOTISH- SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, M RB.A.S. 
; (London) of International fame, President of the-world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 
' Sabha óf Banaras and All India. Astrological and Astronomical Society of .Calcutta has 
won unique fame nót only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, America, 
_ Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and. many: notable persons 


~ 








his mighty-and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
‘Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s- past, present and future and with the help of 
Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirejas, 
redressing. the pernicious influence of eyil stare. and planets can help to win difficult law 
suifs and ensure sefety from ,impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness and free 
people from debts‘ and family unbappiness. : 

- i Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditji 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS 





Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talièman-:—for vast wealth, good luck and all rownd ° 


osperity,. honour .and fame.in life. Price Rs, 7-10. Special Re. 29- 11. Super-Special Rs, 129-11, 
Bagalamukhi: Kavacha :—To overcome enemies it ir unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning.. 
civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalled. Rs. 9-2. Special Rs. 34-2. 
Super-special Rs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha :— Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more, 
friendly. Rs. 11-8. Special Rs. 34-2, Super-special Rs. 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures Barrenness 
‘and.all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. Price Rs. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. 
Super-special with lasting speedy effects Rs. 63-9. Saraswati Kavacha :— Success in examination and 
sharp memory., Rs. 9-9. Special Ra. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 


A wonderful- Astrological book-in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
y Jyotish Samrat :—Deals month by month exhaustively Rs. 3-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) . 
_ Head Office & Residence: 50/2. Dharamtola Street, “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (Wellengton Sq. Junction), 
Oalcuita-18. Phone: Central 4065. Consultation hours: 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. 
Nabagraha & Kali Temple& Branch 105,Grey St., ‘Basanta Nivas” Cal.5. 8-30-11 A.M. Phone: B.B, 3685. 
Central. Branch Office :—47. Dbaramtola Street, Calcutta-13. Phone: Central 4065. Hours 5-30—7-0 P.M. 
- LONDON OFFICE :—Mr, M. A, CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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pretty sure to find that he has a fine set of brothers and 


sisters and some babies at home ready to come along to, 
school and drive the teacher to distraction! . Take any“ 
clever child and you find he is from! a very- small” 
family. It seems to me.such simple biology that I can’t 
imagine why the Ministry of Education ignores the niatter. 
The lower grades increase enormously, the more 
Sg don’t reproduce. i 

Now, as it appears that we in England, at any 
o are carfully breeding an unintelligent population 
which will fnd more and more difficulty in learning to 
read, it is high time that we abandoned this excessive 
dependence on reading. Modern life“ is not so 
intellectual as people like to make out. Factory work 
needs little intelligence and a fairly small number olf 
clever technicians are quite 
Why not admit that there is plenty of value in other ` 
activities; in* general service, in moral qualities, in 
watching birds, in feeding animals, in art, simple music 
and on? We pay lip service to all these things, but 
we don’t really admire a child who paints a lively- 
picture half as much as one who writes a perfect essay. 
‘We are still, weighed down. with „deference for the 
literate. 

After all, fer hundreds- of years hundreds of people 
could neither read nor write, but lived valuable -and 
moral lives by other means. We need not “Fe-enter the 
. dark ages if we acknowledge that ‘today, too, some 
people benefit truly by literacy, while others find the 
task beyond them. In the,‘past the story-teller, 
ballad’ singer, the preacher and -the wandering friar 
passed on much knowledge and literature. Today we 
have ‘the wireless, the cinema and television, all means: 
-by which the truly literate could educate and entertain 
those who need their-help. 
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ee: - Clash Of Languages ota 


B.S: ‘Nair observes in . Phe Indian Review : ; 


The moot- éducational problem today is the ‘oft re- 
neited complaint of ihe fallen acadeinic standards. Does 
ihis mean that the standard.of English-in our schools and 
colleges has fallen low? Or. the . standard of education 
itself, that is, the level of the intellectifal accomplishments 
‘of thé studénts has: gone down ? “The formér is undoubt- 


edly truc; but the atter accords to the facts unity parti- 


aliy. Now more sub ects are taught in schools and col- 
leges than quartet ‘of a aie ago. ‘lhere are news- 
papers, peridcicals, Cinema. and “Kadio, ail sources: of 
kndwlédge available to an extent | unimaginable before, 
‘The fresent‘day student is ‘more ‘fortunately. placed in 
many respects than his friends of ihe past. lhe cause 
of thé malady lies elsewhere. 

‘The standard of the Iunglish language has fallen and 
will go down further. It is a historical nécessity ihat 
with the exit of, the Britishers the inflated importance of 
their languagé is also ‘withdfawn, Has not. the supre- 


macy~of ihe ‘Persian language vanished with the decline 


and’ fall of the Muslim Empire leaving, bekind only the 
Indianiséd Urdu? With the political supremacy also 
went the “itnusherable foreign ‘teachers and ‘professors 
who “used to control our educational institutions. Now 
English can. establish itself on our educational .system 
only on its own. merits, on the štore, of iis beauty and 
utility.. Nobody need be apprehensive of the future of 
English, the language of modern science and philosophy, 
the medium ôf world intercourse, This language which 
was the inspiration for ‘the great, movements of the 19th 
century, through which Tagore interpreted India to the 
West and Sarojini sung her’ sweet songs, oan, never die 
in india. ~” 

| -English has ‘become a “part of Indian culture 
and life:-and.in- course of time it may even be 


accepted -as an Indian language in a new garb. 

- india’s< yearning for a common language has been 
“ages: ‘As “early as “the days of 
Imperial Mauryes, there was Pali, the language of Asok&n. 
Even during: the disunited days of decadent 
India, Sanskrit ‘had a common ‘appeal: and-it helped the 
dissemination of our culture in and outside the country, 
Repablican India has accepted Hindi in Devanagari 
script as the State language.’ Notwithstanding the’ spora- 
dic ‘opposition to Hindi, ‘nobody can seriously question 
jis claim as oar: national: language. A country without 
a common language is like a man without a- soul, The 

country may pull on, but without any. individuality . or 
full flowering- of itg genius.” English ` cannot be- our 
national language, because that language can represent 
only*the European culture and Western way of lifé, As 
early as 1823 Elphinstone feared that English would 
destroy the genius of the Indian tongue. William Temple 
and Wilson. in’.1880 held’ the view thar “encouragement of 


English is: unjust to: the native literary classes and is no- 


use to the -bulk-.of the: population,”. We can: of- course 
maintain our intercourse: with: Barone or Amética through 
English but. we~ require an Indian» medium to maintain. 
our sconnection with the Northern or Eastern India. The 


: Founding Fathers: of our: Republic thought Hindi can do 


the work and recommended its acceptance as our State 
language within 15  years.-Still Hindi cannot replace 
English because its literature is not sufficiently developed. 
for, the purposes now served. by the latter. Hindi is like 


our sacred: river Ganga, deep, transparent and calm en-' 
. Yiened by the great tributaries from: the-Himalayan peaks... 
-- Indian nationalism can be cemented and the present-day 


warring cultures brought into harmony a under the i ins- 
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piring influence of Tulsidas, Kabir and the ` other great 
luminaries of the Hindi literature. Neither 


by its close connection with Sanskrit, We can call it-even 
simplified or basic Sanskrit. l 

The overzealous partisans of Hindi from the 
North should réalise that it must take root! and 
flourish in the south, not as a graft but as one 
born and growing in the love of the masses. 

The ery of purism must give way to the ideal of 


' synthesis and assimilation with the regional language. 


Finally there comes before our view that précession 


‘of 15 régional languages followed by a long line of . 


about 179 dialects, In India regidnal’ patriotism has 
been very strong throughout history. We glory at the 
great feats of the Rajputs, Mahrattas and the Sikhs; 
“but it must not be forgotten that these famous ‘men of 
Indian History fought and held sway not as Indians 
but as Rajputs, Mahrattas and Sikhs. Even during the 
golden days of our struggle for liberation, the bait of 
‘linguistic provinces had been extended to the pedple. to 
gird up their loins for the fight. What would Gandhiji 


have thought of one of his disciples fasting and dying ` 


for the Andhra province or whole masses of misled people 
devastating their own ‘country in the name of their 
language ? The struggle for linguistic provinces will 
torpedo the Five-Year Plan-and endanger Indian unity. 
Regional languages cannot be suppressed, as the 


. or eclipsed by the glittering English. However, Indian. 
languages are growing in competition and not 
compleméntary to each other. There is so much 
language controversy in Madras-and Bihar that people in. 
bi-lingual areas suspect each other as plotting against 
one another. The pandemoniums that are created in 
some of the State assemblies will be a sight whick will 
disappoint any Indian nationalist. Scratch any body in 
these parts and it will be found that he is at heart 
suspicious of the Central Government considering it as 
añ evil and rival of his State. Growth of these hostile 
- languages without any harmonious influence to reconcile 
them is dangerous to the growth of a common culture 
in India. The popularity of Sanskrit is confined to the 
higher strata of intellectuals and religious leaders and 
its influence is insufficient for. producing harmony 
among the masses. Real and tangible harmony can 
come only through regional languages alone. U S.S.R 
solved.a similar problem by adopting Russian alphabet 
for all the languages within her borders excepting the 
‘Armenian, Georgian and- the Baltic languages. As Prof. 
G.. Serdyuchenko puts it: “The 
Russisn graphic symbols as a basis for creating written 
languages for nationalities inhabiting the Soviet Union, 
also had a number of purely practical advantages, 
It did away with the diversity of alphabets making it 
easier for pupils to learn théir native language and 
Russian as well. Exceptional attention was paid to the 
specific features of these languages, in particular, the 
feature of their sound system. At the present time the 
Soviet Union counts 60 odd national written languages 
or 10 times 
Revolution.” 
India can copy this 
ad we have already a 


more than what existed before the 


reform with greater success 
common script in Devanagari 
for all regional languages “excepting Tamil, Telegu, 
Malayalam and  Kanarese. Mere political union 
will not be lasting without linguistic harmony and 
concord. H the vernaculars are able to develop to their 
present stage through their contact with English, what 


Shakespeare - 
Rof Milton can do it. Hindi’s hand is further strengthened ` 


adoption of the 
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OUTSTANDING. 
PRODUCTS OF 


HERING & KENT 


BIOSTIL HORMONE CREAM: Genuine hormone 
treatment for restoring the freshness and firmness 
of youth to the aged, wrinkled skins Women ot 60 
regain complexion like women of 20, Indicated for” 
wrinkles, lines, bagginess bad colour, disfiguration, 

blemishes and skin disorders (acne, pimples, etc.) `- 
Rs. 5-8 per tube, =. 7 

SIMBGOGI HAIR LOTION: An unfailing hair-grower. 
Positively grows new hair and stops falling bair, ` 
dandruff, iching scalp, etc. Rs. 3-8 per bottle. RIM- 
BOOUL HAIR OIL: .A delightfal ideal hair-dressing 
and tonic for correction of various hair, sealp and 
brain troubles. Rs. 3-8 per bottle.. * 


LUNEGON: The most effective nerve and brain 
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‘sedative tonic, indicated for mental and nervous dis- 


orders. Immediately calme and soothes bigh mental 
and nervous tension, Contains no injurious, depressing 
or habit-forming drugs Rs. 4 per packet of 50; Rs. 70 
per packet of 1000 tablets. (Hospital packing). 


DIGNIL: The most effective oral remedy indicated in 
the ‘treatment of Diabetes Mellitus. Re. 15 per packet. . 


SILVITA: For acidity, .heart-burn, sour stomach, 


. dyspepsia, wind and fullness after meals, ete. Rs. 4 


Dravida Kazhakam thinks, through a domineering Hindi ‘NOVUM: The most potent and 


effective ‘‘period 
regulator” for females, indicated in the treatment of 
Amenorrhoea.. (Periodic Disorders)... Restores the 
female periodic cycle surely, quickly, safely, NOVUM 
SIMPLEX, Rs, 12-8, NOVUM FORTE, 
NOVUM SUPER CONCENTRATED, indicated only 
for menopausal trouble and oestrogenie hormone defi- _ 
ciency. Rs. 21, CIVITA: MUST BE TAKEN tonie | 

with NOVUM to prevent side reactions and hasten: 
results. Rs. 19 per packet of 100; Rs. 4-12 per packet 
of 25; Also available: j 


INDULABO PASTE INJECTION TREATMENT for 
registered and Qualified Physicians oniy. Full parti- 
culars sent on request to physicians only. 


PREGNO: An ideal, non-greasy and delicately per- — 
fumed preparation for FAMILY. LIMITATION, # 
Ideally auited for the most fastidious woman. Rs, 9-8 © 
for complete outfit: Re. 7-8 for “Refill”, f 


”HOW TO BE.HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED": 
312 prges, .Daringly Illustrated, the most taiked 
about practical book in the world "HEID NOT TO 
BE OBSCENE” in the Bombay Court. Copies requisi- 
tioned for Itdia Office (London) and British Museum 
Libraries. Available in English, Gujarati ard Hindi 
for married perso s only, Price Ks. 15 BEFORE 
ORDERING SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. f 


EXPERT MEDICAL ADVICE: We have opened a 
“Clinical Dept.” under the direct supervision of quali- 
fied and experienced physicians and surgeons, Expert, 
sincere and genuine advice and treatment given for all 
your SEX and FAMILY -LIMITATION problems. 
Consult personally or write your case in detail (en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


‘ASK FOR FREE MEDICAL CIRCULAR 
. of all our products i 


HERING & KENT 


POST BOX 323 (M.R.0.). Opp. Lloyds Bank 
261/263, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 1.’Phone: 242972 - 
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will be their glory if théy are watered by the ċurrents 

. of Indian thought and ideas flowing throughout the 
land. Overnight the bi-lingual areas will turn inte an 
oasis of harmony and tolerance rather than the breeding 
ground of clashing interests and ill-will. This will pluck 
the poisonous tooth of linguistic provinces and will reduce 
that issue into mere provincial delimitation, 


> These are revolutionary days when ideals are in a 
state of constant change. Stability is unthinkable in the 
present state of fluidity or ideas, In the educational 
field students are subject to various sorts’ of pressure 
and loyalties. Théy want to tap the unquestioned 
commercial and scientific importance of English, to be 
loyal to the national aspirations of Hindi and to maintain 
the prestige and importance of their mother-tongue. This 
clash of languages is wholly. responsible for the low 
academic stafidard ‘of students. In Hyderabad the 
attempt to make Urdu the medium of instruction in the 
Osmania University was a complete failure because of the 
trouble to find suitable text-books and coin scientific: 
.erms. By the time a scientific work is translated, a more 
up-to-date publication comes out making the old one 
out-of-date. Translation of scientific and techincal works 
can be done by experts and not by literary men as is 
the case with fiction or general books, So University 
education in the vernaculars or in Hind} is out-of question. 
_ in the near future. English is the only medium which we 
can adopt without doing harm to efficiency. One cannot 
fump into University course in English from a secondary 
education in vernaculars because education is a progressive 
course of evolutionary training. 
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The only stage ‘of education when English 


can be eliminated is the primary stage when the- 


infants can be taught best in their home tongue. 


If the script of the Regional languages as well 
as Hindi is Devanagari, due justice is given to both in 
the primary stage by one stroke. English can be taught 
two or three hours a week which will not tax the infant 
energies dangerously, i i 


In the secondary stage English will gain greater ` 


importance and pure scientific subjects are to be taught 
with the help of that language. Subjects like History 
and Geography can be taught throuh mother-tongue. 
Hindi at this stage will gather importance and separate 
from the mother-tongue. In the order of importance 
the mother-tongue will come. first, then English and 
then will be Hindi. In the University stage English will 
be media for all scientific subjects leaving easier ones 
to be tackled. through the mother-tongue. At this stage 
English and the mother-iongue will be equal in impor- 
tance: while Hindi becomes an optional subject, Thus 
language. should be considered not as an end in itself 
but a vehicle for the communication of ideas and 
emotions, Our mother-tongue and. Hindi are to be 
encouraged but not at the expense of efficiency. Wastage 
of time and energy is unpardonable. We can survive as 
a nation orly if we are more economic in the expendi- 
ture of our assets, As Clifion-Fadiman writes:* “Irs 
fun to play with 
communication.” 
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Wherever they meet... 
They discuss about Calchemico’s C A STO ROL, 
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_ Because, they all 
CASTOROL promotes luxuriant 
W` tresses “of hair. it is prepared 
from refined castor oil. > Its sweet 
fragrance imparts delightfulness. . -2 
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- and his generals. 
- dynasty, the Dakhan was 


~. rendered it dejure and there was no reviving the . 


\ vader away from their lands. 
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-The Glory That, was Andhra ` 


Dr. O. Ramachandraiya writes in the first 
issue of The Andhra Standard : 


As old as the Aiteraya Brahmana, the Andhras have 
an unbroken history from the early thirties of the third 
century B. C. to this day. Divided into a large number 
of. families and dominating the many-citied Dakhan, with 
‘a lakh of army which they could collectively put into the 
‘field, they were united in ‘subjection to Bindusara, the 
son of Chandragupta Maurya. “But under Asoka, they 
enjoyed an autonomy which they soon changed into. inde- 
pendence after Asoka. Srimukha Satavahana, their first 
ruler, was the founder of a dynasty of proud“ achievement. 
Hindustan was over-run by the. Greeks under. Demetrius 
“Under. Sri Satakarni- of the Andhra 
secure while Kharavela of 
Kalinga successfully opposed the Greek in battle. The 
Saka Parthava invasions soom followed. The last of the 
` Kanwa rulers, Susarma, was in no wise capable of saving - 
himself or the couniry from the foreigners? India dis- 
covered its saviour in the Andhra King Fuloma who in 
killing Susarma Kanwa and annexing Magadha to his 
Andhra Kingdém ‘proved too strong for the enemy to 
encounter. Again when Andhra Desa got reduced in 
extent consequent on -the aggression by Saka Nahapana 
and, Kardamaka Castana, another Andhra King, Gautami 
Putra Satakarni, restored the Satavahana house and the 
‘glory of freedom from foreign rule by destroying the Saka- 
Yavana Pallavas. ‘His kingdom. reached the Aravallis in 
Rajputana and included Gujrat, Kutch and Malwa. Small 
wonder that .the Chinese should regard the Andhras next 
only to Mauryag as kings of India. P 


? 


The next great invasion of India by the Musas i saw 
them found permanent rule with Delhi as capital. Aibek 
sketched the outline of Islamic dominion and Iltutmish 
Hindu- 
Hindustan. After 1296 A. D. the Dekhan and ihe South 
were overrun for money- by Khalji Genéral Kafur and for 
dominion by the Tuglak Prince, the later King Monam-. 
mad. The Yadavas “of Deogiri kept the Muslim armies 
well provisioned during their attack against the Kakatiyas - 
of Warangal. - Of all the Indian powers, south of the 
Vindhyas, that ‘of the Kakatiyas under Prataparudra Il 
- alone fought the invaders more than seven times. The 
Visalandhra, which our leaders today envisage, is what 
Pratapa Rudra II ruled over, not an inch more. The 
never-ending Muslim attacks had their inevitable result. 
, Made weak by time and fate, Prataparudra found his heroic 
temper and strength of will quite inadequate and the king- 
dom of Warangal ‘lost its independence. : 


. Then Andhra. Desa witnessed a national. upsurge, 
the like of which had never been seen in India of..old. 
The seventy-two Nayaka feudataries of Warangal, who 
now became” independent, forgot their | mutual rivalry 
and conflict ‘of interests. They : elected Musunuru 
Prolaya of Nellore District for their leader and indivi- 
dually and collectively they” undertook to drive the in- 
A twelve year struggle, 
incessant and intense, found in 1336 A. D. the Vijaya- 
nagara Kingdom arising on the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra and ‘the coastal ” Andhra attaining freedom under 
the Musunuru chiefs and the Reddi kings. “Every- 
thing seemed to be leading up to but one inevitable 
end, ‘the ruin and devastation: of the Hindu provinces, 
the annihilation of the old royal houses, the destruction 
of their religion, their temples, their cities... All . that 
the dwellers in the South held most déar seemed totter- 
ing to its fall, when suddenly there was a check to this 
destructive foreign. invasion, a halt—then a solid war 
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of- opposition and for 250 years Southern India was — 
saved.” Will our Tamil friends\ who are proud of ihe 
preservation of the Hindu culture and its symbols in 
their land remember those Andhras and Andhra Kanna- 
digas but for whom what they have now would never . 
have survived? ` 

The kingdom of Vijayanagara, was of great and 
additional significance. By the middle of the- fifteenth 
century the political forces in India were distribufed 
among two great groups of Moslem powers, each group 
abutting on South a formidable Hindu polity.. The 
Andhra Kannadiga emipire of Vijayanagara distracted 
and menaced the southern Muslim belt of the states of 
Guirat, Malwa, Kharidesh and Bahmuni and disabled 
them from joining hands with their northern co-religionist 
powers. of Sind, Multan, the Punjab, Delhi and Bengal, 
to throttle-the deathless and indomiisable ~ States of 
Rajputana. : 
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Statistics and Public Health | 


Economic. Review writes editorially : 

“Vital and health statistics are essential tools. for 
the formulation and administration of public health 
programmes.” "This basic principle was re-affirmed aj. 
the frst International Conference. of National Committe 
on Vital and Health Statistics, held in London from 12 
to 17*October under. the auspices of the World Health | 
Oraganisation and the United Nations, and. attended by | 
28 delegates. from WHO Member and Associate Member 
States,- ‘and representatives of the International Labout 
Office and {nternational Statistical Institute. The National 
Committees on Vital and Health Statistics exist in 30- 
countries and one of their objectives is “to relate the acti-: 
vities and functions of diverse agencies or. organisations ` 
that produce. statistics, so that they work as a co-ordinated — 
whole, avoiding both wasteful overlapping of effort and, | 
important gaps in essential parts of statistical data.” , 
These Comlmittees are doing valuable work. 

` The Conference examined. the: advantages. of modern 
sampling techniques in collecting and compiling health 
These techniques -only „supplement .- and not 
substitute the traditional ones and can help in collecting 
statistics more cheaply and quickly, at least in soré- 
cases. They would be -particularly helpful in under- 
developed countries as they `can be applied to a wide 
range of enquiries over vast areas. 

The Conference recommended’ that the medigal 
practitioners should be accurate in their diagnosis given 
in medical certificates and certificates of cause of death. 
Medical students should be trained in elementary 
statistical methods, in the value of health statisties and 
in the principles and purposes: of medical certification ‘of 
causes of death. Professional medical secrecy can be 
safeguarded by satisfying various secrecy requirements. 

The Conference requested- the WHO Expert 
Comniittee on Health Statistics to lay down practical 
measures and procedures which would satisfy the ethics 
of medical practice and the essential needs of scientific 
research and medical planning. The WHO and the 



















co-operative training | progranimes ‘in ` health and vital 
statistics. 

We in India and our friends in other e 
countries stand in diré need‘ of accurate vital statistics, 
so-that a fuller utilization could be made of our limited 
resources. We would do well by extending sdmpling 
techniques in our vast country and paying urgent heed 
to the recommendations of.the Conference. i 
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We are pleased to announce that arrangements | 


are ready by opening Depots and appointing | 


Wholesalers and Retailers, whereby sugar is 


made available to general public @ Rs. -/12/6 


a per seer throughout West Bengal. 


We solicit any suggestions if there is- any 


difficulty in obtaining supplies. 
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Education For Living 

Wilfred Wellock expounds the true signifi- 

cance of education and champions the cause of 

.. Gandhiji’s Basic Education as the best system of 

: modern. education in the Indian Opinion, Natal; 
‘November 1953 : : 


Education is one of the mosc'ill-used words-in our 
language. On no subject is the public so badly informed 
as on the basic function and purpose of education. It 
-now means “know-how” of everything under the sun, and 
is equated with a science which increases our speed, 
our material abundance and our military power, but 
overlooks the meaning and purpose. of liviñg.. 


The major demands of gur time are for more and. 


belter scientists, technicians, managerial experts, to pro- 
duce whom is the primary purpose of education. 
To parents this boils down to a. keen struggle for 
the. capture of the good, that is, the well-paid jobs by 
their children. Those who succeed pass automatically 
into the upper reaches of society, while below, in the vast 
arena of the-industrial robots, education has little or no. 
significance. In ctlter words, the main values of modern 
-education are cash and social. status; and the sign and 
symbol of their sway ‘is a parallel growth of fear and 
military power. ° 
In consequence, our age is in the throes of a rhyth- 
mic insanity. The dark shadow of nihilism is steadily 
=- creeping upon us. Human liquidations, social purges, 
mass expulsions, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, atomic, napalm 
and hydrogen bombs and guided missiles with a speed of 
20,000 miles an hour, are indications of ‘the spiritual 
bankruptey of our culture. , 


The decay of culture has been proceeding for several- 


centuries. In my youth, even amidst the sordid condi- 
tions of a Lancasnire cotton town, young working mien 
and women were conscious of many vital spiritual values 
which have no significance today, and which they esteemed 
more highly than money values. They were familiar with 
the works of Ruskin, Carlyle, Tolstoy, Kropotkin, Emer- 
son, Darwin, ete., half a score of great novelists and as 
many poets. That period witnessed the last struggle 
of the human spirit for the survival of spiritual values 
before the final onrusH of the materialism which now 
engulfs’ the West. | 
_ E recall a very interesting discussion which took 
place in the Master’s House of a Cambridge College in 


jo 


the early days of the second world war. Our theme was- 


youth in the post-war world, and in the discussion the 
question arose of the changes that had taken place in 
the hahits, interests and outlook of University students 
in the previous thirty or forty years. We were told of 
great discussions which used to take place in the rooms 
of dons and senior students night after night, on vital 
problems in ‘philosophy, religion, science, humanism'— 
indeed everything which had to do with the meaning 
and purpose of life. It was generally agreed that these 
“outside” events were the salt of wniversity life, and 
wero remembered above everything else, In ` these 
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discussions the mind reached its highest pinnacles of 
thought and received its greatest illuminations and 
inspirations, One man related how quite recently his 
son, who had gone to his father’s old college, had thrown 
up his university career in disgust, on the ground that 
the life he had heard his father describe no. longer 
existed, and that he felt spiritually forlorå. Sport and 
jobs were now the dominant subjects of discussion. 

Within the last fifty years’ something extraordinary 
has happened to our civilisation. The habits and aims 
of the people generally -have changed. This is because. 
their, values have changed.. Two- world wars, major 
conflicts between capital and labour, a gigantic exodus 
of the people from the churches, greatly increased. 
spending power among the workers supplemented by the 
benefits of the Welfare State, a gradual weakening of . 
spiritual ties and values and of fundamental honesty in. 
business practices, have combined to` revolutionise 
conduct, the attitudes, habits and values of most Western 
peoples. This social’ revolution. started in the big 
industrial. towns, passed to the smaller towns and finally 
penetraled the countryside. a as 

The two institutions which ought to have prevented, 
this decline—the church and the centrés of learning— 
were themselves drawn into the whirlpool of materialism 
by many hidden currents. The full consequences of this 
failure have not yet been grasped. i 

What status has culture in Britain today ?-At present 
most of our children leave school at fifteen, and only a 
dwindling ‘minority ever attend a Sunday School; while 
most of thése cease to do so before they are 16. Whence, . 
therefore, in these go-as-you-please days do our young 
folk, supplied with ample cash, derive the ideas, concepts . 
and valués which determine their conduct ? None of ~ 
the institutions which cater for youth, such as youth 
clubs; Scouts and Guides, seem able*to hold them for 
long, and even then only by means of entertainment 
and sport. There are exceptions, of course, but taken 
by and large our youth, unless they happen, to come 
under powerful home or  presonal influences, -rarely 
receive in their vital formative years moral and~ spiritual 
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guidance, instruction in the art. of discerning relative 
human values in conduct, in buman relations, and thus 
in the deeper significance of good and evil... In cos- 
sequence they mostly pick up their morals where they 
pick up their songs, their cliches and their habits-in 
the factory, at the cinema, and on the street. 

And what of their parents? It is now. generally 
agreed that fewgr than 14 per cent. of -our adult 


population attend church with any degree of regularity, 
and so far no institution has arisen to take the place of 
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the church.. Hence. we live in an age that is devoid of 
spiritual oases, retreats for meditation, spiritual guidance 
and inquiry when people may come face to face with 
their inner being and proble its foundations. That is 
why our age is restless, ill at ease, and why- so many 
find it intolerable to be alone. In our midst are 
thousands of churches which are almost empty. Some- 
thing-is lacking in their message: Yet the people hunger. 
Our spiritual bankruptcy is: revealed in the fact that 
10,000,000 adults find their major leisure occupation for 
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eight mionths of the year in filling up football coupons 
in the hope of a financial, scoop! What inspiration and 
guidance is to come out, of that for the next generation ? 
And youth does still aspire! Something deep down in 
their souls tells them that life holds out a promise to 
‘which, there appear to ‘be no guides; — 

Our age takes life and living for granted, and finds 
no place for teaching the art of ‘living in its educational 
institutions. Whereas every ‘student in the course of his 
training should be invited to face the problem of human 
life itself, and how it should be lived.in order to realise 
what Plato called the “Good,” Jesus the “Abundant Life” 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and Gandhi. “Truth.” He 
should be taught the art of discerning and estimating 
human values, and ot formulating a system of values and 
an order of conduct whereby he may achieve abundant 
life. 

Centuries ago the youth of our land were thus taught, 
That was an era of creative art, whose magnificent works 
put us to shame. Today, for \the most part, art is with- 
out a mission, and wandgrs aimlessly in a spiritual 
wilderness. Lacking vision and purpose in a materialistic 
age, many artists have switched over to advertising pills, 


soaps, cigarettes and other merchandise, while artists in ` 


every sphere are displaying in inexplicable extravaganzas 
the bewilderment of their minds. 

Life is illimitable both in quantity and quality. 
Man may live like a worm, at a low ebb, or at the flood 
like a god, a creator. The art of Jiving is the art of 
discerning the relative values of the ends and means 
which men adopt and then formulating a way of - life 
which enlarges heart and mind, advances the social good, 
develops satisfying social relationships and all one’s finest 
powers. 
will have its relative worth, 
best, because . life is a unity and is bounded by law, 
natural and moral. Natural law is concerned with what 
is, the moral law with what ought to be, the “good life.” 
The former siaies a fact, the latter a judgment of value 
“the aim of ,which is to discovery the conduct, or “way 
„of life’ which increases wellbeing, or Life, and is 
thus evil. : 


The externals of life change violently and rapidly, so 
that in every age there is need of the seer and the 
prophet to guide the people, and especially youth into 
the way of the good life. That knowledge will be the 
“nearl of greatest price” in ‘their. time. How magnificently 
the ancients ‘described it: “Happy is the man that 


findeth wisdom and that getteth understanding. For the 
merchandise’ of it is etter than ihe “merchandise of 
-silyer, and the gain thereof than fine gold Her 


ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 


peace | . She is the tree of life to them that lay 
‘hold upon’ her and happy is everyone that retaineth 
her.” 


Tr follows that education. should be a perennial 
process. Our knowledge and aliainments can never be 
complete, no matter how hard we strive. In the realm 
of the spirit there is alwáys another peak to be climbed, 
a beiter self to be evolved. 


` expression and 


Life may be livéd in a hundred ways and each’ 
but of them all one will be . 


- made 


The social and political consequences of living on. 
this plane of constant searching and striving are beyond 
calculation. It would, e.g., keep the body in! bounds 
and in good health, check celf-imidulgence and the 
manifold wastefulness ‘of false pride, and so modify our 


` demands upon the earth’s resources and thereby. greatly 


reduce the tensions which lead to war. 

Education for Jiving leads to human wholeness 
through self-expression, self-discovery and  self-develop- 
ment. It teaches that life is gained or lost in and by 
everything we do; that man is a social being whose 
wholeness and wellbeing depend upon his going all out 
to fulfil the demands of a worthy vocation. . By means 
of creative self-giving he is perpetually becoming what 
he was not, a new and better person. Life is becoming, 
and man ‘is forever' being made. Vocational living. is 
creative in.a two-fold sense: it adds value te something 


_in the external world and stature to the doer, widens 


his horizon and refines his. spirit. Jn other words, it 
is culture of the highest order. 

Book learning is of value because it interprets himan 
experience throughout the ages, but if it ends in learning 
without changing conduct it ceases to be true: culture. 
The purpose of studying history: is to learn wisdom that 
we may walk in its, ways.- To find that wisdom 
meditation is necessary; and today meditation is a lost 
art. But meditation is not enough; it is he who “doeth 
the word” who aitains the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Children learn, by observation and imitation. 
Everything they do is an act of learning, of self- 
self-realisation from making. d 
and mud pies tọ building houses and playing at school 
and hospital. 

Why does this habit so suddenly terminate in modern 
civilisation ? In the old days it was prepetuated in 


_ apprenticeship, and the habit continued to old age. The 


craftsman, no matter what his trade, used his brains 
all the time, for all his joys were individual and unique. 
He was never satisfied unless he was working out some 
problen? or other, or fashioning, something in “accordance 
with a new idea or inspiration. 

I first became conscious of this cultural way of. living 
by observing my grandfather, who was a village blck- 
smith in the heart of agricultural Norfolk. Something 
of his soul was in nearly every home in the village. In 
his spare time he cultivated a large garden, also a 


‘field in which he rotated various crops, and so provided 


the bulk of the family’s food. 
orchestra, which each child as it grew up was asked 
to join, also’ to choose its instrument, and then, with 
the aid of the €ntire family, to make it. They thus 
a harmonium, 
piccolo and a flute. 
the highest order. 

We do not want to return to these ise but we 
do need to bring back into daily service the tremendous 
reservoir of creative power -which has been obliterated 
by supermechanised mlass. production and. giant industrial 
units which dehumanise men by a -process of 
fragmentation called specialisation. 


He instituted the family’s 


All this activity was culture of 
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Tit- cannot be too strongly stressed that the artist, as 


' Coomaraswamy contended, is not a special kind of person, 


To: 


bat every man should be. a special kind of artist. 
make a useful thing excellently, is to be an artist. The 
phrase “art for art’s sake” belittles human-functioning, as 
art, like every skill and ‘faculty, is for life’s sake to 
increase. and ennoble it. We must repudiate the ivory tower 
conception of art and call-upon the would-be artist to 


’“help transform: our sordid, ersatz civilisation into a thing 


of “beauty ‘and inspiration. The culture of the spade, 
the hammer and the adze is as valid as that of the pen 
and the palette. A society that is nurtured in a true 
culture and is certain of its ends, will not be concerned 
about which vocations are higher or lower. They are all 
Ws lifé, and, as Ruskin said, “There is no wealth but 
life.” . oe 

Creative handwork makes the whole world kin, and 
everyone should render his mead of it.as a duty to himself 


and to his kind. ‘With a spade or other tool in his hand , 
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a man steps out of the prisor-house of caste and class 
and becomes. a member of the human race., And I 
discovered many years ago that a garden may become a 
gymnasium, a university, a sanctuary ‘for meditation, a 
haven of beauty and. inspiration and a storehouse of food. 
What more -¢an one .ask of anything? But ia 
gardening economic? I reply: is falling in Jove? Is 
marriage and bringing up a family? Is poetry, or music? 
All these things are bought at. a price, a high price, which 


we pay gladly because it is the way of the good life. 


These observations call for comment on-Gand)hii’s last 
discovery ‘Basic Education. It - sprang largely from 
the recognition that children learn’ chiefly through cré- 
alive play, and that this work-play has a high cultural 
value. Then why not systematisé it and make it the . 
foundation of children’s) education—and -indeed, of all 
education ? Basic Education is an attempt to do pre- 
cisely that. But if children are to be taught to work- 
play constructively, why not do something which has a 
_ utility value, especially in a poor 

couniry like India which can -afford 
Tittle money for education? So why 
not spin cotton, which every Indian 
uses and which can be grown in 
almost every part of, India ? 


The outcome is.a system of primary 
education, based on cotton spinning. 
Today the system is operating in 
‘thousands of. Indian villages, and.. 
State after State is adopting the sys- 
tem officially. The children take to it> 
like ducks to water, as I have wit- 
nessed in many village schools. At 
one school I was presented with a hand- 
spun-and-woven shirt, the yarn hav- 
ing been spun by children of six years. 
The first spelling lessons are of the 

. names of things connected with spin- 
ning things’ in which the children 
are most interested. Their first songs 

. are spinning songs; they sing as they 

spin. Other | questions arise—Whence 
comes the raw cotton? It grows! 

Then let us grow some! So cotton 

seeds are procured, a school garden 
is made and in it the cotton seeds 
are sown. That introduces the prob- 
lem and the conditions of growth: 
soil and plant feeding, the mar- 
vellous cycle of life and the need tō 
return all vegetable, animal ahd 
human wastes to the soil. This links 
up garden ‘growth’ with sanitation, 
the collecting of the wastes, including 
might soil, and compost making. In 
dué course comes the complete cycle 

‘of sowing, soil feeding, growth, crops, 
spinning, weaving. Then comes-—-trade, 
e.g., so mary- pounds” of yami- 
purchase .so many yards of cloth. 
This introduces accountancy and the 
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economics of exchange. And so it 
_ goes on until every: field of: know- 
EET -ledge is travérsed.. ae 





The principle of Basic. Education is 
mow being carried intoadult. educa- 
‘tion. Recently the foundations were 








laid of the first Basic Education 
Agricultural College. “Also recently, 
Basic - Education Teachers 
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idl College at ae sent out all its students 
for a year’s constructive work in villages. 

~ This system tends to produce 
“whole persons. Builders become their own architects ; 
carvers, potters, weavers, etc., their own designers, 
“while all become artists, scientists, creators. Every 
new subject emerges naturally ‘and organically, and 
thus pulsates with significance and stimulates a lively 
interest. 

The supreme task is to start the transition from 4 
mechanistic and fragmented, to a human and whole, 
society, from a, materialistic and quantitative, to a 
spiritual and qualitative, civilisation, in the school, „the 
university, the church, and the workshop. n 


aie College Welds Thought 


and Action 


Yéllow Springs (Ohio) : Antioch College is a small 
co-educational institution in a quiet .Mid-western town 
—outwardly undistinguished from hundreds of other 
eimilar “American colleges. But Antioch is famous 
throughout America and the world for the way it com- 
bines academic study with practical experience in the 
working world., At Antioch, students 
individual potentialities to the fullest. 

A privately endowed institution, the college is excep- 
ional in U.S. educational 
leadership in the training of youtl{. Antioch has stood 
through the years as a symbol of progressive thought and 
action in education. Undergraduate students are welcomed 
without regard to sex, creed, or colour. 

Antiech’s reputation rests chiefly on its application. 
of the “work-study” plan, and on its effective student- 
faculty “community government.” 


THE ANTIO¢H PLAN 

© Theory and practice, thought and action, are Com- 
plementary courses of the- curriculum, The 1,000 stu- 
dents at Antioch split their time between studies of art, 
sciences, and humanities in the classroom, and active 
participation in the working world off the campus. In 
five years of concentrated ‘and integrated learning, stu- 
dents spend 90 weeks at jobs away from the college. 
More.than 500 employers annually co-operate with the 
college by offering jobs to students. 

While one half of the student body is in the class- 
rooms, the other half is at work in the professions, busi- 
ness, ‘industries, and government. The jobs these stu- 
dents fill are of infinite variety: they teach at kinder- 
gartens, act as- guides in museums, assist nurses, work 
‘in government bureaus, cell in department stores. The 
. students work in full-time jobs on -the same terms as 
their fellow employees : they receive the same pay, are 


praised or blamed, advanced or discharged by their super- 


visors. 
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“the fact that 95 out of évery 100 Antioch 


_ develop their- 


history for its pioneering, 


_ educator Horace 
year 1953. The work-study plan, was inaugurated in 1921 
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At the erid of an 8-or 12-week period, the “working” 
students change places with those who have been attend- 
ing college. 

Again, a few months later, they. return to their jobs 
or take up new ones, 


Success OF PLAN 


The Antioch student’ who has decided on his voca- 
tion gains much from the work-study plan, but it is even 
more valuable for the boy or girl who has not yet 
chosen a life’s work. H a girl wavers between medical 
and teaching careers, she can try both. She may serve ` 
as a nurse’s aide ‘in a hospital or a clerk in a surgeoni’s 
office, Although probably too young to try teaching,’ she 
can assist in a school library or help supervise a children’s 
playground. What she learns about these jobs and what 
her supervisors learn about her are an excellent guide to 
the career she should follow. 

The effectiveness of the method is demonstrated by 
graduates 
already have determined what their life work is to be. 

®COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT” 

An additional element in Antioch’s progratime is ils 
“Community Government.” Every one connected with 
the college, student or faculty, is considered a citizen of 
the Antioch community and entitled to a vote. The 
Community Government owns the college bookstore, gives 
each person. a subscription to student publications, and, . 
iw general, governs all those aspects of college life not 
directly related to academic study. Similar organizations 
are found in many other colleges, but that at Antioch is 
one of. the most fully developed. 

Antioch—founded in 1853 by the famous pioneer 
Mann—celebrates its centenary this 
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under the administration of Arthur E. Morgan, distin- 
guished engineer who, later became the first. chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TWA), Dr. Morgan 
recently spent almost a year in India as a member of the 
Tadias Universities Commission. . 


PLAN AporTen By OTHERS ` 

U.S. educators and businéssmen: have acclaimed th: 
Antioch plan in which studying, working and living be- ,; 
come exciting adventures., The work- study idea has “been B 
adopted by other. American colleges. 

Horace Mann’s little . one-building . college was, 
erected in 1853 from materials quarried and -cut from 
the ground it stood on. Antioch Hall, still standing. 
was then the largest building west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. For the past century, Antioch College 
has carried forth Mann’s counsel to his sixth graduat- 
ing class: “Be ashamed to die until you have won somé 
victory for humanity. "American. Reporier. 
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U.S. Arms Aid to Pakistan ` 

All speculation regarding the arms-aid to Pakistan 
is over, with the publication of President Bisen- 
hower’s letter to our Prime Minister. 
the quantities and descriptions of the equipment will 
come out in due course. Needless to say, both of that 
would depend on the decisions of the American 
committee of experts which is charged with that. 

In any case, we should now make up our minds 
as to the course of action open to us. For there can 
be no question to the fact that this arms-aid arrange~ 
ment has brought us very near the battle line of the 
future. There should not be any further evasion of 
the primary questions regarding the Defence of the 
Union, Nor should the Nation be further doped with 
talk about ahimsa. - 


Let us hasten to add that we are not challenging 
either the basic truths or the supreme moral values 
of ahimsa. Our faith in that we have stated in these 
columns times without number before and we reiterate 
that again. We do so because our publie forum is 
infested with hordes of fanatics and sycophants, who 
would start screaming “heresy” directly thelr dogma 
is questioned in any way. Nevertheless we do question 
the efficiency of ahimsa as a weapon of defence 
against armed aggression, Our history is full of 
evidence to the contrary as would be admitted by all 
except the densest ignoramus. | 

Ahimsa was adopted not only as a creed but also 
as the keystone of State policy by Emperor Asoka, 
the Beloved of Gods. And who can challenge that 
mans piety or sincerity or his full-hearted and 
powerful support to the cause of ahimsa? We have 
the testimony of his edicts and the texts of the 
books of that day, on the basis of which H. G. Wells 
protounced him to be the greatest of all monarchs 
that the world has seen, 

-But what happened to the subjects of Asoka, the 
nationals of his realms, and to his own children after 
his passie ? As yet history is not quite clear about 


a 


Details about 


preparedness. 


that period excepting on one point and that is that 
catastrophe overtook his lineage and his empire fell 
to pieces under the aggressive action of ese 
internal and external. 

That is not all. What happened to the Preab 
Viharas, those vast sbrines of learning, every $tone 
and brice of which were cemented with ahimsa. „Did 
they survive aggression? There is no need to. give 
the answer in detail. The pages of the history of India 
are filled with it. 

There ig no room in the free world, nor has there 
ever been any, for a nation that refuses to be pre- 
pared to meet aggression by any means save and 
except that of ahimsa. Eternal Vigilance is truly ‘the 
price of Liberty, and Vigilance means gees: 
in the military sense of the word. 

Defence of the Unien must, therefore, be given 
serious consideration henceforward, and it should: be 
clearly understood that Defence in modern warfare 
cannot be exactly called a cottage industry. We have 
now to decide how we are going to set about it in 
all seriousness. 

_ First of all we shall have to decide whether we 
shall rely entirely or partially on outside aid, or 
whether we shall aim at self-sufficiency to a*-major 


‘degree. There are nations like Sweden whose resources 


are far smaller than ours, and whose record in the 
past century or more has been that of ahimsa, who 
have attained a fair degree of self-sufficiency in 
defence.. We have to cut out all empty talk about 
arms races, etc., and decide on a Five-Year Plan of 


Pakistan’s intentions are clear to all but. the 
wilfuly blind. We have the following bit of news. mice 
further clarification : 

“Lahore, Feb. 26: Pakistan’s serene deat for 
the next year is hkely to be increased by about Rs. 20 
crores, according to a report from Rawalpindi’ pub- 
lished here today. Most of this amount, the report 
said, was expected to be spent on capital works and 
industries for producing defence equipment.” 
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Persian Daily on Kashmir’s Accession 
One of the first reactions in Pakistan when the 
arms-aid pact was made public, was that of jubilation 
because this Pact “will help to solve the Kashmir’ 
problem.” The inference being obvious. 
In the meanwhile the legislature in Kashmir 
decided on accession and integration with India. 


Immediately came the demand from Pakistan that 


this be officially repudiated by India. 


The UPI-AFP reports from Teheran as follows: 
“Commenting on the Kashmir Constituent Assembly 
recommendation for the State’s irrevocable accession 
to India, the Teheran daily Firman said in an editorial 
that ‘the noteworthy point in this connection is that 
the representatives of the same Kashmiri people have 
declared their desire for association with India as are 
claimed by Pakistan to be in favour of the State’s 
integration with Pakistan,’ 

“The paper added: Pakistan’s sole stand regard- 
ing the Kashmir issue is that the State’s overwhelming 
majority being Muslims, the territory should accede to 
Pakistan. But the argument is not convincing since 
40 million Muslims reside in India and they have no 
desire to leave India and go over to Pakistan.” 


The Industrialization of Pakistan 
Regarding. the industrial development of Paki- 
stan, the Asian Review, for January, 1954, contains 
two excellent articles which are very informative. 
The first is the report of a lecture by Mr. Fergus- 
Innes, C.I.E., and the second is a contributed one. 
We append extracts culled from both below, Mr. 
Innes stated apropos of induStrialization : 
“Government follows the plan of industrializing the 
country to reduce dependence on imports. The country 
is already self-sufficient in jute manufactures and will 
be in cotton goods by the end of 1954. Soon. after, 
cement, paper, sugar and fertilizers will be produced in 
sufficient quantities. 
new industries ‘will consume a good deal of foreign 
exchange for their requirements of machinery spare 
parts, raw materials, fuel oil, lubricating, oil, ete. 
Later on Pakistan will begin to think of ‘exporting 
manufactured goods. Token exports of cotton goods 
are: now being considered, ‘in order to make the, country 
export;minded. Can the ‘tupee be kept at 2/2? Pakistan, 
will nothave a chance in the export market with 
cotton, aùd~ perhaps even with jute, unless the . ‘rupee 
is brought down to parity with India. By 1954-5 the 
Minister of Economic Affairs will probably be thinking 
of, devaluing, and ane non- devaluation policy yil hve 
served’ its purpose.” a 
“The mentality, of. the Pakistan investor “has, 
fortunately, changed at this juncture. In the, first five 
years there was no interest in, industria] investment 
because ihere wag easier money to be made in imports 
and exports. “Now. the position ip ` eversed and ‘Money 


It must be remembered that these. 
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is flowing into industry, This is a good thing as, it 
will help to bring self-sufficiency. Is the industrialization 
programme proceeding on the right Jines? I think it is. 
There have been mistakes, but the programme has been 
well designed. The Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation is extremely efficient. It stepped in to fill 
the gap when money was not coming into. industry. 
Some of its ventures may be optimistic, shipbuilding for 
instance, but most businessmen have great confidence 
in the P.J.D.C. The enormous natural gas field at 
Sui will provide cheap fuel for power development and 
for industrial power and domestic pruposes, and will 
transfornt. the g gconomy of West Pakistan; it is one of 
ihe big landmarks in the development of the country. 
“There is an enormous reservoir of untrained labour. 
‘The selt- -employed work hard, but in industrial concerns 
the men are got at by professional labour leaders and 
encouraged to demand high wages, and excessive 
holidays with pay. A recent demand was 28 days 
holiday with pay annually, plus 14 days casual leave, 
plus 12 days sick leave, plus 14 festival holidays. 
Think of the tremendous addition to the cost of 


production! The employer is also expected to provide ~ 


housing for workers and medical needs—a contrast to 
the practice in the West. All this is a millstone round 
the neck of Pakistan industry.” 

The contributed article goes more explicitly into 
details about the various industrial ventures. We 
give the most important hereunder : 

“Jute, which is called the Golden Fibre of Pakistan, 
- enjoys almost a 90 per cent monopoly of fibre varieties. 
In the Six-Year Development Programme, the Govern- 
ment Programme, the Government set a target of 
15,000 looms to be achieved during a period of 10 
years—but with 6,000 looms to be achieved by 1957. 
Towards the close of 1949, the Goverment therefore 
decided to participate with a private firm in setting 
up three mills of 1,000 looms each at Narayangan}, 
The installation of the first mill of 1,000 looms was 
completed ‘by the end of October, 1952, the second mill 
of 1,000looms was completed by the end of June, 1953. 
Besides these the, Government also agreed to the set- 
ting upyof anothér Jute mill with 500 looms at Khulna 
with an ‘authorized capital of Rs. 20 million. This mill 


is expected: to go into production in'early 1954, Anóther ; 


mill 1 750“Jpoms at Khulna is being set up by the 
PI 

“The přpgress in the sphere of cotton in the textile 
industry: hag, been remarkable. If the current rate of 
expansion is maintained, Pakistan may reach ‘its goal 
of self-sufficiency in cotton cloth by 1956. 

“Production ‘of cotton yarn for sale. incréased from 
13.4 milion Ibs. in 1950 to 20.2 million Ibs. in 1952. 
Domestic cotton consumed by Cotton Textile Plants 
rose from 40.2 million Ibs. in 1950 to 13. 5 million Ibs. 
in 1952, z4 


“Spindlé ‘and loom capacity has tien anly inte 
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partition from 177,400 man in 1947 to 390,800 


the process of. ‘Waing installed, The number of looms 
in the industry rose.from about 5,000 in 1947 to 8,556 
in 1952. The PIDC is setting up, in co-operation with 
the Provincial Government, a textile mill, in East 
Pakistan with 50,000 spindles, for the manufacture 
of yarn: 

“Two Japanese cotton interests, holding 49 per cent 
of the share capital of Rs. 6 million will, with other 
Pakistani industrialists, set up a cotton mill in 
Karachi. Japanese technicians will run the concern and 
will train Pakistanis in modern textile mill operation. 
The Government of Pakistan has also given permission 
for the setting up of two cotton mills in the N-W.FP. 
with 560 looms and 25,000 spindles.” 

“The engineering industries range from the manu- 
facture of machine tools, lathes (light and heavy), 
fairly large rolling and re-rolling mills, precision instru- 
ments, deisel oil engines, electric lamps, etc. 

“The possibility of starting an iron ore smelting 
factory is being surveyed by the PIDC in co-operation 
with a German firm. The PIDC are also preparing a 
scheme for starting a welding electrodes factory in 
co-operation with private industrialists at an esti- 
mated cost of approximately Rs. 800,000. 

“A scheme for the erection of a Ship-repairs and 
Ship-building Yard at Karachi at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 42 million is under consideration by the Govern- 
ment.” 


“There are two large cement factories in Pakistan 
in addition to two smaller ones at Wah and Rohri. The 
Government contemplates enlarging these smaller ones 
at an estimated cost of ‘Rs. 20 million. 

“The PIDC have been entrusted with the setting up 
of a cement plant provided by the Government of 
Canada at Thai. This plant is scheduled to come into 
production, within two years. Another plant to be set 
up in Hyderabad under the Colombo Plan at an esti- 
mated cost of Rs. 18 million is under the consideration 
of the Government of Sind. The Government of New 
Zealand has contributed £500,000 towards the cost of 
this plant.” 

_ “Two Sulphuric Acid Plants of 20 tons and 10 tons 
a day capacity are at present functioning at Lyallpur 
and Karachi, and a third is being set up at Rawalpindi. 
In East Pakistan, a plant with a capacity of 10 tons 
daily has been set up at Rangpur. 

“A Superphosphate Plant to produce 6,000 tons of 
superphosphate per annum is being set up by the PIDC 
in co-operation with private industrialists at a cost of 
Rs, 24 million. 

“A scheme for setting up a 50,000 tons per annum 
Ammonium Sulphate Plant is being worked out by the 
PIDC. The total cost of the scheme is estimated to 
be Rs. 63 million and the plant is scheduled to be 
completed by 1956. The TCA of the Government of 
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the United States of NE have pa to. contribute 
7 milion dollars towards: the cost of this plant. 

“The PIDC is also setting up a Caustic Soda Blant 
at Nowshera in partnership with ‘Messrs. M. M. 
Ispahani Ltd., with. aicapacity to produce 10 tons of 
caustic soda per day’ ‘At. an estimated cost of Rs. 2.6 
million. The project is ‘scheduled to be completed by 
‘the middle of 1954.” À 

“A survey of industries in Pakistan is incomplete 
without 4 note on the Development of Power Projects. 
At the time of: ‘paftition the total power capacity inj 
Pakistan was only 76,000 kav. On the completiow of all 
the projects at hand, Pakistan will be producing nearly 
600,000 k.w. of electricity (hydel). 

“The largest projects are the Mianwali Scheme in 
West Pakistan which will produce 125,000 kav. and 
the Karnafulli Project in East Pakistan which will 
produce approximately 160,000 kav. of electricity. Apart 
from these the capacity of Malakand Hydro-Electric 
project has been increased from 10,000 to 20,000 kw. 
and the Dargai Project which has been recently com- 
pleted will produce 20,000 k.w. Other important projects 
are the Rasul Project producing 22,000 kw. and the 
Warsak Dam Project in the N-W.F.P. which when 
completed will generate 150,000 k.w. of electricity.” 


“N. Y. Times” on Travancore-Cochin 
The New York Times in an editorial on February 
15 entitled “A Test for Nehru” writes that the results 
of the elections in Travancore-Cochin, with the 
highest population density, the highest literary rate, 


. the largest proportion of Christians among the Indian 


States and prior to independence one of the stable and 
best-governed areas in India, one of its most pros- 
perous regions which the Communists had made their 
most important target, “would be watched with the 
closest attention because of their bearing on the 
question of the Communist position in India.” 

The Congress, united for a period of years by 
opposition to Great Britain, was now in a centrifugal 
phase with splinter groups being thrown off, the Com- 
munists taking advantage of the situation. The Com- 
munists, recognising their inability to win an outright 
majority of their own, were not even contesting half 
the seats in the Legislature. 


Pak-Turkish Pact and U.S. Aid 

Writing on the agreement between Pakistan and 
Turkey announced on February 19, The Times says: 
“Apart from the statement issued simultaneously in 
Ankara and Karachi that the Governments of Turkey 
and Pakistan have agreed to study methods for achieving 
close collaboration in the political, economic and cultural 
spheres and for strengthening peace and security, no 
details have yet been published of the treaty which, it 
is understood, will be signed in a few days’ time. The 
clearest possible indication of its aims has been given, 
however, by the Foreign Ministers of both countries. 
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“Mr. Koprulu has said it is not exclusive and all 
peace-loving countries can join it because it is directed 
against no one. Sir Zafrullah Khan said it entails close 
co-operation between the two interested parties not only 
for their own benefit but for the benefit of the Middle 
Fast region and that it may or may not lead, among 
other consequences, to a regional defence agreement.” 

Proceeding, The Times says: “Both in this country 
and in the United States the agreement has been’ warmly 
` welcomed as a practical step towards stabilizing the 
Middle East by providing the kind of nucleus round 
which regional efforts -for co-ordination may usefully 
‘range themselves in their own time and by their own 
volition. It is, however, unfortunate that acute Western 
realization of the dangers of the present power vacuum 
in the Middle East should have led some commentators to 
concentrate unduly upon possible future implications of 
the pact for regional defence... 


“A closer study of the foreign policy both of Turkey 
and of Pakistan should convince critics that their suspi- 
cions are unfounded. While both countries look for 
Western help in building up strong and stable polities 
able to defend their vital interests, neither is a pawn in 
Western hands. Each- realizes the importance of regional 
security but each knows that the only sure road to it 
lies through effective co-operation, particularly in. the 
economic and cultural fields, with all other countries 
which inhabit the Middle East. It is against this back- 
ground that the pact should be judged.” 

On the heels -of the news of the pact bétween 
Turkey and Pakistan came -the following announce- 
ment : 

Karachi, Feb. 22. Mr. Mohammed Ali, Prime 
‘Minister of Pakistan announced at-a crowded press con- 
ference this afternoon that his Government had requested 
the United: States for “military assistance within the 
scope of the United States Mutual Security Legislation.” 

He said that no reply had yet been received from 
the United States to the request sent yesterday. Com- 
petent sources ‘however eaid that the United States’ 
‘O.K.’ to Pakistan’s request was now a mere matter of 
routine. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali said he wished to make it clear 
that this request did not envisage. the creation of Ameri- 
can or foreign bases inf Pakistan or the stationing of 
foreign troops. He said details like’ what aid exactly 
America should render had yet to be worked out. 

He said he “wished to make it clear” that the 
assistance asked for from United States “will -be utilised 
for the purpose of maintaining and promoting: stability 
and not for aggression against anybody.” 

And lastly came the release to the press‘of the 
personal letter from President Eisenhower to Pandit Nehru. 

‘Following is-the text of President-Eisenhower’s letter 
to Prime Minister Nehru: - 
Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I send you this personal message because J want you 
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to know about my decision to extend military aid ‘to 
Pakistan before it is public knowledge and also because 
I want you to know directly from me that this step does 
not in any way affect the friendship we feel for India. 
Quite the contrary, we will ‘continually strive to 
strengthen the warm and enduring friendship between 
our two countries. ! 


Our two Governments have agreed. that our desires for 
peace are in accord. It has also been understood that 


if our interpretation of existing circumstances and our 


belief in how to achieve our goals differ, it is the right 
and duty of sovereign nations to make their own decisions. 
Having studied long and carefully the problem of oppos- 
ing possible aggression in. the Middle East, I believe that 
consultation between Pakistan and Turkey about security 
problems will serve the interests not only of Pakistan and 
Turkey, but also of the whole free world. Improvement 
in Pakistan’s defensive capabilities will also serve these 
interests and it is for this reason that ovr aid will be 
given. This Government’s views on this subject are 
elaborated in a public statement I will release, a copy of . 
which Ambassador Allen will give you. 


What we are proposing to do, and what Pakistan is 
agreeing to, is not directed in any way against India. And 
I am confirming publicly that if our aid to any country, 
including Pakistan, is misused and directed against 
another in, aggression, I. will undertake immediately, in 
accordance with my constitutional ‘authority, -appropriate 
action, both within and without the United, Nations to 
thwart such aggression. I helieve the Pakistan-Turkey 
collaboration agreement which is ‘being discussed is 
sound evidence of the defensive purposes which both 
countries have in mind. 

I know that you and your Government -are keenly 
aware of the need for economic progress as a prime re- 
quisite for stability anid’ strength.. This Government has 
extended assistance to India in recognition of this fact, 
and, E am recommending to Congress a continuation of 
substantial economic and technical aid for this reason. 
We also believe it in the interest of the free world that 
India have a strong military defense capability and have 
admired the effective way your Government has adminis- 
tered your military establishment. If your Government 
should conclude that circumstances reqùire military aid 
ef a type contemplated by our mutual security legislation, 


‘please be assured that your request would receive my 


most’ sympathetic consideration. 
I regret that there has been such widespread and un- - 


‘founded speculation on this subject. Now that the facts 


are known, I hope that the real import of our decision 
will be understood. ` f 
I am, my dear Mr. Prime Minister, 
Sincerely. 
` Dwight D. Eisenhower. . 


t 
, 


+ We reserve comments until such time as the 
official reaction to these becomes’ clear, 


Ree 


. The Near East and the U.S.A.. 


For quite a considerable time now the United 


States has been trying to weld together the States of. 


the Near East into one integrated system of defence 
aligned with the “democratic” Bloc. The Turco- 
Pakistan treaty and the arms-aid programme to 
Pakistan, are but facets of the main scheme. 

In connection with the aid-to-Pakistan proposals 
the Christian Science Monitor remarked sometime 
back that Pakistan cannot be said to be mature— 
politically speaking—in the same way as Turkey. 
There were reasons behind that statement. 

Pakistan has had three major changes of Govern 
ment within, the first six years of its existence. The 
first was after the death of Mr. J innah, when Liaquat 
Ali Khan won in the scramble for power, Khwaja 
Nazimuddin being made into a dummy as the 
Governor-General, and Sir Zafrullah Khan being 
pushed back into the Foreign office chair. The second 
change was through the assassination of Liaquat Ali 
-Khan, which act of violence still remains a mystery 
as regards its causation, as the relict of the late Prime 
Minister keeps on saying every now and then. In the 
scramble for power that followed Khwaja Nazimuddin 
won, Sir Zafrullah Khan again losing the race. 
Khwaja Nazimuddin put bis most astute rival out 
of the running—at least so he thought—by putting 
him in the honoured but ineffective seat of the 
Governor-General, and- proceeded to mould his 
ministry in the shape after his heart. 

He further tried to strengthen his grip on the 
Punjab (P) and on East Pakistan by pulling strings 
and pulling out props everywhere. Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon was thus taken out of Punjab—where he 
had a following and considerable 
power-politician—and put as Governor in East Paki- 
stan, which was terra incognita to him. 

Then followed. a coup d’etai,. of course, quite 
peaceful, This time the Khwaja was thrown out of 
power, and far-reaching changes were made in the 


political set-up, all over Pakistan. And -thus the 
present regime came into power. It should be 
remembered that all these changes, excepting the 


first one to a certain extent, did not come through 


the democratic processes of elections or party- 
campaigns in the legislatures. 
Thus far Pakistan, which is to be Easternmost 


“Pillar of Strength” in the Near-Eastern scheme. Now 
let us turn: to the States that he between it and 
Turkey, the Westernmost Pillar. 

Afghanistan is not by any means friendly, as yet, 
either to Pakistan. She is maintaining an attitude of 
aloofness, both for safety’s sake as also because of 
her resentment over the Pakistani measures against 
her kinsmen, the Pakhtoons. Thus far there is no 
indication, either way, as to how she views the new 
arrangement. j 


+ J 
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Next is Iran, Need there be any detailed exposi- 
tion of the mercurial instability of the political set-up 
of that very much disturbed land? Fanatic Mullahs, 
Military Juntas, Tribals and the Communist Tudeh 
party, all are very much in the picture there. 
Stabilisation there is as yet a herculean task, not 


_ even fully attempted. 


‘Next comes the Arab State of Iraq, with its 
primary and secondary political alignments. There is 
undoubtedly a more stable government there than jn 
Iran, but the implications of the Arab League, with 


‘its internal jealousies and animosity towards Israel, 


are fully present there. Along that alignment Iraq 
cannot be considered without giving full weight to 
her ties with the League; until such time as the 
group of the Arab League jis stabilised 
politically. 

Then come the minor principalities and puppet 
States around the Persian Gulf and on the Arabian 
Sea. They are all as the sands of their deserts. And 
then comes Saudi Arabia, with its wealth of petro- 
leum,. its mediaeval monarchy and its legions of 
intractable nomad Arabs, Under Ibn Saud’s patriar- 
chal autocracy, there has been peace, and there has 
been some amuont of raising of standards of living, 
thanks to the flow of dollars consequent on the 
exploitation of the oil resources. But that flow was in 
the main a personal asset of King Ibn Saud and as 
such cannot be said to have stabilized the State. To 
all practical purposes, the State of. Saudi Arabia 
turns on a single pivot, the will of its King—and his 
feudatories. And all history bears witness as to how 
stable such a State could be. 

Further ahead there is the State of Transjordan, 
which has not yet fully recovered from the reper- 
cussions following the assassination of its King. It 
is a minor unit, but of vital weight where peace in 
Palestine is considered. 

Then ‘comes Israel. Its position vis a vis the Arab 
League needgs.no detailed explanation. What would 
happen to it if the Arab League is reinforced by the 
supply of modern weapons and equipment from 
the U.S.A.? l 

Last of all there are Syria and Lebanon. Let the 
following news-items tell their story: . $ 


ARMED REBELLION IN SYRIA 

“Damascus, Feb. 26: Brigadier General Adib 
Shishakly, ‘banished President of Syria,' declared in a 
message to the Syrian people that he could have 
crushed the ‘rebellious “movecent’ but had resigned 
to avert bloodshed. 

“The message was read in the Syrian Parliament 
by Dr. M. Kosbari, the Speaker, who then announced 
that he himself had assumed the President’s office 
according to the constitution pending election of a 
new President within two months. Spokesmen of the 
army revolt had declared yesterday that ‘79-year old 
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elder statesman ex-President Hashem el Attasi would 
succeed Gen. Shishakly, the man who overthrew him 
three years ago. | 

“The Damascus Radio announced this morning 
that the 12-hour armed rebellion yesterday in ‘Syria 
has secceeded in forcing President Shishakly to resign 
who fled his country too last night. 

“Brigadier Shawqat Shugair, Chief of Staff of the 
Syrian army, today ordered the release of all political 
prisoners in Damascus detained on the orders of 
former President Adib Shishakly. Brigadier Shugair 
gave the order after he and other officers from the 
Damascus garrison had accompanied Shishakly and 
his wife to the airport to catch a plane for Saudi 
Arabia. | 

“Brigadier Shugair is expected to head the tran- 
sitional Government set up—under President Hashem 
el Attasi—while political leaders discuss constitutional 
reforms demanded by the army. Brigadier Shugair 
was appointed Chief of Staff when Shishakly became 
President.” 


LEBANESE CABINET RESIGNS 


“Beirut, Feb. 27: The Lebanese Cabinet Jeni by ` 


Abdalla el Yaf -resigned today after lesa than 24 
hours in office. Disagreement among its ten members 
about ministerial posts caused the resignation, it was 
stated.” 


“Beirut, Feb. 27: A state of emergency was 
proclaimed in Damascus tonight after day-long 
demonstrations. 


Military police opened fire on rioters in Damascus, n. 


several times, according to telephon messages from the 
Syrian capital. 

A. broadcast announcement over Dassis Radio 
imposed a curfew and blackout for 8 p.m. until 5 a.m.” 

What a picture of stability ! Need we expand the 
theme further ? 

On the other side of Israel there is Egypt with 
its foothold on Sinai. And beyond Syria and Leba- 
non there is Turkey with its tested stable government. 
We need not give the picture of either here. 


Neguib Displaced—and Replaced 


The political picture in Egypt, the main bastion 
of the Arab League is that of a puzzling drama, with 
a very considerable amount of uncertainty for the 
future. The drama opened with the eviction from the 
throne of King Farouq. Then came a period of more 
or less stable government, which had considerable 
success in administration. The Sudan election was also 
a feather in its cap. 

Then like a bolt from the blue came the following 
pieces of. news, the first on February 25: 

(General Neguib, 53-year old President of Egypt, 
has fallen and is reported to be under house arrest. 
He has resigned all official posts including the leader- 
ship of the Revolutoinary Council. Soldiers are 
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reported to be guarding his residence with Sten-guna 
and his portraits and photographs were being removed 
from offices and public buildings in Cairo. 

Lt~Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, 36-year old “back- 
room boy” of the Egyptian revolution, took over 
charge as Prime Minister. The post of the President 
was to remain vacant until Egypt returned to full | 
parliamentary life. A state of emergency has also been 
declared. 


Col. Nasser, born of a peasant family, had been 
a, revolutionary for ten years. During the war he had 
been attached to British forces in the western desert. 

Reuter reports that Major Salah Salem, Minister 
of National Guidance, had told pressmen on Febru- 
ary 25 that General Neguib had “tried to face mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Council with a fait accom- 
ple” by tendering his resignation three days ago and 
insisting on the following rights : 


1. To veto any decision by the Revol- 
tionary Council command, despite the military 
junta’s rule by a majority vote, (with Gen. Neguib 
having one vote in a junta of 13 members) ; i 

4 2. To appoint and dismiss Cabinet Ministers 
an ti | 

3. To promote, dismiss and transfer members 
of the armed forces. | 
General Neguib is reported to have threatened 


to resign several times during the past ten months. 

The change of control m Egypt, adds Reuter, 
was not expected to affect country’s internal and 
external policy. 


The Statesman reports that diplomatic quarters 
in London were surprised at the news of Neguib’s 
fall though differences between General Neguib and 
Col. Nasser had become apparent in London earlier 
in the week. 


Unconfirmed reports speak of the fall of the 
Syrian President, 45-year old Brigadier General 
Shishakly who had seized power in 1951. The rebel 
controlled Aleppo Radio had announced the election 
of ex-President Hashem el Atasi as Syria’s new 
President. 

“Cairo, Feb. 27: General Mohammed Naguib is 
again President of Egypt, it was announcéd by Cairo 
Radio to-day. | 

Lt.-Col. Abdel Nasser, the man who appointed him- - 
self Frime Minister, on the fall of General Naguib, will 
remain Prime Minister, the announcement said. 

The Revolutionary Command Council told General 
Naguib of his reinstatement—only two, days after he 
resigned office—after 40 army officers have plotted to 
restore him to power. 


The Council took the decision at a meeting to-day 
which lasted more than 8 hours. 

Forty army officers are under arrest at Abbasia: 
barracks here to-day after an unsuccessful dawn attempt 
to restore General Naguib to power. 

The revolt—48 hours after Lt. Colonel Gamel Nasser 
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otsied Naguib from the Presidency—was led by one of 
the 11 members of the Revolution Council, Major Khaled 
Mohieddin, 32, brother of the Minister of Interior, Lt. 
Colonel Zakaria Mohieddin. © 
Most of the officers were arrested after some of 
, them had visited the deposed General Naguib’s home and. 
called on him to return to power as President. 

Abbasia Barracks, former British army camp in the 
suburb of Cairo, have been turned into an armed camp 
with machine-guns on rooftops and anti-aircraft guns 
ready for instant action, 

Most of the officers who are now under arrest are of 
the rank of Captain or below. 

When they talled at General Neguib’s heavily-guarded 
family home the officers in charge of the guard saluted 
and knowing Major Khaled, allowed him to enter the 
house accopanied by two or three of his fellow 
conspirators. 

The Major asked General Naguib in the name of 
the group of officers he headed to return to power as 
President. General Naguib accepted this proposal and 
suggested that Khaled who is 32 should be his Premier. 

News of Khaled’s visit was telephoned to Colonel 
Abdel Nasser who was in hed. 

His colleagues of the Revolution Command were also 
roused from sleep and hurried to a meeting of the 

| command at Abbasia Barracks. ) 

Khaled Mohieddin attended the meeting of the 
Revolutionary Command, presumably as a_ prisoner, to 
explain his action. 


The U.S. Brand of Militarism . 

The Hitavada writes: “American militarism has 
spread its tentacles all the world over. The United 
States has become the self-appointed - guardian of 
Europe and Asia.” “But,” says the paper, “the time 
is not far off when it will find its grave. The countries 
which receive American military aid would be the 
first to turn against her, as China did.” 

But this lesson seems to be lost upon those who 
rule America today and this is what makes American 
militarism all the more dangerous, Ignoring all pro- 
tests at home and abroad the U.S. rulers have decided 
to proceed on with their projected military aid to Paki- 
stan. Reuter’s dispatch from Washington stated quoting 
diplomatic officials that an American military survey 
mission would go to Pakistan to inspect its’ armed 
forces and determine the amount and type of military. 
equipment. A formal announcement regarding “the 
matter would bè made after the conclusion of ai Joint 
efence Agreement between Turkey and Pakistan, the 
eport added. That the American Press, with a few 
ceptions, were also playing | up this theme was 
eported by D. P. “Wagle, PTT special: correspondent 
in New York. ` 

Meanwhile a joint Turco-Pakistan communique 
as released simultaneously in Karachi and Ankara 
ybich stated that the ,Governments of ‘Pakistan and 
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Turkey had “agreed to study methods of achieving 
closer friendly collaboration m political, economic and 
cultural spheres, as well as of strengthening peace and 
security in their own interest as also in na of all 
peace-loving nations.” 

Press reports indicated that the two unii 
would shortly conclude a pact on the lines of last 
year’s Balkan Pact between Turkey, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. , | 

Commenting on the joint communique Mr. 
Mohammed Ali said: “Thus has the first concrete 
major step been taken towards strengthening the 
Muslim world.” The decision would take further the 
desire of widening the friendship: and co-operation 
between the two countries, which had been embodied 
in the Treaty of friendship between Pakistan and 
Turkey signed on July 26, 1951, “with the intention of 
investing the treaty with a spirit of animation and 
greater substance,” he said. 


PTI reports that competent sources interpreted 
the word ‘political’ used in the communique ` as 
embracing “defence” also and that the announce- 


ment of the communique was a ‘signal’ for the flow 
of military aid to Pakistan. They also believed that it 
might eventually pave the way for a U.S.-sponsored 
Defence Organisation in the Middle East. 

A spokesman of the Foreign Office in London 
welcomed the announcement of the communique stat- 
ing that they had been kept informed of the discussions 
leading to the announcemtnt. The initial British hesita- 
tion about the desirability of a Commonwealth 
country relying on support from Washington appeared 
to have given way before U.S. insistence ostensibly; 
on account of Britain’s weakening position in the 
Middle East. The Times’ diplomatic correspondent 
admits this fact as he writes that the “Commonwealth 
could no longer provide the sole leadership” there, 
He welcomes the news of the proposed Turco-Pakistan 
pact in the expectation that it would still require 
active co-operation of the Commonwealth. The corres- 
pondent notes, however, that this co-operation “the 
British Commonwealth, for political reasons, is not in 
a position to give at the present stage because of the 
situation in Egypt and Iran and misgivings in India.” 

The USA welcomed the news of the announcement — 
of the communique as a “forward looking step” and 
said that it was a “constructive step towards broadening 
the base, of the collective strength of the free world.” 

The” Government of Pakistan on their part 
appeared to be: oblivious of the realities of the world 
situation, today. The, ‘tragedy of China, Indo-China and 
the tr avails’ of the: West ‘Huropean countries receiving 
U.S. military ‘aid-‘have apparently; ¿failed to impress 
the rulers of Pakistan who are obsessed... ‘With anti- 
Tndianism. Even, warnings of General : Neguib | also 
proved ineffective and latest, reports bring the news! of 
Pakistan’s formal request to the USA for “military 
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assistance within the scope of the US Security Legis- 
lation,” thus bringing the cold war right into the 
heart of Asia. 

Saudi Arabia had in the meantime turned down 
an American offer to provide weapons to expand and 
modernise its armed forces. Egypt’s powerful daily 
newspaper Al Misir in an editorial had “warned that 
should the war break out, ‘Pakistan will be the first to 
feel the flames.’ Pakistan must think twice-and re- 
consider her plans before succumbing to American 
temptations, the Al Misir said,” reports: the Hitavada, 
February 19, 

The Berlin Four-Power Conference 

The Foreign Ministers of the USSR, USA, UK and 
France met in Berlin from January 25 to February 18. 
They discussed the German question, problems of 


European security, and the Austrian question as well. 


as the situation in Far East and the question of .dis- 
armament. 

They could not reach agreement on any problem 
except on a proposal for a conference in Geneva on 
April 26 to discuss the settlement of the Korean 


question where, in addition to the representatives of | 


these four countries, representatives from the Chinese 
People’s- Republic and the two Koreas and other 
countries which had fought in Korea would also parti- 
cipate. It was further agreed to discuss the problem 
of restoring peace to Indo-China to be discussed at 
that conference to which the representatives of these 
four countries, China and other interested Statee 
would be invited, clearly on the understanding that 
“neither the invitation to, nor the holding of, the 
‘above-mentioned conference shall be deemed to imply 
diplomatic recognition in any case where ii has not 
already been accorded.” : 

The final communique of the conference further 
stated that the Government of the four countrics 
would hold an exchange of views at a later date te 
promote a successful solution of the problem of dis- 
armament inasmuch as it would considerably help the 
solution of international controversies necessary for 
the establishment of a lasting peace. 

Mr. Eden’s final speech in Berlin on February 18, 
contained the following statements : 

“We came to Berlin with the hope that it would 
be possible to make progress with the reunification of 
Germany and to conclude a state treaty with Austria. 
Certainly, it is our belief that these two questions lie at 
the centre of any permanent solution of European 
, Problems. We do not see how it is possible for any 
permanent system of security to be established for 
Europe, or on a wider basis, so long as these two 
problems remain unsolved. That is why the failure 
of our conference to reach agreement on items 2 and 3 
of this agenda is an acute disappointment. 

“Equally, in the case of Austria, failure 
has been a greater disappointment to the Austrian 


. question. 
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people and to their friends elsewhere, 

“On the other side of the balance sheet we can 
set our agreed, resolution on disarmament and the 
decision to call a conference on the Far East. 

“None of us could claim that the resolution on 
disarmament marks any substantial advance but it does 
register the importance which we all altach to this 
We hope that the talks now to be held in 
New York will prove successful. 

“The decision to call a conference on the Far East 
is in a djfferent category. lt breaks the deadlock that 
has existed for so many months at Panmunjon and opens 
the way for a settlement in Korea. This is an important 
advance. We also welcome the prospect which thig 
agreement holds out for an eventual settlement in Indo- 
China.” 

Wondering why M. Molotov let the conference end 
without any attempt to delay the European Defence, 
Community, the Manchester Guardian suggests that 
perhaps “either EDC does not really matter to him 


. very much or he is fairly sure_it would never be ratified 


anyway.’ 

The newspaper adds; “Clearly, however, he came to 
Berlin with reluctance and with rather rigid instructions. 
It looks, indeed, as if his brief was to attend for the 
sake of appearances, to test the Western alliance for 
any sign of weakness in it, and to take care not to 
jeopardise the Russian military - position in Europe by 
agreeing to any withdrawal of troops. His diplomacy 
has left the great weight of Russian land armies and, 
tactical air forces looming over Western Europe, and, 
Russia retains her tight-grip:on the Governments of 
Eastern and Central Europe. Many of their pople must 
at. least have been hoping that the Berlin conference 
might lead to a loosening of Russia’s grip and that they 
might once again have their own countries to them- 
selves. l 

“M. Molotov however has taken care that that shali 
not happen—not yet at any rate. The conference has 
brought to gain on that account either to Western 
Europe or to those people in Eastern Europe who want. 
to be free.” 


Armed Strength of Communist States 

In answer to a question in the Heuse of Commons 
on February 16, by Mr. Emrys Hughes (Labour) asking 
for an estimate of the approximate size of the armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. and the other Communist 
countries, Mr. Nigel Birch, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the -British Ministry of Defence, said (according: to 
agency reports): a 

“Since 1951, the sonnel strength of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union has increased by 150,000 to 
4,750,000; and that of the East European statellites by | 
mearly 12,000 to 1,190,000. The Soviet increase is | 
mainly due to the growth of the Soviet Navy. China . 
has armed forces totalling over 4,000,000; in addition, 
there are 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 men in the militia,” 
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Mr. Hughes asked: “As a result of all our 
rearmament during the last three years, are we relatively 
stronger?” 

Mr. Birch replied : “Yes. We have now something 
approaching a realistic defence, which we’ had not got 
before.” 

This estimate explains the haste with which the 
patchy defence organisation is being put up in the 
Near Hast and the Middle East. 


Russian Trade Offer ` 

Simultaneously with the warlike preparations we 
have the picture of peaceful trade—between Britain 
and Russia. Iteis clear that Russia at least has enough 
time to think of trade and commerce with the 
capitalistic States, 

In the House. of Commons on February 16, Mr. 
Harold Wilson (Labour) referred to the recent official 
pronouncement of the Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade 
about the proposals to import 4,000 million roubles’ 
worth of equipment’ from the United Kingdom, and 
asked if the President of the British Board of Trade 
was jn a position to make any estimate of the proportion 
of this figure represented by items controlled on strategic 
grounds. 

Mr. D. Heathcoat-Amory, Minister of State at the 
Board of Trade, replied (according to agency reports) 
that the President of the Board of Trade had studied 
the Soviet Minister’s pronouncement with much interest. 
As a very rough estimate, he would think that rather 
less than half of the business proposed would be free 
from strategic controls. At the official rate of exchange, 
this would amount to some £175 or £180 million. 

Th reply to another question, the Minister of State 
said: “We are very much looking forward to meeting 
„these business men (who have been to Moscow) on 
their return and discussing their experiences with them. 
Tt seems ‘to have been a most useful visit.” 


The West German Dilemma 

Germany—at least West Geramny—is rising 
again like the phoenix from the ashes of the Reich, 
according to the following report in the Worldover 
Press. ee os 

Highly efficient and intensely patriotic labour and 
the world’s best technicians are again working a 
mitacle as the report says: 

“You just can’t keep E.P.U. happy,” the business 
editor of a leading West German newspaper sighed in 
his: column the other day: “No matter what you do, 
you’re always wrong.” 

West Germany, in particular, this writer pointed 
out, was being regarded by its partners in the 15-nation 
clearing group as a real “enfant terrible,’ always com- 
mitting deplorable excesses. 

“Not so long ago we Germans were in debt up to 
cur ears with the Union. In all the capitals of Europe 
they said we were going bankrupt, that we were threaten- 
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Finally they allowed us 


ing to wreck the organization. 
With 


an extra credit of $180,000,000 to tide us over. 


that, we got a- bundle of good advice on how to mend 


our ways. We were told to cut our imports down—or 


else. i ; 
“This we did with our traditional thoroughness. 


Having paid our debts in no time at all, we kept. going 
in the same direction until we became the biggest credi- 
tor in the Union. Now wee put our foot in it, again. 
They say we're wrecking the organization. We are told to 
jack up our imports—or else.” 

So far the German commentator. I have freely 
translated his remarks, which were larded with a few 
technicalities, but in substance this is exactly what he 
had to say. And this is exactly what happened. 
Germany, in the the space of two and a half years, has 
moved from one extreme to the other, each time putting 
B.P.U. in jeopardy with its economic weight. 

France and Great Britain are the biggest deficit 
countries and at this time they are deeper in the red than. 
ever. Turkey is another heavy debtor as are Greece 
(whose position .has recently improved, though), Italy, 
Denmark, Norway and Iceland in varying degrees. 

On the opposite side of the ledger, Portugal, Switzer- 
land and Sweden have maintained moderate but steady 
surpluses, while the Netherlands, like Germany, hag 
worked its way up from the bottom to a comfortable 
credit position. i 

But there has been nothing to match the spectacular 
ride the Germans have taken -on the economic roller- 
coaster called E.P.U. In the spring of 195], at a time 
when Belgium was running away with its credit quota, 
Germany was heavily in the red. In retrospect, it is 
‘clear why that was so. ‘As a result of Korea, West 
German industry was swamped with orders as never he- 
fore. In order to manufacture these goods, the Ruhr 
industrialists had to lay in supplies of raw materials from 
abroad. Thats what they did in the fall of 1950 and 
spring of 1951. Accordingly, at that time, Germany’s 
imports ran far ahead of her exports and her E.P.U. 
deficit grew by leaps and bounds. 

Then the finished products began pouring off the 
assembly lines, while the Korean buying boom ebbed. 
‘As a result, Bonn’s balance of payments quickly reversed 
itself, and so did the country’s position in the E.P.U. 
By the end of 1951, Germany had wiped out here large 
deficit and entered the creditors’ group. Since then she 
has been building surplus on surplus, making necessary 
several readjustinents of her credit quota. 

Early this year, Germany achieved what is called 
an “extreme creditor position” within the Union and a 
number of steps were taken to balance the books. But 
in) spite of a 90 per cent liberalization of German im- 
ports, and substantial payments in gold already effected 
by the other member nations, Bonn’s surplus kept rising 
month after month. It reached $620,000,000 at the end 
of August, $660,000.000 at the end of September, and has 
lately passed the $700 million mark. 
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‘As Germany’s credit quota is fully exhausted, in spite 
of. three successive extensions, she now is entitled to a 
60 per cent settlement in gold of any further surpluses. 
When this point is-reached, the other members. of the 
payments club usually start to grumble, and Bonn has 
heard plenty of late. 3 

The problem, however, is not easily solved. It was 
a simple enough matter for the West German govern- 
ment to cut down on imports in 195], as requested; all 
` it had to do was to issue a few decrees restricting further 
importations of this item or that. But you can’t boost 
imports by government edict, at least not in a democratic 
country. Even if the last few import controls are lifted, 
as they undoubtedly will be, no power on earth can 
force the German importers to buy more than they want, 
or can expect to sell. 

The only way out would seem to have a restriction of 
exports, but few governments are willing to take such 
a step. And indeed, wouldn’t the Bonn regime look 
rather silly, in the eyes of the Germans, if it now 
clamped down on exports after launching an all-out 
“export-or-die” drive less than three years ago? 


Ethiopia Marches Ahead. 


‘Although the programme will have to develop stage by 
atage. and at first will include sick benefits and old age 
pensions for civil service workers only, Ethiopia is aiming 
at a social security system which will equal that of any 
other country in the world. l 

In the same scheme. provision has beer made for 
grants of government land for all uhemployed, and for 
certain other classes. The smallholders, who will be 
considerably increased in number, will be exempt from 
taxation for the first five years, and will receive techni- 
cal aid from the Ministrv of Agriculture, the Develop- 
ment Bank, the Point Four program, and the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Burma Returns to Normalcy. 


Burma is going in for a national health service very 
much like that of Great Britain, with free medicines 
included. Not satisfied with importing the necessary 
drugs, but finding, it dificult to organize drug manufac- 
ture itself on a sufficiently large scale, the Burmese govern- 
ment has signed a contract with a British pharmaceu- 
tical firm, Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd. The British 
concern will erect and run a factory at Rangoon, but the 
capital is to be put up by Burma and paid in advance 
out of government balances at London. A > Burmese 
staff will be trained slowly and carefully, with the aim of 
having the entire enterprise eventually run by Burmese 
nationals. 


It seems that our neighbour has at last got a 
breathing space after years of a struggle with tur- 
bulent rebels, some foreign-inspired. 

This is good news for all Asiatics. 
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The Portuguese in Goa 
Of the festering sores in the peninsula, the 


Portuguese excrescenses are flaring as the penne 


news-item shows: ` 
“New Delhi, Feb. 23: The Deputy External Affairs « 


eee 


Minister, Shri A. K. Chanda, said in the Council of | a 


States today that the Portuguese authorities had 
recently been increasing their armed forces and 
military equipment in Goa.-The Government will take 
such steps as are necessary if the peace of the border 
areas is threatened, Shri Chanda added. . 

“Replying to Moulana M. Faruqi, Shri Chanda 
said that the military authorities in Goa had been 
authorised to requisition premises, vehicles - and ‘the 
services of certain categories of persons. 

“Asked whether Government of India were aware 
of réports published in the papers in the last two days 
about lathi-charges and throwing of crackers on 
demonstrators by the police, Shri Nehru said that he 
had seen some reports to that effect.” 


The Indian Custodian Force 

“Seoul, Feb. 23: The last remaining members of 
the. Indian Custodian Force left Korea by. Jaladurga 
without incident this morning. 


‘During their journey by train from the de- 
militarised zone to Inchon where they boarded a 
ship to take them home, they were closely guarded 
by heavily armed United States military police. 

“Police in armoured cars and jeeps and carrying 
patrolled all railway bridges ‘and 
culverts and followed the train wherever possible 
alongside the railway line” ae 

And thus ends a troublesome chapter, , which 
might have had serious ‘consequences but for the 
courage and steadfastness of our - troops and the 
Jimitless patience of its officers.. ° 
The Djilas Controversy in Yugoslavia 

Milovan Djilas was Secretary of the ‚Central Com- 
mittee of the “League of Communists of Yugoslavia.” 
Chairman of the Skuphtina (Yugoslav Parliament) and 
Vice-President of Yugoslavia. He wrote a series of 
articles in the Borba, organ of the Teague of Com- 
munists and the Nova Misao (New Thought) during 
the period from October, 1953 to January, 1954. In 
these articles he had 
Yugoslav political life and had attacked bureaucratism 
in the League of Communists. He had suggested the 
abandonment of the prevailing one-party system, and 
the adoption of multi-party system on the pattern of 
West European countries, as, in his view, “Today, no 
party or group, not even the class himself can be the. 
exclusive expression of objective needs of the whole 
society, it cannot assume the exclusive right, to ‘direct’ 
the moving forward of the productive forces without 
stiffening and enslaving them, including the most 
important part in them, the men.” 


criticised various aspects of 
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His views were opposed by the Central Committee 
of the League and Djilas was asked to stop publication 
of his articles in January last. The Central Committee 
at its third plenary session on January 16th and 17th, 
1954, discussed the ideological-political views of Djilas 
and held that his conceptions were “fundamentally 
contrary to the political lme” of the League, causing 
confusion among the public. The Central Committee 
declared that Djilas had “isolated himself from 
political work and provided the political basis for 
breaking ideological and organisational unity of the 
League of Communists and for its 
had therefore decided to exclude him from the Central 
Committee dnd remove him from all offices in the 
League of Communists and had reprimanded him with 
a final party warning. 

Speaking at the plenary session Marsha] Tito, 
Secretary-General of the League, stated that the 
articles had put forward for public discussion impor- 
tant internal questions of the League, which only a 
new Congress of the League could decide. 

Tito said that Djilas had advocated abstract 
democracy, a democracy sufficient unto itself, demo- 
cracy which really represented anarchy. But to Tito 
democracy was only a means for achieving socialism. 
In his words, “There is no genuine democracy without 
Socialism, and no Socialism without democracy. To 
preach and write about democracy for democracy’s 
sake, and that of a Western type, is a reversion to the 
past, to an old form of social system.” Djilas had only 
repeated the reformist and revisionist arguments of 
Bernstein and others of the past. 

Djilas had not consulted his party colleagues about 
the questions raised in the articles, continued Tito. 
Djilas failed to grasp the essence of the development 
of Socialism and in his articles “there was not a single 
word about the working class,” the “niain force of alk 
our pre-revolutionary, revolutionary and post-revolu- 
tionary struggle.” He pointed out that Yugoslavia had 
suffered much from the confusion prevailing among 
a section of the party members and hoped that those 
discussions should help them to clear themselves. 
However, Tito did not like to suggest that Djilas had 
consciously tried to disrupt 
country. l 

Discussing Djilas’ reference to bureaucracy as a 
‘closed circle’ and as a formed caste which was the 
defender of a formed system, of the bureaucratism in 
Yugoslavia, Edward Kardelj admitted that bureaucrat- 
ism did exist in Yugoslavia but added : “However, we 
do not have and never had bureacuratism as a system, 
at least, not in the reactionary form. because the 
bureaucratic forms which we used to apply in the first 
years of the struggle for the Five-Year Plan, were 
progressive and the only possible ones.” Moréover, 
they had gradually shattered by a number of measures 
of decentralisation that bureaucratic system. “The 


liquidation” and’ 


the solidarity of the 
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basic idea of Djilas’ concept of struggle against 
bureaucratism is,’ Kardelj said, “that more demo- 
cratic Socialist forces should constantly squeeze out the 
less democratic Socialist forces.’ He also criticised Djilas’ 
assertion that the League of Communists as it was— 
was the principal obstacle of democracy in Yugoslavia 
and said that acceptance. of the contention of Djlas 
would lead them “backwards to the _ positions of 
bourgeois democracy.” The fact that-a number of 
people had been influenced by the articles of Djilas 
was primarily due to their “tendency towards anarchist 
spontaneous development, what’ has been and will 
always remain a fertile ground for those people who 
would like to leap over overnight the present stage of 
efforts which we have to make to create the material 
conditions for a more rapid progress of Socialism and 
Socialist democracy and to find ourselves overnight in 
a land of plenty.” Henceforward, said Kardelj, they 
must fight against tendencies of bureaucratism and 
against tendencies allowing spontaneous anarchist 
development. i 

Replying Djilas said that all his conceptions were 
based on the views of Marx and that he considered 
that the new progressive social and cultural develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia required in many aspects essential 
changes in the earlier ideological views, including those 
of Lenin. He was not opposed to the system as a 
whole obtaining in Yugoslavia . but still maintained 
that the League of Communists as it was now could 
not make further progress unless it was substantially 
changed. He urged for a reorganisation of the League 
including the various committees. At the end of the 
discussion, however, he accepted completely the 
criticisms “in essence and in details” and expressed his 
confidence in the Teague of Communists “ag the 
main anti-bureaucratic force in our country. Obviously, 
nothing can remain of my theory, when it is con- 
fronted with the facts, with what I have heard as ta 
how it looked in practice.” 

Referring to this controversy the organ of the 
Cominform For a Lasting Peace for a People’s Demo- 
cracy writes that the events connected with the Djilas 
case was indicative of the grave internal crisis of 
Yugoslavia. Djilas’ repeated reference to bureaucratism 
also indicated the discontent of a section of the 
League against the leadership. However, the newspaper 
criticizes the formulations of Djilas and writes that 


the only way to the solution of Yugoslavia’s problems 


lay in “restoring the ancient bonds” with the Soviet 
Union. Prd 

The London Times special correspondent inter- 
prets this remark as an “open invitation to Yugoslavia 


to rejoin the Cominform.” The correspondent writes: 


“The Cominform, having lost much of its strength 
and significance since Yugoslavia’s departure, feels that 
if it could persuade her to return the organization 
would regain its original importance and vitality. It 
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would, perhaps, also gain more favour in the eyes of 
M. Malenkoy, who, although he -was one of its found- 
ers, has, in fact, never attached any great significance 
to it” 
Brutality in Kenya 

Six members of the British Parliament, three 
Labours and three Conservatives, had recently gone 
to Kenya to investigate the emergency there. 
According to their findings, “brutalities and mal- 
practices constitute a threat to public confidence.” 
The. delegation reported of deteriorating situation in 
Kenya. a. K 


The réport called for the “reorganization of the. 


police from the highest level downwards,” accom- 
panied by “stern action to enforce proper discipline 
and a right approach to the general public.” 

The report said that the general public could 
hardly. be expected to respect and collaborate with 
the police if the police force was “gravely implicated 
in brutality and corruption.” 

Reuter reports © “In their reference to the Kenya. 
police foree, the M.Ps. say that according to official 
records there have been 180 prosecutions for brutality 
among the police force, ending in 73 convictions. 
Forty cases are pending. There were ‘disturbing 
signs’ of bribery and corruption in the lower levels 
of the police.” Doe Se 


The report also called for more energetic measures , 


for the abolition. of colour bar. Unless colour bar 
was eliminated there could be no prospect òf déye- 
loping a harmonious multi-racial society. It was an 
opportune moment for the Government to examine 
the relative laws with a view to eliminating dis- 
crimination. . ; T 


Poachers and Politics . 

Referring to the view of ‘the Central Advisory 
Board of Education that teachers should not take 
part in politics and the Board’s reported recommenda- 
tion to the Government for the abolition of the 
Teacher’ Constituencies as a first step in this direc- 
tion, the Hitavada writes: “We are afraid the CHA 
Board is throwing its weight on the side of those who 
are encroaching on a normal right which every citizen 
has, naniely, holding and expressing views on political 
matters.” ae 

Further elucidating its stand on the question ‘the 
newspaper in a Jeader on February 18 writes that the 
Government’s keenness on keeping teachers free from 
the taint of politics “almost looks like a conspiracy to 
use this excuse to prevent teachers from organising 
themselves. Politics might mean anything and every- 
thing. A teacher who tries to rally his colleagues for a 
cause counected with the system of education or on 
account of the treatment accorded to the staff might 
soon find himself being accused of iis in 
polities.” 
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On the other hand, the Government while recog- 


_nising that the efficiency of a teacher depended on. his 


conditions of living, had done nothing to better their 


lot. “The old state of affairs drags on: graded scales 


exist in name only, increments in many a school: 
depend on. the whims of managing committees, salaries , 
vary with the personal influence of the teachers, the 
maximum amount of work. is extracted for a mere 
pittance and, not uncommonly teachers siga the 
acquittance roll for.a ‘higher sum than is actually 
paid. . . conditions in West Bengal are, perhaps, 


‘even worse and it is therefore not surprising to find 


that 25,000 of them have resorted to a strike as the 
only means of redress. A strike may be dn undignified 
weapon for a teacher to use; but can any one blame 
him for resorting to such remedies, driven as he is 
to the verge of despair ?”, writes the Hitavada. 

We, ourselves, have always advocated the cause 
of poor teachers. But teachers must be qualified and 
also they must be in a position to command and 
control those that are supposed to be taught by 
them. El 

If the Hitavada had gone behind se scenes, it 
would have found that the West Bengal teachers, who 
went on an organized strike, had lost far more, in. 
the terms of those qualifications, than they could 
ever recover along the path they had chosen. 

Indeed the West Bengal case has proved beyond 
all doubt that teachers who fall in with disruptive 
polities lose most of their claims to be ‘termed as 
teachers, since they lose all the control and the 
respect of their students. 

In these days one has to consider what is meant 
by politics before venturing to comment in general 
terms. 


Recommendations of the CABE 


The Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) met in New Delhi from February 7-to 
February 9. The meeting was attended by Education 
Ministers from States, Vice-Chancellors of Universities 
and others interested in the promotion of education. 
The Union Minister for Education, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Agad, could not be present owing to illness. 

The Board had approved with certain modifications, 
the recommendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission to overhaul the secondary education in 
the country. The Board also had commended the 
modified elementary education scheme introduced by 
Sri Rajagopalachariar in Madras dnd had recommended 
other State Governments “to conduct similar experi- 
ments under controlled conditions.” 

PTI reports: “The Board recommended that the 
eventual pattern of education should be 8 years of 
integrated elementary (Basic) education and three or 
four years of secondary education where there would 
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be diversification of colitses, providing training in 
humanities, sciences, technical, commercial and agri- 
* cultural, subjects, fine arts and home science. In the 
case of the State where most of the schools are 
. Goverhment schools, the programme should envisage 
their conversion into multi-purpose schools in the 
‘course of the next seven years. Special attention is 
to be given under this programme to agricultural 
education in rural schools.” It, bad also been recom- 
mended to provide an initial grant of Rs. 5,000 to each 
school to equip its library, to be shared in the-ratio 
of 1: 2-by the Central Government and the State 
Governments. A remodelling of the existing examina- 
- tion system and the shifting of the emphasis from the 
annual examinations to periodical tests had been 
recommended. The Board had also recommended an 
increment in the pay of the secondary school teachers. 
The Board had accepted the recommendations of the 
University Grant Commission regarding the improve- ‘ 
ment of the conditions of service of University 
teachers. In endorsing the recommendation of the 


University Education Commission for freeing the’ 


controlling bodies of the universities from undesirable 
influences, the Board had recommended that two-thirds 
of the membtrs of the Senate or 
teachers and one-third might be outsiders. The mem- 
bership of the Syndicate or the Executive Council of 
the Universities had been suggested to be restricted to 
seventeen. Election should be avoided and persons 
should be appointed by method of rotation in the 
Senate, the Syndicate and the Academic Council. The 
Chancellor might be elected by the Senate or the 
Court. The practice of heads of States being ex-officio 
Chancellors should be done away with. The Vice- 
Chancellor should be appointed following the procedure 
now in vogue in the Delhi University. 

Each University should have at least one hundred 
scholarshpis of Rs. 100 each per month for poor but, 
meritorious students. It had also been recommended 
that Government might accept a long-term programme 
of giving an interest-free loan of Rs. 2 lakhs a year 
to each University for the next five years for the 
construction of the student hostels and Rs. 1 lakh a 
year for the construction of quarters for essential 


staff. 


India Cross over Cross-Word Puzzles 

The following note appears in the W orldover 
Press bulletin : 

“An announcement in the. Indian Parliament says that 
the government is contemplating a crackdown on cross- 
word puzzle competitions. Promoters of this pastime, 
among whom are newspaper tycoons, are being chased 
from pillar to post in their search for a safe place from 
which to operate. Bombay had been their favorite center 
for decades, until last year, when Bombay State made 
things difficult for them, wherepon they moved activities 
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Court should be 
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to Calcutta. Finding things .not.a! whit easier. tere 
the industry migrated to Delhi and Madras, 

Public-spirited people have become annoyed at T 
way the cross-word craze has been exploited by news: | 
paper owners, who have seized upon it as a means of 
increasing their circulations by offering large sums in 
competitions. Although the word “gambling” has hardly 
entered the discussions, contestants put up sums of money 
they often can ill afford and avertisers who take 
apace in the belief they are reaching a big public are 
finding that readers who buy the papers solely for the 
competitions scarcely glance at either the advertising or 
the reading matter. 

Deterrent steps considered by the government range 
all the way from a levy of 20 per cent on the industry’s 
gross income, to an utter ban. ‘Vested interests are 
putting up a hard fight against the intended legislation.” 

Crossword Puzzles are certainly not a form of 
jourtalism. Its use for the increment of circulation 
is questionable beyond doubt. 


A Second Four-Year Plan for France 


Increase of 25 per cent in production and 17 
per cent in the standard of living and a 40 per cent 
expansion of exports, which should restore the equili- 
brium of the ‘balance of payments, are the main tar- 
gets of France’s second Four-Year Plan—for 1958-57— 
now in an advanced state of preparation. In contrast 
with the Monnet Plan, the first modernisation plan, 
which was based on the development of basic indus- 
ities, the main emphasis will be laid on the expansion 
of the manufacturing industries, Thus production is 
¢ontemplated to rise by between 25 to 30 per cent 
and agricultural output by 20 per cent, The second 
Four-Year Plan is carefully designed so as to avoid 
the main defect of the first Four-Year Plan, namely, 
insufficient attention to the need for sound methods 
of financing. To this end the Plan’s General Commis- 
sariat proposes : s 


1. Cuts in non-productive expenditure, 
whether the expenditure originates in the manage- 
ment of Government services or from unjustified 
protection enjoyed by the private sections ; 

i The fixing every year—with. due regard to 
the general.economic ahd monetary situation—of 
the level of possible imvestment, so as to avoid 
both inflatioh and deflation; 

3. Apportionment of the available financial 
means so as to guarantee realisation of the most 
productive investments. i 


In the opinion of the Commission, the, major 
obstacle to sound economic expansion is excessive 
public expenditure of an unproductive character, 
together with the inability of the French economy to 
adapt itself, insufficient. savings and the reluctance of 
those who save to place their capital in productive 
investment. The report similarly singles out the low 
productivity of French enterprises, due to structural 
reasons, and the lack of competition resulting from, 
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various protective devices. Lax reform- and the- aboli- 
tion of such protectionist devices as cartels, etc. are 
suggested -as a remedy. The Commission also thinks 
ag ‘indispensable “the establishment of a yearly 
“economic budget? -The investment plan for 1954 
| thus provides -for expenditure in the main activities 
of ~Frs. 1,805,000 -million ' (£1,841 million)—as com- 
pared: with- Frs, 1,644,000 million in the current year— 
of which Frs. 675,000 million will be financed by the 
State. The Commissariat’ originally plantied. on ‘a 
prospective increase in the gross national product, 


from Frs. 12,920,000 milliofi in 1953; to’ Frs, "183;650;000, 
million (£13,922. million) in 1954. It- “expects. an 


increase in the current deficit. “of the balance of | pay- 


ments from Frs. 140 600 million to Fis, 240 000 ‘million; 


(£245 million). ” pra 
Reteasion in T? USA : 7 
Mr, Colin Clark, the noted economist, in an 
article ‘in the Manchester Guardian drew attention 
to. the impending recession in the USA. His prophecy 
seems ‘to be‘ tiue to a certain extent as a mild reces- 
sion has‘ already set in the US production. A reduced 


output of steel and motor-cars brought a further: 


decline in the American industrial production in 
November, 4953, Novémber -was the third successive 
mouth which. recorded a declining output. The’ Federal 
Reserve Board estimates ` that production “was 228 
per cent of the pre-war average, the lowest it has been 
since September, 1952. Output reached an all-time 
high level of 243 in March, easing to 240 in each’ of 
the following two months. It fell to 232 in July, 
recovered to 235 in August and then declined to- 232 
and 281 in September: and October, respectively. Pro- 
duction -of durable goods was ‘almost’2 per cent lower 
between’ October” and’ Novèmber, while minerals out- 
put eased about 1 per cent. Motor-cat output was cut, 
back sharply by 30 per cent in ' November, ‘chiefly 
because of. changing over to new models. Steel produc- 
tion dropped from 95 per cert of rated: capacity in 
October to 90 per cent in November. Comparisons 


with the March peak indicate that production. -of 


durable. goods has receded from 328 to 299, while non 
durable articles have gone: down from- 20t to 194. 
. Minerals have fallen from 162 to 159.  . . 
On 5th February, the. US discount rate was 
reduced from 2 per cent to 13 per cent. The last 
change in the US Bank rate was in the middle of 
 Sanuary, 1953, when it was raised from 1 ‘per cent to 


2° per cent. . Thus. the present..cut of +-per cent res-" 


tores the rate to its former position a little over a year 


ago. Fall in industrial output ae increase in unem- 


= budgetary: balance and. partly because the unfortunate: 
count ‘pate. The US. ‘A. has' resorted to-the ‘Bank rate: 


s-a weapon to: initiate chañges in. credit- policy. 


ation of the cheap money ‘policy adopted by the 


Federal -Reserve Bank. systenr last year. -Since May 
last year, the “Fed” has-been been providing as much: 
erédit--ags the commercial banks needed by -means of 
purchasing Government securities in the opeh market: 
Money therefore became. more- plentiful with the tor- 
mercial banks. Demand - for advances from: - private. 
enterprises, however, -not only failed fo expand but 
actually suffered a decline during the past few months. 
The result has been a-drop in the Treasury Bill rate’ 
to as low-as I per cent followed- by.a corresponding: 
fall: in other short-term interest: rates.. In’ order to 
bring the discount rate in line with the short-term 
rates the US discotint rate has now ‘been reduced. 
Commercial banks need not resort now*to sales * of 
Treasury Bills to obtain funds, as they can Aow- “get: 
accommodation straight from. the “Fed.” 

Although the US business is slowly gliding into 
a mild recession, there -is nothing td be alarmed > oti 
The Census Bureau- reported. recently: that - the ys 
had a trade surplus- of $431 million (£154 million): it 
October, 1953. - Fhis compares -with a September’ 
surplus: of $811.7 million (£111.3° million). “Exports 
advanced from $1,237.2 million in September tö 
$1,244.6 million in October, “while imports’ declined: 
from $925.5 million -to $813.6 million. sone 

The’ new easing of rates and of screening ee 
ments does not, of: course, mean that many’ private 
businesses will desire to borrow if they fear that- pro- 
duction- may be unprofitable —nor doés it -meaii “that 


_ the banks will ‘necegsarily-‘be™ willing to- lend“té the 


few that might-like~to- try. Phere - -i8, howeéver, ‘some 
confidence -that lower -interest rates -might help‘ to" 
revive housing expehditiive. ` ‘The figures” for mortgage 
loans suggest they may’ already be~ doing $0? Fhe fact’ 
that- America’s. dearer’ -money ` policy ~after March’ 
1951 ` proved much -more -effective «than. ‘even “its 
strongest advocates had: forecast, led- sdmne ‘people to 


believe that monetary policy’ might - prove no- less 


surprisingly effective now- brd it ‘is SEAE we 
arms reversed. © >>? pei 

“By: June 1953; - ie “Fed” was Gade into ie 
market in real earnest and pumped out“ some: $1 000 
million in -new seturity- purchases’ in: the course -6f a 
few weeks, Then, én’ Jute 25th, -it “announced a 
relaxation in member. banks reserve requirements’ 
that. released another $1,100 million in cash. But. it 
is true that since: the- transformation: to the easy- 
money . policy, the “Fed’s’; purchases | of ‘sectirities 
have not been heavy, but this has :béen’‘ bécause) 
seasonal. demands ‘npor. money: market: have been 
much lower than usual. The Treasury has been bor- 
rowing’ -less, partly :..because. of. -its approach! ste: 


Congressional decision -to maintain ‘the: ceiling on the: 


An. cred yo . Mational.-debt has’ ‘forcdd. the. Treasury. to run down 
‘ ‘This reduction of the: discount “rate is’ the- continu-" 


its ash ` balances; Father than : resort. to’ borrowing 
opeřations. “The “seasonal ‘éxpansion’ “in commercial 
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bank loans since -the mid-summer low point has 
ranged only between a half and two-thirds as much 
ds ‘last year—a sign partly of the decline ‘in ‘stock 
building, but partly also of the fact that a change 
in’ the system of anticipatory tax payments has led 
some businesses to switch their peak- borrowing from 
_the autumn to the spring. The decline in’ stock build- 
ing is now being interpreted outside that- the reces- 
sion has already begun. But now that the “Fed” 
stands ready to pump in any money that is demanded 
has done much to steady nerves, in Wall Street as 
well as in banking circles. Although it may- be 
assumed that the “Fed” will not do anything to 
intensify any’ incipient deflation, can it also be 
assumed that it will be able to do anything to 
alleviate it? So far, the effect on the interest rates 
has been diverse. 


Bengal Budget 


The Budget estimates of the West - Bengal caren. 


ment for 1954-55 disclose a deficit of Rs. 13.38 crores. 
Iù recent years, budget’ deficits of many of. the States 
in India have become chronic. -West Bengal deserves 
special! consideration—partition has deprived her of a 
large‘ percentage in her income-tax share; influx of 
evacuees have thrown her limited ‘resources out -of gears 
development projects, not often well chosen, have become 
constant drains on her resources, and the recommendations 
of ‘the Finance Commission have made the-case worse 
for her. ` The Chief Minister’ of West Bengal-has rightly 
obsérved: “This Government is- expected to live by 
taxing agricultural wealth of which it “has. very. little 
but: cannot tax industrial wealth which it has got in 
plenty.: This is a serious problem in public finance. 
The problem las’ become more. serious, and ‘urgent after 
Partition’ and after the recommendation’ of the Finance 
Commission. This unique. basic’ economic ‘structure of 
West Bengal-is hardly appreciated eter in the vane 
or in any other part of the country.” 

‘In this country the yield of Central and State - taxes 
ig ani about 7 per cent of national income. ‘The 
source ‘of Jand revenue ‘has ‘lagged’ conspicuously behind 
other major taxes and behind the rise’ in money incomes 
and prices. ` Since 1937-38 it has falleri from second ‘to 
fourth place among tax sources. Beéfore the ‘war, land 
revenue accounted for almost one third of the revenue 
that the provinces of undivided India raised from their 
own sources (i.e. total Provincial revenue minus 
devolution of revenue ‘and grants from ‘the Centre.). 
Land revenue now represents less than one? ‘sixth of State 
revenue from own sources, i 

This irend. is- the ‘éontinuation’ of a long-term 
downward movement in the préportion of receipts from. 
land: revenue. . The- trend is partly attributable to the. 
rise of new sources of revenue; bút- the change is also 
attributable to the failúre to adjust- lañd revenue to the 
rising price level: Although land revenue has. increased 
in money amount, it represents: less buying power. and a. 
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smaller: proportion of agricultural output than before 
the war. The most consistent . statistical series on 
Provincial-State finances is that for the seven Part A 
States that were not partitioned. In 1951-52 these 
States collected about 50 per. cent more land revenue 
than in 1938-39, whereas the index of wholesale prices ` 
of major agricultural commodities averaged more than 
one-half times the. 1938-39 average. Sinte 
1951-52 land revenue has. increased to. some extent and 
agricultural prices have receded. Nevertheless, a great 
discrepancy persists between the rise in prices and the 
yield of land revenue.. 


The rise in prices of ‘both ‘agricultural and other 


‘commodities and the consequent reduction in the real 


yield and real burden create a strong presumption in 
favour of a substantial increase in land revenue: The 
case for increased land revenue does not rest on any 
assumption that farmers” real incomes have increased 
proportionately to agricultural prices. Clearly they have 
not. Nevertheless, regardless of the size of the 
producers’ marketable surplus or the development of 
other prices and costs, the rise in agricultural prices has 
lightened the- real burden’ of land revenue simply because 
the payment now represents a much -smaller amount of 


_agricultural produce and a smaller proportion of: the 


gross yield of’ land. Furthermore, the decreaše in real 
yield of land revenue has come about by default rather 
than by deliberate decisions. 

-Jt may not be desirable to atteinpt to raisé land 
revenue proportionately to the inerease in ` agricultural 
prices, as the levy may have been unduly burdensome in 
the late 1930's and prices of agricultural commodities 
may fall somewhat below the present level. Even 80, 
it should be possible to raise significantly more from 
Jand revenue thin the Rs. 34 crores which the Five-Year 
Plan calls on the States to raise over the whole period 
of the Plan from taxation on Jand, that is, land revenue 
and agricultural income tax. Since 195l- 52, the Statés 
have increased land revenue appreciably, by more than 
Rs. 10. crores in 1952- 53 (revised estimates}. and by a 
further Rs. .7 crores according to the 1953-54 budgets. 
A considerable fraction of. this increase, however, has 
been realized in, connection with, the abolition of 
intermediaries (zamindars) and: is earmarked for their 
compensation. .-This part of the land revenue represents 
neither an increase in the, burden on cultivators nor an 
addition to the. net receipts of the States. 


Tt probably will not be feasible to restore the: real 
yield of land revenue immediately. But it is desirable 
to act as promptly as possible to obtain more from this 
source, both because of the urgent financial needs of the 
States and because further delay will strengthen economic 
and political objections to the adjustment. A systematic 
reassessment of Jand* is a time-consuming process. It 
may he feasible, however, to adopt a system of surcharge 
to existing land revenue ' pending completion of new 
assessment, ie ' 
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In Bengal the rates of agricultural income taxes are 
generally lower than those of the Central Government 
tax on non-agricultural income, especially in the higher 
ranges of income. The failure to make full use of 
agricultural income taxes seems anomalous in view of 
the dominant role of agriculture in the economy. Land 
revenue, which-is in the nature of a fixed charge, does 


not seem to be an adequate substitute for a graduated . 


‘tax on net income. If land revenue and other expenses 
are- deducible, there is a strong case for taxing net 
agricultural income at the same rates as income from 
other sources. With the present exemptions, the tax 
would apply mainly to the diminishing group of: land- 
‘lords and. to plantations. Although the yield would pro- 
bably be . small, the tax appears to be justifiable in 
aap 

. Betterment levies aaa irrigation and power charges, 
‘as recognised by the’ Planning Commission, are among 
the most desirable means of capturing for the Govern- 
ment a part of the additional income directly  attribu- 
‘table to the ` Five-Year Plan. Betterment levies are 
intended to absorb part of the “unearned increment”: in 
‘the value’ of ‘the land sérved ‘by-a new irrigation project. 
Tr seems-reasonable that the State should appropriate 
part of the rise in value which reflects the expected 
additional agricultural yield attributable to the ‘project. 
A betterment Jevy can be assessed at the inception of 
a project, but beneficiaries must be allowed to pay their 
assessments over a period of years as they actually 
experience. an increase in income. The immediate effect 
of betterment levies.in providing additional resources 
for development would not be large, but the resources 
would facilitate: the maintenance or expansion- of the 
deve lopment programme in the future. 

` The appropriate policy. with respect to water rates, 
electric power charges, railway rates and prices charged 
by other government enterprises is not always easy to 
determine. Although there are valid reasons for offering 
some services of public enterprises at prices below their 
full cost, the general policy should. be an attempt to 
cover. in the price all operating expenses and capital 
costs. Capital, costs consist of interest on the investment 
and adequate depreciation allowances. Special justification 
should be required for departures from the policy of 
full cost pricing. 

Charges below full costs inevitably imply subsidies 
for users of the service which must be paid for by 


taxpayers, Tt is by no meang clear that this 
combination of subsidies and taxes will necessarily 
improve the distribution of income or perform any 


Furthermore, the capacity of 
the State Government to raise revenue is limited. If 
enterprises that could be self-supporting require a 
subsidy out of general revenues, other desirable public 
services will have to be ag because of inadequate 
financial resources. - Finally, ` the demand for the 
service is such that the full ae of the enterprise 
would be used when charges cover all operating and 


other desirable function. 
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capital costs, a lower charge is likely to result in an 
economically less efficient use’ of the service. 

As regards West Bengal’s share of the income tax, 
the recommendations of the Finance Commission have 
definitely done her an injustice. Of course, the 
Commission, have laid down the principle that the share 
of each State in the divisible pool of the income tax 
shall be determined by 20 per cent on‘ collection basis 


‘and the balance 80 per cent on, population basis.. The 


‘quota is fixed rather on ad hoc. hasis and then the above 
principle is made applicable. As for example, of the 
West Bengal’s share of 11.25, she would receive 20 per 
cent on collection basis and 80 per cent on population 
basis. But it may be asked how West Bengal’s quota 
of 1Y.25 was reached? 
Some of the State. concerns are running on deficits. 
In this connection one point should be noted, and it 
is that State conccerns and enterprises differ findamentally 
from private enterprises. Whereas private enterprises 
are run primarily for the purpose of earning profits,-State 
concerns are run not to earn profit, but to provide 
employment and to meet pressing public requirements, 
The Opposition in the West Bengal Legislature failed to 
appreciate this point. In a welfare state, it is of little 
importance whether State enterprises are making profits 
or not though they should not run at ‘a loss.. But it 
is essential that employment must be provided by 
introducing new schemes which would enrich the real 
capital of the country. If the State Transport in West 
Bengal has provided employment to many thousands, 
and alleviated the transport problem of Unions then: 
the primary function of the enterprise is satisfied: 
The pity is that even members who profess to be 
socialists, criticise the Government for ‘failure to earn 
profits on these State concerns. And they forget that 
socialist economy is a cost economy—profit being. an 
unrecognised factor. It is nowadays the primary duty 
of the Government of a country to provide’ employment 
to the unemployed and ameneties to the publie in general 
and for that purpose large-scale expenditure has- got to 
be involved and profit is an insignificant factor’ here. 
If the capital is maintained intact, that ts suffcfent. The 
Government should, however, be careful while’ selecting 
schemes. Speculative schemes are to be discarded. The 
deep-sea fishing scheme of West Bengal appears to. be 
“fishy” from the oe Such unplanned schemes 
are wasteful. 
inissiaional Moneta Fund Report 
Early last year four experts of the International 
Monetary Fund under the leadership of the distin- 
guished economist Mr. E. M. Bernstein, visited this 
country on a fact-finding tour. At that time the 
Government of India invited them to express’ their 
views on the Five-Year Plan, although a Section 
among the people was sceptical about the utility of 
such an examination., In ‘their view the Plan” had 
already been sufficiently examined by economic 


-experts and further analysis.: would -be useless. Some 
even felt that by inviting the IMF Mission to 
examine the Plan, the Government of India were 
showing a lack of confidence on their own conviction. 
The report, submitted by the Mission to the Govern- 
ment of India early February, conclusively proves 
that these critics were wrong: The report -of the 
“MF experts, however, does not say anything sensa- 

onal or anything new which others in this country 

id not observed before. But the report makes -more 
onvincing and forceful reflection on a number of 
issues than any critic’ in, this country has made. The 
views of the Mission extend support to that minority 
opinion in Infdia which has been pleading for a saner 
and practical approach to such controversial issues 
as deficit financing, controls, foreign investment and 
incentives: to production. 

Generally speaking, the IMF Mission have 
approved of the fundamental objectives of the Five- 
Year Plan, of the approach made in it, and of its 
priorities and basic assumptions. The experts have 
placed more emphasis than even the Platning Com- 
mission on the imperative need for India for the 
speedier implementation of the Plan, so that the 
economic structure can be transformed from a stag- 
nant to a progressive one. The experts have, however, 
uttered a note of warning against resorting to invest- 
ment through inflationary methods. The keynote of 
their advice is: “economic development’ with 
stability.” In their opinion, the Government of India’s 
view should be “bold, without being reckless.” 

The analysis made by the IMF experts of the 
financial estimates of the Plan has confirmed the 
opinion in this conntry that the investment target 
contemplated in it are beyond the available resources 
of the country. In view of the low per capita income 
prevailing in India and the modest increases that 
may occur, it is difficult to believe that the desired 
savings will come about automatically. Net savings 
investment, whicn has hitherto been of the order of 4 
to 5 per eent, is hardly sufficient to meet the growing 
needs of the population expanding at 1.25 per cent. 
Aggregate production has to rise more rapidly than 
population. The Plan envisages a rise in the level of 
investment- to 2 little over 7 per cent. The experts 
observe that domestic savings, private and public, 
cannot be expected to reach the estimates and that 
a large -part of the foreign resources required is not 
assured. Active measures will, therefore, have to be 
followed to raise the total resources available to carry 
out the Plan. In the absence of additional resources, 
the experts hold, the implementation of the Plan will 
result in inflation. 

The alternative is to reduce the contemplated 
level of investment—but this is quite out of the 
question. Plainly speaking, that would lead to stag- 
nation in our economy which is unthinkable. Failure 
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‘India will be “as disastrous’ as inflation itself. 
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to. give a forward momentum to the economy of 
The 
problem for India is not to secure a short spurt of a 
relatively large amount of investment. That has been 
the problem for certain industrial countries at a time 
when & once-for-all rapid expansion in particular 
types of production was necessary. For India, however, 
as for other underdeveloped countries, the basic 
problem is to secure a steady rise in investment in 
many sectors of the economy and over a long period, 
in fact, until the momentum of the economy and the 


‘growth in its capacity to save will make such a level 


of investment normal. It would be shortsighted to 
jeopardize the structure of the economy and its growth 
in the directions suited to the needs of the people for 
the sake of a temporary spurt in investment ‘Induced 
by inflationary. means. 


Inflation is a socially costly and- economically 
wasteful means of increasing investment. It encourages 
excessive investment in inventories, real estate, and 
foreign balances; ‘and it discourages investment is 
agriculture and certain fields of industry, particularly: 
if controls hold down prices while costs rise. Thus, 
-tiflation.. diverts the limited resources available for 
development to sectors where their effect on production 
is negligible.’ For these reasons, the Government of 
India should regard development with stability as its 
basic economic policy. However, economic policy must 
not be confused with price rigidity. A growing economy 
must have’ sufficient flexibility in its price structure 


-to~induce the movement of real resources into those 


sectors which experience the* greatest growth. 

' The major part of. the experts’ report is devoted 
to a discussion of deficit -findncing and physical con- 
trols, as opposed to controls through the monetary 
mechanism. ‘Their views ‘on ‘these two subjects are 
well-balanced, in refréshing contrast to the extreme 
opinions expressed by some in this country. The 
experts hold that deficit financing by itself is not 
bad, but, of course, its excessiveness is undesirable. 
Deficit financing which is used to secure an appro- 
priate money supply and to direct real resources to 
the Government for its investment is clearly essential 
to the success of the Plan. The experts do not say 
that deficit financing is inconsistent with a sound 
credit policy. If deficit financing is undertaken without 
regard to its effect on the money supply and the 
availability of resources, it will inevitably lead to 
inflation and hamper the achievement of the Plan. 
Whether deficit financing is desirable or not depends 


fundamentally on the amount, the environment in 


which it is undertaken, and the policies that go along 
with it. 

Clearly, some deficit financing is consistent with 
a sound credit policy designed to avoid inflation and 
to facilitate economic develovment with stability. 
Clearly, too, excessive deficit financing is not con- 
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aistent- with a -saund -credit palicy and can lead to 


inflation even if it is for the purpose of undertaking . 


development. Deficit financing is but one aspect - of 
credit. policy, and it is only on the whole vange -of 
credit: policy that a judgment can be made. The 
experts hold that the practical problem for the 
monetary autHorities is to determine how much is 
proper and how much is excessive deficit financing 
within the framework of a sound 
Deficit financing should be integrated with general 
credit policy. This means .that.. deficit financing, 


operating within thé -proper money supply, must not 


‘deprive the private sector of resources for which its 
need may be financially no Jess urgent and econo- 
mically- no less justified than that ‘of the Government. 


Tt is not possible to sdy precisely how much 
deficit financing can be undertaken without risking 
Mflation. As a‘ minimum, it -would be as much as the 
drawing down of sterling balances. | Beyond, that, an 
uncertain fraction, perhaps, about one half, of the 
net increase in the money supply could be used for 
deficit financing ‘without’ serious. risk of inflation. 
This, propotrion is high because a ‘large ‘part. of the 
money supply of India consists -of bank: notes, .so ‘that 
the expansibility of ` bank ‘credit on-the basis- of 


additional reserves is limited. Even if deficit finance: | 


ing could be safely undertaken’ to an amount equal 
to the drawing down of the sterling ‘reserves plus 
some fraction of the net increase in the money sup- 
ply; it would not follow that this ‘is a desirable 
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policy. eo test 
The. chapter on “Price Controls, Rationing ane 
Alloéations” "makes some’ excellent. observations. It 
should be read by all those who blindly urge that a 
rigid system of physical controls is a prerequisite for 
the suecess of any. planned economic development. 
On this point the firm conclusion of the experts is 
that ; 


“Price controls and rationing g, in. ' conjunction 


with credit expansion, do not offer a solution ` to. ` 


the problem of inadequate resources. The ‘controls 
are difficult und costly to administer. Their suc- 
cessful enforcement on a comprehensive scale and 
for a long period of ‘time cannot he taken for 
a and might prove k vA 


- The antol involve economic costs in the imi 
of F rigidities, waste, and disrupted production. -If long 
continued, they weaken incentives to work and’. to 
supply -goods in exchange for money. In. the long 
run,.the resources’ for deévelopment~and' develop- 
ment is a long run: problem—must come from taxes 
or savings out of the current income of the- people, 
or they must come from resources provided from 
abtoad. The problem of inadequate resources’ must be 
faced atd met. It cannot be hidden by the excessive 
creation of credit reinforced ‘by controls to arend an 
obvious and active inflation. ` i 
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Klement 99.Discovered : Lhe 
U.S. ‘Atomic’ Energy - Coane ees thes dis. 
covery of a new element, -No.:-99 in the periodic table. 
Element:99 had been produced by- bombarding uraniim 
with nitrogen < atoms ‘in’ the ‘radiation laboratory 
cyclotron where particles were’ whirled at high -speeds. 
Only a tiny quantity of the new element had been 
produced and it had decayed within -a short. time: ` 

Element $9 wag. - the: seventh. heavy substance 
‘beyond. uranium which was No. 92. ‘The element was 
highly ‘unstable, lasting but. seven minutes before dis- 
eens Jb is- yet: to be given a “name, i ʻ- 
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Five N atone Want Bingiin m 

A sample survey by the French Institute of Public 
Opinion in the U.K.; U.S.A., Canada, Hollarid’. and 
Norway revealed that an overwhelming majority: -in 
those countries were’ in favour of bilingualism, ‘parti- 
cularly with English or French as the second language. 

To'the question whether -the school-going ‘children 
should learn one’ universally -understood’ language “in 
addition to their. national language, 2% per cent... m 
Great Britain, 78 per-cent in the U.S.A., 84: per cent 
In: Canada, and: 82: percent in Holland:-and ae 
had given a‘favourable reply. a 4 

- The Dutch and, the Norwegians were in he our of 
English while the British, Canadians and the Americans 
were'.in favour of ‘French as- the: second language. 
25 per-cent American wished to baye Spanish and 
14 per cent: German.’ > : > B 

Here. in India; we: have the question’. ‘of Rastra- 
blasa? As it. stands‘at. present; this would - mean 
bilingualism for all States excepting U.P. -and Bihar 
and some: areas) of’: Madhya’ Bharat ‘and: Madhya 
Pradesh and Vindhya: Pradesh. This’ would: constitute 
an unfair handicap on all. whose mother tongue is 
not Hindi. Aungna hap is’ ‘the only TENUT: 
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Bombay Government Order on Schools 

' The Bombay -Chronicle reports : “The order issued 
by the State-of Bombay on January 6; 1954 prohibit- 
ing Engilsh medium~schools from admitting pupils of 
non-Anglo-Indian communities and ‘of Asiatic: descent 
was held to bé invalid. by the Chief Justice and- Mr. 
Justice- Dixit, at the Bombay. High. Court.” Their 
Lordships held that the order of the State ‘Government 
contravened Articles 29(2) ‘and 337 of the Constitution. 
A writ was issued against the. Government restraining, 
it from enforcing’ the’ order. 

In -an elaborate judgement: delivered ty the Chief 
Justice, Mr. M. C. Chagla, their Lordships said that a 
parent had d prior right over the State to decide what 
education his children would have. Such an important 
tight would be found in the declaration of human 
rights -to which India was a party: . Their “Lordships 
were. of the opinion that: “Article 29(2) embodied: two. 
important principles: firstly, the right of a citizen to 
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select any educational institution maintained by “the, wardness with no aspiratiöùs: tò &'morè modern life.” 


State, or receiving aid from -the State fund; and 
secondly, that an educational institution which the 
State had recognised could: not restrict its admission to 
members of a par teular EURON, TEGE, 
language.” i 

. The Scans of- Bombay would ‘appeal to iii 
Supreme Court against- the decision, 
Advocate-General. > -> ma g 


casten or 
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“disclosed the ‘ 


- Hy an -editonal the newspaper writes that, “The 


question arises whether the Staté can compel a parent 
to give his child the éducation the State. thinks proper. 
The Bombay High- Court ‘denies this right. The danger 
sarees in such State cOmpulsion- must be admitted.” 
s ' Contitiuing- the- Bombay Chronicle Writes that‘ the 
Bombay. Government: order on educational institutions 
had: anothér serious implication. The High Court had 
drawn attention“ to. the cofstitutional provision that 


no'-educational -institution was entitled to-receive any’ ~ 


graht under - the’ relevant Article unless’ at least 
40-per cent óf'the annual-admissions were made avail- 
able -to méinbers of communities 
Anglé-Indian ‘community: The order of the -Govern ` 


ment, the Judges edncluded;: asked Anglo-Indian schools: 


other’ than - the. 


in the face of the proviso not to make available the: 


40 per‘ cent..of their. places. .They added that if any 
such school ‘continued to receive the grant in contra- 
vention of the appropriate Article in :the Constitution, 
any tax-payer could. have the Government restrained 
from. giving the grant if-40.per cent’ of. the receipts of 
the school .was not made. available . to.. non-Anglo- 
Indians; The newspaper’ urges. the. Government to 
“think -again on these matters: which..are raised by its 
order, although it is now ‘too: much to hope. that it 
will. ammediately retreat. gracefully. A final decision, 
S should: not be unduly delayed.” 

. We- hope: this judgement will have “salutary efieià 
on..those that, are becorning. 'over-enthusidstit in the. 

atter. of Rastrabhasa.. .- >x eo athe 


Rdcialism in Western Films 
‘In an article’ entitled “Racialism in Western Films,” 


Mr. John Alexander writes in the’ Hindu, February 21,° 


that ` since 1951 British films had shown a racial - bias’ 


and a' number of: British feature films appearing ` over 


the past two ‘years tended “to show eolonial peoples: 


as inclined to rioting and arson.” American: films ‘were 
no better. In the American films, like ““Caléititta,” 
“Saigon” and “Thunder in the East,” writes Mr. 
Alexander, “Indian people are shown as no more than 
gangsters, -petty thieves, and beggars against the lead- 


ing toles played by the hero.” Some American films 


like “Bwana Devil” and “Men against the Sun” -having 


been set against ‘the ‘background of 19th cenitiiry) , 


cunningly evaded the present > issues and presetted 


African- -people as, in fact, moré backward than they, 
of the Pacifid 


were téday. Others portrayed. pedples” 
Islands as “living under conditions of. ‘idyllic’ back- 


“The-author writes that though- attempts werg 
being made to portray thé realities-of: British character- 
and British ‘life’ in-British films, even-now “the same. 
cannot be said about the films dealing with the colonial 
countries.” 

“In 1953; the Film: Patel .of: the Authors. World 
Peace: Appeal held a conference: in London at which a 
member of film experts and others spôke`on the subject- 
of films: which serve the cause of peace. An Indian 
speaker received -warm applause - for ber.-trenchant 
attack’ othe ‘tiefids in British and American films 
outlinéd: above. It is a feeling which is gaining ground: 
In ‘this- country, as thé ‘movement is. gaining ground 
against- racial-discrimination in all its forms,” he adds:- 

-This is‘ di age-old characteristic of Western 
books - of: fictioi—imdeed of all books excepting those’ 
that deal with science or technology. 

- It is about: time- that: East - expressed - its digs 
siege in-conereté terms, terms: that would hit at 
the Porin ‘of Western - rere: 


Es tension of Press Act. Or inanci 
'. The Government- of India has‘extended the life 
of the -Press (objectionable matters) Act; 1951, by.two 
yéars’ through an` ordinance issued by the President. 
The ordinance extending the life of- the` Act made- 
substantial amendments to the original Act, which: was 
never - liked- by ‘the Press and- the public. 
- Critical of thé ordinance “the - Hindu editorially 
cae that the promulgation of the Ordinance showed- 
that the Government of India had “once again com- 
fortably slid into the bureaucratic habit of treating as 
routine what was at.the beginning,‘and can never ceas 
to be, an abnormal and unwarranted . infraction of a 
fundamental right.” The Government had made-no 
attempts to *shéw whether thé original Act-had been 
justified. On the other hand, it could not be. denied: 
that the Act had “powerfully re-inforced the natūra: 
timorousness- of the weaker sections of the P#ese 
which, however, dnxious to expose evil ‘whetever it 
might be’ found, have not the resources ‘to a ths 
terrors of a Government prosecution.” a 
‘The newspaper particularly criticizes the signifi aht 
imiendments to -the original Act that had been mad 
in the ordinance. One of the amendments had sought’ 
to cuftail the: powers- of the special jury under thè 
Act and another gave the Government as well as the 
prosecuted journal the right to appeal to the High 
Court, “The demand for security and the provision for 
forfeiture are resttictions on the fr eedoms of ‘the Press 
which have not only no precedents in democratic’ 
countries, but the Act’ throws upon the Press-an onus 
Which is not thrown on the private individual in 
coulitries under the rule of law,” writes the newspaper. 
It -hopes that- Parliament would “incontinently throw 
Sut these uncalled-for and reactionary’ measures.” 


= Begging as a Profession 
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In the absence of any suggestions, regarding the 
question of curbing the activities of disruptive and 
anti-social forces through the medium of yellow 
journalism, we must say that the remarks of the 
Hindu lead us nowhere. 


A sociological survey of beggars in Jabalpur 
undertaken - by the Sociul Service League of the 
Govindram Sakseria College revealed that about a 
third of 152 beggars surveyed had expressed their 
desire to abandon their profession, while a few of the 
able-bodied among them had evinced ‘devotion’ to 
begging as being their ‘hereditary’ profession. An 
eatlier survey of beggars at the Nagpur Railway. 
Station had also revealed the attitude of a section of 
the beggars to look upon begging as an easy, money- 
yielding profession, Inviting the attention of the City 
Fathers and Governments to make a resolute attempt 


‘for doing away with this state of utter degradation of 


human beings the Hitavada writes: “Apart from the 
physical suffering, begging exerts a castrating effect 
on the minds of the beggars with the result that once 
a beggar, a person is always a beggar and in course of 
time he becomes the head of a teeming family of 
beggars. Thus with the passage of time the problem 
assumes larger and larger dimensions.” ^ 

We agree with the Hitavada in this view. Able 
bodied vagrants infest the streets and public. places 
of Calcutta, and the large majority are not of, the 
soil. Some measures are urgently called for to combat 
this evil. as 


Criminal Law Reform in India l 

Mr. B. N.. Datar, Union Deputy Home Minister, 
in an address before the Poona Bar Association, had 
regretted what the had called the attitude o° apathy 
among many Indians to criminals and their non-co- 
operation with the Government and the Courts in 
bringing such people to book. Commenting on this 
speech the Bombay Chronicle, in an editorial on 
February 9, writes that the “wrong need not always be 
with the public.” The relationship between the police 
and the public was not fully cordial and in this 
respect the police might be held responsible to an 
extent. The proportion of undetected crimes to regis- 
tered officers was high in many areas and detection 
seemed so uncertain that it had hardly any deterrent 
effect. l 

“For this reason,” writes the .newspaper, “any 
proposal to extend police powers will have to be 
examined carefully. Mr. Datar refers to the proposal 
to permit the admission, as evidence in court, of 
statements on confessions made to the police. -The 
idea has been: suggested before, particularly by spokes-. 
men of the Executive. But what is admitted facility 
for strengthening the hands of police need not neces- 
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sarily be sound from the point of view of criminal 
justice.” 

Proceeding further “the newspaper writes that 
administrative or police convenience was not the 
ground on which reforms of criminal law were primarily 
sought. There was need to speed trials and simplify 
procedures, “for smoothing laws present rough edges 
but changes should not be made lightly. In criminal 
law this precaution is all the more important.” In this 
connection it reminds the maxims on which the British 
system of justice was modelled. One was that justice 
should not only be done but that it should demons- 
trably and indubitably appear to have been done, It 
was better that three guilty persons should escape than 
one innocent person should suffer. “Reforms attempted 
for administering criminal justice in this country must 
ensure these essential principles,” the paper concludes. 

We cannot say that we fully agree with this 
laissez-faire attitude. There is need of reform, in- 
dubitably, as can be seen from the attitude of all 
miscreants and corrupt elements. Law is futile unless 
the lawless are penalised. It is about time we thought 
of the innocent masses that are suffering because of 
the ineffective processes of the law against those that 
prey on the helpless. 

Pencil-making as a Cottage I ndustry 

The A-I. C. C., Economic Review reports on 
February 15. that the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, had evolved a method of treatment of 
indigenous deodar. timber by which it could be made 


‘suitable for the pencil-making industry. On trial the 


treated timber had been found to be-an excellent 


. substitute for Juniper slats imported fr om East Africa 
. for the manufacture of pencils. 


Along with the. gradual adoption -of this treated 
indigenous deodar timber an effort was also on foot to ~ 
develop yencil-making as a cottage industry. The 
Institute had devised a set of simple pencil-making 
tools costing Rs. 75 which even the unskilled people 
could handle after a little training. Three things would 
be required for making a complete pencil, namely, 
(a) a set of tools, (b) pencil slats, indigenously pro- 
duced in large quantities and (c) pencil leads which 
were produced-in Calcutta and Madras. Three tools, 
namely, grooving plane, round-cutting plane and a 
round-smoothing plane’ would be sees for pencil- 
penne by hand: 
NOTICE ; l 
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* SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN FORKICN POLICY 


By Dr. G. P. SRIVASTAVA, M.A, LLB, PhD, DPA, DFA. & D. 
Head of the Department of Pol. Science, BarahseniCollege, Aligarh 


On no aspect of Indian administration is opinion so 
sharply divided as on the problem of Indian foreign 
policy. This policy has met with the approval as 
well as the disapproval of the people in almost equal 
measure. In fact, a large section of the people is of 
Opinion that*®our foreign policy is a total failure and 
it should be discarded. It will, therefore, be worth- 
while to inquire into the essential features of that 
policy and to examine dispassionately whether it is 
based on sound lines or not. But in any -discussion 
of the problem we cannot overlook the fact that our 
foreign policy is still in a formative or emerging 
stage. It is over six years ago, that our country; 
attained full power to order its own foreign policy. 
Before that both the internal and the external policy 
of our country was formulated by our alien rulers, 
In fact, India became free to outline her foreign 
policy after August 15, 1947, although the rudiments 
of this policy had already been laid down by Pt. 
Nehru, the first Minister for External Affairs after he 
formed the interim government on September 2, 1946. 
But it should not be supposed that we are start- 
ing with a clean slate. Pandit Nehru himself admit- 
ted this ‘in his’ foreign policy statement in the Parlia- 
ment on March 11, 1950. He remarked: . 
“It is a policy which flowed from our past, 
from recent history and from our national move- 
ment and its development and from various ideals 
we have proclaimed...” 
In fact, every party, when it is formed, enunciates 
its own internal as well as external policy and puts 
it into practice when it is returned to power. The 
Indian National Congress: which was formed in 1885 
was not a political party in the strict sense of the 
term but it was a gigantic anti-Imperialist front. It 
was, therefore, natural for it to align itself with 
similar forces in other parts of the world. In this 
way, from the very inception of the Congress that 
organisation stood as the rallying point of all anti- 
imperialistic forces. i 
It is generally forgotten that the foreign policy 
of the Indian National Congress was outlined by 
Tilak in a letter to Clemenceau, the President of the 
Peace Conference of 1919, in these words: 


“India is self-contained, harbours no design 
upon the integrity of other states and has no am- 
bition outside. ‘With her vast area, enormous re- 
sources and prodigious population she may well 
aspire to be a leading power in Asia. She could 
therefore be a powerful steward of the League of 


> 


Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of 

the world.’™ 

In 1921 the Congress expressed its disapproval of 
the British Policy of using India as a base for launch- 
ing an atack on the freedom of other peoples. In 
February 1927, Pt. Nebru represented the Indian 
National Congress at the Conference of the Anti- 
imperialist League at Brussels and in that Conference he 
affirmed India’s alignment with all anti-imperialist forces 
of the world. The Madras Congress of the same year 
condemned the use of military troops in China in fur- 
therance of imperialistic designs? It also expressed 
its views against an imperialist war for which prepa- 
rations were going on in Europe and warned Great 
Britain that India would not participate in such a 
war. . When fascist agression took place in China, 
Abyssinia and Spain in the thirties of this century, 
the Congress rendered aid to its victims. 

From the above we notice that the two cardinal 
features of Congress policy were anti-imperialism 
and opposition to war. This shows that the external 
policy was an extension of the internal policy. In 
fact, thére was complete consistency ‘between the two. 
The second feature was due to the infiuence of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘Doctrine of Non-violence,’ which, 
again, was only a reiteration of the teachings of 
Buddha and Emperor Asoka. India was waging a 
righteous war of independence based on the moral 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. A logical corollary 
of this was a righteous foreign policy. India could not 
speak with two tongues, one with regard to internal 
affairs and the other with regard to external affairs. 

These ideas were reiterated at subsequent sessions 
of the Congress. In his presidential address at the 
Lucknow Congress Session of 1936 Pt. Nehru re« 
marked : i 

“We take our stand with the progressive forces 
of the world which are ranged against fascism and 
imperialism .. .” 

At the Haripura Session of 1988, the Congress 
adopted a comprehensive resolution on foreign 
policy. But when the Second World War broke 
out the Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution on September~ 14, 1989 demanding a decla- 
ration of the war aims of the British Government. 
In that resolution: the Congress took the stand that. 





1. Quoted in Iqbal Singh: Indian Foreign Policy, p. 10. 
2. See the resolution quoted by K. P. Karunakaran in Indie 
in Ferid Ajisirs, P: 10, cities a eee A) 
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“A free democratic India will gladly associate 
herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression’ and for economic co-operation. 
She will work for the establishment’ of a ‘real world- 
order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world’s knowledge and. resources for the pro- 
gřess and advancement of humanity.” ` 
As already mentioned, the foreign policy of India ` 

was first outlined by Pt. Nehru, Minister for External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, in a press con- 
ference on September 26, 1946 in which he announced 
that India would evolve a suitable mechanism for the 
conduct of her foreign policy by organising an Indian 
Foreign Service and by opening a large number of em- 
bassies abroad. He defined the attitude of India towards 
her neighbours like Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon as 
that of friendlimess based on the recognition of 
national governments in those countries. Moreover, 
he ‘announced that India stood for ending colonialism 
in all parts of the world. But the cardinal principle 
of Indian Foreign Policy was that “in the sphere of 
foreign affairs, India will follow an independent policy, 
keeping away from the power-politics of groups align- 
ed one against another’ Furthermore, she would up- 
hold the principle of freedom for dependent peoples 
and would oppose racial discrimination in any shape 
and form. She would also co-operate with other 
countries in the achievement of international co- 
operation and peace. Defining her attitude oe 
the U.N.O. he remarked that 


“India’s attitude ig that of’ wholehearted co- 5 


‘Operation and ‘unreserved adherence, in. both spirit 
and letter, to the charter’ governing it.” . ~ 
An analysis of the policy outlined above ‘shows 


that almost all its ideas were based on what the 
Congress had preached since -its inception. Even the 
idea of non-alignment with power blocs was not new 
as the foregoing pages have already shown. - This 
policy has been described-as that of neutrality in 
world politics but Pandit Nehru, once described it. as 
“dynamic neutrality.” Initiating the debate on exter- 
nal affairs in Parliament on, March 17, 1950, -he 
remarked that India “wanted to. follow not a negative 
or. merely- a neutral policy but a positive policy of 
helping those forces which she considered -right,. 
disapproving things which. she did -not like but 
fundamentally keeping apart from alignment of 
powers which lead to conflict.” Speaking at Bombay 
on December 6, 1952, he remarked: 
“We will not join any bloc, Western or 
Eastern. In this process we~ might find ourselves 
_ sometimes in difficult position and may have. to 
face accusations,” 
This policy was approved by the 58th session of 
the Indian National Congress held at Nanalnagar 





3. Mitra: The Indian Annual Register, 1939, Vol. 
“4, Ibid, 1946, Vol. II, p. 251. 
5, Ibid, p, 253, 


II, p. 227. 
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on January 17, 1958. The resolution of the Congress 
on Foreign Policy appreciates and supports “the 
policy of peace and international co-operation and 
non-alignment with power blocs, and urges the 
Government to continue to pursue this course which 


“alone enables it to make positive contribution 
towards international understanding and world 
peace.” Pandit Nehru reiterated this policy in a 


speech at ‘Calcutta on December 13, 1953, ‘but he 
mide it clear: that it did not mean that India would 
live in isolation.” Moreover, she ‘knew that in the 
event of a war she could not escape its effects.’ 
In fact, India’s membership of the Common- 
wealth of Nations and also the U.N.O.” shows that 


she is not neutral. She has thrown her lot with other 


democratic nations of the world. To say that India © 
is néutral in international politics is not to speak the 
truth because membership of the Commonwealth 
implies that she owes allegiance to a group of 
powers led by Great Britain. In the U.N.O. of which 
India is an active member she participates in debates 
involving various countries and also exercises her 
right of vote on the questions discussed in its meet- 
ings. Replying to a letter from an American Liberal 
organisation, Pandit Nehru remarked : = 

“Our policy is not neutralist but is one of 
- active. endeavour to preserve and if possible to 


establish peace on a firm foundation,” 
He also” stated: 


. ` “With the governments and peoples of ‘the 

. Western democracies we sincerely desire to cease- 
~ lessly work for co-operation in the cause of good- 
will and peace.” 

India’s record in the U.N. o. and the confer- 
ences of. allied world organisations where she has 
stood as the champion of the subject and down- 
trodden ‘peoples and races has won ‘admiration in 
many qudrters. During July-August, 1947, she 
espoused the cause of Indonesia in the U.N.O. In 
fact, she called an Indonesian Conference to focus 
the attention of world opimion on ‘the question of 
her freedom from Dutch control. She also called an. 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference which was held in 
Delhi from March 23 to April’ 2, 1947, and attended 
by à large number of representatives of Asiatic coun~ 
tries to develop inter-Asian’ solidarity. She has been 
a'stout champion, of ‘the cause of ‘South-West Africa 
against the grabbing policy of the Union’ of South 
Africa. Moreover, she was one of the sponsors of a 
resolution passed by the General Assembly of the 
U.N.O. On January 16, 1952, at Paris calling upon 
the Trusteeship Committee to set up a sub-committee 
to study the problem of trust territories alleged to be 
annexed by the administering powers under the guise ` 
of customs, fiscal or administrative Unions. She 
evinced keen interest in the question of the freedom 


6, Vide Leader, dated’ November 5, 1951, 
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of Libya. In fact, such instances could be multiplied. 
She recognised the Communist. regime of China on 
December 30, 1949, before the United Kingdom did 
so and she has been an ardent advocate of the entry! 
of Red China in the U.N.O. for which she incurred 
the intense displeasure of the American Government. 

When North Korea invaded South Korea on 
June 25, 1950, India lost no time in joining the demo- 
cratic nations in condemning North Korea as an 
aggressor country. But she stopped then and there 
and did not want to be used as a pawn in the inter- 
‘national game of power-politics. Before the ‘Security 
Council authorised General MacArthur to cross the 
38th Parallel in Korea, India counselled the power- 
intoxicated nations not to do so as in that case China 
could not be expected to take it lying down but the 
words of wisdom were not heeded to. 

India also refused. to be a party to the unequal 
peace treaty signed between the U.S.A. and Japan 
and forty-seven other nations at San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951. She did not even attend that 
conference because the retention of American bases 
in Ryuku and Bonin Islands provided in the peace 
treaty could not be morally justified. Even” in the 
seventh session of the General Session, the Indian 
delegation moved a resolution for the settlement of 
the Korean question. No doubt, it was catried by 
overwhelming majority but the U.S.S.R. and China 
refused to accept it. Rich tributes have recently 
been paid to Pandit Nehru for his efforts to bring 
about a truce-in Korea.. Moreover, India has been 
appointed a member of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission to supervise the exchange of 
prisoners and she has been asked to send her troops 
to safeguard the arrangements. She is performing her 
duties with great patience and impartiality, although 
the South Korean Government has tried to put 
several obstacles in her way. 

Although India is a member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, her relations with two of its 
members are far from cordial. With South Africa she 
has a long-standing dispute over the status of Indians 
in that country. But her relations with the dominion 
of Pakistan which was created on August 15, 1947 as 
& result of the partition of India are also far from 
satisfactory. -There are various reasons for tbis. 
Perhaps, one of them is that Pakistan itself is based 
on the philosophy of hate. Moreover, there are the 
problems of evacuee property, riparian disputes, 
‘treatment of minorities and the dispute over the 
accession of Kashmir. Although at present the pro- 
blem of Kashmir has overshadowed other problems, 
the problem really most difficult of solution is that 
of non-Muslim minorities in Eastern Pakistan as the 
Minorities in the Western Pakistan have been almost 
exterminated. In February, 1950, an attempt was 


made by the militant Muslim organisations like the 
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Ansars with the help or connivance of the Govern- 
ment to exterminate-the Hindu minority in Eastern 
Pakistan. The nationals of any other country pro- 
voked by the loss of life and honour of their co- 
religionists would have gone to war but our Prime 
Minister maintained the coolness of his mind in 
such grave and provocative circumstances at the risk 
of being dubbed as a pacifist. Once lifting the ‘curtain 
off his mind he told us that he even thought of 
resigning but did not do so because of his interest in 
foreign affairs. In the teéth of opposition of the 
majority of his cabinet he entered into the Indo- 
Pakistan Pact of April 8) 1950, by which both coun- 
tries pledged to protect their minorities and a 
machinery to implement this pledge was also devised. 
This pact was far from a solution, although it did 
postpone the evil day. In fact, there is reason to 
show that the Indian Government have not done all 
that they could or should to protect the Hindu 
minorities in Pakistan. No sane man would advocate 
war with Pakistan on this issue but every step shorb 
of war should be taken. Due to this reason a new 
political party, the Bharatiya Jan Sangh has been 
organised ‘which advocates a policy of reciprocity 
towards Pakistan. . | 
Due ‘to her independent line of policy India has 
sometimes had to plough her lonely furrow in the 
international field. In November’ 1947, the Indian 
delegation to the General Assembly of . the United 
Nations failed to secure the passage of its resolution 
on the treatment of Indians in South Africa. She 
has also felt that the various powers have shown 
partiality to Pakistan in the matter of Indo-Pakistan 
dispute over Kashmir. The attitude of the two 
important members of the U.N.O. who have a 
majority on their side, viz, the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain with the latter of whom India still has many, 
ties, has been far from that of neutrality in the 
Kashmir dispute. That political considerations have 
played a greater part in the determination of their 
attitude towards this problem than considerations of 
justice and fairplay was made amply clear by the 
Anglo-American resolution on Kashmir sponsored by 
the two powers in the Security Council in February, 
1950. The Anglo-American, resolution passed in the 
next session confirms that belief. In fact, it is rather 
strange that the Security Council which went out of 
its way to declare China an aggressor nation in 
Korea did not recognise the justice of the Indian case 
by declaring Pakistan an aggressor in Kashmir. No 
doubt, the reference to the U.N.O. has done one 
good, i.e, it has prevented further bloodshed in 
Kashmir. The armistice was signed on January 1, 
1949, at the instance of the Security Council and 
since then there has been no major clash between the 
two sides, although the U.N. representative on 
Kashimir, Dr. Graham, who was entrusted with the 
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task of starting negotiations between the two parties 
with a view to effecting demilitarization as the first 
step to plebiscite, did not succeed in his task and the 
problem is as far from solution as it was when India 
referred it to the U.N.O. 

The policy outlined above has been subjected to 
vehement criticism by individuals. as well as groups. 
There are five main points of view from which this 
policy can be criticised. i 

Firstly, it is concerned with long-range objectives. 
Speaking before the A-I. C. C. at Bombay, Pandit 
Nehru remarked on April 24, 1948 that India’ would 
not align herself with any group “for temporary, 
gains.” In fact, Pandit Nehru is anything buf an 
opportunist and, therefore, he does not want to 
exploit the tactical position of India in the ideo- 
logical war between the two power blocs. 
example, when China was lost to the Western demo- 
cracies and a Red regime was set up there, many 
people thought that the U.S.A. would have supported 
India to supplant China as one of the big five and 
she would also have rendered considerable financial 
help to the infant democracy if she had shown any 
desire to walk into the American Camp, In fact, it 
was on the basis of this expectation that she sup- 
ported the election of India to the Security Council 
and. President -Truman invited Pandit Nehru to visit 
the U.S.A. but the latter’s speeches there dis- 
appointed the Americans. The result was that when 
India approached the U.S.A. for food it was with 
much reluctance that she agreed to help her in tiding 
over the food crisis. 

After the last General Elections, the United 
States began to take a very keen interest in India 
which, perhaps, was due to the victory of Commu- 
nists in the South in the elections. The American 
Government thinks that India is a bastion against 
the rising tide of Communism in the East and if this 
outpost falls, everything is lost. There is no doubt 
that this reorientation in the attitude of the U.S.A. 
‘was due to the influence of the ex-American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Chester Bowles. It was due to his influence 
that an Indo-American agreement was signed at 
New Delhi on January 5, 1952 under the terms of 
which the U.S.A. undertook to provide financial 
assistance to India to the tune of 20 million dollars 
to speed up her development project. Although some 
people in this country are of opinion that increasing 
dependence on American dollars would ultimately 
lead to the political enslavement of this country by 
America, Pandit Nehru answering this criticism stated 
at Lucknow on November 22, 1952 that he would not 
take help from any country with political strings 
attached to it. : 

But the interesting side of the story is that the 
U.S.S.R. also suddenly developed great sympathy 
and affection for India. Some time ago speaking at 


As for- 
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Bombay a Russian spokesman’ remarked that the 
U.S.S.R. was prepared to supply India with the 
goods needed by her in return for Indian exports. A 
five-year Indo-Soviet ‘Trade Pact was signed at 
New Delhi on December 2, 1953, and it may, if the 
much talked of U.S-Pakistan military pact material- 
ises, open a new chapter in the history of Indo-Soviet 
relations. Moreover, the U.S.S.R. flung a surprise 
on the. entire [Western world when M. Jacob Malik 
participated in the discussion in the Security Council 
on the Graham Report on January 17, 1952 for the 
first time since the Indo-Pakistan dispute on Kashmir 
was brought before it. In this way India was wooed 
by both the power blocs in the beginning of 1952. 
But Pandit Nehru is not a man to be lured by any bait 
that may be thrown before him. In fact, speaking at 
Bombay on November 28, 1951 he remarked : 
. “People may criticise and parties may abuse 
me but as long as I am the Prime Minister of this 
country there shall be no deviation in the foreign 


policy, left or right. I’ know for certain that any 
deviation will mean ruination of the country,” 


He further remarked that 


Although this policy may not have been 
liked by some countries, “it was a parctical policy, 
both .politically and economically and would pay 
a rich dividend in the future” `- a 
Secondly, it is open to the charge of short- 

sighted realism and perfectionist idealism. That this 
is so is amply borne out by the actual conduct of 
our foreign policy. We try to import the notions of 
individual morality in the field of international 
relations but the formulators of .our foreign policy 
should not forget that the laws of individual morality 
do not apply to States and State morality is something 
different from individual morality. As, for example, 
take our relations with Pakistan. In relation to this 
unscrupulous neighbour our Government has adopted 
a moralist and virtuous attitude with the result that, 
that country has seored many diplomatic victories 
over India. When the Maharaja of Kashmir which 
is at present a bone of contention between India and’ 
Pakistan acceded to India on October 26, 1947, India 
would have been perfectly entitled in law to grant 
her request unconditionally but the Indian Govern- 
ment decided to accept the accession of the State 
subject to its final approval by the people of Kashmir 
through a plebiscite? Due to this reason Pakistan 
argues that the accession of Kashmir to India is 
illegal because it was a conditional accession for 
which there is no provision in the constitution of 
India. In this way the Government of India is caught 
within the meshes of its own cobweb. If space 
permitted, such instancés could be multiplied. 





7. This decision of the Government of India is justifiable on 
grounds of expediency also as it was on the basis of the verdict 
of the peaple that she could claim. Junagadh and Hyderabad, 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 


Thirdly, according’ to Water Lippman, “A 
foreign policy consists in bringing into balance, with 
a comfortable surplus of power in- reserve, the nation’s 
commitments and the nation’s power’® We should, 
therefore, have a clear idea of our commitments and 
objectives in foreign policy. Two of our objectives 
in foreign policy are the successful termination of 
the Indo-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir and the 
satisfactory settlement of the problem of Indians in 
South Africa. Moreover, we need foreign capital and, 
above all, food for feeding our hungry millions, 
although recently the Food Minister of the Union 
Government has announced that India has turned 
the corner in this matter. Therefore, our foreign 
policy should be such as is likely to help our country 
in the attainment of these objects. But, however, 
“the elementary means. by which all foreign policy 
must be conducted are the armed forces of the nation, 
the arrangement of its strategic position and the 
choice of its alliances.” So far as the last means is 
concerned the conduct of our foreign policy has lef@ 
much to be desired. The result is that in spite of 
inherent justice of our case we fail to get any 
support in the Security Council on the Kashmir 
question because we belong to neither of the two 
power blocs. | 


Fourthly, however, satisfactory, on the plane of 
the ideal our foreign policy has been subjected to 
serious criticism on the plane. of the actual. This criti- 


cism has come from many quarters. Two such critics are: 


Dr. Ambedkar, Ex-Law Minister of the Government 
of India, and Sir Jagdish Prasad, a former member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In his statement 
on his resignation from the Government Dr. Ambedkar 
remarked that on August 15, 1947 when India began her 
life as an independent country, “there -was no country 
which wished us ill. Today, after four years all our friends 
have deserted us. We ‘have no friends left” ‘No 
doubt, applying this test our foreign policy has been 
a dismal failure. A similar opinion has been express- 
ed by Sir Jagdish Prasad. In an article published on 
January 26, 1950, he wrote: 


“If our foreign policy is based on the assump- 
tion that we area sort of international court of 
justice giving our decisions on the merits of each 
dispute as it arises we may soon find ourselves 
without friends among the more powerful states.” 


This prophecy has come true but he also re- 
marked : 


“No one wants the Indian Republic to be 
dragged into war. But any government which 
bases its policy on the assumption that wars have 
been completely banished or that in a world con- 
flict the Indian Republic can remain neutral will 
be hazarding the very safety of the state.” 


i 8. UY, S. Foreign Policy, p, 5. 
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To suppose that Pandit Nehru has based his 
foreign policy on this assumption is to underraté his 
political sagacity and foresight. In a letter to the 
editor of the, Leader of Allahabad published on 
December 2, 1951, Sir Jagdish wrote: - 


_ “Congress foreign policy, which in reality is 
the Prime Minister’s monopoly, has recently been 
trumpeted as superior to that of all other powers 
because it is claimed to be based on truth and 
non-violence. It is not surprising that such self- 
praise and arrogant self-conceit have left us with 
no friends. The great powers do not wish to be 
told by implication that in contrast to our foreign 
policy theirs is based on trickery and violence ; 
that we are the only people in the world to handle 
international affairs on a moral basis, and that our | 
superiority on this score is now universally recog- 
nised and receives world-wide homage. But what 
has been the outcome of this ethereal policy ? 
We have no friends left among the great powers.” 

Although this view represents the opinion of a 
definite school of politicians in this country, it should 
not be forgotten that it was expressed on the eve of 
elections which had generated much heat of contro- 
versy. Pandit Nehru admitted the force of these 
arguments in a speech delivered at the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) of India on December 4, 1947 
in these words : z 

“We have sought to avoid. foreign entangle- 
ments by not joining one bloe or the other. The 
natural result has been that neither of these big 
blocs looks on us with favour. They think that 

-~ we are-undependable, because we cannot be made 
to vote this way or that way.” 

But he believes that this policy will ultimately 
lead to good results. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten ‘hat foreign 
policy is only .a means and not an end. As our 
foreign policy is based on justice and righteousness 
which are ends in themselves, it often confuses the 
two and it becomes impossible to distinguish the 
means from the end. That. Pandit Nehru is conscious - 
of this separation cannot be denied’, for in the above 
referred-to speech in the Constituent Assembly (Legis- 
lative) of India he remarked : 

“Whatever policy you may lay down, the art of 
conducting the foreign affairs of a country lies in 
finding out what is most advantageous to the 
country. [We may talk about international good- 
will and mean what we say. We talk about peace 
and freedom and earnestly mean what we say. But 
in the ultimate analysis, a government functions 
for the good of the country it governs and no 
Government dare do anything which in the short 
or -long run is manifestly to the disadvantage of 

that country. 5i 

Pandit Nehru makes two claims in regard to his 
foreign policy. ‘Firstly, he claims that he knows 
foreign affairs better than anybody else in this 
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country. Speaking at a public meeting in Lucknow 
on. September 3, 1950 Pandit Nehru remarked : 

“Prime Ministership is not my profession and 
I would have resigned but for one thing, and that 
is my interest in the Foreign Affairs Portfolio. In 
this field I ‘claim to know much more than any 
body else in the country. And it is because I feel 
that by running the External Affairs Ministry} 
I may do something good and useful for the 
country, that I have not resigned my office,” 

-Secondly, he claims that this policy is the best 
policy and although its full benefit could not be deriv- 
ed at present, even now it has borne some fruits. In 
-a speech at Bombay on November 23, 1951 he re- 
‘marked that the foreign policy of his government was 
the most successful of all policies.in the country since 
independence. He added: 

“Even at the risk of praising myself, I will 
say that-our foreign policy is the greatest factor for 
raising the prestige of India in the world councils.” 

Let us see what is the truth in these two claims. 
There is no doubt that Pandit Nehru is one of the 
most competent men in India in the field of foreign 
affairs. Moreover, he had selected two of the ablest 
public servants to assist him in the f ormulation of 
this policy. The first one Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
was till recently the Secretary General, and the second 
was Mr. K. P. S. Menon, who was the Secretary of 
the External Affairs Department. Above. all, till re- 
cently, India was very ably represented in the United 
Nations Organisation by Sir B. N. Rao who set up a 
very high standard of diplomacy and statesmanship. 
In fact, so far as the topmost personnel of the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Department is concerned, it is of. the 
best quality. But this is not true of the lower rungs 
of the foreign service and one of the most important 
causes of our poor publicity abroad in spite of huge 
cost is said to be the incompetence of the personnel 
entrusted with this work. There is reason to think 
that the lower staff is selected on other than merit 
basis which is bound to tell on efficiency. 

So far as the second claim is concerned it has al- 
ready been mentioned that it is stoutly denied by a 
large section of people. In the foregoing pages we have 
examined the view of two important critics of the right- 
ist group. Let us, therefore, study the views of a leftist. 
Dr. Lohia,’ the Socialist leader, is of the opinion 
that Pandit Nehru’s claim ‘that his foreign policy has 
enhanced the prestige of India in foreign countries 
does not stand scrutiny. He does not regard Panditi 
Nehru ag an idealist blind to realities, but his policies 
are affected with incompleteness with the result that 
his foreign policy is not independent but is deviating 
between. right and left. According to him, Nehruw’s 
foreign policy has been a “colossal failure” on the 
basis of three tests. Firstly, the independence of 
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India has led to no change in the status of Indians 
overseas. Secondly, foreign capital and publicists do 
not regard this policy as satisfactory. ` Thirdly, the 
freedom of India had made no difference to the arma- 
ments race or the consequent threat to world peace. 
But in spite of all this criticism it remains’ true y 
that our foreign policy is very satisfactory on the 
plane of the ideal. During the election campaign 
Pandit Nehru claimed that the Cotigress Government’ 
had laid very sound foundations for building- an 
enduring political edifice in the country, There is 
no doubt that Pandit Nehru has laid the founda- 
tions of a sound foreign policy. That this policy is 
not based on the whims of one individual howsoever 
great, is borne out by a study of the foreign policies 
of other countries. The same policy of non-align- 
ment with power blocs was pursued for a long tinie 
by the United States of America when she secured 
her Independence from the mother country. This 


policy was formulated by Washington, the first Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, in his farewell 
messdge. He advised ‘the young. republic ‘to steer 
clear of permanent alliances,’ Jefferson, the first 
Secretary of State and the third President of the 
U.S.A.,. fully endorsed this‘-policy. In his inaugural 
address he emphasized that America should’ have en- 
tangling alliances with none. No doubt the Americans 
carried the ideas of Washington and Jefferson rather 
too far. Now, of course, the policy of neutrality has 
been totally given up by the U.S.A. because the cir- 
cumstances during which it was 
exist. The policy of neutrality suits a weak and poor 
state which the U.S.A. undoubtedly was when she 
secured her political freedom. ‘But India is in the 
same position in which the United States of“ America 
was in the third quarter of the 18th century, although 
the world is much more interdependent, the power 
blocs are much more compact, ideological differences 
are much more pronounced and the threat of a deva- 
stating global war is much more real today than it 
Was in. the days of Washington and Jefferson. In 
any such comparison the history, traditions and the 
moral prestige of India cannot be left out of account. 
But in spite of changed circumstances, the policy of 
non-alignment, because neutrality it is most certainly 
not, is the only sane policy for India to follow at 
present,“ It. is, therefore, heartening to note that 
during the last election campaign Pandit Nehru re- 
marked that if he remained in power, his foreign 
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evolved no longer ; 


INDIA'S STRUGGLE TOR EXISTENCE 


policy would not budge an inch from its earlier posi-. 


tion. In a speech at Calcutta on November 28, 1951, 
Dr. Lohia suggested an alternative policy consisting 
of five points: Firstly, the expulsion of foreign and 
imperialist interests wherever they exist and their re- 
placement by native will and organisation. Secondly, 
acceptance of existing frontiers and efforts at con- 
federal solution wherever conflict exists between 
two Asian nations. Thirdly, guaranteed neutrality 
for disarmed areas like Japan. Fourthly, abstention 
from war. Finally, a series of mutual assistance pacts 
in the region which is still unaligned with either 
camp. But lest we take a false step in hurry, it is 
advisable not to follow such a forward policy. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that our 
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foreign policy often appears to be much too* virtuous. 
Moreover, some people have even gone to the length 
of. characterising it as emotional and unsteady. No 
doubt, truth and honesty pay in the long run but 
they should not become an obsession with us. In 
foreign affairs honesty can at best be regarded as a 
policy and not a creed. In the words of Hupe and 
Possony, “Foreign policy aims at the acquisition of 
optimum—and sometimes of maximum—power. The 
attainment of power is the supreme political goal/™ 
In such a world it does not pay to be virtuous. But 
if the proposed military pact between the US.A. and 
Pakistan materialises; our foreign policy will be put 
to a severe test. In fact, it’ will become quite ee 
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INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 
Br KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


THe spirit of complacency arising out of a sense of 
India’s sufficiency in meeting all earthly needs of 
a growing population for many decades to come is 


fast giving place to a rather contrary view. It is not: 


without reason that the confidence so far firmly held 
is vanishing fast. and the reasons are ‘not far behind 
to seek, ý 

‘The question that looms m before India jis 
whether she has sufficient Jand for her 365 million, 
souls with. ever-expanding needs for food and for 
purposes other than food: 

An analysis of the.land area and the proportion 
of various categories of land to the total area will be 
available from the following table: 


Per cent of 


Acres 
Total area 

Land area (for which village 

papers are available : 623 ,477;114 
Area, under forests - : 93,384,959 15.0 
Area not available for ” 

cultivation ‘ 09,571,778 . 160 
Other cultivated land ex- 

eluding fallow land --, 102,664,651 16.5 
Fallow land om Sa 59,365,197 9.5 
Net area sown .. we 268,438,964 - 43.0 


It may be noted here that per capita distribution 
of land for which village papers are available is only 
a little over an acre and a half, 1.7 acres to be 
three quarters of an acre in all. If we take in to 
account an additional 
than once in the total area sown, we get 304,378, 202 
Acres or .857 acres per head. 


; natural and other 
precise, and the net area sown for each person is only ` 


35,949,938 acres sown more | 


‘It is contended qe ‘the eae of food can be 
easily met by: bringing more lands under the plough 
and by inereasing the yield per acre of land. While 
there is possibility of increasing the -yield, all round, 
to two, or assuming for convenience’s sake, to three 
times the present rate, one may seriously question 
the chances of bringing more land under food and 
other crops in the present state of distribution of 
cultivable land: There is one serious problem in the 
shape of forests only occupying 15 per cent of the 
total area of the country while all scientists in the 
line will insist on expanding it to at least to 25 per 
cent, że, nearly doubling of the present area. of 
forests. It will take many decades before we can 
plant trees and turn barren Jands into. green tracts 
while denudation of forest. and erosion of land 
advance at a rapid stride. 

It will take long long years, before we can make 
use of any considerable part of the area not 
available for cultivation. While the current fallow is 
only 59.4 million acres, a not very impressive figure, 
we very much bank upon the 102.7 million acres of 
uncultivated land excluding fallow land overlooking 
that even if it were possible to utilise every but of it, 
we could thereby increase the per capita distribution | 
by as much as .3 acres only, that is just ‘about a 
bigha, Fallows are bound to remain as such due to 
causes, the area of land lying 
temporarily idle changing location from year to year. 

- When considered on the background of world 
picture regarding land and the number of people, 
the position becomes more clear and the gravity of 
situation realised more readily. The following table 
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gives the.relative position of India and the world so 
far as the problem of land and population is 
concerned : 


Fae PG 

P India World 
Population (in ` crores) 36 240 
Land area (crore acres) 81 3,251 
Area per capita (in acres) 

All Land 2.25 13.54 

Agricultural area 97 3.61 

Arable land .97 1.26 


It means that while India holds 15 per cent of 
the total world population she has 2.5 per cent of 
the total land area of the world. Indians have 225 
acres (and that also of the land area according to 
the Surveyor General) while the population 
inhabiting other parts of the world possess as much as 
a little over six times of their Indian counterpart. 
It is also to be noted that Indians are using the whole 
of the arable land where others have a decent reserve 
to their credit. ff 


In the last census the whole of India has been 
divided into six zones, viz., North India comprising 


Uttar Pradesh only; East: Bihar, Orissa, West 
Bengal, Assam and Manipur; South: Madras, 
Mysore, ‘Travancore-Cochin, and Coorg; West: 


Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch; Central: -Madhya 
Pradesh, Madhya -Bharat, Hyderabad, Bhopal and 
Vindhya. Pradesh; and North-West India comprising 
Rajasthan, Punjab, Patiala and East Punjab. States 
Union, Jammu and Kashmir, Ajmer, Delhi, Bilaspur 
and Himachal Pradesh. Central India has the largest 
area per capita of its population, viz., 3.54 acres and 
North India, the lowest, i.e, 1.15 acres only. The 
following table shows the respective population and 
distribution of land in the six zones of India : 


. Land area Population Area per 
Zone Lakh acres lakhs capita-acres 
North India 726 632 1.15 
st’ y 1,675 901 1.86 
South „ 1,075 756 142 
West ,„ 957 407 2.35 
Central ,, 1,852 523 3.04 
N-West ,, 1, 350 3.51 
India (ex. Jammu and 
- Kashmir) 7,532 3,569 2.11 
India (including 
Jammu & Kashmir) 8,126 3,613 2.25 


= When we come to the ‘usable land’ the position 
becomes somewhat different. Plains are only to be 
taken into account so far as agriculture is concerned 
and in spite of having a bigger area in other respects, 
it is quite likely that a particular State is deficient in 
its. ‘usable’ area. The respective position of*the diffe- 
rent zones regarding total land area, the several topo- 
graphical factors, and the total ‘unusable’ and ‘usable’ 
land in such areas are given below: 
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Total Moun- Hills Plateaus isins tin. Usib 

land area tainous usable 
North India 726 78 41 34 572 1483 58 
East » 1675 145 521 204 804 620 1,055 
South » 1075 4 278 286 506 310 765 
West „ O57 .. 198 284 476 314 643 
Central , 1852 «.. 3833 1,125 395 550 1,802. 
N-W. , 1226 97 8&8 300 742 585 643° 


It. is thus evident that East India ‘has the largest 
area of plains, while Central India, mainly because of 
its size, possesses the largest ‘usable’ area of all the 
different zones in India. But a bigger area does not 
warrant a bigger supply of food because facilities for 
irrigation, fertility and climatic conditions together 
with the knack and capacity for hard work of the 
agricuturist count for much. That is the reason why 
we find certain “surplus areas” regarding food in India. 
And when nutritional standards are brought into consi- 
deration, India as a whole is known to be deadly 
deficient in food. India’s population ig incresaing very 
fast. The average birth and death rate is 49 and 27 per 
thousand respectively; and the normal increase is 13 


per thousand. The highest rate of birth i.¢., 44 is in ' 


Central India and the lowest in South India, 36 or 37 
per thousand. To add to this trouble there’ are cases 
of prolific mothers who have given birth to 22 or more 
children between, say, the ages of 13 and 45 and the 
following table relating to Madhya Pradesh mothers 
will give an idea of the enormity of the problem: 


. There are | 
66 mothers with 22 or more childbirth, 
53 mothers with 20 or 21 childbirth, 
6,000 mothers with 15 to 19 childbirth. 
There are 40 to 45 per cent of cases in India 


where a mother has given birth to three- or more 
children of whom: one at least is alive, which are 
cited as instances of ‘Improvident Maternity.’ Almost 
all the civilised nations of the world have realised the 
implication of improvident maternity to the society 
and the state and they are taking measures to combat 
the evil. A 
The following table will give an idea of such 
cases in a few civilised countries of the world: 
5 er 
Incidence of improvident 


Country maternity 
India és cs 42.8 per cent 
U.S.A. ++ j s 19.2 53 33 
U. K. A 14.4 , >» 
France | ss 19.7 5 » 
Germany T D3 a j 
Japan ‘ 33.9 4, y» 


The population of India was 3148 millions in 1941 
which increased to 356.8 millions in ten years. It 
gives an over-all: increase, after deducting the number 
of deaths from births, eight’ persons per minute. Even 
with the best efforts it is not possible to increase our 
production for food and keep pace with the rate of 
increase of population. If we have not the capacity 


na 


to. feed the entire Sépuiation with our -resources;: then 
the whole nation goes with insufficient ‘food throughout 
the year-resulting in mass-malnutrition with chances of 
dreadful famines visiting the land from time :to time. 
Imports from foreign countries will not solve the prob- 
lem in any way besides causing a heavy drain on our 
exchequer. It has always to be remembered that the 
number of countries exporting is becoming fewer and 
it iş not unlikely thaf with the growing population in 
such countries export of foodgrains may become 
absolutely impossible for - them. In the ordinary 
course, India has to provide for an additional three 
million mouths every year and roughly 100 million in 
the course ofe three years. Is there any possibility of 
expanding the land area of India or of increasing the 
yield of crop per acre at this rate? 

Moreover, there is a greater demand on land every 
year for meeting the needs of a progressive nation for 
purposes other than agriculture. One should remem- 
ber that the dreary waste of the Rajputana desert is 
expanding at the rate of half a mile a year in every 
direction and all efforts for checking the progress has 
failed so far. Devastation of land by earthquakes in 
Bihar and Assam stand a chance of repetition at long 
or short intervals. Mining operations are bound to 
increase with the progress.of time and areas which are 
supposed to hold minerals in the womb of the ‘earth 
must have to be left alone. Roads and railways, 
bridges and dams, big reservoirs extending over several 
square miles will swallow considerable land surfaces 
in course of time. Sindri alone covers an area of ten 
square miles and other industrial cities hke Chittaran- 
jan, Kharagpur, etc., will come into being as new and 
newer schemes are taken in hand. Townships like 
Kalyani, covering about two square miles, Nilokheri, 
Tulia and a host of others will raise their heads as the 

headache of the administrators of the country increases 
with the larger population migrating towards the cities. 
Military needs of the country in the shape of more 
airfields and parade grounds, construction of barracks 
and leaving bare of safe areas between two unfriendly 
nations will have to be provided for. Parks and play- 
grounds, centres of research for agriculture and im- 
provement: of cattle, cattle colonies and pastures, 
public buildings and educational institutions, parti- 
ctlarly of the basic school type, residential universities 
established on extensive grounds, zoological gardens 
` or other “natural history” parks, sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis and ‘other fell diseases, will demand more -and 
more land every year. 


Not that all land that would be required for the 
purposes mentioned above are ‘usable,’ but at the 
same time it should be remembered that these institu- 
-tiong will have to be ‘established near human habita- 
tions and it is likely that some cultivable land or even 
land under active cultivation will have to be occupied 
aggravating the situation which is already very difficult. 
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There is serious unemployment in both: the agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors and the position, 
instead of looking up, is fast deteriorating. Though 
the problem has a very close relation“to the rapid 
growth of population, yet, taken individually, the 
problem of a large mass of active and willing people 
facing semi- or ‘stark starvation with the entire family 
for want of occupation: and carning is the gravest 
concern of the. State. 


Overpopulation is perhaps the greatest trouble 
which has among its brood the hydra-headed monster, 
tnemployment. The only remedy is limitation of 
family by all possible means so that the population 
of India does not in any way exceed 450 millions. The 
number of births should be so limited as not to excesd 
the total number of deaths and thus make it possible 
to maintain a balance. The Uniled Kingdom has 
shown the way and after forty years of falling birth- 
rate, one out of every two British homes hag no. child- 
ren under 16. Education and a craving for living in a 
comfortable way without much botheration have pro- 
duced an atmosphere in which one out of every flve 
married women is childless and 44 per cent have not 
five or more children compared with 21.9 per cent in 
(911. It is significant that three million married 
couples hayé no children at: all and eight millions of 
the nation’s 14.5 million people, ‘have no children oi 
school-going age with the result that the average 


-Family now consists of 1.72 persons only, 


Neither it is possible nor is it desirable that 
limitation of family should go so far. It is a fact that 
most of the civilised nations have maintained a rate 
of natural increase which is a little higher than that of 
India. Populaion is not yet a matter of great concern 
with most of them. There are countries where pressure 
of population on land is more intense than in India. 
There they have adopted improved farming methods 
with investment of a larger capital per „worker. With 
the same amount of labour and expenses they are 
having a larger output per head. Even in two 
European countries like Denmark and USS.R., where 
in extensive areas the density of settlement is almost 
the same, the former gets per worker, as much as five 
times over the latter labouring in the field and fareme. 
Japan has got a more dense population than India and 
channelling the energy of this large mass of people. 
she has been able to increase her food production a 
little faster than the growth of her population. 


There are other factors _ which when properly. 
used will certainly ameliorate the present plight of 
the average Indian. Industries have not been sufi- 
ciently developed and they are still far away from the 
principles followed in the industrially advanced coun- 
tries of the world. Economists of the eminence of 
Mr. Colin Clark holds that “the existence. of large 
and densely settled population in India’ is, from the 
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industrialists’ point of view, an opportunity and not. 


ay " disadvantage. 4 . 
a india has adopted a palig of spoon-feeding cer- 
tain industries by exacting cesses from the established: 


- ones which with their products gari compete in the. 


„world market. What we need is “genuine industrial 
„development of the kind which is economically capable 
of selling its products in a competitive market.” India 
engages only a small portion of the total population, 
not more than 15 per cent, in industry and the 
- dutput per capita is much lower than what it should 
be. It is absolutely necessary that “the real product 
‘per unit of labour or other economic resources employ- 
“ed” should increase and-there is ample scope for it in 


‘almost every industry in India. It is wrong to surmise . 


“that increasing returns per capita-of labour is a 
-monopoly of the wealthier nations and the road lies 
open to all with a determination to achieve the 
-cherished end. The per capita wealth which acries to 
tne nation as a whole from industrial labour is not 
-more than Rs. 70 per year, but even many of the so~ 
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called backward countries yield more than three times 
the industrial labour of India. 

There is scope for expansion of industries and of 
absorbing a larger population in such enterprises and 
the whole picture will change if by. degrees we can 
raise the percentage of employment from 15 to 25 or 
80. It depends on the skill of the management and 
the labour combined with a liberal and helpful policy 


of the Government to increase per capita output oi 


labour and it is always wrong to suggest that increased 
labour in factories and mines will result only diminish- 
ing returns. A survey of the world industrial centres 
will dispel all doubts and put heart in the despairing 


multitude. 8 


As industries make larger and larger headway, 
tertiary industries and other avenues for employment 
will make their appearance and banking, insurance, 
trade, commerce, transport, recreational industries or 
é ‘service industries’ and a host of. others 
will gradually take shape and blossom forth in the 
fulness of time. 


4 





i. TAXATION FOR ENDOWMENTS IN NORTHERN INDIA 
F rom the 10th to the 12th Century A. D. 


“By Miss PUSPA NIYOGI, Ma. 


‘Ty is not easy to obtain a clear picture of taxation in 
“India trom inscriptional sources from the 10th to the 
"12h" ceitury A.D. Only stray references to some 
‘fiscal terms, not usually accompanied by such details 
as‘ would have been useful in clarifying their defini- 
‘Lion, are to be found in the land-grants of the period. 
Nevertheless, the material, though insufficient in 
many ragpects,” has an intrinsic importance inasmuch 
“as it throws sone light on certain sources of revenue, 
‘thus providing an opportunity for thé study of the 
“form in which the earlier system of taxation was con- 
tinned during this period ‘and’ also ‘of, the differences 
‘bétween taxation in actual practice: and ‘taxation as it 
“8 portrayed in the Smritis and other relevant bran- 
“ches of ancient literature. , 

In this paper an attempt. will be made to focus 
our attention on’ that branch of taxation only which 
is relatéd to trade, or to put it more ` appropriately, 
to such articles of trade which were intended: for sale 
.In the course of their transit, or during transactions 
-Jn the- market or when they were assembled at watch- 
stations er in the customs house. A term, known 
from the Vedic times, is fot infrequentby come 
across: in>the inscriptions of the period indicated 
above. This is sulka, the use of which’ goes back: to 


wR p 
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the age of the Atharvaveda Samhita. According to 
Whitney, it means simply a tax, while Weber takes 
it to mean ‘a toll? Ghoshal suggests that it is identi- 
cal with bali. But this could not have been the 
sense conveyed by the term in the post-Vedic period 
when its connection with commercial taxation be- 
comes definitely established. In the Smritis and 
Sanskrit lexicons as well as in the inscriptions of the 
Sth- and 6th centuries A.D. wherever it occurs it has 
been usually defined as meaning ‘ferry dues, tolls and 
transit duties’ Kautilya seems to apply the term 
over a wide field of taxation, for, according to him, 
it means ‘duties levied upon articles imported into 
the city, port dues, duty upon sale of liquors (sura), 
customs collected by the ferrymen and boundary 
officers, duty upon mining, (khani) products, duty 
upon imported salt, duty’ upon’ animals intended for 
slaughter, etc.” Thus charges on certain well-defined 
commodities in addition to taxes levied on all kinds 
of imports come within the meaning of the term 
sulka, as understood by Kautilya. Sukra? uses the 
word in the sense of import and export taxes, for -he 





L Kautilya’s Arthasastra: Trans. by R. Shamasastry. 
2. Sukraniti: Ed. by Benoy Sarkar, 
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defines it as meaning tolls or customs duties levied 
from vendors and purchasers on merchandise carried 
into and out of the kingdom. This, however, does not 
fully indicate the scope of sulka in the Nitisara of 
Sukra. The duty on building sites for shops is also 
called sulka in that text. On the basis of the evidence 
furnished by various sources, some of which are 
quoted above, it may be reasonable to conclude that 
all taxes Jevied on foreign goods as well as those 
produced internally but intended for sale, collected 
at ports where they existed, or at the frontiers of a 
territory or’ at other places, were generally included 
in the category of sulka. Schedules are also given in 
legal and other texts of the different rates of sulka, 
specially by Vishnu’ whose rule requires that the 
king’s portion of the sulka should be one-tenth of the 
merchandise of his own country and one-twentieth of 


that of foreign countries, thus differentiating the rate’ 


of taxation for foreign commodities from that at 
which commodities produced in his own territory 
were to be taxed. 
Sulka continued to be an important source of 
revenue for the Hindu State during the period under 
review. In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that some references to: Sulka-mandapika also occur, 


which shows that there were regular customshouses: 


where this tax used to be collected. The inscriptions, 
unlike the Arthasastra, the Smritis, and similar other 
treatises, do not give any idea about the rates of taxa- 
tion. The inscriptions refer to Sulke-mandapika in 
connexion with donations made out of the tax col- 
lected. there, as for instance, the Nadol Plate of 
“Alhanadeva, dated in the Vikrama Year 1218 which 
mentions that this Chahamana ruler granted to a 
Jaina temple a monthly sum of 5 drammas, which 
was to be. paid from the Sulka-mandapika in the 
ground of Naddula* Here the amount to be paid to 
the temple authorities was specified, whatever might 
have been the actual collection at the mandapika in 
any month of the year. The same nature of infor- 
mation is available from the two Prasastis of Baij- 
nath® which record that a local chief granted daily 2 
drammas out of the Income derived from the’ Manda- 
pika. The Nadol Plate of Pratapasimha®, dated in 
the Vikrama year 1213, similarly records a grant by a 
feudatory of Kumarapala, consisting of a Rupaka 
per day, which was to be paid out of the collection 
at the Mandapika m favour. of some Jaina temiples. 


Special attention is deserved by the Somanatha, 


Temple inscription?’ dated 1017 AD., which also son- 
tains a reference to the mandapika, for the reason 


that the grant therein recorded is not made either by. 





3. Ibid. NI, pp. 29-30. 
& E. L, IX, p. 62. 
5. Fu, I, p. 97. 
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a king or a feudatory but by three merchants,. who: 
seem to have formed a group working, for. the pur-. 
pose of this grant at any rate, in a collective capa~- 
city. It is stated in this inscription that 
three merchants Narasimha, Gourisha and Thiraditya 
jointly gave to Bhattaraka Nagnaka a daily gift of a. 
karsha or about three-fourths of a tola of ghee or 
clarified butter from out of the: mandapika-tax. The 
three merchants, named in the grant may have 
constituted the local authority for the collection df) 
the mandapika dues. As members of the municipal 
board, if it existed in the locality concerned, . they 
may have possessed some ‘discretionary power,’ -as 
the learned editor of the inscription suggests, to 
make donations out of the collections at the manda- 
pika situated within their jurisdiction. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that one of the munici- 
pal boards at Pataliputra in the. days of the Maurya 
emperor Chandragupta was actually .. entrusted.. with 
the task of collecting tithes on sales, etc. If the step 
taken by the three merchants required confirmation 
by a higher authority, there is no mention of it in the: 
Somanatha Temple inscription. The Rajatarangini® in’ 
one place refers to an instance in which the. dues: 
appear to have been collected not in the mandapika 
but at a wateli-station (dranga—a military station). 
The case appears in the record of the reign of Jaya- 
simha (1128-49 A.D.) when an unruly Damara after 
imprisoning the king’s officers) had his own name 
stamped on red lead on the commodities ag if he 
were’ the king -himself. It will appear from ‘this 
episode that the tax in question could be collected 
only by royal officers and that.the seal of the king 
had to be stamped on all articles after the dues had 
been collected. The Arthasastra of Kautilya® states 
that it was the duty of the Panyadhyaksha or thè 
Superintendent of Merchandise to collect fees at a 
military or police station (sulka). Another early text, 
the Divyavadana® gives the story of a merchant’ ix 
which a reference'is made to the practice of collecting 
duties (sulka) and fees ‘payable at military and’ 
police stations (gulma) and freight for merchandise.’ 

As regards the officers who were employed for 
the purpose of collecting sulka, sufficient details are 
not available, but one of the chief officers must have 
been the one designated Saulkika. He figures fre- 
quently in the inscriptions of the period along with- 
other high officials of the State, particularly in the 
Pala grants — a ee 

In the Jajilpara Grant of Gopala DO” mention is 
made of a fiscal term dvarikadana, which seems to 


8. Ibid, VII, 2019. 

9. Ibid, TI, p. 16. 

10. bid, I, 5, p. 501. 

IL. B. C. Sen: Some Historical Aspects of the 
of Bengal. : ; 

12, JASB, XVII, No. 2, 1951, p. 137. 
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denote a iax or toll collected at the gates. The 
second element in the compound ‘Dvarikadan’ re- 


minds us of the word dan, signifying transit duties 
levied by the kings of Anhilwara on goods conveyed 
through the country.“ There is`an undoubted simi- 
larity as pointed out by some scholars, between the 
expression occurring in the Jajilpara Grant: and 
dvaravahirikadeyam mentioned by Kantilya™ Road- 
cesses seem to be implied in the designation of an 
officer, amarggadaye kauplika, referred to in the 
fomanatha Temple inscription dated in the Vikrama 
year 1074. The meaning of kauptika is not clear, but 
mearggadaye certainly means tolls on roads, indicated 
by the terni varttant in Kautilya’s Arthasasira. From 
the inscriptions of ‘the period it appears: that’ road- 
cesses constituted a definite source “of revenue out of 
which donations were ‘sometimes made. The- Pan- 
ahara inscription of the time of Jayasimbhu‘leva’ olf 
Malwa’? dated in the Vikrama year 1116, for instance, 
records that the king assigned one vimsopaka on 
every bull that passed on the road for’ the main- 


tenance of the worship of a deity. It is likely that in 


this case the assignment formed ‘a part of the. total 
collection of Yoad-cess- in’ a particular area, the 
ebarge on the bull being a levy on the standard load 
carried by the animal. The Nadlai Stone inscription” 
of Rayapala dated V.S. 1195 (1187 A.D.) makes the 
point clear when it records the king granted one- 
twentieth part of the income (abhavya) derived from 
the loads on bullocks ‘going on their way or coming 
to Nadlai’ for a religious purpose. The inscription, 
however, does not definitely show whether the dona- 
tion in the recorded case was in-cash or in kind. The 
Jung Stone inscription’ of Samantasimhadeva™ of the 
Vikrama year. 1325 (1267 A.D.) refers to a grant of 
ame paile from every.in-coming or‘ outgoing caravan 
‘exceeding ‘ten camels and twenty bullecks’ In 
default of this payment in -kind, then Bhimapriya 
vtmsopakas were to be charged. It ‘appears that the 
cess in’ question was levied on inland commercial 
transport either arriving at or departing from a ‘certain 
locality. Another Nadiai Stone inscription, dated 
Y.B.” 1202 furnishes similar ‘information .regarding 
cesses collected on highways. Here a distinction is 
drawn between bullocks and carts as carriers of loads 
in fixing the‘rates of the cess. There are also certain 
apeeific -details-in this record in regard to the 
schedule maintained in the matter of charging the 
jevy, whieh are lacking in similar grants. Thus the 
inscription notes there’ were’ two different rates for 
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bullocks and carts, and that in -the- case of bullogks 
two rupakas were to be charged. for-each- 20° pazlas’ of 
load carried by the- former, while -one rupaka- was- to 
be charged on each cart conveying commodities 
which ¢ame under the class Kiranas (i.e, substances, 
such as gum, dry ginger, black pepper, etc.): The 
charge on carts is mentioned without any’ specification 
as regards the weight of the load carried, which 
implies that carts in all cases were of the same size 
and type and that their maximum load-carrying 
capacity was of a known standard which was in- 
variable: : E . 

-The inscriptions, so jar considered in connection 
with cesses collected on roads, show that these were 
cither in kind or in cash or in both. The amount of 
the donation was not fixed, for it depended upon the 
actual turnover, which: may have varied, although it 
was quite possible to form an approximate estimate 
on the basis of past figures available to the donor, 
One inscription makes it definitely clear that the 
donation was out of the income from transport, but 
the other inscriptions;do not ‘mention this. point 
specifically, from which it may be conjectured that 
the cess may have been an additional one which ‘was 
levied for a religious endowment.” l 

In the enumeration of rights transferred to 
donees in connexion with a land grant mention js 
made of the word ghata, which means the dues charge 
for crossing rivers, Ferry dues ‘constitute a source of 


income in the Kautihan State. In the land grants of 


the Pala kings, the Tarika appears in the list of 
officials. This officer seems to have been concerned 
with the collection of-ferry dues. 

Another source of revenue was the bazar or the 
market where sales and purchases went on. The 
evidence ‘furnished by, epigrapny in this connection 
does not make the point clear whether grants were 
made out of the State’s dues on sales. and purchases 
or that they consisted of specific levies collected’ at 
the market for religious purposes. It is, however, 
evident that the transactions in the market were 
liable to normal taxation. Otherwis se the market could 
not have been exploited in the way as shown in the 
records concerned” The point that ‘cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained is whether the donations were in- 
cluded in the State dues ‘normally levied oh ‘the 
market, or they were additional taxes on buyérs and 
sellers, amounting to,a kind of religious cess. The 
Rajor inscription of Matbanadeva* iea V. S. 1016 


eae” 








20. Ibid, XXI, p. 91. i © 
2l. King ankarana of Kashmir (883—902 AD) is credited 
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gives a list of taxes assigned to a religious institution, 
consisting of the following items: 
' 1. Three vimsopakas on every sack of agricul- 
"tural produce brought for sale to the market 
place ; 

2. Two palikas from every ghataka-kupaka 

clarified oil and butter ; 

3. Fifty leaves from every ‘chollika brought from 

outside the town. 

It appears that the’ market dealt exclusively in 
agricultural products or that other kinds of commo- 
dities, not -mentioned in the record, also had a share 
in the business transacted there, on which similar 
levies were not charged probably because they had 
already been taxed. “Another earlier inscription, which 
’ belongs to the reign of Allata of Mewar” (V.S. 1010), 
gives details about the taxation on sales, similarly 
devoted to a religious institution. Donations recorded 
in this inscription comprised receipts from sources 
and at rates mentioned below : 


1. One dramma on the sale of an elephant ; 


of 


2. Two rupakas on a horse ; | 

3. One-fortieth of a’ dramma on a horned 
animal ; 

4. One tula from a lata ; 

5. One adhaka from a hatta : 

6. One chatuhsar from the flower-sellers every 


day. 

These taxes were collected on the sales taking 
place in the market, The Arthuna inscription of the 
Paramara Chamundaraja (V.S. .11386)*% furnishes 
another list of dues from transactions going on in the 


market-place, as will be seen in the following details : ` 


1. One fruit out of every bharaka of cocoanuts; 

2. A mandka on each mutaka of salt; 

3. One nut out of every thousand areca-nuts ; ; 

4. One palika er every oharra of butter and 
sesame oll; 

5. One and a half nipat on each. kolika 
clothing fabrics ; 

6. Two pulakas on a jala (bunch of oe 

7. Two santas on each lagada (bar of "gold, 
silver of other metals) ; 


of 


8. A panaka on each karsha of oil ; 
9. A vrisha-vimsopaka on cach load of © cattle- 
fodder ; 
10. A‘ dramma on’ every pile of sugar; ete. 
It appears from this inscription that the local 
market dealt in all kinds of commodities including 


agricultural products as well as industrial, ‘such as 
clothing fabric, also gold, silver and other metals. 
Taxes were both in kind and in cash. The evidence 
of the Pehoa inscription™ (8823 A.D.) seems to 
suggest that when it concerned a religious institution 
it was possible even for private individuals to intro- 
duce a kind of tax, the payment of which was obliga- 
tory on the part of all similarly placed, not excepting 
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the king himself. This inscription recòrds that certain 
horse-dealers, meeting at a yatra held at Pehoa, 
agreed to impose upon themselves and upon their 
customers ‘certain taxes or tithes, which were -to. be 
distributed among some temples, or priests. The taxes 
thus voluntarily imposed were : 

1. Two drammas, which were to be collected by 


deducting from .the same from the- sum 
received by the dealer in horse for each 
animal sold at Pehoa.to the king or to any 
of his subjects ; 

2. One dharana to ‘be paid by the buyer on each 
animal which was in excess of the stipulated 
price. 

Even if the king were à party to the transaction he 


was equally liable to pay his share in conformity with 
the agreement arrived at. The total receipt from each 


such transaction amounted to two drammas and one 
dharana as shown by the details supplied. 

There is another case of payment made both’ by 
the buyer and the seller, which is recorded in the 
Anavada Stone inscription of Sarangadeva® (VS. 1348). 
In this instance the transactions were in respect of 
certain agricultural commodities. It gives. the following 
details: regarding rates, parties and. commodities ? 


‘ involved : 


i. Half a dramma paid by the seller on one 
dhadi of madder (manjishthe) ; 

2. One dramma paid both by the seller and buyer 
‘on one dhada of Solonum Melongena (hin- 
gudi) ; 

8. Some portion from each cart filled with grain, 

. the nature of which is not clear ; 

4. One pali from ; a ghada or far of ghee by the 


seller. f 
It appears that stalls of traders were also subject 


to taxation. From the Arthuna inscription of the — 
Paramara Chamundaraja™” to which reference has 
already been made it may be gathered that the king 
took one dramma each from the shop of-a trader and 
that of a brazier in the local market every month, and 
four rupakas from each vumvaka’ of the distillers. 
Similarly, the Raja inscription of Mathanadeva™ states 
that the sum ‘of. two As. vimsopakas was imposed on 
every shop per mensem. It has been already noted the 
Nitisara of Sukra” mentions a tax (sulka) upon build- 
ing sites as well as sites of shops. 

Certain fiscal terms are found in our inscriptions, 
the meaning of which is not sufficiently clear. Among 
these mention may be made of Pravanikara, Mandala- 
kara and Talarabhavya. The term pravanikara is to be. 


- met with in most of the inscriptions of the Gahada- 


valas. Dr. Tripathi thinks that it was a tax on turn. . 
pikes intended to preserve the peace of the village Ly 
discouraging the ‘advent of a large number of visitors!’ 


a Fe A, XLI, p, 20. 

E.-1., XIV, p. 295. 
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Leumann derives the word from pra and vanij, which 
means according to him, a retail dealer or perhaps a 
second-hand. dealer. There is, however, no satisfactory 
explanation as to why the final consonant is omitted 
in the expression, pravani or pravanikara, if it is not 
due to a deliberate attempt at abbreviation. The 
Pravani, it may be noted, appears along with other 
persons belonging to the assigned village, and his 
place in the list is next to that of the Vanik in the 
Jand grants of Mathanadeva.” The Somavamsi kings of 
Trikalinga® mentions the pravanikara and a tax on 
fields (kshetrakara), assigned by a chief ag a donation. 
The pravanikara may have been a kind of tax imposed 
on the pravanis in the locality concerned. They may 
have been small or retail dealers whose position cannot 
be exactly ascertained. The view that the term is to 
be understood in the sense of sulka, as suggested by 
Ghoshal,“ can be accepted only in a general way, for 
it may have formed an item only of the various 
charges which were classified under the general term 
sulka. The Sandav Stone inscription of Kelhana 
(V.S. 1221)" refers to an, item of revenue called 
talarabhavya. The text does not clearly indicate the 
nature of the tax. 

Another term, mandalakara is mentioned in the 
Bigholi inscription of the Chahamana Somesvara 
(V.5. 1226).*-but it is very doubtful if it signifies any 
kind of toll or other such tax imposed on trade and 
‘business. 

The evidence of some contemporary inscriptions, 
which has been considered above, raises one question 








which cannot be definitely answered, as has been 
30. E. IZ, It, p. 263. 
31, Ibid, XI, No. l4. 
32. U. N. Ghoshal: The Hindu Revenue System, p. 263. 
33. E. ZL, XI, p. 47. The expression Talarabhavya also occure 


in a Mangrol inscription (Bhavnagar Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions, p. 158) where it has been interpreted as meaning ‘the revenue 
of a talara’ The meaning thus assigned is hardly helpful. Some 
scholars take it to mean “the income or revenue from tolla,” This 
ja not accepted by others, who think that Talara was an officer who 
did the work of a Kotwal in the suburbs, so that the income 
sugecsicd by the expression may have. been connected with his 
office, It thra appears that nothing definite has go far been sug- 
gested by way of ascertaining the real meaning of the term. 
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already indicated. The assignment of a proportion of 
taxes imposed on articles of, trade for religious or 
similar purposes is not explicit in most of .the inserip- 
tions ; where it is so there remg@ins no doubt that a 
fixed cine of the State’s collection only was thus set 
apart. But in those cases where there is no mention of 
any such fixed share, it is not clear whether special 
taxes were raised for the purpose of endowing religious 
or other such institutions. It appears, however, that the 
sources which yielded revenue to the State must have 
been generally exploited even if extraordinary cesses 
were demanded for religious purposes. For the sources 
mentioned are on. the whole the same as those which 
are noticed in the Smritis and the Arthasastra litera- 
ture. Thus the Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions among 
sources of revenue sulka (tolls or octroi duties), gate ` 
dues (dvaradeya), market dues (panyasamistha), 
varttant (transit duties or road cess). Gautama® and 
Vishnu” specify the rate of sulka to be charged on the 
price of articles sold. Similarly, Manu” and Yajna- 
valkya® mention rates of sulka, the Dharmasutra of 
Baudhayana® and the Manasollasa” contain details of 

a like nature. In Kautilya’s Arthasastra there is a 


schedule of rates for different categories of articles, 


which include flowers, fruits, vegetables, conchshells, 
diamonds, jewels, pearls, etc. linen, silk, metals, 
clothes, animals, cotton, sugar, salt, liquors, ete. Sukra 
gives detailed instructions regarding rates of the 
charges to be imposed upon various articles, as well as 
certain general principles on which the revenue policy 
should be based. He insists that- articles should be 
taxed only once, though they may be bought and sold 
many times. What is particularly noteworthy for our 
purpose is that the items mentioned in the literary 
texts are generally identical with those noted in the 
inscriptions of our period, from which taxes were 
raised to be assigned to. religious institutions. 
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INDIAN TAX SYSTEM 


By B. K. GOSWAMI, MA. 


We presenting the budget of the Government of 
India for the year 1953-54 before the Indian Parlia- 
ment, the Finance -Minister, Sri Chintamon Desh- 
mukh, announced the appointment of a Taxation 
Enquiry Commission. under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Mathai. This is no doubt a step in the right 
direction. It is, however, generally agreed that the 
existing system of taxation in India is very unsatis- 
factory. The importance of the tax system in the 
economic framework of a country is too much, since 
it is regarded, in almost all the progressive countries 
of the world,"not only as a revenue-earning measure 
but a powerful weapon to wipe out the vast dis- 
parity of wealth that exists in our society to-day. 
But such a view has never been accepted in India 
during the British rule. For instance, Mr. James 
Wilson, the first Finance Member of the Government 
of India, observed : 

“The lot of men is fixed by thousands of 
inscrutable causes, and if a Government were to 
attempt to provide an equality by distributing 
the incidence of taxation, it would “undertake a 


task the end of which must be confusion and -dis- 
appointment to all concerned.” 


In the present century, an enquiry into ` India’s 
tax structure was made as early as in 1925, but since 
then, the way of life of the people in the economic 
and political sphere has undergone many changes, 
After the partition of the country in 1947, changes 
also have come about in, her political and constitu- 
tional domain. Moreover, the second world war has, 
in its train, brought in certain effects which affected 
almost every corner of the world. In this new set- 
up, the need for an enquiry: into Indian taxation was 
felt for some time past, but nothing could be done 
ag yet, since the data which had to be furnished by 
the National Income Unit were not available earlier. 
Now that the reports’ of the National Income Unit 
and the Finance Commission are ready, it is possible 
for a Taxation Enquiry Committee to investigate 
the matter covering all- spheres of _taxation—central, 
state and local. 

Out of Rs. 2069 crores estimated to be spent for 
the implementation of the’ Five-Year Plan, the exist- 
ing taxes of the centre as well as of the states would 
fetch only Rs. 568 crores ‘as surplus, leaving a deficit 
of Rs. 655 crores which is yet to be met. It has been 
estimated to meet this deficit out of foreign assis- 
tance failing which the deficit’ would be made good 
by additional taxation within the country. Thus it 
is clear why an enquiry into Indian tax ‘structure is 
necessary at the present moment. Of the five-year 
period of the Plan, two years have already gone 
away, and if the Commission take two more years 
to complete their investigation, it woyld be too late 


‘city of the people. 


to reap the benefit of their recommendations, and 
the entire period of five years would be over before 
the suggestions are put into effect. That is why Dr. 
Mathai has said that any unnecessary delay on the 
part of the Commission would upset the whole 
thing and would hardly be effective for the purpose 
which it stands for. It is perhaps known to all that 
the Commission. would suggest changes in the exist- 
ing tax structure and would recommend new taxes 
where possible. 

As a matter of fact, any taxation enquiry com- 
mission is a cause of anxiety to our people as they 
expect further new imposition. People in our coun- 
try, for years together, have shouldered the burden 
of heavy taxes under foreign rule and have, im re- 
turn, received practically nothing which could be 
said to be designed with a view to ameliorating 
their distressed economic condition. But the terms 
of reference prescribed for the present Commission 
do not bear testimony to the fact that they are to 
recommend additional taxes only. This is the first 
Taxation Enquiry Commission in India after the 
attainment of independence, and second from the 
point of view of the history of Indian taxation. The 
first commission was appointed with the following 
terms of reference: 

(1) To examine the distribution of the bur- 
-den of taxation between the different classes of 
people ; 

(2) To consider ‘whether the existing tax 
structure was in accordance with the canons ; 


(3) To recommend alternative sources of 
taxation, and 
(4) To report on the machinery required 


for the imposition, assessment and collection of 

taxes. 

But the field of operation of the present Com- 
mission is a wider one and has been assigned to 
investigate into the problem from the following 
points of view: 

(1) Until recently, people in. our country have 
been taxed simultaneously by central and state 
governments as well as by local bodies. The Com- 
mission is to consider the effects of such taxation 


upon production and distribution in general ; 


(2) In the matter of taxation, very little con- 
sideration was given to the.ability or taxable capa- 
The incidence of taxation had 
very often fallen largely upon. the poorer section 
than upon the rich. The Commission is to suggest: 
changes to ensure that the distribution of tax burden 
is fair and equitable ; } 

(3) A greater part of the tax revenue ‘now goes 
to meet heavy administrative cost and huge mili- 
tary expenditure, and the share of food, clothing, 
housing, education or sanitation is lamentably 
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small. The Commission is to consider how far the 
present system of taxation is suitable for implement- 
ing the developmental programmes and how far the 
system could be adapted to fulfil, that purpose ; 

| (4) It has been said before that taxes were 
never ` imposed earlier: with a view to removing the 
present ştate of inequality of income. The Commis- 
sion would suggest new methods of taxation which 
would ensure the tax burden to be fair and just ; 

(5) The Commission will consider 
rates of taxes and would suggest measures for assist- 
ing capital formation and investment in major enter- 
prises which have so long been retarded by defective 


tax system. The middle class people, for instance, 
had all along played a significant tole in the ec cono- 


mic life of the. nation Dy purchasing shares anc 
debentures of the risk-bearing enterprises out of their 
surplus savings and . helped provide the’ major part 
of capital in the” field of commerce and industry. 
But. due to different types of. burdensome taxes, 
both direct and indirect, their incentive to save has 
been seriously affected and adequate capital for 
commercial , enterprises. is not also aoreicom its to 
the. extent it is desired. j 

. (8) Finally, in every re the tax system is 
designed -to pump .out the -additional purchasing 
power from the hands of a particular class of people 
in order to fight the evils of inflationary condition. 
But unfortunately, no tax has yet been introduced 
in India’ particularly, with this end in view. 

During the war, agricultural prices went up, to, 2 
- high- level, and‘ consequently, there has been a shift 
of wealth from ‘urban to rural people but for various 
reasons the latter class is still very lightly taxed. 
The Commission will have to.consider all these facts 
in detail and would suggest measures and remedies 
for the revision of Indian tax system, and it is expee- 
ted that they-would certainly recommend some relief 
for those upon whom a tax is really a burden and 
would impose new taxes upon those who need them. 
Although bitter, mention must be made of one basic 
fact -about- our taxation. There is an inherent 
reluctance on: the part’ of our people to pay any kind 
of tax. This is due, no doubt, partly to alien. police 
rule and partly- ‘to lack -of ‘patriotism. It is a 
regrettable fact that even the so-called educated and 
well-to:do in our society ‘take pride. in .tax evasion. 
Eut it is known to all that even a single pie spent by 


the public bodies will ultimately, be borne by the- 
` new taxes like Excess. Profits Tax, Corporation Tax, 
- along ‘with’ a number’ of other consumption taxes.. 
there was scope for . windfall profits, at? that time, it 


people themselves, 
fav e 


In case of evasion, public bodies 
-huge deficit to meet - their ' programme of 


expenditure which they fulfil ‘by taking resort to loan, 
An it is the people who in their turn, are to pay the. 


wlulé amount of loan plus the interest thereon. ‘ Ii 
the loans are long-dated, the burden. of repayment 
would: bet all: the more greater and: would fall “upon 
the inheritors. Thus, people can, in no case, evade 


the existing 


‘the Government ‘ of. 
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taxes. In other coutitries, the prictices of tax evasioit 
are really hardly to be seen. 
The effectiveness of any tax system of a country 
is generally considered from thi‘ ee points of view: 
(a). How far it is productive or economic; . 
(b) How .far economic efforts and enterprises 
l are benefited by it, and 


- (c) Whether it is effective to 
inequalities of wealth. 


remove the 


lt is a well-known fact that the tax yield in India 
is the main source of Government revenue. That is 
why the revenue policy of the Government is based 
on multiple tax system, which, of course, provides 
tax-collecting facilities in diverse «fields. *The multiple 
tax structure of India composed of. both direct and 
indirect taxes can rank as one of the progressive tax, 
systems of the world. If we consider the matter òf 
taxation in its historical perspective, . it. will be seen 
that the so-called canons or principles of taxation 
were never formally accepted in India, although. 
Government officers stited that in proposing taxation 
measures, they were. guided by great principles like 
justice; equality, equity and so on. In fact, the system 
of Indian taxation -is based more on considerations 
of practical nature ‘than on other ‘factors. Only in 
the case of income tax, the’ prindiple. of progression 
has been rigidly followed. 

Before the first world war, the differ ent sources of 


tax revenue revealed certain tendencies. Land 


‘revenue was the mainstay of the Government, but it 
fell from 53.15% to 20.75% within a period of forty 


years from 1883-84, Within the same period, income- 
tax, however, showed a: tendency to increase from 
1.82% to 12.30%. The yield from excises fell from 
25.07% ' to 2167% during the said years. During the 
early period of the British rule, there were large 
numbers of petty imposts in India. But these were 
removed at a later. date and land revenue. supplied the 
bulk of the state resources. Thus, there was a shift of 
policy from multiplicity to a single tax system. But 
the growth of expenditure particularly after the Sepoy 
Mutiny led to the imposition of many other taxes. 

If we consider the central budgets over a long 
period of years, they would show the predominance -of 
direct taxes at one time and indirect taxes at another, 
and sometimes of both. ` Of th total- net revenue of 
India in 1938-39, ‘direct taxes~ 
yielded only 22.6% which rose to 483% in 1944-45. | 
During war. years, people fell. into the fold of ‘several 


As 


has been possible “to save, by feeding them with 
sufficient money, ‘the. commerce and industry of the . 
country from jitter ruin and collapse: But the steep 
rate of direct taxes has given rise to serious discontent 
amongst the busifiess Sy, even in the post-war - 
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years when the state of trade and commerce had 
shown definite signs of improvement. In recent 
years, even experts like Dr. John Mathai has clearly 
stated the steep rate of income-tax to be highly, 
uneconomic. In a democratic country like India, the 
most important question is whether the steep rate of 
direct taxes ike income and corporation taxes, is 
detrimental to the healthy growth of ‘trade and 
industry. Opinion is, however, divided on this point. 
One school of thought is of opinion that the high 
rate of direct taxes in‘ India’ hag led tô` positive dis- 


saving, According to another’ school, the high rate of 


taxes is not an impediment to saving. In this con- 
nection, the famous ‘British Economist, the late Lord 
Keynes, had enunciated a new principle. We know, 
if production is to increase, it must be backed by 
increased demand which presupposes increase of 
consumption. According to him, with the growth of 
income, consumption and purchasing capacity do not 
increase in the same porportion, although a larger 
portion of the total income would be spent on con- 
‘sumption than before by the poorer section of the 
community. Thus it is uneconomic to tax heavily a 
few rich people who would spend a lesser amount 
than what the relatively poorer section would. do 
under the same taxation, which, in its turn, would 
provide a relief ‘for the poor and a burden for the 
rich. From this point of view, a high rate of income- 
tax seems to have some justification. 
a limit, of course, up to which taxation may go and 
beyond that point, it may bring about disaster. 
This is no doubt, a very important matter before 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission and calls for 
immediate settlement. In the post-war budgets, in- 
direct taxes have become more predominant than 
the direct. But in recent years, both direct and in- 
direct taxes are playing a major role in our economic 
hie. It has already been said that the systematic 
Indian taxation is not based on any economic prin- 
ciple. It has reached its present stage through ways 
of development. It is, therefore, high time for. a 
revision of the Indian tax system. 

As a result of the war condition, the. | 
revenue of the Government of India increased. by 
nearly 300% from Rs. 75 crores, to. Rs. 235.50 crores 
within a period of 10 years from 1937-38. During 
the early years of the British rule | in India, differences 
in the rates and methods of - imposition in different 


provinces led to many unsatisfactory administrative : 
difficulties and a policy. of uniformity. for the whole. 


of the country was, accepted ag a necessary , condition of 
the administr ation of all taxation. 


In India, the: first attempt to develop ar self- 


government was made-in 1882, but a definite . plan - 


to develop, “local bodies adtononoie within wide 
limits as a basis for eventual self-government” was 
adopted in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Health, 


But there is- 


` commerce. 


total tax - 
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education, highways and hospitals became. matters 
of provincial concern. That policy. had been 
pushed further by the Government of India Act, 1938. 
According to the new constitution of India, the right 
of levying taxes between. the central and state 


governments, bas been divided in the following 
way : l 
A.: Central Government ‘will have the exclusive 
rights over the following taxes y 
- (i) Income-tax excluging. agricultural iD- 


come ; 
(ii) Import and export dae: 
(üi) -Excise duty except on alcohol ; 
(iv)” Corporation tax ; 
(v) Taxes on capital value of companies ; ; 
(vi) Estate & .succession duties ; 
(vii) Stamp duties on financial ‘documents; 
(viii) Taxes on. Railway traffic ; 
(ix) ‘Sales taxes on newspapers ; 
(x) Taxes not included -in- the state list. 
B. State list of provincial taxes is as follows: 


(i) Taxes on agricultural income ; 

(ii) Taxes on land and buildings : 

(ii) Taxes on mineral rights ; 

(iv) Exeise on alcohol ;. 

(v) Taxes on the movement of local goods ; 
(vi) Sales taxes except, on newspapers ; 
(vii) Taxes on vehicles. and. animals ; 
(viii) Taxes on trades and ‘occupations ; : 


i (ix) ` Taxes on ‘luxuries, betting-and gamb- 
ing ; | 
7 (x) Stamp duties except those on _ Union 
ist. Í 
Thus, the states have been given very . wide 
powers in the field of taxation. The most impor- 


tant. sources of state revenue 
land ‘revenue and stamp duties. 
introduced ‘in Madras in 1939-40, and now every; 
state has- introduced : it. Food-grains, industrial raw 
materials, bullion and, other necessities were exempt 
first, but in some states, these. are now taxed. The 
rate of sales tax varies’ from state to state, thus Jead- 
ing to uneconomic effect on inter-state trade and 
' The Goverhment «of, India; therefore, 
wanted in 1949, to bring under their ` supervision, the 
collection of this sales tax and. ‘distribute the shares 
between the states according ‘to the- precedent of in- 
come tax.’ But the State Finance ‘Ministers were 
directly opposed to’ this’ arrangement, and the right 
over this important source of revente’ has been cot- 


“to-day are sales tax, 
Sales tax was first 


‘firmed in the‘new constitution. The yield from sales 


tax has increased from Rs. 13.32 crores in 194647 to 
Rs. ‘38°30 - crores in 1949-50. Before the war, land 
revenue was’ the major.source of révenue in Bengal, 


U.P. Madras and the Punjab. But in the face of 


the inflationary prices and costs during the war, the 
rigidity of .the land revenue was further aggravated 
due to the peculiar land tenure system.- Land reve- 
nue fell from’ Rs. 30.00 crores in 1946-47 to Rs. 2547 
crores in 1949-50. Some of the states have, however, 
introduced agricultural income-tax, but the total 


ons 


revenue from this source is very small as yet. In 
Bengal, Bibar, Bombay, Madras and U.P., “excises 
used to yield a large amount of revenue, particularly 
during the war. But except in Bengal, where excise 
revenue rose from Rs. 3.55 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 
- 5.97 crores in 1949-50, this revenue has declined to a 
serious extent as a result of the introduction of 
prohibition. The pace of prohibition has now there- 
fore been halted. 

The remaining important source of state revenue 
is income-tax, which is an item of Central Govern- 
ment and distributed to the states as block grant. 
The arrangement for the distribution of income-tax 
to the states was first provided in 1985 by a 50% 
allocation to states over and above “the amount 
` attributable to central emoluments and centrally 
administered areas.” The initial percentages going 
to the states were fixed by an arbitrator, Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. The basis of the Niemeyer award was 
never published, but it is stated that three factors 
have been included, namely, population—25; reve- 
nue collected in the province—35, and adjustment 
—§ After the partition of the country, a new 
arrangement became necessary and an allocation was 
made in 1947; and in 1950, an interim award was 


made by Sri Chintamon Deshmukh, the Finance 

. Minister. . 
Percentage Distribution of Income-taxz to the States 
States Niemeyer Ad hoc Deshmukh Neogi 

award-1936 awexd-1947 award-1955 award-1953 

Madras 15 18 17.5 15.25. 
Bombay 20 21 21 17.50 
Bengal 20 12 13.5 11.25 
U.P: 15 19 18 15.75 
Punjab 8 3 5.5 3.25 
Bibar 10 13 12.5 9.75 
C.P. & Berar 5 6 6 5.25 

- Assam a 2. - 3 3 2.25 
Orissa 2 3 3 3.50 
N-W. F. P. 1 ii ave 7 
Sind 2 ; si 


This jis no doubt an arbitrary arrangement. 
Though the Partition did not affect in any appreci- 
able way, the total yield of income-tax from West 
Bengal as compared to the yield from undivided 
Bengal, a drastic cut has been made in West Bengal’s 
share in all the awards, and other provinces have 
_ been enriched at the expense of this helpless state. 
In the interim arrangement known as Deshmukh 
award, Sri Chintamon Deshmukh bluntly stated that 
there were only two aspects of the problems, namely : 


(a) To determine the shares to be taken away 
from Bengal, the Punjab and Assam in respect of 
ae of these provinces now included in Pakistan, 
an 

(b) re-allocation from the Indian Union pro- 
vinces of what is known as released percentages. 


As a matter of fact, there could be no justif- 
cation at all, of taking away several crores out of 
‘West Bengal’s share when by Partition she lost only 
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a few lakhs of her collection in East Bengal, although 
West Bengal was in need of financial assistance. Even 
the desicion of the Finance Commission headed 
iby Sri K. C. Neogi has been an injustice to West 
Bengal. 


The state of income-tax in India is not also very | 


satisfactory. Although the population of India is 
356 million, the number of people paying income- 
tax in 1952 is only 8,853,400. That is to say, in India, 
out of every: 1000 people, only 25 persons pay in- 
come-tax as against 38 per 100 in U.K., 33 per 100 in 
US.A., and 27 per 100 in Australia. In every country, 
the yield and the number of people paying income- 
tax are important criteria of “measuring economic 
prosperity. The revenue from taxes on income and 
corporations would, it has been estimated, be consi- 
derably smaller in 1953-54 than what it was in 1952- 
53. According to revised estimate in 1952-53, the 
yield from corporation tax was Rs. 39.83 crores; in 
1953-54, the yield would fall to Rs. 36.62 crores, The 
revenue from imcome-tax was Rs. 130.17 crores in 
1952-53, whereas, in 1953-54, it has been estimated to 
be only Rs. 123.38 crores. The significance of this 
decline in revenue ‘clearly shows that the amount of 
profit of the trading concerng and the taxable income 
of the people are steadily on the decrease. This is, 
no doubt, a clear indication of the country’s economic 
decay. The rate of income-tax in India has, no 
doubt, reached a fairly high level and the scope of 
raising it further high is very ‘little. The centre of 


‘the tax problems are the rates, particularly the in- 


come-tax structure. Even as late as in 1942, a man 
with Rs. 100,000 income, had to pay 39% of his 
income as tax; after the Liaquat Ali budget, he paid 
57% and to-day, he is paying 41% of his income. A 
man with an income of ‘Rs. 500,000, paid in the past 
64%, and 88% after the Liaquat Ali budget; to-day, 
he has to pay 75% of his income as tax. In recent 
years, the 
course, been raised from Rs. 3600 to Rs. 4200, provid- 
ing some relief to the middle class people. The 
importance of income-tax lies in the fact that it is 
one’ of the major weapons of reducing inequalities 
of wealth in the society and will show a progressive 
character in any system. It is really a question 
before the Commission whether they are going to 
recommend a further liberalisation of India’s income- 
tax structure, or a shift back to the higher level of 
the Liaquat Ali budget. In any case, it should be 
factually weighed in the context of the present situ- 
ation of the country. It is also evident from the 
report of the Board of Revenue that the average per 
capita income in India is so small that it is idle to 
expect any kind of saving out of it. It is, therefore, 


„no wonder that -capital accumulation for development 


programme would be a difficult task, and poverty, 
disease, starvation and illiteracy would stalk the land, 


exemption limit of income-tax has, of | 
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In its reply to the Taxation Enquiry Commis- 
sion’s questionnaire, the Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry has subjected 
the economic and financial policy of the Government, 
of which taxation is an important constituent, to 
serious criticism. The Federation believes that 

“The present burden of taxation, both direct 
and indirect, is acting as a serious impediment to 

industrial development. 4 

Dealing with the question of taxation as a 
measure of inequalities of income the Federation says: 


“Tf, to start with, policies are adopted to bring 
about "reduction in inequalities of income only, 
then it becomes more a “sharing of scarcity than 
of plenty.” . 

Constant reference has, no doubt, been made to 


the desirability of reducing inequalities of wealth. 
The “continuous harping” on the subject is unfortu- 
nate, specially when “any realistic policy must accept 
that it can only be a gradual process and that it can 
be achieved only through better living conditions for 
the masses and not so much by a reduction of in- 
comes of the wealthy.” <As.a matter of fact, the pre- 
sent economy is not designed to break down the 
existing inequalities of income. There is only one 
view that inflation which has been with us since the 
war has tended to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and that, therefore, the mequalities of wealth 
have become all the more pronounced. Improvement 
of the living standard of the people must necessarily: 
be a gradual process but it may require a certain re- 
duction in incomes of the wealthy. The main prob- 
lem before the Commission is to build up à new tax 
structure which would help capital formation not 
only in the public sector but in the private sector as 
well, which thas been, in the Five-Year Plan, assigned 
responsibilities of country’s industrial development. 
But in spite of this important role, the private sector 
ig regarded by some, as a “regrettable necessity to be 
tolerated rather than encouraged.” Indian economy, 
in comparison with that of other countries, is very: 
backward and the factors enabling other countries 
to bear the tax burden, are mostly absent in India. 
So it would be futile to build up the economic frame- 
work of the country on that basis. 

It is really possible to spread wide open the net 
of taxation in countries which are industrially deve- 
loped. But the load of taxation in India to-day is 
so heavy that even countries like Britain or America 
would not be able to stand it without jeopardising 
their developmental programmes; and efforts are, 
therefore, being made in these countries to reduce 
the tax burden. Removal of the present inequality 
of income is, no doubt, a desirable attempt, but ulti- 
mately it is likely to bring about a lowering down 
of the living standard and would tend to aggravate 
the unemployment situation. Further, the psycholo- 
gical value of the reduction of inequalities is im- 
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mense. So it is difficult to appreciate any attempt 
for the removal of disparities of wealth which would 
ultimately bring about a lowering down of the living 
standard of all the classes., Thus, it would be unwise 
to bring into one level the people of all the strata of | 
the society, as, in that case, it would have a boome- 
rang effect and efforts to build up a new economic 
structure would fail. | 


It is, no doubt, true that the hands of the 
Commision have really been tied by their terms of 
reference in which the Government of India have 
laid stress on a finding as to the, adequacy or other- 
wise of the tax system in the context of certain spe- 
cified objectives. We really want that our economy 
should be as equalitarian as possible, that the inci- 
dence of taxation should closely correspond to the , 
tax-payers’ ability to pay, or that in an era of 
planned economy in India, excessive consumption 
must not be held in check for a long time. To-day 
we are in a stage where vast changes are taking place 
in our economy, and forces are still a long way from 
stabilising themselves. We have been committed to a 
plan, but the country, in the meanwhile, is being swept 
by a huge wave of unemployment. The Commission 
would, no doubt, make a comparison between the 
proportionate share of National Income collected as 
tax in India and the corresponding ratio in other coun- _ 
tries. And although the National Income of India is: 
about the fourth or fifth highest in the world, unfor- ` 
tunately, due to population pressure, her per capita 
income is about the second or the third from the 
lowest in the world. Thus, the question of any 
comparison between India and any other country in 
respect of tax ratio should not arise. Moreover, the 
Commission should also take into consideration the 
aspect of the current price position in the country 
with which an average citizen’s interest is so closely 
identified, ae 


It has been said before that under the new con- 
stitution, the states have been given very wide powers 
in the field of taxation. But the scope of new taxes” 
in India is very small. In all the states, budget defi- 
cits have been chronic, and it seems that their finan- 
cial condition may, to a great extent, be improved 
not by increased taxation but by a better realloca- 
tion of the existing sources of taxation. An enquiry 
into tax system should not exclusively relate to the 
total amount of taxation but consider the distribu- 
tion of the tax burden upon the people in general. 
According to expert opinion, such as the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee (1925) and the Indian 
Statutory Commission (1980), the burden is, on the 
whole, much more on the poor than on the rich. 
Finally, our broad conclusion is that the Indian 
people, by reason of their extreme poverty, form the 
least potential tax-paying community in the world. 
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THERE is a very old and persistent tendency in the 
human mind to assimilate the causal relation to the 
logical relation of inclusion. That there cannot be 
more in the effect than what is there in the cause is 
one of those propositions which are so deeply rooted 
in human mind that all accept them as self-evident. 
The cause is said to be incapable of explaining the 
effect unless the effect is already included in the cause. 
But this idea, if closely examined, is found to be 
opposed to any new change ‘or advance in evolution. 
Tf what appears in the effect is already contained in 
the cause, then evolution is nothing more than what 
Spencer has described as ‘the process of varying group- 
ing and division, regrouping and redivision, of matter 
and motion in space, strictly in accordance with 
mechanical Jaws.’ [If this view is acre ee then 
‘scientific explanation becomes equivalent to mathemati- 
.cal analysis, nothing but ‘addition and, subtraction,’ as 
_ Hobbes put it: This view of simple reductionism—the 
view that no events can happen which cannot without 
residue be reduced to the pre-existent catises—has 
received a powerful challenge from ‘the doktrine of 
Emergence according to which 
changes or novelties or real advances in the process: of 


nature which can never be explained by reference to the 


antecedent causal situations. 

The term ‘Emergent’? as distinguished from resultant 
was first introduced. in 1875 by G. H. Lewis in his 
Problem of Life and Mind, Vol. ii, p. 412. He cited. 
illustrations from Chemistry to bring out the significance 
of emergence. When carbon which has certain properties 
is mixed up with sulphur which has got other properties, 
there is formed not a mixture but a new compound with 
some properties different from those of the component 
elements. Here the weight of the compound is only 
an additive resultant, and anyone knowing the weight 
of the components will find no difficulty in ‘predicting in 
advance that their compound will have as its resultant 
such weight. But other properties of the compound 
cannot be predicted and these are emergent. Of course, 
when one has learnt what emerges in a particular case, 


one can easily predict what will emerge in other similar ` 


cases under similar conditions. But without prior 
acquaintance with the plan of emergence no prediction 
can ever be possible. It needs hardly be mentioned 
that any and every compound does not manifest signs 
of emergence. There may be resultants without 
emergents ias mechanical aggregates are nothing but 
additive resultants of elements. But there can be no 
emergents without underlying resultants: - Resultants 
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there can occur new - 


represent the quantitative continuity lying at the root of 


The fault of the 
according to the 


all qualitative steps in emergence. 
mechanistic interpretation, of nature, 
advocates of emergent evolution, lies in ignoring the 
emergent properties ands treating all properties ass 
resultant. In other words, the mechwnists réfuse to admit 
that instances of emergence are those of ‘creative synthe- 
sis, that each emergence is creative of novelty, of some 
new quality or propérty, of a type that did not exist 
before the emergence. 

Now though it is Lewis who first suggested the term’, 
emergence, and applied it to describe novelty in some 
types of synthesis, the idea embodied by the term was 
by no means new to his contemporaries and predecessors. 
J. S.  Mill’s use of the word ‘mental chemistry’ and 


Wundt’s advocacy for ‘creative synthesis’ in the sphere 


of mental phenomena suggests that emergence is only a 
new name for an old way of thinking. In the year 
1820, Thomas Brown argued in his Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of Human Mind that as the taste of lemonade is a’ 
blend and not simply a sum of sweet, sour, etc.,; so psychi- 
cal-compounds contain characters which are not resoluble 
into the elements. He maintains that as in chemistry 
it often happens that qualities of separate ingredients 
of a compound. body are not recognisable by us in the 
apparently different qualities of the compound itself, so 
in ‘the spontaneous chemistry of the mind, the compound 
sentiment that results from the association of simple ` 
feelings has, m many cases, little resemblance to these 
constituents. The idea of mental chemistry got a very 
eloquent advocate in J. S. Mill. Mill in giving a criti- 
cal revision to his father’s work (Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind by James Mill, 1829 ) main- 
tains that every mental compound is the result of a very 
close union of various clementary sensations and ideas. 
The elements can scarcely be distinguished in the new 
compound. Mill explains this new loss of identity on 
the analogy of the formation of new combinations in 
chemistry. A fusion occurs when muscular sensations 
blend with visual sensations to form the notion of space 
which is analogous to the formation of water from hydro- 
gen and oxygen. To understand the development of - 


‘ideas Mill suggests, we require a chemistry, not merely 


a physics. He pleads for the use of the word, ‘mental 
chemistry’ to describe the mental compounds that bear 
the new characters. In the late years of the nineteenth 
century Wundt pointed out that though it is usual in 
psychology to speak of complex sensory qualities as 
formed by the fusion of simple sensory qualities, the 
complex so spoken: of is not merely an aggregate of such 
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qualities but a whole which is more than the sum of the 
components. In all psychical compounds there is 
expressed, according to Wundt, a principle which may 
be called the principle of creative synthesis. A com- 
pound clang is more in its ideational and affective attri- 
butes than merely a sum of single tones. In the apper- 
ceptive functions and in the activities of imagination and 
understanding this principle finds expression, as Wundt 
says, in a clearly recognised form. Not only do the 
elements united by apperceptive synthesis gain, in the 
aggregate idea which results from their combination, a 
new significance which they did not have in their isola- 
ted state, but what is of still greater importance, the 
aggregate idea *itself is a new psychical content made 
possible by the elements, but by no means contained in 
the elements. In the year 1890, an Austrian philoso- 
pher-psychologist, Christian Von Ehrenfels, brought the 
problem of ‘gestalt? or form quality to the forefront of 
psychological discussion. This quality is present in a 
whole but not in the parts making up the whole. Take 
the same collection of parts and arrange them in diffe- 
rent ways and you get different wholes possessing diffe- 
rent qualities. For example, take the notes of musical 
scale, arrange them in one order and rhythm and you 
have one tune; give them! another order and you have a 
different tune. The tune is not present in the notes 
taken separately but only in the whole arrangement. 
To hear a tune then is a real experience, not resoluble 
into the experiences of hearing separate notes. The tune 
has a quality of its own, a form quality. From 1890 on, 
the psychological theorists were forced to admit the 
reality not only of sensory elements but also of shapes 
and patterns. In a series of articles published in Mind, 
Vol. ii in the year 1897, Professor McDougall suggested 
that we may resonably believe certain brain processes 
(those of synaptic junctions) to engender sensory affec- 
tions or qualities of consciousness which, synthesised 
into complex wholes according to the peculiar laws of 
synthetic combinations, acquire the new power of modi- 
fying the course of brain events. 


Now, though the doctrine of emergent evolution does 
not appear to be directly influenced by all of these writers, 
it must be admitted that many thinkers of very diffe- 
rent schools of thought were thinking in the same direc- 
tions and the term, ‘emergent,’ did not express 
anything wholly new. The chief credit of the cham- 
pions of the doctrine is that theirs is the first attempt 
to synthesise the concept of emergence with that of evolu- 
tion, thereby showing that life and mind may be 
treated as the progressive steps of emergent evolution 
out of a basal stuff. This new doctrine was hailed 
with joy by many biologists and psychologists inasmuch 
as it was thought that the doctrine was the banner of 
independence for biology and psychology. As Jennings 
thought, ‘No longer can the biologist be bullied into 
suppressing observed results because they are not dis- 
covered nor expected from! work on the non-living parts 
of natwe. No longer will he feel a sense of criminality 
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in speaking of relations that are obvious in the living 


for the reason that they are not seen in the non-living.’ 


Similarly some psychologists became glad that it will 
no longer be necessary to maintain the pretence that 
conscious thinking makes no difference to our behaviour; 


that we would behave in just the same way if conscious- 
ness were absent. 


It is further claimed that this doc- 
trine is vastly superior to thé principle of mechanisni 
as advocated by Herbert Spencer. In a mechanical 
system, the elements are qualitatively homogeneous 
and these bear to one another only one mode of relation- 
ship. Granted the elements and this mode of relation- 
ship, we have the data for inferring what is happening, 
has happened, and will happen within the system so 
long as that system remains undisturbed from! without. 
If the system passes through the successive phases, a, b 
and c of which b is the present phase, an astronomer, 
knowing the elements and the laws of relationship in 
the present phase, will be able to tell us with absolute 


certainty what the conditions of mechanical relationship 


were and the state of any element was at any a-moment 
in the past and what they will be. at any c-moment in 
the future. Given the knowledge of the entire material 
system at the present stage, a Laplace can predict 
through mathematical caldulations what the state of 
the world will be at some remote date in the future, 
what the nature of any particular incident will be, how 
any particular human being will think and speak on any 
particular date in the future. In reply to this claim ~ 
the advocates of emergent evolution hold that though 
it is undeniable that there are mechanical system's, and 
with regard to such systems, prediction is possible, it 
is equally undeniable that there are other kinds of sys- 
tems existing in nature. As L. Morgan, one of the 
powerful champions of the doctrine, puts it, there are 
grades of existence—atomic, biological, psychological, 
and even a thorough acquaintance with the states of one 
grade does not enable one to deduce the states of 
another grade. The mechanists admit that such a 
deduction has not as yet been possible, but they con- 
tend that with the gradual advance of © mechanical 
knowledge a time is bound to come when it wilt be - 
possible to reduce the states of the so-called higher 
grade of existence to those of the lower grade. In 
other words, the mechanist claims that though it appears 
that the members of the atomic system play their 
game in, accordance with some laws, and the members 
of the biological and of the psychological systems play 
their respective games in accordance with different kinds 
of laws, it will be seen im course of time that the laws of 
the games of the biological and of the’ psychological 
systems will be deducible from those of the atomid 
system, and at bottom there will remain only the rules 
of the atomic system. This is possible, says the 
mechanist, because the rules of the mind-game or those 
of the life-game are implicitly contained in those of the 
atomic game. Evolution does not imply any new creation 
but only the unfoldment of what remained enfolded at 
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the beginning. The advocates of emergent evolution, on 
the contrary, venture on the hypothesis that each game 
has a set of separate and qualitatively distinct rules, 
tbough it is undeniable that there are some rules, com- 
mon and fundamental, which are applicable to all 
games—atomic, biological, or psychological. The doc- 
trine, therefore, ensures autonomy in the fields of bio- 
logy and psychology, without denying the comprehen- 
sive nature of the material sciences. -The doctrine 
further emphasises that though each science is autono- 
mous within its own field, there is an order among the 
sciences by virtue of which one science may be logically 
dominant over another. The science which is higher in 
this sense makes a subsidiary use of the more general 
principles and theories of the lower, while maintaining 
throughout the characteristic concepts appropriate to 
its m'ore special and distinctive phenomena. Thus the 
biological sciences make use of the more genéral prin- 
-ciples of physics and chemistry but maintain at the 
same time their appropriate concepts of teleology. So 
do the psychological sciences make use of the concepts 
of biology and of physical sciences without surrendering 
their own characteristic concepts for the description of 
the phenomena peculiar to conscious behaviour. The 
doctrine of emergent evolution is thus an attempt to 
save the distinctness and peculiarity of the different 
Jevels of existence, admitting, at the same time, one 
fundamental reality ar the basis of all. 

- Now-a-days, the doctrine has its supporters in diverse 
schools of thought—Idealist, Realist; and Pragmatist. 
In England such.writers as Schiller, Broad, Wildon Carr, 
and Hobhouse, in America such writers as Sellars, Dewey, 
Spaulding, and Brightman are among its enthusiastic 
supporters. But the wide philosophical range given, to 
the doctrine is mainly due to Samuel Alexander. In an 
article entitled ‘Natural Piety’, published in The Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1922, Alexander maintains that as there is 
in the animal world or in the plant world a hierarchy 
of forms, so in nature there is a hierarchy of qualities 
.characterising different levels of existence. By borrow- 
ing a phrase from R. W. Sellars, he holds that there 
are ‘critical points’ in the unfolding ‘of nature when she 
gathers up her old resources for a new experiment and 
breeds a new quality of existence. In nature immense 
complexities of elements remain chaotic for. an indefinite 
time and then suddenly gather themselves together and 
flower into some undreamt-of simplicity, leading thereby 
to the energence of new strata of existence. Nature is, to 
quote an Alexandrian expression, stratified, as it were, 
and each stratum is the bearer of a new quality. Why 
the new quality emerges, nobody can say. ‘Alexanden 
cautions us that though there are no limits to the asking 
of questions, all questions are not capable of being 
answered, for however far we may push our explanations, 
the world presents some characters which must be 
accepted as beyond explanation. Alexander calls this 
habit of acceptance of nature by the phrase ‘Natural 
Piety’ an attitude which the simple-minded people 
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have when they accept events for which they find no 
explanation as the ‘will of God. Alexander contends 
that the emergence of new qualities characterising ascend- 
ing levels of existence should also be accepted with 
natural piety renouncing all attempts at explanation as 
futile. 

The version of emergent evolution as presented by 
Alexander in his Gifford Lectures is a complete and 
thorough account where he has made a resolute attempt 
to give a philosophical interpretation of nature as a 
whole with an adequate emphasis on the phenomenon of 
emergence. In order to get at the very foundation of 
nature Alexander thinks out of it all that has emerged in 
the course of evolutionary ‘progresg—all that can possibly 
be excluded short of annihilation. This act of abstrac- 
tion, catried to the last extreme, gives him Space-Time 
or Pure Motion as the basic stuff of the universe. It is 
out of this basic material that the different levels of 
existence, with distinctive qualities of their own, emerge. 
Thus Space-Time occupies in the philosophy of Alexander 
the same place as the Substance or the Absolute does 
in the philosophies of Spinoza and Hegel respectively. 
But while to Spinoza, Time, an unreal product of im‘agi- 
nation, does not qualify .the reality, to Alexander it enters- 
into the very making of reality and without it Space 
becomes identical with nothingness. Similarly while to 
Hegel and his followers, the Absolute represents reality 
at its highest perfection, to ‘Alexander Space-Time 
represents reality at its lowest state. In arriving at- 
the conception of Space-Time as the basic material of 
the universe Alexander has been influenced by mathema- 
tical physicists like Minkowski, Lorentz and Einstein 
who familiarised, through the theory of Relativity, the 
conception of Space and Time as being inter-dependent 
and fundamental to the constitution of the universe. Of 
course as early as 1901, a Hungarian thinker, Palagyi, 
developed a theory of Space-Time in which Alexander’s 
ideas were anticipated but Alexander does not seem to 
be much influenced by this writer. 

Out of the basic stuff of Sploe-Timf or Pure Motion 
the first thing that emerges is matter, characterised by 
primary qualities only. These qualities, such as shape, 
size, number and motion, are only the empirical modifi- 
cations of the categorial characters and characterise all 
the spatio-temporal existence whether material or sub- 
material. These primary qualities are sharply different 
from what Alexander calls the primary qualities of 
matter, such as mass, inertia and energy, which are 
the characteristic qualities’ of materiality. The primary 
qualities of matter qualify al] materia] existence but not 
things and events below the material level, whereas the 
traditional primary qualities, such as shape, size, number 
and. motion, characterise all objects even below the 
material level. The ` categorial characters qualify all 
finites into which Space-Time breaks up, and as the pri- 
mary qualities are only the modifications of these charac- 
ters, it follows that we apprehend the primary qualities 
by intuition as we do Space-Time itself. But the pri- 
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mary qualities of matter are apprehended not by intui- 
tion but by the sense or resistance offered to my body 
by a foreign object. Thus out of Space-Time or quality- 
less motion the first emergent-is matter and its characteris- 
tic quality is materiality. But here a question arises: 
Can there be an intermediate level between pure motion 
and matter? Matter can be analysed into electricity 
according to the modern Electron Theory of Matter. 
Cannot electricity serve as an intervening level between 
pure motion and matter? The organisation of matter as 
revealed by modern Physics is highly complex. How 
can such a complex level of existence suddenly emerge 
out of a simple qualityless motion-stuff ? With regard 
to these questions Alexander offers no solutions. He 
admits that ‘from simple motion to matter is a far cry,’ 
but confesses this inability to suggest any intermediate 
level if any such level ever exists. 

The next level in the order of emergence is that of 
secondary qualities. These qualities com'prise colour, 
sound, taste, smell, etc. They are real and objective 
and not dependent on the mind for their existence as 
Locke supposed. The only difference between the pri- 
mary and the secondary qualities is that the former 
characterise material objects by themselves, whereas the 
latter qualify the objects in relation to their surroundings. 
The colour does not exist as colour in the absence of 
light, though) it does’ exist in the absence of any eye. 
The secondary quality owes nothing to the percipient 
subject or to the sense organs which are nothing but 
the instruments or means for the revelation of the quality 
belonging to the object. Both kinds of qualities, 
-primary and secondary, stand on the same level in their 
relation to the mind. Both are objective qualities of 
things; depending upon the mind for their revelation 
only and not for their existence. The secondary quali- 
ties are a new set of qualities which movements of a 
certain order of complexity belonging to the material 
level take on or which emerge with them. The material 
movements so complicated cannot be separated from the 
secondary qualities in the same way as the vital processes 
cannot be separated from the physico-chemical processes 
out of which they emerge. Thus a set of movements 
occurring in a materia] thing, if it is- of a right 
sort, is red or fragrant; such set of movements 
has not mere categorial or material characters 
but also secondary qualities in addition. Each of the 
secondary qualities is apprehended through a different 
single sense organ, for example, colour through the eye,, 
sound through the ear, odour through the nose, etc. 

The next level of emergent quality is life. It is an, 
emergent from material existence. Here also a question 
arises whether there is any possibility for the existence 
of an intermediate level between matter and life. Is it 
not possible for chemical process to serve as an interven- 
ing level between physical existence and vital? Can 
we not conceive chemical matter to be qualitatively 
different from physical matter and ‘chemism’ to be a new 
quality emerging from physical existence ? Alexander 
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can furnish no answer to the question. He follows the 
usual habit of lumping together physical and chemical 
processes, though knowing fully well that such a lumping- 
together has no justification. Life, therefore, is an 
emergent quality taken on by a complex of physico- 
chemical processes belonging to the material level. 
These physico-chemical processes take place in a 
structure of a particular complexity of which the 
processes are the functions. A living process is no 
doubt a physico-chemical one, but all physico-chemical 
ones are not living. A living process, in addition to 
being physico-chemical, is also living. To call it living 
is to mark the fact that its behaviour in response to 
stimulation is of a character different from! those which 
are dealt with in Physics and Chemistry and in this 
sense something new with an appropriate quality, i.e., 
life. At the same time this new mode of behaviour is 
also physico-chemical and may be exhibited without re- 
mainder into physico-chemical terms, provided only the 
nature of the constellation is known. Until it is known 
what is specifically vital may elude the application of 
the principles of Physics and Chemistry. In this sense 
Alexander agrees with Dr. Haldane who maintains that 
Biology must be treated as special science dealing with 
its particular subject-matter of organic life. It is con- 
tended that if Biology, the study of life, has no specific 
subject-matter, then we would be compelled to declare 
it to be a branch of Physics and Chemistry, and ulti- 
miately, of Mathematics which deals with Space and 
Time as such. This is the professed aim of Reduction- 
ism which Alexander rejects as being inadequate to 
account for the characteristic behaviours of life. He 
agrees with the reductionists in so far as they maintain 
that the behaviours of life can be resolved without resi- 
due into physico-chemical processes, provided only the 


‘nature of the constellation of motions corresponding to 


the level of life is adequately known. Here Alexander 


_foregoes the support not only of the neo-vitalists like 


Dr. Haldane but also of general emergentists like Berg- 
son who do not believe in the reducibility of vital pro- 
cesses even after the complete and exhaustive knowledge 
of the physico-chemical constellation appropriate to the 
vital level. 

The next level in the order of emergence is mind, 
It is an emergence out of vital existence. Materialism, 
building its outlook on the conclusions of the physical 
sciences finds no room for consciousness, while Spiritua- 
lism taking its stand on the ego as the centre of reference 
in all acts of knowledge, looks upon the mind as an 
independent spiritual substance and describes it as that 
which has ‘elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar.’ 
Alexander’s view of emergent evolution brings out a 
compromise between these conflicting tendencies. The 
mind is an emergent system of: connative acts characteris- 
ing a particular constellation of neural processes. It ig 
not cut off from! the neural processes inasmuch as the 
neural processes do not continue to remain the same 
processes without it. The mental processes, though 
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emerging out of the neural processes, are distinct from 
the latter in the same way as ‘a king who is also a man 
and belongs to the same class with his subjects is not 
one of the subjects.’ Out of a neurological or physiolo- 
gical constellation nature creates a new quality, mind, 
which is not itself physiological, though it lives, moves. 
and has its being in the physiological conditions. As 
Abt Vogler in Browning’s poem declares of the musician 
that out of three sounds he frames not a fourth but a 
slar, so out of a. specific neurological constellation a new 
quality emerges, an entirely new creation. The new 
creation inherits the old ways out of which it grows but 
it simplifies the old complexity. The materialistic view 
of mind as an inert accompaniment of the brain, an 
epiphenomenon, is rejected not only because it assumes 
something to exist in nature which has nothing to do, no 
purpose to serve, but also because it is false to empirical 
facts. The neural processes which are not mental are 
not of the same neural order as those which are. ‘The 
mental process which carries thought is changed into 
a different one when it ceases to carry thought.’ The 
mind is therefore’not accidental to the brain, nor is the 
brain indifferent to the mental: feature, as the materialists 
‘suppose, but on the contrary, being an emergent out of 
the brain, it is essentially connected with the brain and 
has an effective part to perform towards the ordering of 
the behaviours of the body. . 
Now, on a comparison of the succesive levels of 

emergence from matter to mind Alexander observes that 
there is a nisus or urge in Space-Time to give rise to 
ascending orders of beings with characteristic empirical 
qualities. On the strength of this comparison he sup- 
poses that though the mental order is the highest order 
of being known to us, there is nothing in mind to ‘make 
us stop and say that this is the highest empirical quality 
that Space-Time can generate out of itself throughout the 
infinite time to come. The nisus which has borne its 
creatures forward through matter, life to mind will bear 
them to still higher levels of qualities. For these 
reasons Alexander thinks it: legitimate to follow up the 
series of empirical qualities and imagine a higher‘ order 
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of beings who will emerge in course of time characterised 
by a higher quality than mind, deity, as Alexander calls 
it. What the nature of that quality is we do not know 
for only those beings characterised by that deity will be 
in a position to know what the nature of deity is. To us 
who belong to the level of mind deity is a quality ahead 
of us which Space-Time is straining to bring into being 
but its nature will ever remain unknown to us in the 
same way as the quality of consciousness, or mind, is 
known. only to us who are qualified by it but it remains 
ever unknown to the lower order of being such as plants. 

: Alexander’s doctrine of emergent evolution has been 
accepted with great enthusiasm by a large number. of 
modern scientists and philosophers inasmach as it is re- 
garded io have shown the path of solution of the age- 
long conflicts between mechanism and vitalism and be- 
tween epiphenomenalism and spiritualism. But, closely 
examined, the doctrine is not without defects, There 
appear to exist two irreconcilable aspects in the doctrine. 
While on the one, hand Alexander says that the emergent 
quality of each particular level of existence is quite new 
and should be accepted with natural piety, on the other 
hand, he says that each new type of emergence is. ex- 
pressible completely and without residue in terms of the 
lower stage,.and therefore, in terms of all the lower 
stages, mind in terms of the vital processes, life in 
terms of the physico-chemical processes, and 
matter im terms of the processes of spacio-temporal 
motion. Now, the question arises, if an existent is 
completely expressible without residue in terms of its 
lower level, then ‘how can anything be new about it?  I£ 
mind is expressible without residue in terms of vital 
processes, life in terms of physico-chemical processes 
and so. on, how can Alexander’s scheme of emergent 
evolution differ from Spencer’s scheme of. reductionism 
against which Alexander throws out his challenge ? 
But in spite of this and similar other defects, Alexander’s 
theory of emergence has exercised a profound influence 
in contemporary thought and is looked upon as furnish- 
ing a solution of many vexed philosophical, psychological 
and biological controversies, 
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ANCIENT POTTERY FROM TAMLUK 
By Pror. PARESH CHANDRA DASGUPTA, Mm. 


Mopern Tamluk in the Midnapore district of West 
Bengal is the site of the ancient city-port Tamra- 
lipti. Both from indigenous and foreign literary 
sources as well as from archaeological data we learn 
a great deal about this city-port. It is quite well 
known that this great ancient commercial emporium 
once connected the maritime traffic which passed 
between the eastern and the western seas. 





wig. No. 1. Amphora-type vases on both sides. 
The middle one is a carrot-shaped black-polished 
vessel 


The great importance of the Tamluk pottery 
was first understood when about a decade ago several 
interesting pottery-wares were discovered in Tamluk. 
These included two vases which through a similarity 
of their shape and design recall Egyptian, Minoan 
and Mycenaean parallels 

Recently, many interesting vases and pottery- 
fragments have been discovered by the present 
writer from the region of Tamluk? These have been 
recovered while digging deep tanks and trenches and 
collected by me during the period extending from 
1951 to 1953. 

Most of the pottery-types,* I have discovered, 


l. The design consists of ‘‘caterpillar-like leaves single and 


crossed as in Swastika, plaited reed, twisted and rounded cane and 


rosettes.” —See T: N. Ramachandran: Artibusa Asiae, Vol. XIV, 3, 
Pt. V figs. 2; 3. 

2. These along with many other highly interesting terracotta 
figures (also found at Tamluk) have been presented by me to the 


For a brief description 
and 
February, June, and 
1953 and Bharatvarsha 
1359, pp. 49-50. 

different tank-sites of 


Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University. 
of some of these finds, see The Modern Review for June 
1952, The Calcutta Review for 
1952, The Statesman, 8th March, 
monthly Paush, B.S. 


the 


November, 
November, 
(a * Bengali journal), 
3. They have been mostly found in 
Tamluk. 


Abasbari and Parbatipur at 


Pi 


are wheel-turned, and they generally reveal uniform 
firing. 
Two long vases height 1 ft. 6} ins. and 1 ft. 1 in 


respectively are highly interesting (Fig. 1, the left 


and the right) as their shape bears a kind of similarity 
with the Roman amphora jars of the classical epoch, 
although they lack the 
the vases is black and the 


curved neck-handles. The 


colour of slip does not 





Fig. No. 2. Terracota lid (?) with double heads 


possess any remarkable glaze. They gradually become 
narrow at the base, and their necks have some 
circular and sharp-edged rims. 

A highly  black-polished carrot-shaped vesel 


(height 6} ins., diam. 74 ins.) with narrow ends and 
unusual bulging in the middle seems to be unique 
(Fig. 1 micdle). At one end of the vase, the bulging 
abruptly diminishes into a short and stout cylinder- 
like mouth. The other portion becomes narrow in a 
gradual way, the end being unfortunately broken, 
The shape of the ware to some extent corresponds 
with that of the common snake-charmer’s flute in 
India. Its mirror-like black slip seems to connect it 
with the Mauryan pottery. 

A grey-coloured terracotta dish (diam. 1 ft. 4 in.) 
With aa embossed small lotus design in the centre 
fortunately remains unbroken despite some cracks, 
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The dish has a curved rim (height 44 ins.). Its general 
shape and pattern recall similar troughs of the Gupta 
period. A fragmentary glazed piece also bears a lotus 


design like this dish. This sherd also seems to be in 


all probability the centre-piece of a big trough. 


- 


+ 





Fig. No. 3. A rimless vase with knobs 


A number of small black unguent vases (some 
with traces of a glazed slip) having narrow necks 
recall similar wheel-turned types found after excava- 
tion at Sampur in Baluchistan‘ 

A double-headed and helmeted figure (fig. 2) 
with dull brown slip (height 1 ft.) having a large 
ring above was most probably used as the lid of some 
big vase The double heads have sharp noses, thick 
and furrowed eye-brows and slanting cheeks. The 
helmets seem to be Roman and there are signs of 





No. 4. A small lid with lotus-motif 


Fig. 
tilak on the foreheads. The large ring (diam. 6% ins.) 
above the figure has a scar at the top, which may 
indicate that there was a projection at this place. 

Despite the tilak signs the figure looks definitely 


“4. The Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of “India, 
1924-25, ed. by J. F. Blakiston, pp. 55 ff. Also, pl. XV, h: For 
the connection of Indo-Sumerian culture with Sampur, see, the 
Sarawan District Gazetteer, p. 42. 

5. Vide, P. C. Dasgupta : The Modern Review, November, 1952, 
fig. 3, The Calcutta Review, November, 1952, fig. 1. 
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un-Indian. The double heads of the figure on opposite 
sides clearly recall the image of Janus, the door-god 
as well as the war-deity of ancient Rome’ The ring 
of the top of this figure may be explained as the 
grip of this anthropomorphic lid. 

A rimless vase (fig. 3) has numerous round knobs 
in relief on the outer surface of the upper half and 
a full-bloomed lotus motif in cubic manner on the 
lower part. The vessel (height 8} ins.) is exceptionally 
thick and. hard. 

A small lid (fig. 4) with red slip (diam. 3} ins.) 
and a hole on the top shows a many-petalled lotus in 
low relief. In the catalogue of the Annual Exhibition 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal efor the year 
1953’ this object has been compared with similar 
Bharhut lotus medallions. 

A fragment represents the upper part of a small 
and highly black polished unguent vase (fig. 5). It 
shows a fire lotus-motif on the ridge-like shoulder 
just below the neck. The shape of the object probably 





Fig. No. 5. Upper part of a small pot. 
It is highly black-polished 


indicates that it was something of the kind of a 
bottle. Its purpose might be to keep some drugs or 
perfumes. A rimless vase (height 9 ins.) with buff 
colour is highly glazed. Its shape is roundish, and it 
is rouletted at the neck. 


A grey coloured tray-like pedestal is a unique 
piece (fig. 6). After reconstruction of its various 
fragments it seems to have many-petalled lotus- 
motif and a miniature gateway (with hanging 
garlands) curiously resembling the well-known Sanchi 
railing. About eight elephants with outspread trunks 
have been recovered along with the pedestal. At 
least, some of them seem to belong to the elaborate _ 
decoration of the pedestal. These figures may mean 
that the tray-like pedestal had a Gaja-Lakshmi 





6. In this connection, it may be pointed out that several clay 
bullae discovered at Sisupalgad in Orissa show human heads with 
high Roman affinity. See, B. B. Lal: Sisupalgad, 1948 in Ancient 
India, No. 5, Pl. L.B. 


7. Held on 2nd February, 1953. 


ANCIENT POTTERY FROM TAMLUK 


motif, the figure of the goddess of plenty being un- 
fortunately missing. 

The small pottery-fragments 
Tamluk are generally of 


from 
or 


collected 
decorated, rouletted 


stamped patterns (fig. 7). The decorations are mostly 
of the incised type, and they bear some amount of 
discovered 


resemblance with the pottery-types at 


Sangad, Sisupalgad and Ramatirtham. 





Fig. No. 6. A pedestal with elaborate motif. The smali 
gateway at the back resembles the gateway and the railing 
of the Sanchi Stupa 





EN saz 


Terracota fiigure of a caparisoned elephent, found along 


With Fig. No. 6 (Circa lst Century B.C.). Tamluk 


Of the patterns of the decorations of the sherds 
found at Tamluk, the following are most important : 
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(t) Rectangular notches arranged in horizontal 

ways 

(ii) Incised criss-cross patterns 

(iii) Zigzag patterns 

(iv) Rows of horizontal or vertical slashes ar- 

ranged in a close manner 

(v) Astral (or floral?) design 

(vi) Black-painted ware with red star-like 

designs. 

Apart from these, there are many other simple 
patterns. The rouletted wares are very interesting 
and some of them resemble gramophone records. 
Similar rouletted pot-sherds have been found at 
Sisupalgad, Arikamedu, Brahmagiri and Chandra- 


valli. According to B. B. Lal, the lowest example of 





Fig. No. 7. Miscellaneous minor antiquities with three 
stamped sherds in the vertical middle row 
rouletted sherds from Sisupalgad may be assigned to 

the first century A.D: 
The stamped designs include mainly floral deco- 


rations. There are sometimes accompanied by circular 
bands. 


A class of earthen spouts have been recovered 
from Tamluk. These are cylinder-like objects with 
comparatively much smaller hole at the mouth. 


Their colour is generally dull red or grey. 


—— 








— 


8. Ancient India, 
In the month 
(near 


No. 5, p. 86, pl. XLIII. 

of August, 1952 I explored the region of Bachri 
Shashati) in the Howrah district just on the 
opposite side of the river Rupnarayan from Tamluk. I have collected 


from there some important 


the village 


antiquities including one big sherd 
(brown) with finger-tip pattern. The band with finger-tips seems 
to have been put in applique. Similar pottery-types have been found 
from Sisupalgad and Ramatirtham, 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


By MANIKLAL BANERJEE 


The eighteenth annual exihibition of the Academy 
of Fine Arts was opened by Dr. Harendra Kumer 
Mukherjee, Governor of West Bengal, in the premises 
of the Indian Museum on the 18th December, 1953. 
Nearly five hundred paintings drawn by the notable 
artists of the different provinces and twentyfour sculp- 
tural works found their place in the exhibition. 
Besides, there were paintings drawn by some remarkable 


A girl in blue 
By Jagadish Roy 


artists of America, Great Britain, Russia, Australia, 
Italy and Japan. This collection of a variety of re- 
presentative works of the artists of the different pro- 
vinces of India presents an opportunity to the scholars 
of fine arts for examining and studying the progress of 
Arts in this country. The Academy of Fine Arts 
deserves, on this account, hearty and unstinted praise 
for its efforts, 





This is an era of science. The sphere of fine arts 
has not escaped its great influence. Science has made 
it easy to exchange thoughts and ideas about every 
sphere of life among the different peoples of this world. 
India has been influenced by different currents of 
thoughts and ideas of the other peoples of the world 
in different ages. Our literature and fine arts, as they 
are on the present day, is the result of assimilation of 
foreign thoughts and ideas with our 
own. Science has brought a different 
angle of vision and has given a new 
shape to human life. The style of 
composition and the subject-matter 
in fine arts no longer follow the old 
traditions. The paintings of all the 
countries in the world, now-a-days, 
show a genuine effort to examine 
and bring to use the different 
thoughts and techniques of the 
different parts of the world to depict 
life in its new form beset with 
problems brought about by Science. 
This evolution has stirred the con- 
sciousness of many artists of our 
country and has thereby opened new 
paths to the artists. New ways and 
means have been discovered and 
new angles of vision created. It has 
been admitted on all sides that 
blind pursuit of the old traditions 
will not enable us to depict the 
real, up-to-date picture of the cur- 
rent life of the Indian people. It is 
also true that mere introduction of 
foreign thoughts and techniques will 
fail to give expression to the 
national character of Indian life. 
Real genius through the discovery of 
new paths and styles of composition 
proper for the age has given expres- 
sion in arts to new currents of life 
in different countries and ages; there 
should be no deviation of this 
rule and process in this coun- 
try in this age. The new current of 
life in India will find true expression 
through the test and observation of 
new thoughts and techniques and through evolution. 

In the sphere of technique two different methods 
are chiefly being followed by the artists of our country. 
One is called the Indian style and the other 
European. The paintings of those artists, who follow 
the former method, are remarkable for the influence 
of folk-art, Mughal or Rajput style of art; some follow 
the style introduced by the late Abanindranath and 
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Grandfather 
By Satyendranath Banerji 


Sri Nandalal. Some give shape to the realistic form 
and some to the decorative. Again in the works of 
some artists are found efforts to find out new 
techniques by blending different methods. The 
influence of various “isms” of the West are also 
perceived in many paintings. Those who follow the 
Western technique, in their turn do not adhere to the 
same method or style ; various methods are noticeable 
in their works—classical, impressionism, cubism, post- 
impressionism expressionism, and various other ultra- 
modern “isms”, The influence of these varieties of 
“isms” is clearly noticeable in the modern paintings of 
our country. The beauty and technique of the 
abstract art of Europe consists in the absolute mani- 
festation of the sub-conscious mind, imagination and 
intellect. In their works of the abstract art, 
artists of the individualistic school have given shape 
to different currents of thought based on modern 
Science, imagination and speed. Some of the artists 
of this land also are in pursuit of success in this line 
of action. l ! 

Art, of necessity, cannot and would not stand still. 
Close grip of the culture and traditions of a particular 
place or age is a sure obstacle to the progress of art. 


Only when it is free from the shackles of old traditions 
and superstitions art achieves progress. Shackled by 
them art simply turns into imitation. So the 
blending of the new ideas and ideals, culture of 
different techniques and efforts to find out new lines 
of action are the signs of life in art. But this fact 
should also be borne in mind that mere imitation of 
new techniques may create new fashions in the sphere 
of art but achieve no real progress. There is a gulf 
of difference between mere imitation and intelligent 
pursuit of a new or foreign technique. 

The Academy of Fine Aris has, in this year’s exhi- 
bition, displayed unquestionably good taste in the 
arrangement of light and the proper placing of the 
paintings. In spite of special care and attention in the 
matter of the selection of paintings, a few of a com- 
paratively low standard have found place in the exhi- 
bition. The exclusion of these paintings would have 
raised the standard of proficiency displayed in the 
general run of the paintings. But this also should be 
borne in mind that the standard of efficiency is not the 
only point to be considered by the organizers of an 
exhibition. New artists deserve encouragement at 
their hands by the selection of some of their works, 
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Waves 
By Gopal Ghosh 


On crossing the entrance door one will find the 
ndian Paintings, atranged in a properly artistic 
ashion, in the first room on the right-hand side. Here 
lso, one will find one or two paintings of a lower type, 
nere imitation, which it would have been better to 
xelude. Other paintings of this section have been 
laced elsewhere. 

The placing of the sculptural works might have 
en better. They ought to have been placed on 
tands on the eye-level which would have more easily 
ittracted the notice of the spectators. This is 
me of the causes for the sculptural section of 
he exhibition not being so attractive as it could have 
een expected. The arrangement and placing of 
ther paintings have been excellent. 

An effort to create novelty is manifest in the 
vorks of some artists in this year’s exhibition also. 
[he paintings of Mrs. Damayanti Chowla have proved 
successful. The special feature of her works is an 
ittempt for clear expression of ideas and for creating 
form with the use of flat and bright colours and bold 
yut restrained lines. Her painting Cooking is a beauti- 
‘ul work. Novelty and ingenuity are manifest in the 
tyle of composition of Round and Round and Trans- 
yjlanting of Sri Sudarshan S. Benegal. The paintings of 
sri Mohan B. Samanta deserve special mention in this 


section, The influence of the Eastern styie of painting 
—particularly Persian and Egyptian, in the matter of 
drawing, form and colouring is clearly noticable in his 
works. Above all, in respect of individuality and 
novelty his paintings have been considered as success- 
ful works. In some of his paintings human legs have 
been drawn in a weak and consequently awkward 
fashion. This distortion is injurious both to rhythm 
and decoration. Mr. Dismond Doig’s painting 
Before the Storm indicates genius in respect of the 
selection of subject-matter and treatment. The terri- 
fied and bewildered cat with its curving back in appre- 
hension of the coming storm is really charming. His 
works Interior and A Night Road are also praise- 
worthy. Sri Ram Kinkar’s Peasant and the two 
paintings of Sri Ram Kumar are successful efforts in 
Abstract Art. Sri Sailoz Mukherjee’s Fish seems to be 
an unsuccessful attempt for creating novelty. The 
composition and treatment in The White Cat’ of Mr. 
W. H. Blackburn are pleasant. There is originality 
in the technique of Sri Bhabesh Sanyal also. 

In the section of Oil Painting of the traditional 
Western style, Sri Panikar’s Red Bridge is remarkable 
for its bold use of the red colour which has made it 
very striking. His Farly to the Fields also represents 
the same style. There is originality in application of 
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colours in Ethel. C. Shea’s The Sisters. Sri Kshitish 
Chandra Banerjee’s A Portrait and Naples are remark- 
able works in the oil-painting section. There is indi- 
cation both of genius and ingenuity in Sri Susil Sen’s 
Household Affairs, Sri Anil Bhattacharjee’s Quiet 
Kitchen, Sri Jagadish Roy’s A Girl in Blue. The 
beauty of Sri Susil Sen’s drawing, charming colour- 
combinations and composition easily attract the mind. 
Sri Jagadish Roy’s skill in drawing and the pleasant 
method of colouring are indicative of a really artistic 
mind. Roman County Girl drawn by Mr. D. Purificato 
is also a bold work. There is surprise of novelty in 
the modern technique of Sri V. D. Chinchal Kar, but 
one will search in vain for novelty in the matter of 
form, rhythm and proper expression of thoughts. 

In the Black and White section, the works of Sri 
Makhan Dutta Gupta are living and bold. Dexte- 
rity is manifest in the works of Sri Haren Das, but 
the scope of his power of creating aesthetic emotion 
seems to be quite limited. Sri Susil Sen’s Etching 
and Mrityunjoy Chakravorty’s The Fan Palm (Dry- 
point) are beautiful works. 

In the Sculpture section Sri Sunil Pal’s Earth- 
quake is a successful work. Sri Prodosh Dasgupta’s 
At Leisure gives an instance of a new angle of 
vision. 

In the Water Colour section the works of Sri 
Gopal Ghosh, Waves and Fishing, are skilful. The 
distinctive feature of Sri Gopal Ghosh’s paintings 
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are his skilful application of colour, use of bold 
brush strokes and above all his originality. The 
paintings of Sri Kanai Karmaker also are worthy of 
special attention. 

Sri Satyendra Nath Banerjee’s picture, Dadu, 
in the Indian paimting section attracts the attentions 
and admiration of the spectators on account 
of his choice of subject-matter as well as his 
skill. Seated with the tube of an Albola in hand, 
the grandfather is intent on looking at the face of a 
newly-married girl, who is his grand-daughter. There 
is a garland in her hand for the _ bride-groom. 
There is a tender smile in the face of her mother 
standing behind the wall. Ose can*notice a parti- 
cular charm in the painting of this gifted artist 
which easily stirs the appreciative faculty of the 
mind. There is novelty of technique in the works of 
Sri Samar Ghose no doubt, but the use of cheap colours 
in the pictures have spoilt their charm to a great 
extent. We find esthetic sense in some of the works 
of Sri Dhirendranath Brahma, Sri Sushil Majumdar 
and Sri Santi Mukherjee. Sri Dhiren Brahma’s 
Naroo-Gopal is a successful creation. The decorative- 
style of the two paintings of Sri Gopen Roy, Ajagar- 
Ar-Rajputra and Suka-Pankhi-Nouka are pleasant. 
There is a new treatment in his paintings with the 
subject-matter selected from the folktales of this 
country. 3 


:0 :—— 


ASHTADIKPALAKAS FROM THE KATINAMKULAM TEMPLE 


By Pror. R. P., 


Ir was an unprecedentedly weighty haul that the fisher- 
men had that morning. As usual, an expectant and 
enthusiastic band of fisherfolk thronged round the fishing 
nets, which augured so well judging from! the beaming 
faces of the adventurous men who had returned from the 
bosom of the sea. But lo! all their rosy dreams gave 
place to indescribable dismay and agony when they made 
the startling discovery that, what they had so fondly 
dragged ashore was nothing but a useless block of granite, 
albeit so delicately wrought into the shape of a Sivalinga. 
It was discarded on the shore by the disgusted fisher- 
men but a proposal was mlade by a god-fearing section 
from among them that, being a Sivalinga and 
considering the supernormal way in which it had managed 
to reach ashore, it would be ill-omened and sacrilegeous 
to abandon it on the beach. It was therefore devoutly 
entrusted to the Hindu inhabitants of Katinamkulam 
and this Linga, as the Sthalapuranas say, is the nucleus 
over which has been reared the magnificent shore temple 
at Katinamkulam. 

There is something peculiarly fascinating about the 
location itself of the village of Katinamkulam in Kerala. 


NAIR, M.A., L.T. 


On the west is the Arabian sea, and on the east, the 
Katinamkulam lake, notorious for its unexpected 
outbursts of storms and sporadic toll of human lives. 
Thus hemmed in between the sea and the lake, with a 
breadth of about a mile, is this narrow strip of land, 
which might, for all practical purposes, be called an 
islet. The layman, who aspires to the dignity of an 
etymologist, will tell us that Katinamkulam signifies Kadal 
(sea)+Nal (good)+Kulam (tank), referring, by “tank,” 
either to the Temple Tank, containing a perennial supply 
of fresh water in spite of its proximity to the sea, or to 
the lake itself, which, in moments of majestic serenity, 
is as enticingly tranquil as a pond in slumber. The 
place, situated twelve miles away from Trivandrum, and 
about two miles west of the Murukkumpuzha Railway 
Station is one of the loveliest beauty spots of Travancore. 

The Siva Temple here represents a distinct land- 
mark in the history of art and architecture in Kerala¥ 
There are two inscriptions in Vatteluttu in the temple, 
one on the north-western side of the pediment of the 
sanctum sanctorum and} another on the eastern side of 
the Valiampalam, stating that the temple was built in 
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1214 “A.D. during the time of Sree Veera Raman 
Kerala Varma. The lay-out and construction of the 
temple and its out-houses have been carried out in strict 
conformity with the architectural canons prescribed in 
ancient Kerala treatises. The Sreekoil is a granite 
structure and is cricular—a sliape which, though very 
comimon in Kerala, is rare in other parts of India. The 
socle consists of Paduka, Jagathi, Kumuda, Kumudapattika, 
Gala, and Vajana mouldings. The structure id 
surmounted by a circular, conical roof, with a finial at 
the top. 





A. Katinamkulam Temple 


Well-preserved wood-carvings of considerable artistic 
excellence are seen at the gables above the western and 
eastern entrances in-the Nalampalam. Beneath the 
decoratively carved barge-board and in the shady recess 
of the western gable is placed a  wood-carving of 
Gajalakshmi while the second gable below this represents 
the Holy family consisting of Siva, Parvathi, Ganesha 
and Subrahmanya. The comparative freshness of the 
wood used for this panel tem'pts one to surmise that 
these carvings are probably recent substitutes of earlier 
specimens which might have been damaged. But the 
Ganesha figure in the eastern gable is definitely of great 
antiquity and exhibits all the characteristics of mediaeval 
wood-sculpture in Kerala. Ganesha is seated on his 
vahana, the mooshika, while on either side, are two 
Dwarapalakas, holding clubs in their hands. Two 
Nilavilakkus and a pair of Bhoothaganas with grotesque 
countenances, complete the symmetry of the composition. 


A real feast for the eye is, however, provided by 
the Ashtadikpala icons placed in the ceiling of the 
Namiaskaramandapa, comparable in their artistry and 
finish to the analogous carvings in the Manampoor, 
Kazhakkoottam, Kaviyoor, Vettikkulangara, and other 
temples in Travancore, The ceiling consists of nine 
panels each a foot square and harmoniously integrated 
into beams resting on the wood-carved capitals of four 
stone-pillars. The frame-work between each panel and 
the main frame-work of beams are all linked together 
by a rhythmic flow of designs incorporating animal and 
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floral motifs. The central panel of the ceiling is, of 
course, devoted to Brahma, while the other panels contain 
figures of Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, 
Kubera and Isana, each being assigned his traditional 
direction in space. | 


The Garbhagriha of the temple, with its mouldings 
in the socle and its conical roof, is illustrated in photo- 
graph “A.” In the foreground is seen the 
Namaskaramandapa, the ceiling of which enshrines the 
Ashtadikpala carvings referred to in this article. 


B. Isana. Katinamkulam Temple 


Photograph “B” is the image of Jsana. The 
Tantrasamuchchaya, Silpa Ratna, Roopamandana and other 
texts on iconography concur in prescribing Trisula for 
the back right hand of Isana. But this carving assigns 
the Parasu to the right hand while the Krishnamriga, 
facing Siva, is held in the left hand. The two front 
hands are im the abhaya-varada poses. The most 
impressive and dramatic feature of the carving is the 
profusion of serpents with which Siva has bedecked him- 
self as Nagabhooshanc. Not only does he wear the 
Naga-yajnopavita, but there are on every portion of his 
body serpenis big and small coiling and writhing about 
in vibrant rhythm. A five-hooded Naga serves as the 
background of the Jata-makuta, which is built up of the 
convolutions of a snake’s body, partially concealing the 
crescent moon and allowing the tip of its tail to over- 
shadow Siva’s third eye. Gangadevi peeps out from 
above the tangled mass of the serpent-ridden Jata-bhara. 
Above the ears, and on either side, are two other serpents, 
lesser dignitaries than their five-hooded compatriot, but 
monetheless unwilling to be relegated to the background. 
Two members of a still smaller fraternity constitute 
themselves as the ear-lobes and Kundalas of Isana. 
Another Naga decorates his chest, while yet another 
serves as the Katisutra. Two huge snakes each, on 
either side of the shoulders, rear their heads gracefully. 
Thus a full complement of sixteen finely carved Nagas 
adds to the beauty of this exuberantly chiselled panel. 
The sinuous, swirling lines surge up, radiating from the 
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centre, and go out in different directions, symbolising an 
outgoing and incoming of cosmic energy, while, seated 
on Padmasana, over his bull, Isana guards the north-east 
direction. 


f 
so 





C. Brahma. 


The third photograph “C” is that of Brahma. There 
are numerous iconographic variations of Brahma in the 
sculptures of Kerala. The existence of stone sculptures 
of Brahma in the Chola style in such temples as those at 
Sucheendram, Warkala, ete., does not appear to have 


Katinamkulam Temple 
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affected the canons of the wood-carver in Keralá. The 
Kitangur Temple has a wood-carved figure of Branma, 
who sits on a padmapeetha, while the Vettikulangara 
Temple sculpture does not show even a peetha. Tae 
Kazhakkoottam sculpture shows the swan in a separate 
corner of the panel. The Katinamkulam ccilling-carving 
represents Pitamaha as seated in Yogasana on a gorgeously 
carved hamsa. The hamsa figure is, in one sense, realis- 
tic as exemplified in such minute details as the ear-hole, 
etc. But at the same time it is only an idealistic and 
rhythmically ornate visualisation as indicated by the tail- 
feathers which are nothing but conventional designs skil- 
fully dove-tailed into the identical designs in the back 
ground. As is usual, Brahma holds the Akshamala and 
Kamandalu in his back right and æft hands respectively, 
while the front hands are in the Abhaya and Varada 
poses. He is lavishly decorated with Kundalas, Keyuras, 
Haras and double rings for each finger. The pulsating 
floral designs in the background serve to fill up a void 
which, to the sculptor, might have appeared unseemly. 


The other Ashtadikpalas are also sculptured with 
the same consummate skill and are wonderful specimens 
of thirteenth century wood-sculpture in Kerala. The 
most noteworthy among these are the figures of Kubera 
on his Naravahana, and of Varuna in which is seen an 
exceptionally fine delineation of makara as half-fish and 
half-m'ythic creature. i 





SHARQI ARCHITECTURE AT JAUNPUR 


By M. YASIN SIDDIQI 


Tımur’s invasion shattered to pieces the central power 
at Delhi and the distant provinces assumed independence 
—a dark period in the history of Imperialism but very fruit- 
ful from the point of view of art and architecture. The 
year 1,400 A.D. may be termed as the “pivotal year” of 
this movement. The independent kingdoms under the 
patronage of their rulers developed particular styles of 
architecture of their own. They were a rebel against 
the Imperial style of architecture at Delhi as was the 
case in the domain of politics until everything hetero- 
geneous was swallowed up by the advancing tides of the 
Mughal conquest. But the short period of their gloy is 
most remarkable and at the same time an interesting 
study. Among such mushroom states one of the most 
notable was that known as the Sharqi or “Eastern” 
Sultanate with its capital at Jaunpur forty miles north- 
west of Benares. 
CITY OF JAUNPUR 

The city of Jaunpur was founded by Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq in 1359-60 when-he was encamped at Zafarabad, 
on the southern bank of the Gomti (four miles south-west 
of Jaunpur) to commemorate the name of his eccentric 
cousir Prince Juna, known in history as Muhammad 
Tughlaq. It is an established fact that the new city rearea 


up on the site of an old Ghe (whatever might have 
been the original name). Jaunpur continued to be a 
“valuable bulwark” of the Delhi Empire until it became 
independent under the Sharqi Sultans. 
SHARQI DYNASTY 

The founder of the dynasty, Khwaja Jahan, was 
appointed to the Government of the eastern povinces by 
Mahmud Tughlaq (successor of Firoz) with the title of 
Malik-us-Sharq, or the “Lord of the East? and took up 
his residence at Jaunpur. Khawaja Jahan, originally 
named Malik Sarwar, was an eunuch given by Salar Rajab 
to his grandson Muhammad. Khwaja Jahan died in 
1399 A.D., after he had declared himself independent 
of Delhi in 1394 A.D. He was shortly after succeeded 
by his adepted son Mubarak, who first assumed the title 
of Sultan-us-Sharg, or the “King of the East.” Mubarak 
died in 1401 A.D. and the vacant throne was at once 
filled by Mubarak’s younger brother, Ibrahim with the 
title of Shamshuddin Ibrahim Shah Sharqui, a prince of 
varied talents, whose long reign is the most glorious in 
the short annals of Jaunpur. During Ibrahim’s long 
reign of 39-years the sway of the Sharqi Kings was firmly 
established over the fairest provinces of Northern India, 
from Kanauj to Bihar, and from Bahraich to Etawah, 
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` Ibrahim Shah Sharqi was ambitious of founding a 
city in the heart of Hindustan that would become the 
spiritual and cultural capital of Islam in India, and it 
must be said to his credit that Jaunpur did attain to 
that glory and became a second Baghdad. The sway of 
the Sharqis covered nearly the whole of the ninth century 
of the Hijra era. 





Gate of the Jami Masjid 


JAUNPUR. MONUMENTS 

The architecture of Jaunpur is confined almost 
entirely to Muslim mosques, for the Sharqi kings who 
were such great builders were equally great destroyers, 
as every Masid was erected on the site of a Hindu 
temple. And again, no Muslim city of India had 
suffered so much at the hands of the Musalmaas them- 
selves as this. Unfortunately many of its finest 
monuments were ruthlessly destroyed or mutilated by 
Sikandar Lodi in a fit of spiteful vengeance after his 
defeat of Husain (1452-78), the last Sultan of Jaunpur. 
Sikandar Lodi carried out the work of destruction with 
unusual completeness and razed to the ground even the 
gates of the mosques and would have destroyed the 
Masjids themselves but for the remonstrances of the 
Mullahs. Not a single residential building of the time 
of Shargis, even in ruins, can now be traced. Hence 
the mosques are the sole data of the study of the Sharqi 
architecture at Jaunpur. 


THE Fort 

Before dealing with the Sharqi building a brief 
mention must be made of the fort of Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, decorated with the Mosque and Hammam by 
Ibrahim Naib Barbak, ` Firoz’s- brother. © 


tiles 


The -fort -of-. 
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Jaunpur, the ancient Karar-Kot, no longer exists except 
as a ruin. Tt is an irregular quadrangle on the north 
bank of the Gomti, formed by a stone-wall built round 
an artificial earthen mound. The principal gateway of 
the fort still remains, and is attributed to the reign of 
Akbar. The spandrels of the arch are filled with glazed 
and the walls are divided into panels with 
ornamental niches. 

The Hammam of Ibrahim is almost a perfect model- 
of a Turkish bath. The structure of the great part is 
below the present level of the ground, and the style 
of the edifice is as striking as its spacious dimensions. — 


Fort Massip 

The Masjid of Ibrahim Naib Barbak in the fort is 
the oldest of all the buildings in Jaunpur and for want 
of any other name may be conveniently called the “Fort 
Masjid.” It is a long narrow building of the early 
Bengali type, that is, a simple arcade supported on 
carved Hindu pillars, with three low domes in the 
middle. It has no minars, their place being taken by 
two stone pillers placed at a short distance in front of 
the mosque, only one of which is now standing; but the 
position of the second is marked by its broken plinth, 





Main Gate of the Fort 


SHARQI ARCHITECTURE 

But the Fort is not to be reckoned among the chief 
attractions of Jaunpur. The noble mosques of the Sharqi 
period, unique in style and unrivalled in grandeur by 
such as depend, for their beauty, only on elegance of 
design and elaboration of material and not on the facile 
glory of rare marbles and bright enamels, still draw 
visitors from all over the world. These mosques are 
constructed entirely of stone, mortar, and concrete. The ~ 
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walls are of ashlar masonary, set with fine and well- 
wrought joints. Internally throughout, the columns, 
roofs and domes are of stone, whilst the exterior of the 
domes and roofs, parapets and floors is floated with 
cement, marble being sparingly used for the decoration 
of the interior. An extract from  Fergusson’s 


description of the Atala Masjid will give an idea of the 
general features of the Jaunpur style. 


“It consists,” he says, “of a courtyard. on the 
western side of which is situated a range of building, 
the central one covered by a dome, in front of which 
stands a gate-pyramid or propylon of almost Egyptian 
manner and outline. This gate-pyramid by its 
elevation supplied the place of a minaret which none 
of these Masjids possess. The three sides of the 
courtyard were surrounded by colonnades, on each 
face was a handsome gateway. These Jaunpur 
examples are well worthy of illustration and in them- 
selves possess a simplicity and grandeur not often 
met with in this style. An appearance of strength, 
moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls.” 





Atala Masjid 


ATALA Masyip 

The Atala Masjid is the earliest and finest specimen 
of the Sharqi style of Jaunpur mosque and the best 
preserved and most ornate and beautiful of all. In point 
of size, it stands about midway between the Jami and 
Lal Darwaza Masjids. Though the mosque was founded in 
1377 A.D. by Khwaja Kamil Khan very little progress 
was made until the reign of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi who 
brought it to completion in 1408 A.D. and hence, was 
indubitably responsible for the character of its design. 
It stands on the old site of the temple of Atala Devi. 
and was largely built out of- the materials of that 
temple, 
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The general design of the Masjid is similar to that 
of the great mosques at Delhi and Ajmer; but its style 
of ornamentation belongs to the later period of the Alai 
Darwaza at Delhi. In plan it is a quadrangle, surrounded 
by cloisters of two storeys on three sides, with the 
Masjid itself on the west. The grand feature of the 
mosque is the highly decorated propylon or great 
central arch, with a smaller propylon on each side of it. 

The Masjid proper is divided into five compartments; 
the central room covered by a dome. The corner rooms 
are cut off from the rest of the building with a private 
entrance from outside and they, most probably, were 
exclusively used by the ladies of the reyal family—a 
characteristic feature of Jaunpur mosque. The dome is 
considerably lower than the top of the propylon, but it 
could be seen indistinctly from the front, through the 
trellises of the small windows decorating the screen wall 
under the great arch. The gateways in the middle of 
each of the other sides of the quadrangle are similar in 
design to the central part of the mosque, each presenting 
a lofty propylon outside with a dome behind it. Black 
marble has been largely used in the decoration of the 
interior of the grand dome. 


Knarıs Muxas Masy1p 


The next mosque in point of age and belonging to 
the reign of Ibrahim Sharqi is that known as Khalis 
Mukhlis situated in the Mohalla Dareeba along the north 
bank of the Gomti river. The Masjid was built on the 
site of the temple of Vijaya Chandra by Malik Khalis 
and Malik Mukhlis (after whom the mosque is named), 
governors of Jaunpur under Sultan Ibrahim for the 
convenience of Saiyyad Usman of Shiraz driven from 
Delhi by the irruption of Timur. The mosque consists 
of a domed hall and two wings, the dome masked by a 
low facade of the character peculiar to Jaunpur, but 
there is no ornament to break or relieve the sombre 
massiveness of the building. It is most commonly 
known by the name of Char-Ungli, given to it by reason 
of the famous stone still to be seen on the left of the 
main entrance leading to the prayer chamber. It has 
the miraculous property of measuring four unglis 
(fingers) of any size. The stone is much revered and 
worshipped by Muslims and Hindus alike. 


JHansHirnt MaAsysip 


This mosque lies in the Sipah Mohalla along the 
bank of the Gomti. It derives its name from the series 
of lattices (jhanjhiris) in the screen over the main arch. 
Gen. Cunningham is mistaken when he calls it as 
“Zanzeeri” which he guessed was due to the chain-like 
appearance of its ornamentation. It was built by 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi himself in honour of Hazrat Saeed 
Sadr Jahan Ajmali on the site of a famous Hindu temple 
of Jaya Chandra close to Mukutghat. Nothing now 
remains except the great propylon. The mosque was 
much smaller than any of the others, but the front of 
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the propylon yields to none of them in richness and 
beauty of ornamentation. The style of decoration is 
similar to that of the Atala Masjid and it is most likely 
that both are the works of the same architect. 





Jhanjiri Masjid 


Lat Darwaza Masyip 

The sole remaining work of Mahmud’s reign (1440- 
1456) is the mosque of Bibi Raji, or as it is more 
commonly called, th Lal Darwaza Masiid in memory 
of the “high gate painted with vermilion” belonging ts 
the palace which Bibi Raji built at the same time close- 
by. It stands near the village of Begamganj at some 
distance outside the city to the north-west. Bibi Raji, 
the founder of the mosque, was the queen of Mahmud 
Shah Sharqi and she outlived her husband for many 
years. With the exception of this mosque Sikandar 
Lodi destroyed all the palace-buildings and now nothing 
remains of them but the name of Lal Darwaza. 

The mosque of Bibi [Raji is the smallest of all the 
Jaunpur Masjids, and the general design and style are 
similar to that of Atala and Jami Masjids, but the walls 
are much thinner and the whole building is on a lighter 
and less massive scale. In front of the dome there is 
an entrance hall which is wanting in the other mosques. 
The Lal Darwaza is more decidedly Hindu in execution 
and treatment, The dome, the great entrance and the 
three gates are the only arched construction in the whole 
building. In this mosque, the ladies’ galleries are 
placed alongside the central hall. 


Jamrt Mass1p 
The Jami Masiid, or to give its full title, the Masjid 
Jami-us-Sharg of Husain Sharqi is the largest mosque 
and last ameng the buildings of Jaunpur. Diverse 
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accounts are given regarding the reason for its 
foundation. Some attribute the design of the mosque to 
Ibrahim Sharqi who wished to save an old hermit, Hazrat 
Khwaja Isa, the voluntary labour of walking barefooted 
from his dwelling hard by to the Masjid Khalis Mukhlis, 
a mile distant for the Friday prayers. No one 
associates any part of the building with Ibrahim, but it is 
possible that some such design may have occurred to 
him. ie 


The plan of the Jami Masjid is essentially the same 
as that of the Atala Masjid; but there are many differences 
of detail, of which the most marked is the high platform 
on which it stands, all other Masjids being raised but 
little above the ground level. The Masjid is divided 
into five distinct compartments, the great domed roof 
being in the middle with a pillared room at each end. 
The central room is called gumbad or “the dome,” the 
pillared rooms are called chhat or “flat-roof,’ and the 
end rooms, chhapra, or the “vaults.” According to 
Kittoe, this dome is a “wonderful piece of workmanship, 
the exterior shell being many feet apart from that of 
the interior, and is formed of different segments of a 
circle.” The flat-roofed compartments on each side of 
the central domed room have two storeys. The upper 
rooms are provided with trellises (jhanjhiri or jali) 
with an entrance from outside, and hence must have 
been used as the Zanana gallery. 





Char-Ungli Masjid 


(CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 
The characteristic features of the Jaunpur style oj 
architecture are three-fold: propylon, surface decoration, anc 
the Zanana gallery attached with the main building, but 
it is the former which gives the mosques at Jaunpur 
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their distinctive character. Archaeological experts are 
divided on the usefulness of the propylon hiding a single 
dome, and it is successful as an architectural measure as 
it can only be seen in the most advantageous way from 
the direct front. John Marshall, though praising the 
device as it gave the mosque an imposing appearance 
and accentuated the importance of the prayer chamber, 
Says: 





Lal Darwaja Masjid 


“Few things, idaeed, in Muslim architecture are 
so anomalous as the juxtaposition of these flat, 
abruptly squared, propylons and of the graceful domes 
immediately behind them. It is an anomaly of which 
no architect imbued with the true spirit of Islamic 
art could have been guilty.” ` 
And he further blames the Hindu craftsmanship for 

this, according to him, defect of construction and 
composition. Though the dome is undoubtedly the most 
majestic eovering for a single chamber, when seen 
from without, it appears to overpower a room whose 
walls are not proportionately lofty and hence, the effect 
of any such building could not be pleasing. Therfore, 
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to lessen the weight of the dome, the Pathan architects 
of Jaunpur would claim the honour of being the first in 
India to unite domes and their adjuncts into a happy 
synthesis—so orginal, so quickly perfected and hardly 
imitated elsewhere. The dome was retained as a symbol 
of a Muslim mosque and for the sake of an imposing 
internal roof to a central chamber. 


THE STYLE 


“The style,” remarks V. A. Smith, “while it has 
much of the massiveness of the Tughlaq buildings at 
Delhi, is less severe and more attractive, a curious 


hybrid of Muslim and Hindu.”’ 


e o 
But the mosque of the Tughlaqs are less ornate than 


the mosques at Jaunpur, nor is there anything in them 
to match the imposing propylon screens which adorn the 
latter. There is no truth in the assertion that the 
cloisters of these Mas‘ids are the.remains of the|Hindu 
temples which had been appropriated and converted as 
was done at Delhi in the construction of the Quwwat- 
ul-Islam mosque. It is certain that these Masjids were 
largely built of materials obtained from the overthrown 
Buddhist or Hindu temples, though the stones taken 
from them were cut and sculptured afresh to suit the new 
requirements. But the true cause of the admixture of 
the Muslim and Hindu styles at Jaunpur, according to 
Fergusson, was the employment of Hindu masons and 
architects by their Muslim masters in building a house 
of prayer for the faithful. Besides, these newly 
converted Hindus were also employed who strictly 
adhered to their previous traditions in art and craft. 
The theory of Fergusson receives a powerful support 
from the simple but valuable records of the architects 
themselves in Nagari character inscribed on these 
mosques. They have put down their names, and the 
date when a particular building was completed. 

The style or ornamentation is purely Hindu, the 
lotus emblem being predominant, and even the name of 
God in the Qiblas (direction towards Mecca) is 
inscribed on Buddhist bell. Jaunpur is still a pleasure 
resort for all admirers of art. The glimpses of its 
mounments viewed from the different parts of railway 
embankment, where it crosses the valley of Gomti, 
reminds one of its past glory and provides a strong 
stimulus to miss the train for the next. 


PROGRESS OF COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


One out of every eight villagers in India is now 
recelving attention under the National Extension 
Service. One of the most comprehensive rural 
development programmes ever undertaken in any part 
of the world, the Service now covers 46,000 villages 
with a population of 37.286 millions as against a 
target of 1,20,000 villages and a population of about 
g5 millions laid down in the Five-Year Plan. Thus 
by the middle’ of the Plan period, nearly half the 
target of rural population has been reached. 

During the last one year’s working of the projects, 
hundreds of miles of roads and canals have been 
built, drains dug up, wells constructed, minor 
irrigation works completed, agricultural extension work 
started, farm animals improved, literacy has spread 
and many other items of constructive work done in 
pursuance of the new programme. 

Every State in India hag had its share of the 
projects both under the Community Programme as 
well as the Extension Service, each according to its 
capacity and requirements. The statement below 
shows the up-to-date position in the States : 


National Extension 
Block 
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Community 
Project Block 


Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Hyderabad 

Madhya Bharat 

Mysore 

Pepsu 

Rajasthan 

Saurashtra , 

Travancore-Cochin 

Ajmer 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

“Coorg 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Kutch 

Manipur 

Tripura 

Vindhya Pradesh 

North-East Frontier 
Agency.. 

Jammu & Kashmir 


. (composite type) 
9 


au: mmies mem mwremta Stoo mt 
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given a good eccount of themselves. 


Norg.— (Each bleck consists of about 100 villages and 
a population of about 66,000 people. The 
blocks under Community Programme are 
being intensively developed in all aspects of 
socio-economic work while the Extension 
Blocks receive comparatively limited atten- 
tion mamly confined to agricultural exten- 
sion work. Work on the different blocks 
started on different dates, the more recent 
ones being the National Extension Blocks 
which were inaugurated on October 2 this 
year). 


One year’s working of the programme points to a 
few interesting results. It also indicates whether the 
programme is gaing to have any permanent effect on 
the rural life of India. In fact, that is the crucial 
question that hes been posed before the community 
project authorities and on the extent to which this 
question is answered. satisfactorily would depend the 
success of the programme. 


PEOPLES’? PARTICIPATION 


The most encouraging feature of the programme 
is the enthusiasm and co-operation that it has evoked 
from the people. Perhaps no other project in andia 
has been taken up by the people so enthusiastically 
as the community projects. Full data from all 
projects are not yet available but a review recently 
made of the first nine months’ working of the 
community programme in 81 development blocks 
only indicates that in these projects peoples’ 
contribution was nearly as much as the Government's 
total expenditure. Information available in the 
Community Projects Administration also shows that 
in certain project areas, peoples’ enthusiasm had at 
times been embarrassing to the Government 
particularly when the Government machinery could 
not move rapidly enough to catch up with the peoples’ 
desire to help themselves. There have been instances 
where kutcha roads built by the villagers had been 
washed away because the Government could not. 
construct the culverts on the roads in time before 
the rains came. Fortunately, such instances were not 
many but the moral is obvious. The people have 

= EMPLOYMENT ASPECT 

Full data on the employment provided under 
the National Extension Service will be available 
later, but considering its scope, it appears that in 


course of time the National Extension Organisation 
will be ore of the biggest employers in India, When 
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ib and aline aion i practice being ibartod to trainees at a Training Canes in 
one of the Community Project areas 


the target of 120,000 villages covering 1|4th of the 
total rural population is fully reached, the skilled 
personnel required would be of the order of 84,000 
with a supporting staff of nearly 3 lakhs. Since half 
the target has now been covered, the employment 
contribution already made is likely to have been 


substantial. Moreover, the extent to which the 
community programme provides more work to the 
cultivator either in his own field or in subsidiary 


cottage industries, to that extent it has cut off a part 
of the incipient under-employment so prevalent in 
the rural areas of India. 


Increase in production is the most immediate 
objective of the programme and the emphasis given 
to agriculture and allied activities underlines its 
importance. Although started in October 1952, the 
impact of the community programme on agricultural 
production could not be felt on the rabi season of 
1952-53 because the first few months of the project 
work were spent mostly in preliminary preparations, 
survey, training, etc. The details of production of 
the khariff season of 1953 are likely to be available 
some time later. 


The main aspects of work on agriculture on 
which considerable progress has been made is in 
regard to supply of better seeds, making of compost 
and manure, supply of fertilisers, iron and steel, 
information about improved cultural practices, 


reclamation of waste land, special attention on ani- 
mal husbandry with a view to producing better 
farm animals and improvement of transport and 
communications in the rural areas which will help in 
better marketing of the produce. 


PLANNING AT THE VILLAGE LEVEL 


Formation of panchayats and co-operative 
societies was given a very important position in the 
community programme because only through them 
can development become a permanent feature of 
rural life and villagers’ consciousness aroused. A 
review of the existing position indicates that. pan- 
chayats or co-operatives have grown rapidly in many 
of the project areas. These local institutions bear 
different names in different parts of the country. In 
Madhya Pradesh they are called Vikash Mandals, in 
Orissa, Grama Mangal Samitis and Anchal Samitis 
and in- Madras, they are called Gram Sevak San- 
gams. 


The Vikash Mandals are working with great 
success in the Madhya Pradesh where they are plan- 
ning the entire agricultural programme in the villages. 
In at least two project areas, namely, Rasal Konda 
in Orissa and Amraoti in Madhya Pradesh, these 
organisations are not only doing development plan- 
ing of the villages as a whole but also planning of 
agriculture for every individual plot. In Uttar 
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Pradesh, co-operatives are functioning. well;. for 
example in brick kilng and seed supply stores—a 
universal phenomenon in all the projects. In some 


States, Young Farmers’ Clubs have come into exis- 
tence under the auspices of which the children 
of the soil take practical interest in agricultural 
work. l l 

While the abéve programme aims at economie 
advancement, cultural advancement is sought through 
educational programmes and Opening of 
centres. Adult 
particularly emphasised in the Community: Project 
areas, A large number of schools have already been 
opened in which people’s contribution has been subs- 
tantial. In fact, experience of community pro- 
gramme indicates that the villager’s preference. to 
education is second only to his thirst for water for 
his field and his desire-for communication with the 
outer world. In November last year when the 
community programme had barely started, the 
people in 55 project areas made a unique donation 
of 821 schools to the Prime Minister on the occasion 
of his birthday. Hundreds of schools have now 
been added to this number and in every one of them 
peeple have contributed liberally, in money, land 
and manual Jabour. l 


recreation 
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VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


There is another direction in which the commu- 
nity programme is receiving attention from the 
people. It has become the receptacle, so to say, of 
voluntary service organised both under Government 
and non-official auspices. Thousands of students 
from colleges and universities have donated physical 
Inbour in the community projects and have helped 
in the construction of roads, canals, wells, etc. The 
National Cadet Corps have systematically taken up 
Work in community project areas and have partici- 
pated im the digging of roads and canals, literary 

activities, ete. f 
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- DIFFICULTIES ĪXPERIENCED 

While the programme is thus progressing satis- 
factorily and people’s response has been active and 
enthusiastic the experience of the last one years 
working also points to some of the difficulties faced 
by the authorities. One. such ‘is. the need for a closer 
association between the members of the Project 
Advisory Committees and the project authorities 
and a greater understanding of .each others role in 
the implementation of the programme. 

Another defect which in some States hampered 
the progress of work during the initial period was 
lack of co-ordination between the various depart- 
ments of the State Governments. In such States 
community projects functioned for. some time in 
isolation, which is exactly the .opposite of what a 
This programme 
is the spearhead of all rural development pro- 
grammes and in order to be effective it must have 
maximum ‘co-operation, understanding and active 
participation of all nation-building departments of 
the Government. Efforts are . continuously being 
made tó ensure fullest co-ordination. between the 
various Departments so ‘that~ there.can-be'a full 
rationalisation of the existing staff and resources for 
the implementation of the common programme. 

Thirdly, as the community programme re- 
presented an entirely new approach, it required con- 
summate planning at the initial stage. Quite a few 
State Governments were caught unprepared and 
where the people took up the programme enthusias- 
tically, the official machinery. lagged behind the 
march of the people, for some time at least. 
, Fourthly, there have been delays in the procurement 
of equipment from abroad. i i 

All these defects have been taken note of by the 
Commenity Project authorities, both in the Centre 
and the States and positive measures taken , which, it 
is hoped, would ease the situation in future. 
PIB, 

November, 1953. 
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WHAT I SAW IN EASTERN PAKISTAN 


Br MONORANJAN GUPTA, Bsc. 


A retired District Judge, a senior lawyer, a business- 
man engaged in co-operative motor-transport and my- 
self, a Chemist,—all of the same family, started on aa 
inspection-tour of our ancestral properties in Eastern 
Pakistan -on the Ist December last at 4 pM. by the 
North Bengal Express. One more, a Doctor, accom- 
panied by a Muslim Sarkar and a cook, joined us at 
Ishurdi; unlike ourselves, they were all nationals of 
Pakistan. For the sake of convenience, let ine name 
the members of the family as J, P, BM & C. We 
dravelled with light luggage, though in view of the com- 
ing winter warm clothings and warm beddings could 
not: be avoided. Besides, we had to take with us soap, 
matches, blades, tea, cigarettes, Paludrine, Sulphadrugs 
and Entrokin, which could not be expected to te 
available in the villages of Eastern Pakistan. 

To meet the expenses of the . journey on the 
other side of the border, we changed some Indian 
eurrency to Pakistani currency at the Sealdah Bazar, 
the rate being Rs. 100|- Indian for Rs. 127|8|- Paki- 
stani, We reached Banpur, the border station in Hindu- 
sthan, at about 9 P.M, and there our Passports and 
Visas: were taken away for inspection. Having obtain- 
ed permission and leaving B in charge of our luggages, 
we proceeded to have our meals in a wayside hotel ; 
the charge was Rs. 1/4|- per head, although the menu 
consisted of only rice, dal and fish; it appeared to 
be about 50%. above the Calcutta rate. 

On our return to the compartment, we were com- 
pletely taken’ aback on our finding that the validity 
of. B’s Visa of the B category was being challenged 
' by: the. check-point officer, and‘ he was being perem- 
torily askéd to „get down.. The officers contention 
was that as this Visi had not been used within six 
months of its date of issue, it was no longer valid. 
To,otr amazement, we could discover’ no such pro- 
viso'in the Passport nor in the Visa. But to avoid 
further trouble and harassment, B was induced to 
act according to the advice of P, the lawyer, and 
return to Calcutta. We thus received the first shock 
of the partition of Bengal as we were going to enter 
into Pakistan. 

T Go INSIDE 

As the present article is meant for intending visi- 
tors of E. Pakistan, necessary information is being 
incorporated as concisely as possible in the following 
narrative : 

Searches were conducted at Banpur to see if any 
passeiger was taking more than Rs. 50]- in cash in 
each variety of currency, any cloth newly purchased 
or any other duty-chargeable article. This lasted for 
about two hours and then the train was allowed to 
cross over to Darsana, the border station in Pakistan. 
It was then nearly 11 par. A new difficulty arose to 


loaded with sandesh. 


our party at this checkpoint when the Visa-oflicer 
found an overwritten date of issue on a Visa. ‘We, 
however, pointed out that the same date was again 
clearly written on the same place by the same 
Visa office and this saved the situation. A similar 
search for money and things was made at this station 
too and new tickets for further journey had to 
be purchased. The train was then allowed to start 
after about 14 hours. At about 1-30 a.m., we reached 
Ishurdi, and C came to join us here together with 
the cook and the Sarkar, the latter carrying a licenced 
gun with him. C complained that he. was parched 
without a smoke, for cigerattes were not obtainable 
at Ishurdi and Parbatipur. Our compartment was 
then taken out of the train and jomed with the 
Khulna Express. The train started for Serajganjghat 
about 30 miniutes behind the scheduled time. 

The speed was vety slow. The sun rising in the 
east brought us some relief and we started to collect 
information regarding our onward journey from fellow 
passengers in the train. Very few activities ‘were 


uoticed at the stations, only the despatching or selling: 


of fish broke the monotony in some of them. At 
Lahiri-Mohanpur, we purchased a quantity of pabda 
fish weighing nearly 2} seers for Rs. 1|4|- and began 
to plan how we would be able to cook them on our way 
on the Jamuna. Only a very inferior quality of tea 


‘was available on the way, but we were refreshed to 


find a new type of hawkers carrying tiffin-carriers 
We purchased some sandesh 
from them at a ridiculously low price, Rs. 2|- approxi- 
mately per seer, though sugar was not freely sold in 
Pakistan. It may be said en passant that C contrived 
to bring some sugar from PapaG @ Rs. 1]12|- per 
seer for our use. 

The train was late by about an hour by this time 
and this told heavily on the timing of. our journey 
by boat from Serajganjghat. From Serajgan}-Raipur 
to the ghat the railway line is a single track and in 
order to allow Rajshahi Express starting from the 
ghat at 10 a.M., to pass, our train was made to wait 
for abottt 2 hours. We reached the ghat at about 
12 noon, 2 hours later than the scheduled time. 
Passengers for Jagannathganj were relieved to find 
their steamer waiting, but to our dismay no steamer 
nor any other swift conveyance was found to ply down 
the stream of the Jamuna. We, therefore, immedi- 
a took a boat on hire, purchased rice @ -(8}-, salt 

@ -|6|-, mustard oil @ Rs. 3|8]- per seer, matches at 
2l- per box, and a small quantity of pasted halud for 
the fish and started towards our destination, a 
village situated on the bank of the Dhaleswari. Some 
delay was inevitable due to the time devoted for the 
collection of utensils required by us for our cooking 
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on the boat. But the 5 boatmen, all Muslims, plied 
the oars with such gleeful alarcrity and buoyancy. 
that we hoped to finish the first stage of our boat 
journey up to Elashin in that very day, the 2nd 
December. 


But the Jamuna is in a very sorrowful plight— 
many new islands have raised their heads and water 
at many places has become too shallow even for 
boats of l5-passenger capacity. We had our meals 
at about 3 p.M. and after circumnavigating many 
scen and unseen chars, we at last moored our boat 
on the bank of the stream at Charabari, the roadhead 
to Tangail, at 8 p.m. The night was very dark due 
to the approaching Amabasya; and sensing 
danger on the way the boatmen expressed un- 
willingness to proceed further. Charabari is 
known to us and we are also known to this place. 
This was at one time a very busy steamer junction- 
station. The Kaliganj steamer service starting from 
Goalanda to Fulehari touched his point, and the 
Dhaleswari steamer service starting from Dacca ended 
aere. These services have now been withdrawn, modern 
means of conveyance and communication are there- 
fore non-existent resulting in the receding of these 
weas into the conditions of the pre-British period. 
Chis. was reflected in the trade which has since 
iwindled into one-fourth of the previous volume. 
I'he passengers are very few in number and customers 
ire fewer still, the old hotels are gone and the famous 
sweet chamcham of ‘Charabari which was selling at 
he average rate of 30 maunds a day, has now come 
lown to about 4 mds. a day. In those days, these 
sweets used to find their way to different parts of 
Bengal, bringing money not only to the manufac- 
iurers but also to the large number of inhabitants of 
he chars who supplied the necessary milk from their 
‘ows that grazed on the sunny chars. It may be 
nentioned in this connection that a cow which 
"azes in the sun gives comparatively fatty milk, so 
nuch required for the fatty chhana necessary for the 
correct taste and texture of the chamcham. We pur- 
hased a quantity @ Rs. 2|4[- per seer and the pro- 
wietor of the shop said that he was selling a small 
uantity at Tangail and was despatching about 2 mds. 
f sweets to Mymensing everyday via Tangail by 
rotor bus. Thereafter we had to spend the night in 
he boat. 


The boatmen were roused from sleep at 4 AM. 
ud they readily agreed to go to Elashin where our 
iarkarmahasaya was expected to come with a boat 
or us. Tea was ready and dry food brought from 
wuleutta and Dinajpur provided a good breakfast for 
s. The last boat was paid @ Rs. 2/8|- per head with 
baksis and these people who were good companions 
aft us with hearty greetings and expectations of 
‘orking’ on our return - journey. 


What struck us most was the moribund and 
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subdued condition of the once turbulent Dhaleswari, 
which was at one time our horror for its variable 
temperament. Gone were its pristine glory and 
might; it was found sleeping on a shallow and 
narrow bed of sand. The Hindu manjhis of our 
second boat were morose people and weaker in com- 
parison ; they worked slowly and depended more on 
the southward current of the river than on their own 
activity. 
I Loox AROUND 

We reached Kedarpur, 6 miles from Elashin, in 
about 3 hours at 12 noon. We crossed to the western 
bank, walked over a distance of 4 miles spread on 
chars studded with human habitation at places. It 
was thus on the 8rd December at 3-30 p.m. that we 
reached our destination, spending nearly’ double the 
time that was required in pre-Pakistan days. Inr 
habitants of the village, mostly tillers of the soil, 
old and young, and boys in their teens flocked around 
us immediately leaving their work with the’ working 
implements in hand. These implements were small 
sticks, scythes and spikes for tending cows, cutting 
grass and catching fish respectively. Innocent though 
they are, they might be used-for violent purposes and 
men with less knowledge of the area and ordinary 
nervous strength might view such company with pre- 
monition. E , 

Our place of residence was a corrugated tin-shed 
and the land around was let out to these ‘people for 
agriculture. They were good friends of ours and they ` 
readily responded to our sympathetic attitude. C 
heard of the illness of some of them and attended 
to them; but we could not do anything about their 
universal complaint of the scarcity of cloth. That 
night we read the following in the Pakistan Post of 


‘the ist December, 1953: 


“Chittagong, Nov. 29: Five Chambers of Com- 
merce in a joint meeting yesterday appreciated the 
Government’s move to assure a guaranteed supply of 
cloths to’the consumers at cheap price by importing 
cloths worth about Rs. 3 crores on its own account.” 

“Rawalpindi, Nov. 80: Official statistics available 
here indicate that the population of the “Red Light” 
area, has inéreased several hundred per cent within 
the last 2 or 3 years. Inhabitants of the area include 
persons ranging from the simple unassuming village 
girl to the educated and ultra-modern girls. Economic 
distress all over the country is blamed for ‘this in- 
crease in social evils. Unofficial figures place the 
number of prostitutes in the town at more than 7,000 


out of a total female population of 100,000.” 
Four Muslim watchmen slept on the verandah 


outside. In view of the winter night we did not ask 
them to go on rounds. The morning of the 4th 
December came with a glorious light which threw a 
shade of vermilion paint on the eastern horizon. 
Beyond the foreground of the Kachari on the far end 
of the vond (kum) a man was then throwing a fishing 
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net from a boat,—but without any permission from 
our side. This has been considered redundant since 
Pakistan was born. Beyond the kum, looking across 
the vast expanse of cultivated fields, on the othet 
side of the Dhaleswari the sun shone up pure and 
red—the rectifier of many evils on earth. 

According to law, P sent a messenger to Nagarpur 
PS., at a distance of 4 miles with 2 separate letters, 
containing infomation of the arrival of P and M, who 
held Visas of C category. The messenger returned im 
the afternoon with news that the Thana had demand- 
ed to see the Passports and was not satisfied with 
their numbers alone. So, we had to send the infor- 
mation again along with the Passports; when to our 
utter bewilderment the Thana officer this time re- 
marked that they were not at all necessary! On the 
same date with the same messenger, two letters in- 
forming of our intended departure two days after- 
wards were also sent. But the Thana returned the 
same with instruction to submit them only 24 hours 
before or after the commencement of the return 
journey. We do not know why this was thought 
necessary. Probably mutual interest Jay at, the root of 
thig direction. 

We went to the hat at Sonka in the afternoon to 
see the local people, and to get a. glimpse of' things 
brought for sale and also to feel how we would be 
received at the place of our old days. A. trek of 14 
miles took us to the hkat at the ehtrance of which 
we found sellers of mustard oil snatching empty 
bottles from prospective buyers. Mustard oil is’ a 
very valuable commodity in 
Rs. 3l- per seer and it comes to- about 7 or 8 times 
the price of pre-war days. New digha ricé was .-|7/-, 
good quality patali gur was Rs. 12|-, brinjal  -|3!-, 
gourd ~-!1|- per seer and fish was selling at -|8|- per 
seer ‘on an average. While the Muslims salaamed us 
from a distance, the Hindus flocked around to keep 
us company. In both the communities, there were two 
kinds of people—of the sincere old type and the 
selfish wilful men prone to jeopardise the interest 
of others, 

On our return to the Kachari, we sensed trouble 
in our kitchen which was being run by a very old 
maidservant used to our mode of cooking and the 
new cook brought from our North Bengal establish- 
ment, When the maid asked the cook to pre-fry the 
fish in oil before adding water to the fish-curry, the 
latter refused to do the same simply because (per- 
‘ haps due. to the high cost of mustard oil) he was not 
accustomed to do so. P intervened and sided with 
fhe maid, but the cook retorted that the fish would 
iump in oil and give him burns over the body. 
Naturally he lost his point, but we failed to make 
him cook fish properly becaust it appeared to us that 
most of the Pakistanis have forgotten to use proper 
quantity of oil in fish preparations. We regretted 


Pakistan, price being 
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that we did not take a cook this time from Calcutta 
as we did last time 3 years ago. Fish as usual was 
being supplied by Hindu  fishermen—average price 
being -|8j- per seer, which was about 25% more than 
the price they were getting from Beparis who sell fish 
in distant markets. Milk and eggs came from 
neighbouring Muslims,—price being .-/5|- a seer and 
-|12|- a dozen respectively. 

The th morning brought us pleasant company: 
in a Muslim school teacher of Sonka. Young in age 
but profuse in enthusiasm and wisdom, he regretted 
that he could not come earlier because he was away 
at Manikganj to see the Inspector of Schools. He 
has been successful in obtaining sanctfon of a grant 
of about Rs. 1300|- for the reconstruction of the shed 
of the school which has been destroyed by a gale. He 
expressed satisfaction that the Hindus of the locality 
had offered the use of the Harisabha for the schoo! 
during the difficult period of its existente. 

From him we came to know that the students do 
not pay any tuition fees and‘ the teachers get only: 
about Rs. 25|- per head per month as Government 
grant (though not paid regularly). Attendance is only 
25% of the number on the roll. The highest qualifi- 
eation of a teacher in his school was “Read up to class 
VIII” and the school was teaching up to class VI. 

We also came to know from him that though 
taxes have increased (Union Board, education cess 
etc.), public utility services, such as maintenance of 
roads and educational institutions have not at all been 
attended to. He wanted to know from wus. what 
Hindusthan was doing regarding the displaced persons 
and expressed dissatisfaction at the absence of exten- 
sive development suheme in East Pakistan. My talk 
with him, however, was suddenly disturbed by P’s 
high-pitched voice raised against Sarkarmahasaya 
when he found that the latter had been writing seve- 
ral years’ accounts in the same book. Sarkarmaha- 
saya pleaded scareity of paper in Pakistan and stated 


‘that paper which cost -[8/- in India was being sold 


at Rs. 1-12-0 or more in Pakistan. The teacher sup- 
ported him, and © cited a recent instance when the 
schools in the district of Dinajpur were obliged to 
postpone yearly examinations for want of paper. 

Haji Inu Munshi 'of Sunshi, a Muslim weaver of 
means, came to us at this moment with a smiling face 
aud relieved the tension. He hoped and believed that 
the long existing paper difficulty would soon be over 
with foreign help, just as after about -9 months East 
Pakistan market was now being flooded with good 
quality Japanese yarn. Although a lunghi costing 
Rs. 2/8|- in Hindusthan would of course cost Rs. 6/8|- 
in East Pakistan, still the fact that stands good is 
ihat at anv rate the lunghi is there. 

Next day the 6th Dec. was a memorable day for 
us for a very unusual and unhappy sight. At about 
10 aM. we saw about 200 men coming towards our 
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Kachari. As they neared, we found various fishing 
instruments in their hands, Without any ceremony 
they got into the drying pond and commenced fishing 
with tumult and elation. They completely ignored our 
presence and it appeared to us that we were meant 
to spectacle such encroachment with equanimity 
implying our tacit consent. The Muslim’ Sardar in our 
employ, tried to soothe our ruffled feelings in the 
evening, when.he told us that such rioting was only 
a part of a certain ceremony observed in the Amabasya 
day of every Agrahayana; this however failed to 
convince us at all. 

Fish in E. Pakistan is a natural and normal 
commodity. ° Villagers usually catch the same from 
any unprotected -water-bound place, free of cost. 
Others purchase it from the bazars at a low cost. But 
their number in proportion to the total population is 
very small. While returning via Goalanda on the 9th 
December night we found at least a hundred boxes, size 
4 ft. X 3 ft. x 34 ft. full of good quality fishes being 
hooked to Calcutta, together with about 2000 baskets 
of eggs, plantains and ginger by the Calcutta Mail. 


The 7th Dee. brought to us many peculiar business 
as of old. Encroachment of land by neighbours, 
dispute between successors, mutation of conveyance, 
documents of properties or proprietors who do not 
exist, were brought before us for settlement. Thase 
who owed us large sums of money in the shape of rent 
or otherwise made themselves searce. But cases of 
doubtful bonafides came up for hearing. This area 
is often under water and we were ready to remit renti 
of land under water. Still many ryots so affected 
preferred to slay away from us. Rent suits do not 
often take away land from the original owner—if ever 
it changes possession it is given through the ryot to 
another and not through the superior landlord. The 
more intelligent are feeding on the less gifted men. 


But the morning of the 8th Dec. brought the 
greatest shock of our lives. J-got up first to exclaim 
that his suit-case with its contents and used garments 
arrayed on its top was gone. P and C also found that 
their boxes too were gone. M was using his low hox 
as his side-pillow. so his was safe. But the greatest 
worry was the Indian Passports of J and P which too 
had disappeared. The four men on the verandah were 
roused and we discovered a Sindh near J’s bed. A 
vigorous search took us to a nearby shrub where the 
open boxes with the glittering red Indian Passports 
were found. This gave us no little comfort and we 


hastily made up a list of lost articles, worth about Rs. - 


900l- and sent the same to the Thana witha report of 
the incident. The Thana officer got this information 
within two hours. but the long list of the lost articles 
infuriated him, and he made some uncalled-for 
indecent and insolent remarks to the messenger of 
the letter regarding the gentlemen whose valuables 
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were stolen. In the next 24 hours that we were ihere, 
the police never arrived to cnquire. 


Our work continued and people who-cantc to 


offer lip sympathy for the loss were quietened by us. 


Haji Inu Munshi’s grandson-in-law, an M.A. of the 
Dacca University and the Headmaster of a school 
nearby came to sec us and narrated how he also had 
recently been robbed in his School Boarding of all his 
belongings. He too had shared the sume fate, ahd 
no police enquiry ‘had been held in his case as well. 

As we were going to bed in the night, according 
to P’s suggestion the guards commenced singing for 
us on the verandah—village ballads of various romantic 
stories and tunes. We enjoyed the songs and the 
lyrics in them immensely, and left the Kachari at 
dawn. Sarkarmahasaya was with us for the night and 
he with his train of assistants took us to a boat that 
was kept nearby on the branch of the Dhaleswari. 

Tue RETURN JOURNEY 

After a journey of a mile on the boat and a trek 
of about l4 miles cast over a big char, we got inlo a 
boat on the main stream of the Dhaleswari, We 
went southwards with the stream for about 13 miles 
(after passing Tilly and Tara, two important villages) 
and reached Beutha at about 12 noon on the right 
bank of the river. Manikganj, a subdivisional town 
of Dacca, was on the opposite left: bank. ‘Iwo 
wheeled horse-drawn carriages took us in about two 
and a half hours to Aricha, at a distance of about 15 
miles, the charge being Rs. 2|- per passenger. We 
rested at a botel, took tea and tiffin in the afternoon 
and was supplied with a meal of good quality at 
night at a cost of Re. 1l- per head. A steamer took 
us at 9 pat. to Goalanda in an hour- We had to 
remain at the station for the whole night, for the 
only train to Calcutta leaves in the morning und 
reaches Calcutta . in the evening. At Poradah, a 
Muslim gentleman, an advocte, coming from Dacca, 
sitting opposite to us in the train, took two toasts 
and a pot of tea for one on a tray from a turbanned 
vendor. The charge was declared to be as -|12!- but 
at the next stop the vendor grabbed a whole rupee 
from him in spite of protest. A doctor from Boalmari 
complained that a study of the Railway Time Table 
of E. Pakistan would show that journey in the state 
could be done only by spending almost double ihe 
time required previously. .There were no connecting 
trains In any junction. He showed me papers that he 
had moved the Karachi Parliament in this matter 
without result. l 

In the Time Table, Oct, 1953 issue, we read in the 
chapter containing description of important places to 
be visited in E. Pakistan, the following : 

“Daamrar: At Dhamrai, 15 miles to the north-west 
of Dacca lies the Durgah of Hazrat Mir Syed Ali 
Tabrezi, the pioneer among the Pirs who preached 
Islam im Dacca district. A few epigraphs have been 
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discovered at this place one of which dates back to 
1482 A.D.” 

“PAHJARPUR : Paharpur is three miles off from 

Jamalganj railway station on the broad gauge . 
It floorished from the 7th to the 12th century A.D. A 
coin issued in 788 A.D. attributed to the reign of 
Khalifa Haroon-ul-Raschid (786-809) has been discovered 
from the ruins of the Buddhist Vihara ‘there which 
is aScribed to the creation of Dharmapal. It suggests 
the existence of a close tie between this part of the 
country with Arab world . 

“MAHASTHAN GARH : This place has beeri identi- 
fied with Pundrabardhana or Pundranagar as referred 
to in records of the ard century B.C. to 12th century’ 
A.D. As a result of the excavation carried out by the 
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Archaeological Department important relics were found 
belonging to the different faiths, namely, Muslims, Bud- 
dhists and Hindus. The main site of interest is the old 
fort in which les the Durgah of Hazrat, Shah Sultan 
Balkhi ‘Mahi-Sawar, the ‘rider on fish’.” 

These observations are blatant imstances of 
suppresto veri and suggeslio falsi. 

By a separate train from Goalanda, P and C sa 
towards. North Bengal with the Sarkar and the cook. 
J was sitting in a corner of my compartment, half 
asleep or perhaps dreaming of the past days of his life 
which were never to return, Or was he thinking of 
the loss by theft which has been made so unendurably; 
bitter by the insolent, indecent aad unseémly remarks 
of the Thana Officer in E. Pakistan ? 


* 
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THE MESSAGE OF KALYANI 


Lad 


By Pror. 


Tus fiftyninth session of the Indian National Congress 
at Kalyani was of special significance from several 
points of view. At a time when the international 
situation is getting more complicated and our neigh- 
bour Pakistan is trying to negotiate with the United 
States of America for a Military alliance, the Con- 
gress once again reiterated its firm policy of non- 
alignment with any of the two Power Blocs in order 
to promote world peace and avoid tensions leading 
to disastrous wars. The Congress also underlined 
the need for National Unity and solidarity for meet- 
ing the “grave situation.” Jt was clearly pointed out 
that the real strength of a nation did not depend on 
merely the force of arms but on “unity, self-reliance 


and the social, economic and industrial development 


of the nation.” The ‘resolution on “Planning and 
Development” also emphasized the urgent need for 
quickening the pace of social “and economic pro- 
gress and drew special attention to the desirability 
of preparing the next Five-Year Plan from the bottom 
upwards with the fullest co-operation of the village 
Panchayats, village communities and local bodies so 
that it may be a People’s Plan in the best sense of 
the term. The resolution contained pointed reference 
to the need for far-reaching administrative reforms. 
“The rules of procedure, both at the. Centre and in 
the States, are elaborate and complicated and lead 
to delays.” The Congress, therefore, recommended 
that “early action should be taken in revising these 
rules, including those for the reeruitment of the 
Public Services and bringing them more in line with 
present-day conditions and the demands made upon 
the State for rapid action.” It was also admitted 
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that “improvement in village and small-scale indus- 
tries has been slow and demands greater attention, 
more ‘specially with a view to- providing employ- 
ment.” The last resolution entitled “Call to the 
Nation” was, undoubtedly, the most important. It 
called upon the people to “build up and strengthen 
the nation” through Unity and Self-reliance. Th 
wanted the country to “be prepared for austetity in 
the present,” so that seturity and fuller life might 
be available to the people in the future. Tne Con- 
gress recommended to the Government that “special 
development loans” be floated so that public works 
on a much larger scale might be initiated. “Such 
loans should suit the small investor so that a large 
number of people should associate themselves in 
this, as in other ways, in the great and co-operative | 
endeavour to build a strong and progressive nation.” 
The need for quick administrative reforms was 
emphasized by the Agra Session of the A-I.C.C. in 
July last year and it is gratifying to note that the 
Open Session at Kalyani also drew special attention 
to this very important problem. Ags the resolution 
points out, the rules and conventions of administra- 
tive procedure were framed “long prior to Indepen- 
dence and do not suit the conditions of a democratic 
State aiming at-a rapid development.” It is, there- 
fore, absolutely essential to overhaul the administra- 
tive machinery in order to make it a fit and worthy 
instrument for the requirement of a Welfare State. 
We are glad to learn from press reports that a top- 
ranking officer who is shortly to assume charge as the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of India ‘has al- 
ready been entrusted with the work of preparing a 
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definite scheme for re-orienting Public Administra- 
tion in this country. We have been repeatedly: 
urging on the Government to undertake such adminis- 
trative reforms and we are happy that the Kalyani 
Congress gave a clear lead in this direction. ‘We 
have also seen a recent circular of the Government 
in regard to the dress of officials. We welcome this 
circular because it underlines the need for changing 
the “neck-tie and stiff collar” mentality among pub- 
lic servants. But merely changing the -official dress 
will not do. Public servants must realise that they 
are now the servants of the people and must behave 
as such. Unless there is a psychological revolution 
among the publie seryices, it will be very difficult to 
push ahead with numerous development schemes for 
building up New India. We hope that the Govern- 
ments, both at the Centre and in the States, would 
give the highest priority to this aspect of the prob- 
lem and assure the publie that they are now out to 
render the administrative system more efficient and 
honest. Instead of entrusting this work to :officials 
alone, however top-ranking and distinguished they 
may be, it will be desirable to associate eminent 
public leaders with this highly important work. They 
may be able to make certain concrete suggestions 
which may not occur at all to those who are tiem- 
selves part and parcel of the administrative routine. 
Apart from amending the existing rules of procedure, 
we should also try to re-orient the system of 
administration in such a way that efficient and honest 
officers receive due encouragement and the inefficient 
and corrupt Government servants are speedily and 
effectively weeded out. The present routine is so 
“soulless” that it completely fails “to promote 
initiative, integrity and a sense of civic duty. 

In regard to the . economic programme, we are 
glad that the Open Session of the Congress admitted 
that progress in the sphere of village and small-scale 
industries has been slow. It is true that there has 
been some change in the attitude of the Union and 
State Governments towards the promotion of village 
and cottage industries. But the change has been 
hardly “visible” or effective. It is urgent for us to 
realise that merely tinkering with the problem will 
be of no avail. If the problem of Unemployment and 
Under-emplovment in the country is to be really. 
solved with a sense of urgency, it is absolutely essen- 
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tial to provide full scope for the development of 
village and small-scale industries on co-operative 
lines. Without a bold and radical policy in this 
direction, no substantial results could be achieved. 
As the Congress resolution has mentioned, the State 
must try to improve the technique of small-scale 
production and also demarcate “spheres” of manu- 
facture in order to eliminate unhealthy competition. 
As regards land reforms, the Congress resolution once 
emphasized that “future progress should envisage the 
completion of land reform so as to make the actual 
tillers of the soil the owners of the land.” We have 
also seen the latest circular of the Union Minister for 
Agriculture in- regard to the fixation of ceilings on 
land holdings. While we agree with him that the 
ceilings may not be “very low” to begin with, we 
would impress on him the desirability of encouraging 
such far-reaching land reforms rather than damp the 
initiative of State Governments. The emphasis 
should be on quickening the pace of progress and not 
on slowing it down with too many cautions. As we 
have often remarked, it is true that there are certain 
inherent dangers in moving fast; but it must be 
realised that the dangers in not moving fast enough 
are much greater, i =d 

During the last six years, India has achieyed 
remarkable results in the sphere of political, social 
and economic progress. It is very: wrong to under- 
rate our achievements which can compare very favour- 
ably with the achievements of any other country. in 
the world during the same period of time. But it 
will be suicidal to rest on our oars. We must conti- 
nue to move forward with faith, speed and urgency. 
We must try to achieve a social and economic revolu- 
tion in the ountry as quickly as possible. Time is of 
the essence. In a fast-moving world, we cannot afford 
to lag behind. . The Message of Kalyani is, therefore, 
the message of hard work, national solidarity, quick 
social and economie progress with a view to develop 
ihe internal strength of our Motherland. We are 
pledged to peace and democracy and we must show 
to the world that the path of democracy and non- 
violence is nobler and faster than the path of blood- 
shed, violence and totalitarianism. India must accept 
this challenge in a sense of humility but with a 
resolute “will that can move mountains ! 
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THE. TULASIDUTA KAVYA OF TRILOCHANA 
By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, rh». (London), Kavyatirtha, Fras. 


BENGAL has contributed, among other varieties, many devo- 
tional messenger, poems, the chief among which are the 
Manoduta (1) Kavya of Visnudasa, maternal uncle of 
Sri Chaitanya: Mahaprabhu, Manoduta (2) by Ramarama 
Sarman, a descendant of the above-mentioned Visnudasa, 
the Uddhavaduta of Madhava Kavindra Bhattacharya, 


the Uddhava-Sandesa and Hamsaduta of Rupa Gosvamin, 
the Padankaduta of Krishnanatha Sarvabhauma, the 
Gopiduta of Lambodara Vaidya, the Panthaduta of 
Bholanatha of Gangatikuri, etc. These Duta Kavyas 
may be considered as some of the best poems in the 
whole range of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 
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a Bengal 


‘ 


- Tulsiduta 
. published. 


*~ Some of the devotional Duta Kavyas composed in 
have not as yet been published. There are 
“really many Duta Kavyas which should be ably edited 
< and published in near future. 

We notice here one ‘such Duta Kavya, viz., the 
of Trilochana ‘which has not hitherto been 
This work was ,composed most probably in 
: the Saka year 1730.* 

The subject-matter of the work is the same as that 
of many other devotional poems composed in Bengal, viz 


the pangs of the Gopis of Vrindavana due to separatión 
from Sri. Krishna after his departure for Mathura. 


The poem begins with the description of a state of 


' confusion amongst the Gopis on account of the sudden 


_abseuce of Sri Krishna from Vrindavana : 


ava ara wasrafaata fasrefaar, 
mit ala awaft adivagn: awl! 


meamna area dea aefa | 
Fa Gay Yala aa angoen TTS N 
Whereas some of the Gopis are very much 


_ distressed and cannot console themselves, others are 


i simply unwilling to believe that Krishna could have left 





the Gopis of Vrindavana even for a while. 
asema aig faem ganga 

AAR ara: a AAA fea: | 

a areng aise AYNATA Beal 
agge mafiaan: aaga: n on.. 


Some Gopis, therefore, keep on constantly roaming 
in the Vrindavana forest. 


Some other Gopi accuses Sri Krishna of telling lies 


+9 those who, he himself professed, were dearest to him, 
atid therefore, she comes to the conclusion that it is 
no wonder that many saints would tend to disbelieve in 
the Vedas as they were nothing but his (Krishna’s) 
‘utterances, and consequently many individuals also would 
follow suit. 


area Pafaq Saanaa qetacaad 

AT AAA J AAN AJAT TÁRTA | 
zenn angie aen ea 
qaraqa à aaa a gaataà ARATTA Ik N 
anami afay aged agacar 
arcaratgaaran ae Zera | 

qag Rat Brag sarafa ea 

aT aini wafa aaa Jaq gga 24 U 


ea a et e aa o 


< ar% saaga (2) afatafaarracaring gaẸÌ 
Ware aade -EFAA Bat gaT: | 

FAT MASNER EATIE, sasda: 
sts: FETAL faataa gd gd queries i 


K. Unfortunately the first line of the verse carries 
ta dubious sense and is not very clear. 






y 


Sie oOo oa u 


Stet ee e A k 


: SENT DEERE 


Lamenting thus, the’ Gopis come- across a Tulasi 
plant whom they desire to send as a messenger to Sri 
Krishna. . The Tulasi leaf, the Gopis say, is deater io 
Sri Krishna even, than Lakshmi herself, and therefore. 
undoubtedly. the Tulasi would be able to bring back 
Sri Inrishna to Vrindavana. : 


zaafa faam sale aitsi 
waite ga fee gA TA | 
aearefa fas wad ad at 

qå carr agga Aaa ks 


Thus, the Gopis entreat the messenger Tulasi to 
help them in their extreme distress as their greatest 
friend. He should not go alone on this journey. They 
would rather entreat him to have as his companion the 


_ ‘Ghandana-gandha’ (the Scent of Sandal) and Devotion. 


Nor should the Tulsi hesitate to leave Vrindavana, 
because Vrindavana is said to exist wherever the Tulasi 
tesides : 


arena aa afters ate atta 
gaa gala cafa aa qa | 

geata fanfed hafiza 

qaa à fraag aay J 1 LÂ n 


Here, the Gopis assign reasons why they choose the 
Tulasi as their messenger, and not the Manas (Mind) or 
the Foot-print of Sri Krishna as messenger. 


maa ci afg aaa ARE {% aata 

ater gera n ARA RAA | 

fe aemfa: skannara aa 

qita fvafa ga: axanafageay n 8s n 
arel afi fanaa fagaga 
aaen fai fe afa ax feoge sa 
ASFA a YAGA MAIAT HAAT 

qara: fe vata afat cie ni a TCT: WCU, 


Then they warn the messenger not to disclose their 
message to Lord Krishna at an unsuitable hour and 
impart their message tactfully in order that their object 
might be fulfilled without fail. 


The beauty of this messenger poem is ihat it is 
full of devotional fervour and is written in a very lucid 
style that would very much appeal to all devotees in 


particular. The importance of the Tulasi leaf as one 
of the essential ingredients of worship of the 
- Vaishnavas has also been beautifully brought out. The 


casual references of the poet to his predggessors, such 
as the authors of the Manoduta and the Padankaduta, 
are also of absorbing interest. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN INDIA: By S. V. 
Kogekar and A. Appadorai, Published by Premier 
Publishing Company, Delhi. 1953. Pp. 110. Price Rs. 5. 

Of the three papers comprising this work, the first 
(originally published in- the- international Social 
Science Bulletin, 1952) and the second (published in 
Contemporary Political Science, Unesco, 1950) seek 
respectively “to evaluate the main trends of political 
science studies in India” and to survey the work done 
in this-field in the country during the past 30 years, 
while the third and the longest paper (prepared iw 


1951. and published here forthe first time) attempts . 


“a comprehensive report. on. the teaching of political 
science in India in all its aspects.” (Preface, p. i). The 
authors, while conscious of a certain amount of over- 
lapping in their work, claim that it provides “a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the present position of the 
study, teaching and research in the subject of political 
science in India.” A perusal of this work suffices to 
show that this claim is largely justified. The authors’ 
surveys of the published works of Indian scholars 
under three heads with some sub-divisions (pp. 2-6) 
and under four heads (pp. 18-31) ate fairly exhaustive, 
while the third. paper gives us the most complete fac- 
tual description (illustrated with elaborate statistics). 
of the existing condition of political science studies in 


this country. The value of this work has been consider-- 


ably enhanced by its penetrating analysis of the ten- 
dencies and characteristics of the contributions of 
Indian scholarship in the field concerned’ and of the 
factors shaping the same. As the author of the: frst 
paper justly points out, “Political science studies. in 
-India present the picture of a rootless growth” (p. 1), 
for mainly beeause “of the selfish policy of the British 
rulers in the past, “the political scientist generally was 
isolated from the main currents of thought, action and 
administration around him” and was perforce com- 
pelled. “to direct his attention to the past and the future, 
rather than to the present, except to the- limited 
extent of constitutional developments” (p. 2). Other 
factors contributing to the same lamentable\result are 
“the linking. up of” political science studies with the 
University syllabus for various examinations and the 
*all-too-meéagre resources devoted to the building up of 
departments of political science in our Universities” 
(p. 6). For, ag the author explains, the syllabuses were 
largely influeritted. by the corresponding courses in the 
British Universities thus leading to an exaggerated 
emphasis on British ‘to the neglect of Indian thought 
and practice. Again, it is a fact that “there are no 
institutions solely devoted to “research - in political 
science in this country and the urge for research has 
come neither from Government nor from other public 


“oan 


branch of history or 
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bodies” (p.'7). Turning to still another factor, the author 
points out (p. 11) how political science has suffered by 
being treated in the University courses till lately as a 
economics with the resulting 
neglect of its aspects connected with psychology, socio- 
logy and the theory of law. Repeating in part the same 
observations, the author of the secoad paper points 
out (p. 16) that “the central defects in the thinking 
and teaching on political science in this country” con- 
sist in the fact “that they do not take imto account 
those features of the social and, political organisation 
im the country which should obviously be taken into 
account In an adequate theory of the State.” 


Without detracting from the high merits of this 
work, we may be permitted to make a few obserya- 
tions. Under the head of Indian contributions to the 
study of Publie Administration (p. 27), one misses any 
reference to the important work of ‘Dr. P. Saran 
entitled “Provincial Government of the Mughals.” To 
this we have to add that the list of Indian writers on 
politiéal theory (p. 18 footnote)’ is somewhat out-of- 
date, as it is silent about the important publication of 
Prof. K. P. Mukherji of the Bombay. University. 
entitled The State (Madras, 1952) which was reviewed 
by us in the last number of The Modérn Review.. 
Again, the author’s characterization of the salient 
features of Ancient Indian political theory (pp. 19-20) 
is somewhat one-sided or even inaccurate and mis- 
leading, as when we are told that it is “essentially a à 


-theory of the art of Government,” that it invests the 


State with the ultimate spiritual purpose of procuring 
moksha through dharma, artha and kama, that it con- 
ceives Society (sic) as a.conception which guides every 
living member in the-performance of. his functions, 
that'it contemplates. Government to be bound by 
natural law and lastly, that it makes political power 
a trust with the sovercion acting as the agent of the 
common good. - | 
f U; N. GHOSHAL 

THE INDIAN CULTURE—Mahendra: Jayanti 
Volume: Edited by Dr. Mati Lal Das. Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by Bharat Sanskriti Parisat, ` 30-6 C, Doctor 
Lane, Caleutla-l4. Pp. 384. Price Rs. 10. : 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar is ‘an erudite scholar, 
and is universally respected both in the East and the: 
West as an able interpreter of ' the true spirit’ of 
Indian culture, and as a ‘cultural ambassador of 
India’s philosophy and mysticism to the West. It- was 
a happy idea to celebrate the 65th birthday ‘of the 
eminent scholar .by presenting him’ with a collection 


‘of essays by different scholars ; and the volume ‘under 


review is .the result. Twenty-five different essays, from 
the late Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 


the pen’ of scholars like ; 
Si; Anilbaran Roy, Dr. Haridas Chowdhury, Dr. Mati 


~ 


ETAR a aR Ug o efa 3 ee uM 
O88 aa i i i 
zi &, ; 


“the dropping of the atomic bombs 
and Nagasaki) was not so much the last military act: 


Lal Das cévering varied subjects like Hindu culture 


ny Euro-America,, Sankara’s Interpretation of the 
Gita,, Kundalini Yoga, A Dose of Gandhism, Sri 
Aurobindo—a Mystic or Philosopher ?, complete the 
book. A seeker after the spiritual message and the 
rich cultural heritage of India will find in this book 
a storehouse of information and illuminating light’ on 


its different aspects. The get-up of the book iss good, 


and the price moderate; and it should find a place 
in every cultured Household. f 


oooh M. Darra’ 
| COMMERCE ANNUAL NUMBER, 1953: Pub- 
lished by Commerce (1935) Lid... Royal Insurance 


Buildings, 12-14, 
Price Rs,_7-8, i 

The Commerce Annual Number is too well- 
known to enquire any introduction. This Number 
contains a comprehensive review of important deve- 
lopments- in the sphere of finance, industry and 
commerce during 1953. 
useful by- the businessmen, economists and students 
of economics. The atticles, “India and the World 
Bank,” by Eugene R. Black, “Task before IMF,’ by 
Ivar Rooth, “Role of Commercial Bank in Indus- 
trial Finance,” by’ 5. T. Sadasivan, “Outlook for 
Jute Industry,” -by-K. D. Jalan, ete., will be found 
interesting and informative. 

ae . K, N. C. 

SOVIET CIVILISATION: By Corliss Lamoni. 
Published by Philosophical Library, New York: Price 
5 dollars: l 

The individual learns by experience. Humanity 
does not. It i why two world wars in .our life-time 
notwithstanding the world is again sailing dangerously 


near the maelstrom. A cold war, which may dévelop. 
> any day into a shooting war, is already on 


It started 
before the end of World War II. In the I words of 


Prof. P. M. S. Blackett of Manchester University, 
(on Hiroshima 


of the Second World War as the first major operation 
of the cold diplomatic war with Russia.” The mutual 


jealousy, hatred and suspicion of the U.S.A. and the 


U. 5. S. R.—the twin colossi that dominate the world 
scene and hold the destiny of mankind in the hollow 
of their hands—are the greatest threat to the world- 
peace. A true friendship between the two can be 
built only wheg they have known each other. Mutual 
understanding will be followed by a spirit of genuine 


friendship and tolerance. 


My. Corliss Lamont’s Soviet Civilisation is an 


-~ honest attempt to create .the-~much-needed Russo- 


` Indicated above and the result 


American understanding. In ten chapters running to 
a little over 400 pages, the author gives a sober and 
eritical analysis of the Soviet constitution, Soviet 
ethnic democracy, economi¢ and cultural progress of 
Soviet Russia, Soviet foreign policy and the like. He 
also- discusses the foreign policy of the U. S. A. and 
points out the dangers’ of that policy. 

To understand Soviet Russia one must carefully 
remember that it is neither a heaven nor a hell and 
that it is a land of extraordinary “complexities with 
177 races and ethnic groups, more than 125 different 
languages and dialects and 40 religious sects. One 
should further bear in mind the historical and 
cultural background of Soviet Russia and also the 
fact that in comparing that ^ country with . others 
allowances must be made for historical relativity. 

Mr. Lamont has been guided by the principles 
is a very readable 


Veer Nariman Road, Fort, Bombay-1. 


This volume will be found’ 


‘with the Soviet bloc. 
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account of the U. S. S. R. We might go further an 
say that his work under review is one of the very 
few really good books on Soviet Russia. He points 
out that those who condemn the Soviet experiment 
as a failure and horrible: menace ignore the fact that 


popular and national. upheavals . cannot. be correctly 


judged before they “have: had an opportunity to 
work themselves .out, -to -correct their cruelties and 
erudities to’ fulfil the generous ideals of- “their 
founders.” We agree, > po 
- Mr. Lamont ċontends and_rightly at that that 
the Soviet foreign policy has always aimed'at peace. 
War propaganda has ‘been actually. banned all 
throughout the U.S.S.R. The U.S.A.—the Govern- 
ment and the Press—has, on the other -hand, un- 
Jeashed a blatant war propaganda against the 
U.S.S.R. (pp. 336-54). Corliss Lamont ~an American 
himseli—must be a. very bold’ fan “to throw -the 
spot-light of reality upon some of the -vital features 
of Soviet” and American policies.’ He fully exposes 
the shortsightedness of the latter and the dangers 
underlying the same. “What many ‘Américans in 
particular seem unable to grasp is the indigenous 
origin, the. fundamental motivation and the broad- 
scope of revolutionary movements which have been 


sweeping into the vacuum left by the downfall of the 


Axis and achieving state power throughout much of 
Europe and Asia.” (p. 321). . ~ 
America seems to be itching .for a showdown 
‘Even if America wins the 
possible East-West war, there would be a breakdown 
of national states throughout Europe and Asia, with = 
local ‘dictatorships and terrorist gangs taking their 
place. In the meanwhile, American” policy is forcing 
“Western Europe farther and. farther to the left 
instead of rescuing it from the Communists.” (p. 375). 
The U.S.A. has lined up as allies a large number 
of fascist or semi-fascist governments: dedicated to 
violence, terror and tyranny, such as, seventeen Latin 
American dictatorships of quasi-dictatorships (ex-- 
cluding Guatemala, Mexico and Uruguay), Greece, | 
Turkey, France, South Africa, Spain, Japan, Formosa 
and the like. Ey , 
.The world is in a revolution . -and ` cannot be 
bought off with dollars. “Communists exploit the 
situation . . . The revolutions which. are brewing are 
not, however, Communist in origin nor will they end 
even if Soviet Russia is crushed. in war.” (p. 321). 
The- spread of Communism can be checked only- by 
far-reaching social and- economie” reforms which will 
do away: with poverty, unemployment, depression 
and the whole gamut of them. Mr. Truman’s own 
words bear quotation in this context: “If we could 
help the people of the Orient to get a well-balanced 
diet . e just“that one change would have more 
impact on the whole world than‘ all the armies and 
battles in history.” 
The policy-makers of the U.S.A. as well as of | 
the U.S.S.R. will do well to ‘remember, “Above all, 
nations is humanity.” Mr. Lamont is of opinion that 


-in spite of the defects and drawbacks of the American 


and the Soviet systems, in spite of the past mistakes 
and mutual disagreements of the two Governments, 
“they can come to an intelligent over-all agreement 
that will stop the drift towards war and turn the 
tide instead in the direction of peaceful co-existence 
between the two countries and between the capitalist 
and Communist blocs in general” (p. 409). 
We commend the volume to all’ students 
world-affairs and international relations, — as 
SupHansu BIMAL MUKHERJI 


of 


SAGE OF SEVAGRAM: By Srimati Chitra 
Desat. With a Forewbrd by Sri Hansa Mehta. Pub- 
lished by Bharat Prakasam, 4 Pitha Cross Lane, 
Bombay 1. Pp. 176. Price Rs. 3. . 


This .book was originally an essay on .Mahatma 


Gandhi written for the competition organised by the - 


Mahadevbhai Trust Committee. In the Foreword, it 
is truly said that the life and teachings of Gandhiji are 
condensed here in one hundred typed pages and that 
it is a good achievement, since not a single important 
event has been omitted from Gandhiji’s life. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part 
gives a sketch of his life and the secdnd deals with 
his personality and teachings. The biographical part 
-is short but comprehensive and the second part dis- 
cusses Gandhijis ideas on God, religion, love, non- 
vidlence, prayer, Brahmacharya, future India, ete, 
The authoress rightly observes that Mahatmaji had 
a dynamic personality and his character was a 
wonderful blend of opposites. The book reads like an 
interesting story and is readable from beginning‘ to 
end, It deserves a wide circulation. i 

l SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


THE INTEGRAL YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO, 
Part 1: By Rishabhchand. Published by Sri Auro- 
bindo Ashram, Pondichery. June, 1958. Pp. 1954, 
Double crown 1/16. Price Rs. 8, paper bound. 


The author is an well-known interpreter of the 
Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. ‘This book is complete 
in nine chapters. being essays which appeared serially 
in the Mother India. ‘They deal with the fundamen- 
tals, i.e, bases and preliminaries of Integral Yoga, 
leaving out its details, developmenis and the consum- 
mation which the author proposes to develop in part 
two of the book. He has put. more stress on the 
Psychological and Spiritual side of the Sadhana than 
on mere metaphysical discourse. This makes it more 
useful to the ordinary man. Integral Yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo aims at the integration and transformation 
of all the parts. of the being of man and their perfect 
aitunement to the Supreme Divine Will, in individual 


and collective humanity. 

Yoga in India has been ‘practised from time 
immemorial in two popular forms: Physiological and 
Psychological, as-well as in a third uncommon form— 
the Spiritual. It was Brahmananda Keshub Chunder 
Sen who for the first time in recent times took to the 
Spiritual form of Yoga which Sri Aurobindo has pur- 
sued. Brahmananda -enunciated and _ practised 
Synthesis of Yoga,-individually and collectively as 
early as 1872-74 and founded a new Social Order for 
the same. In this set-up we refer the author to Keshub’s 
works on Brahmagitopanishad, Yoga—Objective and 
Subjejetive and Upadesas (10 parts) and the records 
of their sadhana which form a beautiful counterpart 
to the study of Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga. ` Sri 
Aurobindo’s message, as the author has_ shown,- has 
harmonised the past and the present and has a prac- 
tical value for us all which cannot be denied by any 


one. 
\ Sarr KUMAR CHATTERJI 


ELEMENTS OF JAINISM: By A. C. Sen, M.A. 
D.Phil. (Hamburg). Indian Publicity Society, 21, 
Balaram Ghose Street, Caleutta. 1963. Double crown 
1/16 size. Pp. 78. Price Rs. 5: ` : 

Though Buddhism has played rather a dominant 
role in the etiltural evolution of -India the varied 
nature of her glorious past cannot be fully realised 
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. the plough and the guerille’s rifle,” 


the Kuomintang” : : 
chance upon a Red Army commander (he, inciden- - 
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-unless one possesses a good. general knowledge of - 


Jainism which made indeed a solid contribution to- 
the growth of the idea of ahimsa (non-violence) and - 


existed even before Buddhism. This primarily gives: 


importance to a publication like the -brochure under - 


review. In it the author has given in brief the life 


history of. the Jaina Mahavira together with a suc- — 
cimet account of the essential features of Jainism, its - 


sects, monastic order, sacred texts, religio-philoso- 


phieal treatises, and other relevant matters. 
what other scholars wrote before. 


famous Prof. Schubring of Germany, has 


tive and useful ‘to them, and for this, 
surely deserves congratulation. 


MONOMOHAN GHosH 


IN THE IMAGE OF MAO TSE-TUNG: By K. 
A. Abbas. People’s Publishing House Lid, Bombay. ~ 


1958. Pp. 105. Price Rs, 2-4, 


This curious little book is the result of 
Indian - Goodwill Mission on- the occasion of that 
country’s national celebrations in 1951. Mr. Abbas 


But it . 
should not be considered to be merely a summary of ` 
The author, being * 
&-specialist. in Jainism and having for his teacher the. 
here and | 
there offered criticism of earlier views which may be ~ 
said to require revision. This imparts additional valuc “ 
to the publication meant for general readers. It may. ~ 
be hoped that this small work will prove to be attrac- _ 
the writer - 


the p 
_ author’s five-week “visit to China as a member of the : 


utilised this opportunity by personally meeting “a — 


strange assortment. of Heroes and Heroines” 
played their expected role during China’s recent 
struggle for independence. 


It appears.remarkable how Mr. Abbas, the power- E 
ful writer that be is, has easily and quickly assi- | 
milated the all-too-well-known idiosyncrasies of that - 


peculiar brand- of lush paper-backed literature that 
today assails us on every side and clutters our. book- 
stalls without let or- hindrance. 
after the true-beating Communist heart with plenty 
of “labour heroes and heroines,” “hands 


“poor peasant 
(if 


lation? in factories and on farms, 
turned worker tymed. revolutionary” 


—all liberally punched in. Contradictions exist and one 


who . 


For here is a book | 


that wield ` 
“patriotic emu- 


you know. < 
what this is), “model workers” and. “wall newspapers” _ 


such is at p. 84: where we have a, categorical avowal ~ 


that the Red: Armymen are “quite a different kind a 
. of the © 


. not at all like the bandits . 
at, yi. 29, however, we 


soldiers . . 
fortunately 
tally, “looked more of a scholar than a soldier”) 
who, in his anxiety to prove his 
Chinese villagers, “orders that the local Jandlord’s cow 
be killed and its meat served” to them. Banditry, 


apparently, has conveniently shifting meanings in the | 


Communist dictionary. 
At another place (p. 61) Mr. Abbas reverently 
quotes a young Chinese “labour heroine” as saying : 


duty of every one of us to 


increase production by 
working not only harder, but more efficiently.” 


The 


tragedy is that when, in an adjoining country, much 


the same words are uttered by another great little, 
hard-working and crystal sincefe person, 
patriotic as any in the world, they just do not carry 
any conviction, or in any event, are not 
heard or obeyed. j 


Š Ramesy K. GBPSHAL 


` 


bonafide to poor | 


“You see, Chairman Mao has told us that it is the | 


who is as - 


fit to be | 


ao 


MEN WITHOUT WORK: By Di. N. Das, Ph.D. 
(Lond.), ICS. Published by the Eastern Economist, 
Lid., 52, Queensway, New Delhi. Pp, 1-44. Price Re. I. 


The problem of unemployment has assumed 
serious proportions and signs are not wanting to 
ividicate that it is likely to expand in dimensions 
in the near future. The number of the unearning 
“dependents of all ages in India is 167,450,000 and 
there can be no complacency over the matter any 
longer. In spite of the Five-Year Plan having 
achieved a good deal of success in other spheres, it 
_has failed to touch even the fringe .of the problem and 
it has had to be revised to open out new avenues~of 
employment for the masses. 


“Various ways and mieans have been ‘Buggested 
from different quarters some, of which, if acted upon 
boldly and expeditiously; would yield good results. 
The author who has made a special study of the 
problem has analysed the different aspects of both 
rwal and urban unemployment and has. 
suggested somewhat different remedies for “each of 
them. .He has not failed to take dué-notice of the 
“fantastic” growth of population... ' Though he has 
‘not overlooked the’ importante of “control of the 
birthrate,” he looks to “promoting a rate of econo- 
mic development which would be high enough t° 
make total’ real income’ increase faster. than the 
‘growth of population.” Even if this obiective can 
‘be achieved, the need of ‘birth-control will be a para- 
mount necessity. According to the: learncd author, 
while the State should adopt a direct employment 
poliċy, it- shonld also ‘guide its social and economic 
policies so as to create conditions necessary for an 
increase in employment.. We commend this booklet 
for. proper appreciation by appropriate authorities. 

Katt CHARAN Guosi’ 


WORK. WEALTH AND WAGES: Bu E. F.-Row 
_ and P.C. Wren. Published. by K. and J. Cooper”: Bom- 
bay. Second edition. Pages 108. Price As. 12. 


This elementary book to give in simple words the 
ideas of Economic ‘Science is eminently suitable for 
boys having some knowledge of English. A book in 
‘one’s mother tongue js however more suitable ‘now-a- 
‘days when English has been given second place in 
the study’ of languages. 

: A. B. 


_WHERE THERE IS A WILL: By 
“Barbanell. Rockhff Publishing Corporation, 
Dorset. Buildings, Salisbury Square, London; 
` 1952.: Pp. 168. Price 9s. 6d, 


The author - deals’ in this ook with the infinite 

. possibilities that he hidden within the life of. every 
man whoever he may be and illustrates his point 
with copious examples. He believes that everybody 
can live a fuller; richer and ‘happier life if he cares to 

regulate. his life -by ‘studying earnestly the rules of 
‘Nature and. the powers of the Mind. The chapters on 
“Mind and Body,’. ‘The Will tò Live? ‘The Glory of 
Life’ and ‘Man, Know Thyself? -are eminently read- 
- able. -The price seems to be a bit too high. 
B. K. Sean 


l PRINCIPLES OF FABRIC STRUCTURE: By 
A. M. Banerji, A.G.W.I. Published by Vidya Prakasha, 
49, Mahanirvan Road, Calcutia. Price Rs. 48. 


This abridged edition with copious illustrations 
will be. of great usé not only-to students and techni. 
cians of fibre technology, but to dealers of cloths also. 


DUTTA 

Maurice 
Lid. 
C. 4. 


.sorts of construction’ of cloths: 


rightly | 


' Singhi Jain Series No. 24. Published 6 


Ph.D. Singhi Jain Series, No. 


namely, Gujarati. 


THE MODERN REY IEW FOR MARCH, 1954 


Déscription of yarns used, thas not béen given in all 
which would have 
RERE explanation to laymen even. 

SARADA CHARAN E NENN 


KUMBHA-MAHA-MELA : Compiled by Bhakti- 
Tirtha Umesh ‘Chandra Chakravar ty. Yo be had of 


Shree. Shree Kali Mandir, 85, Amherst Street - -( North), ; 


Caleutla-9. Price four annas. 


In this book dedicated with tears, to the memory 
of the more than 500 men, women and children of 
Hindu faith, the author, a scholar of Hindu Shastras, 
traces from. times beyond history, the history of the 
Kumbha „Mela, with care, quoting the Vedas and the 
Puranas, to illustrate his arguments. 
breaks out into a hymn in praise of our Motherland, 
a fit ending to a great theme. The Ashfam deserves 
all the help that Hindus: of all creeds can render 


unto it. 
SURESIT CHANDRA De B 
` SANSKRITIC i 
PAUMASIRI CHARIU OF DIVYADRISHTI 


DHAHILA : Edited by Profs. Madhusudan C. Modi, 
M.A.,. LLB. and.-Harivallabh C. Bhayani, M.A. 
y Singht Jain 
Shastra Shikshapith, Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, Bombay 
Price Rs. 4-12. 


NANPANCHAMIKAHAO OF 
Editor: Prof. Dr. 


MAHESV ARASURI: 
Amritalal Savchand Gopani, M.A., 
25. Publisher: Singhi 
Jain Shastra Shikshapith,, -Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. Price Rs. 7-4, 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which has already earned 
reputation by the publication of scholarly critica] editions 
of important texts belonging to the rich literature. of the 


Jains presents here similar editions of two. old‘ works in. 


Apabhramsa and .Prakrit. Of these the author of the 
Paumasiri Chariu was a descendant of Magha, the well- 
known Sanskrit poet, who composed the Sisupalavadha. 
He might have flourished some time about’ the 9th and 
10th century of the Christian era.‘ The edition is based 
on the only known—but very old—MS. of the work found 
in Patan. .Detailed information about the MS. and its 
orthographic peculiarities are pointed out by Prof. Modi.. 
The text as printed embodies the emendations of the 
inaccuracies of the MS. which are recorded in the foot- 
notes. Prof. Bhayani contributes a note on the 
language ‘and metres of the work drawing attention to 
the «characteristics of the Apabhramsa language as well 
as the Charita Kavyas, ‘A running summary of the 
work section by -section and short notes, textual and 
exegetical,. have addéd to the utility of the edition.. 

The edition of the Nanapanchamikahao is based’ on 
the collation of four MSS. of which one which is stated 
to have been copied from a MS. dated 1009 or 1109 V.S. 
marks the lower limit of the date of the ‘author. In 
a long introduction the learned editor deals inter alia 
with the characteristic features of the work, especially 
with reference to similar other. works in Jain literature. 
Three .valuable indices (e.g., of Subhasitas, of proper 
namés and of i words) | are. appended | to the 
edition. 


The’ sates will be helpful to` Eo ni for the 
language of the. introductions“ which is a regional one, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


p- BENGALI 
NIRJHAR-SANGIT : By Projjwala Nihar Bheritti, 
3-1 M. Chhidam Maudi Lane, Caleutta-6. Price As. F2. 


A book of sweet Melodious ¥erses, particularly 
refreshing at a time when jarring and obscure com- 
~positions. try to pass as oo 


BD. N. MOOKERJEA 


- MINDI | 


SAYANI KANYA SE: By Narhari Parekh, 
Published by Navajivan Prakashan M andi, Akmed- 
abad. Pp. 119. Price Re. 1. ae 


This is the second Hindi edition of the author’s 
“Fetters to a Wise Girl 'Daughter) ,” which in the original. 
Gujarati has already run into sever al editions and has been, 
warmly welcomed and highly valued by those for whom 
the book is primarily intended, namely, girls in the 
adolescent stage, confronted with problems of personal 
hygiene, marriage, choice of husband, family. The letters 
were written in-the first instance to the author’s own 
daughter and her companions.. 
them a raré quality of approach to and understanding of, 
the delicate, and dificult problem of sex, which at that 
particular age, is a live but, alas! little- understood issue. 
Gandhiji’s, Mahadevabhai’s ‘and Kaka Kelelkar’s auxiliary 
contributions on the subject have enhanced the value of 
the book: tenfold. The book should be translated inte 
every principal Indian language and placed in the hands 
of every adolescent girl. 


G.M. 


They have, therefore, in, .- 
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GUJARATI - 
C1); JIVAN DWARA SHIKSHAN: By Shiwa- 
bhai Gokulbhat Patel. Paper cover. Po. 154, Price 


Re. 

D “GHARMAKSHI: By Bansidhar H. Gandhi. 
Paper cover. Pp. 42. Price seven annas. 

(3) KHEDUTNO CHOPDO: By Maganbhai P.. 
Deasi. Paper cover. Pp. 44. Price Re. 
.' All published by the Gujarat Vidyapiha, Ahmed» 
abad, 1949, 1950. 

(1) Education threugh Living Ones Life, shortly 


put, the maxim “Live and. Learn,” “has. been exemplified 


in this book.‘ Country youths and village boys have 


‘been educated in this way by their Acharya Shivabhai ` 


Patel, in the village of Bochasan, in various subjects: 
cooking, cleanliness, hostel life, handicrafts, self- 
education ‘and numerous others. It is a most interest- 
ing and instructive experiment approvéd by „Gandhiji, 
Sardar Patel and others. (2) The. House Fly is poten- ` 
tially a great enemy of mankind, and carrier of poison. 
The structure of its body and its habits are explained 
here ` in very simple language -to acquaint readers with 
the nuisance it spreads and tells them as to how to 
avoid the harm it is capable of doing. The fly has-its 
uses also, €.g., by collecting’ in large numbers at & 
particular spot, it indicates ‘where: dirt and unhygienic 
conditions exist. It is a pointer to those who are 
interested in running dirt and dung-heaps. (8) "The 
Account Book of the Agriculturist is a book which if 
the agriculturist. writes it up as is indicated in the 
instructions given in it-Is sure to prove of great help 
to himself in finding the administration of his affairs. 
In addition, it is intended to furnish statistics at large _ 
fer not only the village concerned but the world at 

large. : K. M. J 





PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
HOLY MOTHER CENTENARY - NUMBER <- 


” The ensuing March i issue of the PRABUDDHA BHARATA, will be a special, Number to 


commemorate the first Birth Centenary of the Holy 
consort of Sri Ramakrishna. It will contain a good number of interesting and learned articles 


Mother, the illustrious spiritual 


on the several aspects of the Life and Teachings of the Holy Mother and on the ideals and 
vole of women. in Indian national life down from the Vedic times, 


Among the Contributors to the Number : Hon'ble Justice P. B, Mukharjt : Dr. A. y. Rao, 


M.A, Ph.D. ; Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty, MA. ; 
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Pags 160. 


Printed on Imitátion Art Paper | 
Profuséely Illustrated 


Sri C. C. Biswas; Dr. 8. O. Chatterjee, 
an many other. distinguished writers from 
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Price Rs. 3. 
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Lin Yutang . 

This interesting: and appreciative study of 
. Lin Yutang, interpreter ‘of the East to the 
əst, is by Baldoon Dhingra of the Education 
partment of Unesco at Paris. He writes in 


e Aryan Poth: 


Lin Yutang fits his own definitions of an ideal man 

> is not a perfect man, but only “a. likeable, reason- 
e Human being,” Of importance, in the sense of 
w and social ladder-climbing, he is quite innocent. 
. Yutang is content to ‘be a man of no importance. 
dreads “the decay bred by the inertia of achievement 
he decrepitude of routine. For him civilization does 
_ ¥est on the quality of its inventions but solely on 
fervour that goes to the making of them. 

His father bequeathed him ‘the gift of true laughter 
ich is an index of ‘tolerance, humility, and a faith 
the ultimate decencies and in the high purpose which 
ne makes them significant. Genuine laughter is 
ossible to the mean, the stupid and the mentally 
eped. Lin’s laughter is not a crackling of thorns 


ler a pot but always an expression of joy. It blows 
oss men’s souls like a spring wind and brings 
‘eshment in. its wake. This laughter becomes a 


isuring rod of the good life, a norm of civilization. 
iş with a iwinkle in his eye, tells 5 you he prefers to - 
e no photographs published so as. to retain his 
aders’ illusion of him aè'ʻa grand old man of the 
it, with a flowing beard.” For he has no wish 
atever to impress or to create an impression. He 
not stomach ceremonious restraint and loves to bë. 
ease in the company of those who will let him. For 
“to, bé natural is to be in heaven,” he says. 

One of a family of eight, Lin Yutang was born in 
4 in South China, in a beautiful old city of the 
vince of Fukien. 
rble arches, each a monument to some great man 
n in the town. Of his grandmother and’ his parents 
says: 

“My grandmother was a peasant woman and, being 
extraordinary physical prowess, could hold a dozen 
n at bay and drive them out of the village at the 
nt of a bamboo pole. “My father was once a peddler - 
swectmeants, a seller of rice at the prisons and an 
asiondl bamboo-shoot seller in his childhood. He 
sw what it was to carry’ a burden on his shoulders, 
l he continually told ys* these stories, “especially his 
‘erience ‘under an. unmetciful master; as lessons in 
rity to. his children. His sympathy was always with 
poor and even in. his old age he almost fought a 
try tax collector who wanted to collect one hundred 
1 twenty- cash for a- bundle of fuel that took an old 
n three days to cut from the hillside to carry about 
ity miles to the fair to. sell for two hundred cash. 
r mother was the .simplest of ‘souls, and although 
ng a pastor’s. wife gave her a high position, in that 
age, she didn’t know what assuming airs meant. 2 
Lin’s father was a Presbyterian minister. He was a 
n of vision, possessed of an abundant vitality, and a 


-for a knowledge of the outside world. 
avidity all available foreign. 


Its main street is majestic with. 


In those 


sense of humour that mever deserted- him. 
days, when people little cared what went on beyond the 
village boundaries, Lin’s father evinced a great . thirst 


_. He read with. 
classics translated into 


Chinese. And he saw in them an undiscovered world. 


It is this experience of different cultures, this knowledge: 


beyond village huts, that he felt he would like his 
children to share. From his. pastor’s pittance Lin’s 
father squeezed every cent to send his elder son to St. 
John’s University in Shanghai. There, after acquiring 
a scholarship a year or two-later,. Lin joined his brother. 
At this stage Lin had but a smattering of English and 
school days in Amoi had been lack- lustre ones, for the 
want of books’ and a library had rendered the years 
stale and unprofitable.. At Shanghai he made rapid 
strides in the English language and graduated in 1916. 
The next three years were spent in the Tsing Hua 
University, teaching English. - In 1919 Lin married and 
the young couple, ripe for ean fields, proceeded. to the 
U.S.A. Here, in the wonderful Harvard University, 
“Lin realized’ for the first time the unbounded riches of 
a magnificent library. He drank as deep as he could 
of its treasure trove of wisdom and, in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, concentrated on Comparative 
Literature. He -received his M.A. in 1920. The 
following year ‘was spent in France teaching Chinese 
labourers in the Y.M.C.A. the rudiments of reading 
and writing. Early in 1921 Lin went to the University 
of Leipizig, where he earned a doctorate in Philology 
and Phonetics. Of these years he says: l 

“The years of my study abroad with-my wife were 
years ` of greatest intellectual activity .and--at the same 
time great social iffimaturity. We were a paiy of young 
innocents,- very much dependent. upon each other, with, 
some phick and unbounded. belief in the {yture, but 
very little cash and life experience. My wife had more 
sense than myself, and she could count the pennies and 


. knew how long they would last, while I had absolutely 


no sense of our finangial straits. Somethow I knew 
that I would pull through, and now looking upon those 
wonderful years abroad, I think I am justified. We 
did pull through and managed to stay four years.’ 

A few months later Lin returned to his country aa 
joined the Peking University ‘as Professor of English. 
. Here, in thé home of liberalism, he worked under the 
great humanist and champion of freedom, , Chancellor 
Tsai. In an atmosphere tolerant and intellectually 
stimulating Lin flourished for a time: He loved his 
fellow men and, overleaping all bars of time and place, 
was one soul and clay with. them. ‘Three years of 
brightness sped away. In 1926, clouds gathered and 
thickened. Under this darkness’ Lin was black-listed, 
had to flee the city-and spent some time in hiding. “I 
have such a strong dislike of petty politicians,” he says, 
“that I have never been able to carry on a fight with 
them in any organization that I-am connected with. l 
have always run away, because I don’t like their- faces.” 

` In one of the street fights he was attacked, fought 
back, delivered his quota of blows and returned with a 
souvenir: a. broken nose. The assailants at these, 
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demonstrations. were always hired gangsters: The Laughter and With Dove and Irony in which one sees 
mercenaries got what they gave. him as “a realistic idealist” and “a warm-hearted 
Lin’s next appointment was at Hanoi, as Dean of the cynic.” His visit to China he described in The Vigil 


Faculty of Arts. This was followed. by a brief spell of 
angkow. Government under Eugene 
Chen, in the Ministry of Foreign Affairg, 

During this period, Lin lived like £ hermit, shunning 
the scurvy politician’s life which’ was not his cup of 
China tea. “When I got tired of that and saw the 
-farce of the revolution, I graduated into an author, 


partly by inclination, partly by necessity.” For he 


realised that he was ‘vastly better- at minding ‘his own. 


business than at minding that of others. 

He decided to settle down, in Shanghai in 1927 and 
to make writing his career. There for eight uninterrupted 
years he completely devoted himself to authorship. He 
began by writing a successful -English reader for 
‘schools. Next he earned golden opinion. as a columnist 
signing himself “The ‘Little Critic” -in ‘an English weekly 
known as the China Critic. “This laid’ Lin Yutang’s 
foundation as an English writer. He also founded and 
edited three Chinese literary magazines, all of which 
exercised a considerable influence. Analects, a 
fortnightly, was a humorous magazine, the first” of its 
kind; the second was rather like Addison’s Spectator, and 
the third was a general magazine for the common reader 
rather than for a coterie. 

It was as “The Little Critic” that Lin Yutang 
revealed himself master of the brilliant phrase, the 
arresting sentence; a book of these would make a vade 
mecum for believers in a sane life. “I think I am 
about as moral as anybody,” says Lin, “and that had 
ne 
will not send me to hell. That I know. if T don’t 
go to heaven, the earth is. doomed.” 

In 1935. Lin Yutang published his first important 
book, My Country and My People, frank and intel- 
lectually honest. He was criticized for being so forthright 
but he wrote, as always, trenchantly and with 
penetration.. 

One year later, in 1936, Lin left for the United 
States and there wrote The ‘Importance of Living, the 
book which made him world-famous. .It was chosen by 


the Book of the Month Club and became a best seller. 


It remained so for 11 months, breaking all records. 
Here, as Pearl Buck aptly put if, is the quintessence of 
Chinese philosophy distilled through Lin Yutang. He 
United States till 1938, quite at home 
wherever he went, being “a perfetcly integrated heing, 
at home anywhere. in himself.” 

A year later Lin came to France and etayed for 
some time in the South, in Menton and its’ environs. 
He returned to the U.S.A. in 1939 with Moment in 
Peking to usher in. This novel, Lin’s monumental 
work ane. his best, presents reality without bitterness, 
with infinite tenderness and unfailing beauty. To read 
Moment in Peking and A Leaf in the Storm, which 
followed soon after, is to feel one’s mind cleared, the 
bonds of human’ compassion strengthened, devotion to 
all things that are of good report kindled, and one’s. 
faith restored. Here are sympathy and. understanding, 
pathos and humour, tragedy and terror, -all mixed and 
muddled as in life, presented ` with real humanity. 
Reviewing Moment in Peking in The Observer, David 
de Selincourt “said: “Dr. Lin gives us now a novel 
which’ for, its realism, its scope, its ‘tragic intensity, its 
philosophic calm, claims comparison with Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace.” 

~In 1940 Lin 
write, 


spent 


in succession, Between, - Tears and 


enthusiasm, and kindness was showered on him. 


‘of the Chinese spirit. 


a few months i China and- 


of a Nation, At this period he was chronically over- 
worked at what he loved to do. “It’s: nothing strange,” 
he says, “that Edison could go without ‘sleep for twenty- 
four hours; all depends upon whether you are absorbed. 
in your work. or not. Edison would fall asleep five 
minutes after an American Senator began a speech, 
so would I.” 

Part of 1943 and 1944 Lin spent in China and, 
made à three-day whirlwind visit to India.- He was 
received, wherever he went, with much warmth and 
He 
met. many learned and remarkable people, yet of all 
those he talked to in India, no one impressed -him as 
much as Dr. Radhakrishnan, not onl% by’ his . giant 
intellect but by his personality. Here, he felt, was. a 
man after his own heart. When Dr. Lin joined Unesco 
in 1948 as Head of Arts and Letters, he came to- know 
and admire Dr. Radhakrishnan more. Here two great 
Eastern minds met in Dr. Lin’s. lovely flat, and were 
treated to the. choicest delicacies and -succulent dishes 
provided by Mrs. Lin Yutang, whose culinary prowess 
almost equals her charm. Her laughter and gaiety are 
infectious. To meet Mrs. Lin, whose calm is 
industructible—she could laugh at her discomfiture when, 
she fractured a leg in a car accident—is to have a glimpse 
To meet the Lins with their 
three daughters;-the Lins at home-—is, to see a picture 
in focus, a painting in proportion. There i is nothing strained 
or artificial in the relationship. ` 
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Lin Yutang’s stay in Uneseo lasted less’ than a year, - 


or he soon wearied of routine work and was eager to 
eturn to writing. He felt, that Unesco’s real work lay 
n the field of education. Meanwhile- his books, The 
ray Genius and Miss Tu, appeared. Soon he was at 
vork on On the Wisdom of America, a sister volume to 
he twin works: The Wisdom of India and The Wisdom 
if China, neither of which is an anthology merely; each 
ontains Lin ‘Yutang’s introduction and notes and 


ransiations in which we.see his master mind at work. 


~ 
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: Qn the Wisdom. of -America is a “spiritual journey” 
through American writing. Lin Yutang took many 
excursions and viewed “at close hand the broad 
pastures of Oliver Wendel Holmes, the snow-capped 
peaks of Emerson, the granite monolith of Thoreau, the 
dark cavern of Edgar Allan Poe, the 7. . . plateau 
city of Mount Santayana, the laughing valley. of Ben 
Franklin, the awe-inspiring sculptured rocky dome of 
Lincoln, the ,Greek edifice of Jefferson.” .. 
In this volume’ nearly half the text is by Lin, 
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Yutang himself and many passages are to be found where 
his deep-felt thoughts are expressed. In a` chapter 
entitled “The Spirit of Enquiry” he explains, his point 
of view with ci ystal clarity: 

“I am not against any particular dogma, but rather 
against a more basic evil, the spi.it of dogmatism itself. 
What any church practically says is that dogmas are 
the very basis of religion and that without them the 
Church might as well not exist. Jf this has any 
meaning at all it means that the Church resents and is 
epposéd to the spirit of free enquiry, that it sacredly 
holds that truth is all there, neatly packaged and 
delivered and need not be explored again by the 
‘Individual soul . . . . the Church stands pat on its 
dogmas / . . . So we call a truce. I have a feeling 
something is being over-protected, being embalmed.” 

And so it was that Lin Yutang, brought up. as a 
Christian, discarded’ Christianity because of its’ dogmas. 
He now describes himself as a pagan while claiming 
“to be religious. 

In 1949, the Lins aca in. Scad and 
France and have since then made Cannes their home: 
They returned to the United States in 1951 to visit one 
of their daughters but~ came back to ‘their flat in 
Cannes which overlooks the harbour, studded from end. 
te end with sailing boats, billowy white against the 
azure of the sea. “They are in New York again but 
now that Lin’s new novél is out, will soon be back in 
erates, 

More volumes have appeared in recent years: The 
Wisdom o} Confucius, The Wisdom of Laotse. Lately 
The Widow Chuan and Chinese Short Stories and a 
novel on Chinese Turkestan have -been added to the 
list. Compared to his earlier works these are trivial, 
delicate as brushwork in Chinese painting. Novels of 
epic quality like Moment in Peking are not written every 
day. It is a tribute to his versatility that Lin Yutang 
touches nothing he does not adorn; his work, like the 
life of man, reveals the untold facets of a variegated’ 
world. That he is at home in so many little worlds shows 
his mental agility and power to receive and express a 
multitude of impressions. His mind is open to beauty, 
his heart responsive to the hopes and aspirations of men, 
and his imagination capable of transmuting the ` 
commoriplace into the significant. E 

Lin Yutang, the slight, ‘resilient figure, with- eves 


and face wreathed in the tenderest of smiles, builds his, 


phiiosophy on Laotse’s- teaching which is “the first 
enunciated camouflage in the world, teaching us the 
wisdom of appearing foolish, the success of appearing to 
fail, the strength of weakness and the advantage of lying . 


low, the benefit - of yielding to your adversary and the 


futility of contention for power!” - 
The appeal of Lin Yutang’s personality does not 


. became a Bhagavata. 
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depend upon his presence. It reaches out through the 
written word, revealing a generous, ardent spirit, revel- 
ling in contradictions— “I am a bundle of contradictions, 

and l enjoy it’—full of charm and rich in kindliness 
and wisdom, who looks upon the multifarious concerns 
of humanity with gusto and intellectual eeneeny 


Correct ‘Approach t to Indian History l 
Dr. K. Gopalachari writes i in The Indian 


o Review : a iš 


Ancient Indian History is a mighty rhythm, Nature 
had given her geographical unity., During’ the first 
1300 years she evolved an Arya-Dravidian culture (2000— 
650 B.C.) and during the. next 1300 years (650 B.C.— 
640 .A.D.) tried to crown this edifice wita political 


unity. And cultural unity lead? by its*inner impulses 
to political unity for one is incomplete without the 
other. Even a much inferior current of racial hatred of 


the French is styled English nationalism. That a theory 
of nationalism was not present is no valid objection for 
mgland . was a nation before she ‘understood the 
implications of nationalism. That she failed progressively 
in her three attempts is no argument: For it is much 
better to try and fail than not to have tried at all. 
Greece evolved a splendid culture but did not complete 
it by political unity. It.was left to a ‘barbarian’ from 
the north (Alexander) to do it for a time and ‘that too 
‘during the last days of Greek glory. Rome took up the 
idea but it was a polical unity without a cultural basis 
to give it purpose and permanence. 

~ Much has been written of the invasions of India by 
foreigners bur little has been noted of the fate of these 
invaders in their Indian homes. India conquered the 
conqueror out of recognition. During the second century 
B. C., Bactrian Greeks known in Indian tradition andi 
literature: as Yavanas poured into the Pun/ab, Gujerat 
and, western Deccan; we learn from inscriptions. of the 
first century B.C. that these Yavanas. embraced Buddhism 
and bore thoroughly - Indian family names—Simhadaya, 
Yasavardhana, and Dhammadhaya. Even a casual visitor to 
Ujjain froyi the court/of the Greek King Antalkidas 
Like the Yavanas, the Sakas too 
mergéd . in Indian society. The Saka son-in-law of 
_the Pahlava Nahapana bears the name Usavadatta: 
another Saka bears the name Agnivarman, and his 
daughter that of Visnudatta. Nahapana’s.daughter bears 
the: name Daksamitra. -Usavadatta’s charities to 
Brahmins and Brahmin institutions stamp him as a 
staunch adherent of the’ Brahmanical faith. © The Saka 
Keatrapas of Malwa and Gujerat: of the frst four 
centuries of the Christian era bear half Indian names 
like Rudradaman and full Indian names like Rudrasimha. 
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Swami Vivekananda and Modern India 
Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially : 


Modern India. is on the threshold of a new era of 
hope and promise for the common man, whose welfare, 
freedom, and destiny form the main aims of her 
constitutional and philanthropic activity. Long before 
the humanists and materialists of today, who are studiously 
championing the cause of the toiling masses under the 
banner of this ism or that, Swami Vivekananda reminded 
his countrymen of the new order of things, then.in the 
offing, and drew their pointed attention to the deplorable 
condition of the masses. ‘Believe, believe . . . . India 
must rise, the masses and the poor,are to be made 
happy’—was his oft-repeated refrdin.: The Swami’s 
clarion call, addressed te the nation as a whole, was 
unambiguously glear: ` ‘O India! . Forget not 
that the lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, 
the cobbler the sweeper, are thy flesh and blood, thy 
‘brothers.’ He was impatient of the unhelpful attitude 
of those of the upper classes who continued to exploit 
the helpless| ignorant masses. So long as the millions 
lived in hunger and ignorance, he said he would consider 
everyone of the educated: and so-called respectable, well- 
off classes as a ‘traitor’ or ‘wretch’ unless he bestirred. 
himself ‘and did whatever he could for the uplift of 
the masses. He was never in favour of the patronizing, 
demonstrative attitude of those who extended their 
sympathy and support to the masses for gaining their own 
selfish ends. He therefore held that three things were 
essential for every sincere worker: he should feel from 
the heart, fee! that the people he is going to serve are 
no other-than his brothers; he should find the proper 
solution for each problem and decide upon, the right 
course of action in the light of past experience (without 
ignoring even the most ancient ideas); he should make 
sure of his motive and see that he is not actuated by 
greed, ‘power, or fame, 
~ Tt was net mere soclal service but the service of 
Man ae worship of God that the Swami preached, ‘The 
poor, the illiterate, the downtrodden—let these be your 
God; . . . . think of them work for them, pray for 
them incessantly’—~such was the Swami’s direction to his 
followers. It is now a ‘patent fact that his famous 
phrase. ‘Daridra-Narayana,’ signifying the highest attitude’ 
of, unselfish service. has seized upon the imagination of 
present-day India. Not charity or help to the ‘have-nots,’ 


but active service done in the true spirit of worship į 


was the Swami’s great. and original contribution to the 
making of :modern India. “And service to others conld 
become unselfish and effective only when coupled with 
renunciation. So the Swami forcefully reminded 
Indians, ‘The national ideals of India are Renunciation 
and Service. Intensify her in those channels and the 


rest will take care of itself.” Renunciation of all finite , 


limitations of the flesh and mind, renunciation of selfish 
preferences and privileges—not giving up or escaping 
fromsone’s duties and responsibilities in relation to 
fellow men. Such: harmonious blending of spiritual 
Yife-and active life, of the quest after God-realization 
and. the the, striving for: the good and happiness of the 
many ‘(atmano moksartham, jagaddhitaya ca), ` was the 
most efficacious means of individual perfection as well 
as national regeneration. > 


~ 
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On Holiday in Kashmir interest in each other. What did it ‘all mean ? ‘Was 
‘ Horace Alexander describes thus his feelings it hostility, or love-nlaking, or perhaps a mixture of 


l holiday t ‘the two? For you know, I think these two things— 
of peace and ecstasy out on a holl ay our in hodily and Abvermakine—-really do Somas. ged 


Kashmir „in the Indian Opinion of- Natal, mixed up with each other—among birds and perhaps 
December, 1953 >» among other creatures. 

Have you been on holiday in Kashmir? If not, You can see a dozen Kingfshers it half an hour 
it_is, still not too late to go. If you go, I wonder what spent in a shikara boat. When I commented on. their 
you will enjoy most while you are Tee. Kashmir is abundance, my Kashmiri - friend | raplied’; “Yas, and 
full of beautiful things. One could talk on-a dozen they are eating fish all the time.” So you might think 
different aspects. Perhaps the beauty that struck my the poor Kashmiri would slaughter the birds,.so as to 
eye while I was there would be quite different from have more fish for his own stomach, But’ no, nature 
those that you may notice. l has found a balance and perhaps even contributes to 

Now we have. arrived in Srinagar and. we climb it. Plenty of fish; plenty of Kingfishers ; ai of 





~ 


into a tonga to drive towards the Dal Lake: “At the People. a 


- 


steps Me get one and transfer into a shikara boat. As Nature Finps A New Birac 
we recline on the cushions, and shoot forward towards 
oue house boata preal deede invades tha mind. What And then the Swallow! In September before their 


is it that affects one when one travels in a little boat migration to southern India, they sit in rows of dozens 
across the water? There is no noisy engine, not even the OY- Scores along all the electric wires, twittering softly. 
sound: of horses’: Hoole. on. tiesroads ace fachon of making sweet music. Thousands and thousands of 
wheels, nothing but a smooth, almost silent, forward them me oe ae breed in aa vale. Tade 
‘motion, the only sound the splashing of oars and the ai oe ows do > Whe co di a he aie 
„gentle liquid lapping of the water on the sides of the, graph and reg one me red id they rest: 
‘boat. Above us, the stats are ‘appearing in the sky, ' And, ʻas to that, where a they nest before men put up, 
the full moon comes slowly out through a glowing silvery huts and farm: buildings ' oes b 
light from. behind the great wall of dark mountains. ` Sometimes we see how man has persecuted easta 
If there’ is heaven on earth, it is here, it is here. and birds or he has driven them out by taming the wilder: 
Ánd ihen the life con the house-boat. T love to hear Ss, but other birds, sparrows, crows, “above all, perhaps 
the creeking of the wooden planks as I walk through epi have benefited from ` man’s encroachment: upon 


te! 


«a 


the boat ; I do not know why it is, but- there is some- Pate. 
thing peculiarly attractive about a house nee all of Just now I spoke of the balance of. nature. Man | 
woodwork ; and when ‘the wooden ‘house is, floating is constantly disturbing the balance, but unless ‘he goes 
on. ‘the’ water, somchow di acquires soe of the t00 far—and sometimes-he'does go too far—nature seems 
mystery of a dream. to find a new balance. 
Srr. Wiru ME - ' -© Srinagar with her lovely. lakes anid mountain views 

Sit with me in the houseboat, and gaze out of the 3 enough to satisfy many ; but to my mind. the Kashmir 
window -at some of the special bird neighbours that. Mountains are wonderful still. p 
you will find here in Kashmir. Suddenly a ‘dazzling * “L STAND AND ENDURE” * 
‘blie Kingfisher comes to rest on the woodwork within - ` Here around Pahlgani and all up the Liddar Valley 


ten feet of you. One morning I saw that two King- are trees of a mightier stature than the chenars and the- 
fishers were sitting- on one of the house-boat ropes, poplars of the vale. As I wander „among these huge 
` close to the water. They were’ sitting side by side. pines and firs J find myself stopping . before one great 

but facing opposite ways. Suddenly, one took hold giant tree and then another just fo stand and gaze up at 
* -of the long sharp beak of the other and held it in its~ it, stretching far up towards the blue ky. 

own beak. Its crest feathers were raised and its wings In the classica) age of Chinese art, I ‘believe an artist | 
quivered. Both birds seemed violently exefted,. but would live with a single tree for a yeat or more before: he’ 
- after a few seconds they let go, then moved a few inches began to paint it.. Many of these marvellous spruce trees 
- away from each other and still sat there, bobbing their deserve to be so lived. with. What great wisdom we 
funny little tails up .and .down, showing no further might learn from them! ` - 
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One day in the woods, near Pahlgam, I found a tree 
that had been brought down by last winter’s snow and 
avalanches ; the foresters had sawn it across near the 
base, revealing the yearly rings of its life. I 
some 300:rings, 300 years of life. “Before Aurangzeb, 
long before Warren ‘Hastings, I stood here,” says that 
now vanquished giant. “{ stand and endure,” each 
great tree is saying, and as the breeze blows across the 
“tree tops, they seem! to say to us: “Be quiet, you noisy, 
hurrying men ; stand and, see and listen; and know that 
the life force is good.” ` ; 


. So I go on through the silent forest till I hear a 
little twittering sound and a flutter of tiny wings comes 
across the sunlit glade. Here are brown willow-warblers, 


working their way down from the high marks where they ` 


have nested tb spendethe winter in the foothills or in the 
Indian plains, a little brown tree creeper “climbing thes 
trunk of a giant pine and searching out insects from! the 
bark and little winged beauties. A small brown robin- 
like bird flies down’ from a branch to the ground, captures 
its insect prey and returns to a low branch, showing an 
unexpected bright -blue tail, as it flies up. This is a 
young Orange flanked Blue-tail. a characteristic Kashmir 
bird, which you will hardly find anywhere else in India. 


- In the great fir woods you may walk for hours and 
hardly héar a sound except for the dropping of a cone 
‘from a fir tree or the gentle twittering of a party of 
little birds, : n 


? 
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THe RusHinc WATERS 

But if we walk along the valley, how different it is ; 
here we are for ever within sound of rushing water. I 
` was unfortunate in one respect, for two days before I set 
off to trek up the west Liddar valley we had heavy rain, 
so the seven-mile walk to Aru was along a path that was- 
almost ankle-deep in sticky mud and I had fo spend all 
the time looking for the next step and trying not to get 
quite stuck in the mud. But rain in these mountains 
brings its compensations. The waterfalls were a grand 
sight. Moreover, the rain had fallen as snow on all the 
12,030-ft. mountains so whereas three days earlier hardly 
any snow had ‘been visible and what was there was tired 
and dirty, now in the bright sunshine, all the mountain 
tops were glistening: under their fresh white mantle. 

If you continue the trek right up to the Kolahot 
glacier you will come out beyond the woods to a region - 
of stony desolation with green grassy slopes leading up 
to the snowy mountain tops. Every half mile of the - 
way, indeed every hundred yards brings you a fresh view, 
some néw scenery to astonish you. There is no end to 
the wonder and variety of these mountain scenes. 

Well, you must really go and explore it all for your- 
self. Perhaps you will £o to. Gulmarg or Sonam/arg instead 
of Pahlgam, or you may go trekking to Astanmarg or still 
further up the East Liddar Valley. In any case once 
you haye visited the Kashmir mountains, you will certainly 
want to go again and again. “If there is heaven ez 
earth, it is here, it is here.” 
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ingredients used in modern dental hygiene. . - 


2) A special 
particularly prevents caries and pyorrhoea. 


8) The high grade medicinal precipitated Chalk, Mag Carb 


and other pure ingredients used as base, 


The animal-fat free soap content 


Tooth Paste, 
‘cleanse the whole mouth. l 


Neem 
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Now available in 3’ sizes—Large; Medium & Small. 


vA) It contains all the antiseptic, germicidal, astringent 
and deodorant propetties of Neem Twig, known to the 
indians from ancient. times and also extracts of some 


: 
. oe Ayurvedic herbs beneficial for teeth and gum and othe 
\ 
\ 
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substance usedsin Neem Tooth Paste 


help to remove 
the acid-forming bacteria, which cause tooth decay. 
åy It contains Chlorophyll with its beneficial properties. 
is minimum 
the profuse foam created during washing with - Neem 
enters into the crevices of the teeth and © , 


Tooth Paste is a class by itself. 
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„miners have maintained a monopoly of- 
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Racial Strife in Central Africa — 


John „Hatch, Professor of History in ‘the 
University Of Glassgow, and author of Dilemma 


in South Africa, writes in the Jewish F rontier, 


October 1953 : 


This summer a new state was born in Africa, -a 
state with an immense significance for the future of that 
‘continent. Jt is formed as a federation of the three 
` British territories of Nyasaland, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and. its inhabitants are composed of about 
180,030 Europeans and 6,000,000 Africans. The position 
-of this” state, with only the ‘Limpopo separating it from 
the Union of South Africa, gives it great importance in 
this dark continent where the angry murmurings of racial 
strife seem to herald an imminent yoleanic eruption. 


‘Each of theze three territories has a 
population divided at least into white 
and black, and more properly into 
European, African, Indian and Colored, 
In the three territories as a whole 
there are thirty Africans for every 
European. Nyasaland has known 4 
comparatively peaceful racial ex- 
only about 
5,000 European settlers in the 
country and well over 2,000,000 
‘Africans. Most “of the Europeans 
are planters and have taken a pater- 
nalistic, fedual attitude in their 
African workers, which has resulted, 
in their welfare being reasonably 
looked after without any great racial 
tension, Discrimination exists, but it 
ls based more upon social caste than 
upon color, and Colonial OTier has 
always kept political power firmly An. 
its own hands, — 

_ In Northern Rhodesia. tensions 
have been much more highly-strung, 
‘ particularly in the copper belt, where 
the rough white copper miners have 
tried to keep the Africans firmly in, 
what they considered to be “their 
place.” In particular, the white 


skilled work so that, on the average, 
the white worker is paid twenty times 
as much as the black. . Discrimina- 
‘tien has existed in shops, banks. post 
offices, places of entertainment, hotels 
and restaurants, end the cocial color 
bar is almost universal. l 
Nevertheless, the more enlightened l 
colonial policy which the British. 
Colonial Osce has adopted since the 
war- has had a considerable- effect in 
assisting the Africans tọ develop 
their own organizátion and-to progress 
towards. claiming greater’ responsibi- 
lities within ‘their own country. (With 
British assistance a strong African 
Miners’ Union: has been formed in 
the copper belt and was able last year 
to conduct a well-disciplined and suc- 
‘cessful strike for higher wages. Other . 
African unions have been “formed ~ eo 
that there fs now an Ames Trade. 


r 
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Union Congress. For the first time in both Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia, Africans have been intro- 
duced to the Legislative Councils. Under British 
guidance also African produced. co-operatives have- 
been developed to the great economic and social bene- 
fit of the African community. Perhaps of most con- ` 
cern to the Africans, the Colonial Ofice has safeguarded 
African rights over their land. and allowed only a small 
area to be alienated. to the ‘white settlers. 

This federal scheme bears a tragic resemblance to 
the experience of 1910 when Britain handed over politi- 
cal power in South Africa to the white settlers. Then, 
as now, it was said that the white settlers could be 
trusted not to abuse their power but to encourage the 
development of the non-European communities within 
the nation. The world has seen the results. The 
Union of Sotith Africa has. gained, great egonomic bene- 
fit from the association of its four "Provinces, but at the 
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same time the power of the dominant white commu-- 


nity has been steadily used to reduce and destroy the 

political and social rights of the’ Non-Europeans. The 

lesson. of history has again been givén. No minority of 

‘human beings can be trusted with unchecked power 
over the majority. 

Since it became obvious that the new federal state 
was to be established, a ferment of thought and activity 
has developed in the drea of Central Africa. After 
exhausting all methods of protesting against the establish- 
ment of the state, the Africans, now denied any 
constitutional means of changing their discriminatory 
conditions, have organized other means of protest. In 
Northern Rhodesia they have begun openly to defy the 

- color bar-by entering cafes and post office divisions 
hitherto reserved for Europeans. Already their protests 
are having seme effegt and the government is altering 
the post office buildings to destroy the previous partitions 
.between white and black. Throughout the three terri- 
tories, but particularly in the north, the African politica] 
organizations, the National Congresses, have linked up 
with the chiefs and the trade umons to organize passive 
resistance against the imposition of federation. Chiefs 
who .have-always ,been loyal officials for the British 
administration are refusing to collect taxes and continue 
administrative responsibility. Strikes, both in industry 
and in the civil service have been organized on political 
grounds, and in Nyasaland, which is the main source of 
African labor for the other territories, a movement has 
begun to withhold supplies of manpower. ~ Already the 
governments have started to take severe action against 
this resistance by dismissing stréking employees and 
‘chiefs, and have even gone so far as to deport the Rev. 
Michael Scott, who was associating with the opposition 
to federation in Nyasaland, and arrested a number of the 
recalcitrant chiefs and Congress leaders. It seems clear 
that a considerable racial struggle is already ensuing -and 
may well develop new racial tensions throughout southern 
Africa. BS 2 ` 
-  :On the other hand some European opinion has clearly 
been affected by- the debates and arguments over 
federation and is trying to. introduce that form! of racial 
partnership which is said to be one of the principles on 
which fereration. is based. It has already been 
announced, for instance, that the new Rhodesian 
university will bè organized on an inter-racial basis, 
though’ it has -yet to be seen whether this implies joint 
or separate classes. Negotiations have also started within 
the copper -mining companies to discuss the relaxation 
of the industrial color bar. 

In the political field the differences of approach 
among Europeans to the new federal state are clearly 
seen. Three parties already have been established to 
participate in the federal elections which are to take 
place in December. The m'ain supporters of federation 
have formed the Federal Party which stresses support of 
federation, with emphasis on economic development. 
[t has conspicuously omitted to make any reference in 
its program to racial policy, although Sir Godfrey 
Huggins has- stated that he hoped that Africans would 
join 
-politics. . The second party, called the Confederate 
Party, is to consist only of Europeans, and has as its 
main objecte beeh ensuring the future status of the white 
community. This policy includes support for plans of 
territorial segregation of Europeans and Africans which 
are very closely similar to the apartheid. policy of Malan 
in South-Africa, and it is interesting to note that some 
of its members are Afrikaners from South Africa who had 
previously organized their own political party in Southern 
Rhodesis. . The Confederate Party would like to see ‘the 
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whole of Central Africa divided to keep Europeans and 
Africans apart and is aiming to throw off all British 
control and to’ secure the same kind of independent 
power as South Africa now has. It m'ay well be that 
this party will quickly/represertt what has come to be a 
widespread acceptance of the segregation principle in 
Central Africa and may associate closely with, the 
Nationalists in the Union.’ 

Thirdly there is the Progressive Party which 
represents a liberal racial] outlook. Its leader, Dr. 
Alexander Scott, has defined its aim of partnership as: 
et a encouraging ‘the African to become skilled 
and reliable. If he does not take the opportunities 
offered, so much the’ worse for himself. But the 
important thing is that he must be given a chance.” 
This party. holds that the African must have equal civil, 
politica] and industrial rights. i 

The formation of this new state in Central Africa 
will have repercussions throughout the field of race 
relations wherever white and black met. If, as seems 
probable at the moment, the, creation of the state 
ageravates the racial tensions of the African .continent 
and increases the racial struggle now to be seen rising 
-tọ its height in Kenya’ and in. South Africa, it may 
well add to the flames already beginning to burn away 
the social structure of African society. Much will 
depend upon the wisdom and courage of those Europeans 
who regard the African as a human being equal in 
-rights, abilities, and potentialities to all other human 
beings, and in the tolerance of African leaders in 
resisting the strong temptations of black. nationalism. 
But the federal state has been born in an atmosphere 
of in‘ustice and resentment dn the one side and fear 
and prejudice on the other, so that the slender bridges 
which still link liberal white and black’ opinion are very 
precariously balanced. Once they are destroyed, the 
chaos, which. is so repidly spreading throughout African 
society will Have engulfed yet another. section of the 
“African continent. 

Pakistan Celebrates 77th Birthday 

: Of Its Founder 

The 77th birthday of Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah was celebrated throughout -~ Pakistan on 25th - 


December, 1953. The nation dedicated itself to follow 
in the fgot-steps of the Father of the Nation. 


THe Man or Destiny 
Mohammed, Ali Jinnah was born on December 25, 
1876, in a merchant family of Karachi. His father was 
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anxious that he should enter family business, but an 
English friend, Sir Frederick Craft, was so certain that 
the young Mohammed Ali Jinnah showed promise of a 
great future, that he asked the father to allow the boy to 


' gò to England for further education. 


Jinnah was then sixteenvyears old, and he sailed for 
London, the first step on the long road which was to 


dead him to high position and unforgettable place in 
history. In London he joined Lincoin’s’ Inn, and in 
1896 when he was twenty years of age he became a 


lawyer with great success, giving proof of his clever, mind, 


Jinnah stayed in England for four years, and during 
this timle he siudied with ` careful interest the way in 
which the British Parliament worked, and passed laws 
for the governance of the land. Dadabhoy Naroji, who 
was also. in England at that time, was trying to Win a 
seat in Parliament. . Jinnah helped him in his. election 
campaign. Dadabhoy became the first Indian to win 
a seat in: Parliament: : 

In 1896, Jinnah started to practise as a lawyer in 
Karachi. A year later he moved to Bombay where he 
hoped to find a wider field for his talents. This young 
lawyer was soon noticed by Mr. Macpherson, who was 
‘then the Acting Advocate-General of Bombay, and he 
asked him to study in his office. In 1900, Jinnah acted 
for a few months as a Presidency Magistrate. The clever 
way in which he conducted the court won him the praise 
of Sir Charles Ollivani, who was Judicial Secretary to the 
Bombay Government. Sir Charles offered him a ‘post 
1,509 a month but Jinnah turned 
the offer down. He preferred to practise on his own. 
Soon he became a leading lawyer of the Bombay Bar. 


A tall man, always well-dressed, Jinnah had a fine 
face and a strong, powerful voice and a splendid elocution. 

In 1906, Jinnah acted as Private Secretary to his old 
who was then. President of 
the Indian National Congress—the main political party 
of India -consisting of.-an overwhelming majority of 
In, 1909 he was elected by the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim constituency as their representative 
on the Viceroy’s -Legislative Council where’ he attracted 
considerable notice, ‘and was the first member to pilot 
through a private member's bill. In 1913,-the Viceroy 
asked him to stay on in this position so that he could 


help to make the Validation of Muslim Wakfs Bill into 


a law. The brilliancce with which Jinnah carried this 
through won ‘him praise from! all sides and gratitude of 
Muslims in particular. 

In 1913, Jinnah became a member of the Muslim 
League, while, at the same time, he retained his mem} 
bership of the Congress. In 1914, he led the Congress 
Delegation to England. When he ‘returned to India, he 
spent the next few years in attempting to bring about an 
understanding and close alliance -between the League 
and the Congress. He was the President of the Muslim 
League at the time of the Lucknow Pact of 1916. Jinnah 
tried to work for Muslim interest in co-operation with 
was actually 


However, as early as 1916, he cons- 


cious that the future of Muslims in India would not be’ 


happy until they were provided with effective constitu- 
tional safeguards. -As President of the Muslim League, 
in 1916, he said in his presidential address: “A mino- 
rity must, above everything else,- have a complete sense 
of security before its broader political sense can he 
‘evoked: for cooperation and united ‘endeavour in the 
national tasks. To the Mussalmans of India that secu- 
rity can only come, through adequate and efféctive safe- 
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- India, planning and preaching in the hope that 
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guards £ as. reuk their political. existence, as a commt-. 
nity.’ 

Jinnah was a man of profound convictions and a 
great lover of independence. He relused to be fed in- 
to changing his views merely because it was the popu- 
lar fashion to do so. While Indian National Congress 
agitated against the Montague-Chelmsford jXeforms of 
1¥19, Jinnah alone advocated that these should be 
though they were inadequate. He 
continued therefore as member of the Central Legisla-~ 
tive Assentbly, leading an independent Muslim party, 
and became the most skilful parliamentarian of the, 
time. i 

“When thë Khilafat Movement ended, and Muslims 
felt- completely at a loss, it was Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
who fought valiantly to revive the Muslim League atter 
1922. On the arrival of the Sini on Commission in, 
India in 1928, the: Muslim League’ presented -to it the 
famous “Fourteen Foints” which were drafted by 
Jinnah and which, for the first time, enunciated -the. 
Muslim: viewpoint to the British Government. At the 
Round Table Conference, beiween 1930 and 1932, 
Jinnah brilliantly presented the case of Muslim's of 
India. He stayed back in England to watch  perso- 
nally the stages of the Government of India Act of 
1925, when it was being debated in the British -Parlia- 
ment. 

On his 1934, he toured 
Mus- 
lims would ‘rally round the Muslim League. It was 
at this juncture that the Muslim's of India turned to 
Mohammed Ali. Jinnah. Under his resolute and fear- 
less leadership, the Muslim League accepted the Con- 
gress challenge. With untiring energy, endless deter- 
mination, -boundless resourcefulness, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah worked for the creation of a separate State for 
the Muslims of India. - With one accord, Muslims 
calléd him their Quaid-i-Azam—the Great Leader—and 


return from England in 


followed -him full of faith and without fear. He 
proved himself to be their saviour. 
Jinnah ‘was gutspoken in his condemnation of 


reactionary elements which genefated retrogade tenden: 
cies in religion. Dealing with the contribution of the 
Pakistan movement to Pakistan’s national life, he said, 
“We have to a great extent. to free our people from the 
most undesirable reactionary elements. We have in\no 
small degree removed the unwholesome influence- and 
fear of' a certain section who used to pass off as Mau- 
lanas and Maulvis. We have made efforts to take our 
women with us in struggle . . .” - 

No individual had contributed more to the: achievé- 
of Pakistan than Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
But in his valiant effort for the survival of Muslims 
and of Pakistan, he -was losing his own precious life. 
In spite of his failing-health, Jinnah continued to go 
through the minutest administrative details of the 
State, until his doctors . advised him to _take a few 
wéek’s rest. 

The Quaid-i-Azam left for Ziarat and then ‘came 
to Quetta in the, summer of 1948. But’ wherever’ he 
went he insisted that office files and State business 
should: be brought to him regularly. In Quetta, the 
Quaid-i-Azam’s health suddenly took a turn for the 
worse. He expressed his desire to be ‘taken back to 
Karachi. . On -September 11, 1948 he was flown, to the 
capital of Pakistan, and strangely enough he felt much 
better.. But at 9p.m. he started -sinking, and by 


10-25, he had breathed his last. —Pakistan Today, January 


1, 1954. ee 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru delivering his inaugural address at the First Conference of the 
Indian National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco, in New Delhi, on January 9 





Dr. Luther H. Evans, Director-General, Unesco (left) and Sir Ronald Adam, Chairman, 


Executive Board, Unesco, (right) laying floral wreaths on 
Mahatma Gandhi at Rajghat in Delhi 
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The Lesson of East Pakistan 

The Moslem, League was born in Dacca, the capital 
of what is East Pakistan today, about half-a-century 
ago.-In the first election on democratic lines in. that 
area, it has met with a debacle, at the hands of the 
United Front. The defeat has been so catastrophic that 
the editor of the Dawn, the official organ of the Moslem 
League, has beheld in it “The awful majesty of the 
people’s willl? . . - l 

Jt is impossible .to. predict. the . outcome- of this 
totally unexpected disaster. to the Moslem League. He 
would be a bold man, indeed, who would dare interpret 


the portents and portray the shape of things to come | 


in Pakistan as a consequence, But it is gradually 


becoming clear to the outside world as to what were | 
_iitelligentsia of East Pakistan took this to be a mortal 


insult and widespread disturbances ‘followed the refusal 
of the recognition: of Bengali. 


the causes that led to this drastic rey ersal of the will 
of the people of ‘East Pakistan. 


The prime cause-.was, of. course, . hie economic 


exhaustion of the.common man in East Pakistan. Jute, `- 
That pact is rightly taken to be conducive towards 


ager avating Indo-Pakistan relations,. which are none too 
‘good “as they- are: now. 


the main stay of the agriculturist,. reached a new price- 
peak during the stock-piling.by.the U.S. during the 
black days of the Korean war, when World War III 
seemed to be so imminent, Since Jast year it has sunk 
so low, so far as the actual price the grower got, as to 
be hardly worth cutting and retting.: Price of food- 
stuffs, particularly, cereals, oils and fats, salt and sugar, 
have risen to high levels due. to ‘scardity.. Market 
—gardening produce, fish. and milk, on the other hand, 
suffered a decline-in prices, due to lack of purchasing 


power of the local people, and the closure “of the doors `. 


that led to the markets. in West Bengal and Assam in 
the Union of Tndia. The farmer and the fisherman 
‘were thus reduced to penury. and could not earn the 
wherewith to spurchase essentials of- life. 
medicines and other consumer goods were scarce, and 
the prices beyond the reach of the Common Man. 
The second cause was the gradual pushing back of 
the Bengali Muslims, the children of the soil, inte the 
background by non-Bengali Muslims, mostly refugees. 
The son of the soil felt that he was gradually being 
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.of the soil, in certain States. 


reduced to becoming a mere hewer of eed and drawer 
of water, All the lucrative -business as also the prize 
posts were going ‘to non-Beéngalis.. The native of East 
Pakistan felt that he was being ~ exploited, for the 
benefit of the non-Bengali. Resentment at the attitude 
of the non-Bengalis towards the Pengar Muslim 
gradually. roses to: a peak, . 


The third teason’ was a -Yefusal - -by- the Gaus to 
acknowledge: Bengali as. a State language. The Bengali- 


‘speaking. Pakistani was in'a majority in entire Pakistan, 
‘the -Bengali language with its- rich literary treasures, 


with its cultural advancement, was out-casted. in favour 
of Urdu, a, much. poorer language in comparison, for 
no ostensible reason besides giving an unfair advantage 
to. those -whose mother-tongue it happened to. be. The 


-The American arms-aid Pact i ‘is alsa a major factor. 


-This . would. effectively stop 
interchange of goods and trade.and’ commerce, as be- 


‘tween Hast Pakistan and the Indian: States that are 
cher | immediate’. 
absolute for the farmer, fisher; labourer, weaver and 
“petty. traders of East Pakistan. 
Nation ‘of the, Pact’ had been made ‘during the .election 


neighbours, which spells ruination 


‘Outspoken condem- 
Campaigns by prominent leaders of the. United Front. 
No-one, not even the ‘United Front leaders, ex- 
pected the, people to give their verdict in such an 


‘“awful”: fashion. The Moslem ‘League ‘expected a stiff 
fight; not a total ‘rout. 
Clothing, xi 


There is a lesson in the East Pakistan dedos for 
certain sections of- our own“ peoples; The . Hindi 
enthusiasts particularly ought to take this lesson to 
heart. The other lesson, if not learnt in time, will bring 
in grim consequences to- those exploiters of the children 
People’s will can be 


manifested in more than one way. 


Labour. Riot in Chittagong — 


Serious rioting ‘took place in Chittagong on 
March 22. Details are given in the two press reports 
given below. It fully illustrates the tension between 
ihe Jocal and the non-provincial Pakistanis: 

“Dacca, March 24—Army personnel moved into 
Karnaphuli Paper mills area, Chittagong, where a serious 
labour riot occurred on Monday fast. ; 


The G.O.C., East Pakistan, is reported to have 
visited „the area of disturbances today. Subordinate 
officers involved, in: the exchange of hot words with the 
Operative Manager, which according to the Government, 
set off the rioting -on Monday, have been arrested along 
with 12 others. About 300 other persons are also 
repotted to have been rounded up by the police. 

The body of. Mr. Khurshid Ali, Operative Manager, 
missing since the rioting and of -two others were 
recovered today from the Karnaphuli river, bringing the 
death. roll now to 15. _ 


The mill, which is under the Pakistan Industrial 
Corporation and partly financed by the Government, went 
into production in December. last year’ and has lately 
been producing about 50 tons of paper daily.” 


“Press messages from Eastern Pakistan said that 
while recent rioting there at Karnaphuli Paper Mills 
had been quelled, the overall situation had .not re- 
turned to normal. 


“The Chittagong correspotdent of Karachi’s 
newspaper Morning News reported that ‘army has 
taken control of the situation’ It said the ‘European 
technicians at the paper mills have withdrawan them- 
selves from the mill area and moved down to 
Chittagong.’ The dispatch added, ‘they (the European 
technicians) have refused to return to the mill where 
panic prevails,’ 

“Latest press reports said that in the paper mill 
riots of March 22, persons killed were 23 and persons 
arrested numbered 300. 


“A report in a section of the local press today 
sail that ‘as an immediate sequel to the riots there 
wag panicky selling by holders of the- Karnaphuli 
Paper and Adamjee Jute Mills shares at whatever 
price they could get. A- market fall in these shares in 
the Karachi Stock Exchange was registered.’ Karachi 
Stock Exchange Market report shows that yesterday 
Karnaphuli paper came under heavy selling causing 
setback of about 12 annas. The report added, ‘Many 
Karachi industrialists and businessmen were’ seriously 
concerned with the future of their investments in 
Fast Pakistan and were thinking of withdrawing them 
in- view.of the unrest which followed political changes 
i ‘that. part ‘of. the country” 


“News of ‘the grim tragedy has‘ cast d sadam: of 
-gloom and nervousness among refugee businessmen 
here, 3 
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The Ù. 8. and Asian’ ere 


The following statement by the’ U.S. -Secretary of 
State, appeared in the daily press at the time of our 
going to press: 

“Washington, March 30—The United States Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, has today 
raised the possibility of an Asian alliance to warn 


- Communist China and the Soviet Union to seep out 


of South East Asia, 

“In a major policy speech in New York, last 
night, Mr. Dulles ealled for ‘united action’ by the 
free world to meet the possibility of ‘the imposition 
on South East Asia of the political system of Commu- 
nist Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by 
whatever means,’ á 

“Mr. Dulles did not sway what sort of ‘united 
action? was needed—whether a regional alliance simi- 
lar to the North Atlantic alliance, a free . world 
declaration, or some sort of Monroe Doctrine defim- 
ing the unwillingness of nations vitally concerned to 
tolerate the extension of the Russian or Chinese 
Communist system to South East Asia. 

. “Mr. Dulles said: Under the conditions of to- 
day the imposition on South-East Asia of tha politi- 
cal system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally by whatever means would be a 
grave threat to the whole free country. 

“The United States feels that the possibility 
should not be passively accepted but should be met 
by united action. 


“This might involve serious risks. But these 
risks are far less than those that will face us a few 
years from now if we dare not be resolute today.” 

“He recapitulated to U. 8. policy towards the 
Communists in. Korea and Indo-China. 

“He said that the Eisenhower administration -had 
sought to deter Communist China from open ageres- 
sion in Indo-China and added that he (Mr. Dulles) 
had declared that if Communist China intervened 
with its own army grave consequences would result 
which might not be confined to Indo-China itself. 

“Mr, Dulles called on the Chinese Communists to 
‘cease, and desist’ from their apparent intention of 
conquest in South-East Asia. 


“The United States delegation will go to Geneva 
in an effort to bring about a united and independent 
Korea from which Communist China will have with- 
drawn its atmy of invasion,” he said. 

“Mr. Dulles strongly opposed the admission of 
in the United Nations under 
present conditions and said the United States would 
not extend diplomatic recognition to the Peking 
regime. 

“Mr, Dulles said, ‘Ss onë of ‘the United Nations 
members who must pass on representation, we must 
ask, will it serve the interest of world order to bring 


a 
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into the United Nations a regime which is a convicted 
aggressor, which has not purged itself from that 
aggression and which continues to promote the use of 
force in violation of the principles of the United 
Nations ? 


“I can find: only ‘the answer ‘no? 

“Those responsible for United States policy must 
ask and answer, ‘will it help our country, if by recog- 
nition we give increased prestige and influence to a 
` regime that actually attacks our vital interests 2?’ 


“I can find only the answer ‘no? 

“Referring to Indo-China Mr. Dulles said: The 
Chinese Communists have in fact avoided the direct 
use of their own Red? armies in open aggression against 
Indo-China. They have, however, largely _stepped 
up -their support of the aggression in that area, In- 


deed they promote that aggression by all means 
short of open invasion. 
“The free nations want peace. However, peace 


is not had merely by*wanting it. Peace hag ta be 
worked for and planned for. Sometimes it is necessary 
to take risks to win peace just as it is necessary in 
war to take risks to win victory. The chances for 
peace are usually bettered by letting a potential 
aggressor know in advance where his Aggression could 
lead him.”’—Reuter. 

. The attitude of the Eisenhower- Gorenn 
towards the forces that are either directly or indirectly 
attempting to impose the political system of Soviet or 
Chinese Communism in Asia has been clarified once 
again by this statement, It may be said that it is 
clearly understood by all Asiatics who are politically: 
conscious and that further clarification is not needed. 

But what is becoming equally clear ig that the 
U.S. Government in its haste has forgotten that some 
Asiatic nations might prefer to think about the work- 


ing of their own salvation in their own way. And it is. 


also clear that the officials of the U.S. State depart- 
ments are still in the same befogged state of ignorance 
about matters Asiatic as they were two decades back. 


An Asian alliance is urgently needed to stave off 
the spread of Communism in South-East Asia and 
elsewhere. But there is no need to take stock of ancient 
enmities or of friendships milleniums old. There is no 
need to investigate the possibility of _ the arms-aid 
programme resulting in the flare-up of many smould- 
ering feuds! It is a mad world’ indeed! 


Soviet-Pakistan Relations ~ ae 
Moscow has elearly expressed the Soviet Govern~ 
ment’s attitude, towards the U.S -Pakistan pact, in the 
statement given below: 
“Moscow, March 28.—Russia aaka yester- 
day that she had protested to Pakistan against grant- 
ing military bases to the United States, The protest 
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said that Pakistan's action ‘cannot but harm Soviet- 
Pakistan relations,’ 

“The Soviet note, according to Tass, “the official 
Soviet News Agetcy, stated: e 

“In connection with the note of the Government 
of Pakistan of December 19, 1953, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers necessary to state the. following: 

“In the note of November 20, 1953, the Soviet 
Government drew the attention of the Government of 
Pakistan to reports on’ negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan and the Government of the United 
States in the creation on Pakistan territory of American 
air force bases and on the inclusion of Pakistan in the 
plans of the organisation of an aggressive military bloe 


‘in the Middle East. 


“Tt wag pointed ‘out at the time that the Soviet 
Union cannot remain indifferent to stich statement as 
the establishment of foreign military and air bases op 
the territory of Pakistan and the adherence of Pakistan 
to the plans for the creation of the aforementioned blow 
in the Middle East are directly connected with the 
security of the Soviet Union. ' 

“The subsequent moves of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment have shown how well founded was the above 
mentioned note of the Soviet Government. 

“It follows from the above that the Soviet 
Government cannot regard as satisfactory the note 
of the Pakistan Government of December 19 in reply 
to the Soviet note. 

“The note of the Pakistan Government containg 
the statement thai allegedly the question of granting 
military bases to the United Staes in Pakistan never 
arose. 

“But in that connection it can be noted that in 
hig interview published in the issue of January 15, 
1953 of the American journal, United States News 
and World Report, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali stated that ih the case in which 
an ‘extraordinary situation’ should arise, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan will be prepared to put at the 
disposal of the United States military bases built by 
the means of the so-called American military aid. 

“As it is known on February 25, of this year 


‘reports were simultaneously published in Karachi and 


Washington on an agreement reached between Paki- 
stan and the United States on giving Pakistan the 
American military aid mentioned above. 

“From the statement of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan mentioned above it can be seen that ‘the 
Government ‘of Pakistan in ‘connection with that 
assumes the obligation not only to put military bases 
on Pakistani territory at the disposal of the United 
States, but also to place the Pakistani army in @ 
situation in’ which it would be virtually placed under 
a foreign command. 

“In its note the Government of Pakistan com- 
pletely passes over, the question put in the note of | 
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the Soviet Government concerning the negotiations 
on the inclusion of Pakistan in the plans for the 
creation of an aggressive bloc in the Middle East. 
“At the same time, it appears from the official 
Pakistani-Turkish communique, published -on Febru- 
ary 19 of this year in Karachi and in Ankara and 
also from the interview mentioned above of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, that a “military bloc; directed 


against the Soviet Union and the ‘peaceful countries . 


of Asia, is being set up in the Near and :Middle East. 
` “At the same time it is known that Pakistan is 
not threatened by any attack and in view of this the 
setting-up of the above-mentioned: military bloc with 
the participation of Pakistan cannot be justified. ` 
“Neither the lease of military bases to a foreign 
country on the territory of Pakistan nor the incor- 
poration of Pakistan in a military bloe which is the 
instrument of imperialist aggressive -forces is called 
for in the interests of the defetce of Pakistan or in 
any way corresponds to the real interests of that 
country. 


“Such moves can bring no cad to ihe people of . 


Pakistan, who are, like other people, interested in 
peace, the protection of their independence and the 
improvement of their well-being. 

~ “In connection with what bas been stated’ above, 
the Soviet Government deems it essential to draw 


‘attention to the fact that the participation of Paki- 


stan in the bloc mentioned above and the putting at 
‘the disposal of ‘the: United States armed forces mili- 
tary “bases on Pakistani territory cannot but harm 
Soviet-Pakistani relatidns and that the responsibility 
for such a situation rests with the Government of 
Pakistan. r 4 


Pakistan’: s hite in accepting armsaid and military 
assistance from the U.S. is well understood in India. 
Indeed, half Asia ‘understands ‘the real implications. 

America’s efforts in this, direction’ are leading to an 
active disturbance of peace over a wide. area. in Asia. 
It will retard our efforts towards the amelioration of 
the. living standard of our peoples, because we shall 
have to, devote billions. of rupees and endless efforts 
for weapons of .War, instead of using the same for. 
impleménts of Peace. 
India’s Defence | n 

“The basic approach to the . development of 
‘India’s defence and its pattern’ were. explained by the 
Prime Minister in the House of the People today 
intervening in ‘the debate on the demands ' for grants 
relating to the Defence: Ministry. 

- “The two fundamental points in the P to 
the- building up of India’s defence, ‘said: the Prime 
Minister, were that, firstly, it was aimed for defence 
-and mot aggression purposes, and secondly, greater 
reliance was placed on equipments and armaments 


disadvantage against ` a  better-équipped: force. - 
officers and men are ‘equal to the best’ thé world: cam 
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that were and’ could be produced within the country 
rather than on those which had to be imported: but 
which might not be available’ in times of need.” 

“Tar from increasing the size of her army, added 
the Prime Minister, we have deliberately reduced its 
size, but there is a limit beyond -which we can hardly 
go. The Prime Minister saw no scope for: further 
reduction of India’s defence forces now. 


“Referring to the criticism of about the number 
of British“ officers still employed in the Indian 
Defence Services, the Prime Minister said that the 
number of foreign officers which stood at -8,000 before 
-partition” had now been. reduced to about.a 100. Ex- 
cepting in the Navy and in the Air*Force and in 


‘some: ordnance factories, no foreigners held any exe- 


cutive posts or operational commands. The Arr Force 
Chief would be replaced by an -Indian officer -very 
soon. The Prime Minister told the House that 
Government attached great importance to the deve- 
lopment -of defence : industries. «© < yo: ; 

“A thorough survey of ‘the country’s mineral 
resources would be undertaken, he said, to find ` out 
what minerals we had for defence equipments. ‘He 


‘also stated that it was being explored how the idle 


capacity of defence industries could be utilised to 
produce civilian goods. : 


“The “Prime Minister paid high tributes to the 
officers and men of India’s Defence Forces and also 


‘complimented -foreign officers who ‘were loyally serv- 


ing India. o 


“The House of the - People tes up sonadenn 
of. demands in respect -of the Ministry of Defence 
totalling Rs. 223.5 crores. The biggest demand is in 
respect -of the Army- amounting -to Rs. 146 -crores. 
Other demands include Rs. 11 crores for the Navy, 
Rs. 32.9 crores for the Air Force and Rs. 18.87- cr ores 
for Defence- Capital outlay,- : 


“Mr. Umacharan Patnaik (hdepocndont. Orissa) 
stressed the ‘role of civil defence’ and said it had to 


-be treated as part of the defence organisation. ,Civil 


defence was not an outmoded thing as the Prime 
Minister had stated, he. said.” 

“Mr... Giriraj Saran -Singh E E : Raja- 
sthan) said- the US.-Pakistan . Arms. Aid -Pact- had 


provided a splendid opportunity to unite the country 


which must be utilised to consolidate. the country. 
While, he added, the threat from this Pact could be 
dealt with by India’s Armed Forces, the real danger 
lay in fifth column activities which must be preventcd 
by strengthening the security. services.”- = - - 

In modern warfare an ill-equipped army, however, 
loyal, brave and well-disciplined,: must: be always at æ 
Our 


show, but ‘have they the “tools’ of war” that: they: 


ee ` 
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should - have? We would like to þe assured on thas 
point, 

‘The question - ‘of army itelleni is also of the 
essence. We also want that the’ seamy services should 
be strengthened. © -- °° 


Ordnance Factories a : 
“Details of some of the schemes, now udder 
consideration of the Government, to make India self- 
sufficient in defence equipment were given by the 
Deputy Defence Minister, Sri Satish Chandra, in the 
House of the People on March 26. Intervening in’ the 
debate on the Defence Budget, he said that the 
Government was planning to set up ordnance factories 
for development of more advanced and complicated 
types of equipment. Besides, about two dozen schemes 
-to increase the present capacity of ordnance factories 
in order to produce new items were under examination. 
“The Government was considering possibility ` of 
manufacturing aero-engines, in this country and pro- 


posals for producing more components of I.A.F. air- - 


craft were being scrutinised. Denying that the 
equipment of the I.A.F. and the I.N. were obsolete, 
the Deputy Minister said that the Government had 
evolved a programme for ' gradually replacing the 
present vessels of the navy by newly constructed ships. 


“Within a few months it would be possible to 
manufacture all the 20mm. ammunition required by 
the I.A.F. dnd the 40mm ammunition required by the 
army and the navy. He said, almost all the 20 
ordnance factories in India were now working in full 
capacity and efforts were being made to utilise the few 
idle plants of civilian production. 

- “Tn a forceful speech Mr. Joachim Alva pleaded 
for an efficient military intelligence service.” 

_ It is plain, from what has been said, that we are 
upprepared. We have to go a long way yet before we 
can reach anything like self-sufficiency.in the matters 
of arms, mechanized weapons of war and large calibre 
artillery. Vast expenditure in treasure and toil will be 
involved. But we cannot shrink from it, even though 
the money be needed urgently. elsewhere. 


! 
+ 


‘The Union Budget j 

The Central Budget for the year 1954-55 is remark- 
able -for the provision of deficit financing to the 
exterit of Rg, 250 crores. Otherwise, it hag pleased 
nobody—neither the man in the street nor those who 
have to bear the burden of controlling the- means of 
production. The former’ complain ‘that the budget 
provisions will surely raise the cost of living, while 
the latter keep on reiterating that the budget lacks 
incentive. A modern Jesting Pilate may rightfully 
ask, what is incentive for the capital? Of course, the 
question ‘will remain’ unanswered. 

The following are the new.taxations and ‘reliefs, at 
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a glance, announced by the Finance Minister, Shri C. 
D. PARREIRA: i 
New Taxes 


~ (1) Increase in import duties on betelnuts by 
-|6(6 per pound to raise Rs. 3 crores, 
(2) Increase in import duties on ` plastic, insu- 
lated cables, electric fans, electric conduits, etc, to 
yield Rs. 1.25 crores. 


(3) Increase of excise duty on superfine cloth 
by six pieg per yard and on other varieties of cotton 
cloth by three pies per. yard to yield Rs. 6.5 crores. 

(4) Levy of duty on cement at Rs. 5 per ton, 
washing soap at Rs. 5-40 per cwt, on bars of one 
pound and other washing soaps at Rs, 6-2-0 per cwt., 
and toilet and other soaps at Rs. 14 per cwt. The 
duty on footwear would be 10 per cent ad valora. 

(5) Excise duty of As. 14 per yard on art silk 
fabrics. 


ETA 
(1) Abolition of import duty ‘on raw cotton 
resulting in loss of revenue of Rs. 4 crores. 
_ (2) Abolition of import duties on steel sheets, 
plates and rail resulting in loss of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

(3) Preference given to U.K. on the imports of 
motor cars, motor car parts and batteries to be 
abolished on the expiry of period agreed under 
Gatt. 

_ The following is the final picture of the Central 
Budget for 1954-58: l 
(In crores of rupees) 


_ Revised Budget 

| 1958 84 1954-35 

Revenue . 413.69 452.88 
' Expenditure 430.65 467.09 

Deficit 16.96 14.21 


For 1954-55, the revenue has been placed at 
Rs. 452.88 crores and the expenditure at Rs. 467.09 
crores, leaving a deficit’ of Rs. 14.21 crores on revenue 
account. On the capital account, the expenditure on 
development schemes has been stepped up so sharply 
that the deficit will be as high as Rs. 250 crores, after 
taking into ‘consideration the aid that would be 
available from friendly’ foreign countries and the 
amount to be borrowed from the long-term capital 
market. The revenue from customs will be Rs. 175 
crores, as against the curent year’s revised estimate 
of Rs. 160 crores. The improvement of Rs. 15 crores 
is due firstly to the additional duty expected to be 
collected in the coming’ year on the increased imports 
of sugar on Government account, now estimated at 
between 4 and 5 lakh tons, against 2.5 lakh tong this 


‘year, secondly, to’ increased’ yield from the import of 


and 
The 


commodities which carry high revenue duties, 
thirdly, to ‘the normal expansion of revenue. 


revenue from the Union excise duties ig placed at 
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Rs. 92,60 crores, that is, at a crore less than in the 
current year. The tncome-tax yield has been estimated 
at exactly the current year’s revised estimate, that is, 
at Rs. 70.67 crores.: Revenue from the estate duty is 
likely to come for the first time in the coming year, 
It is a new tax, the yield from which is most difficult 
to estimate. The income from this head is expected 
to be Rs. 4 crores and the whole of this amount will 
be transferred to the States in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

The expenditure -estimates at Rs. 467.09 crores 
reveal an imcrease of Rs. 36.44 crores over the revised 
estimates for the current year. Of this increase, 
Defence expenditure accounts for Rs. 8.78 crores and 
Civil expenditure for Rs. 30.66 crores, the exact total 
expenditure under these heads being Rs. 205.62 crores 
and Rs. 261.47 crores, respectively. The ‘share of 
defence expenditure to the total expenditure is just 
46 per cent. Nearly, the whole of the increase in this 
expenditure reflects the cost of bringing the Navy 
and Air forces up to reasonable efficiency in men and 
material. - 

As regards the rise in civil em the 
Finance Minister stated that the coming year will be 


the fourth year of the Five-Year Plan and it would 


be reasonable to expect a rise in the tempo of deve- 
lopmental expenditure during that year. The bulk of 
the increase of ‘Rs. 30.5 crores in civil expenditure is 
due to this factor. The total expenditure on the 
nation-building and developmental services in the 
coming year is likely to amount to Rs. 53.67 crores, 
as against Rs. 39.52 crores in the current year. 
Expenditure on scientific departments, mainly on 
grants to scientific institutions and outlay on scientific 
services, is likely to be about a crore more than in 
the current year. The budget for education, provid- 
ing for substantial grants for the expansion of basic 
and social education throughout the country, will be 
about Rs. 8 crores more than in the current year. 
Tncreased provision has also been made for the 
development of village and small-scale industries. 
Community projects and national extension services 
between them will cost Rs. 8§ crores more than in 
the current year; about a crore more will be spent on 
grants for grow-more-food schemes and Rs. 14 crore 
more on schemes of social welfare. These increases in 
developmental expenditure together account for Rs. 25 
crores roundly of the total increase of Rs. 304 crores. 
The increase of Rs. 5$ crores in the rest of the 
expenditure ig mainly due to two factors, A lump-sum 
provision of Rs. 3.6 crores has been made under 
graut-jn-aid to States for meeting any assistance that 
may have to be given to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir if the scheme for financial integration of 
that State with the Indian Union, somewhat on. the 
pattern of the former Princely States, which is under 
discussion with it, materialises. The payment of the 
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States’ share of the Union excise duties next year 
will be about three-quarters of a crore more than in 
the current year. Increased provision has also been 


made under grant-in-aid to States for the welfare of 


scheduled tribes, scheduled vastes and other backward 
classes. eras Mae 

As regards the expenditure on capital account, 
the revised estimate has been put at Rs. 63.90 crores, 
as against Rs. 76.64 crores in the original estimate. 
The saving of nearly Rs. 13 crores has occurred mainly 
under Defence Civil Works and Government Trading. 
For the coming year, the provision for capital ex- 
penditure has been considerably raised and put at 
Rs. 145.75 crores. In‘ the first three years of the Plan, 
developmental expenditure was’ necessarily somewhat 
smaller than the proportionate outlay for that period. 
Now that the economic climate is better suited for 
stepping up investment and the schemes themselves 
are gathering momentum, and in some cases hearing 
completion, . the expenditure during the remaining two 


years is bound to. be much more than in the ourrent 


year. 

As regards new taxation proposals, the staan 
tial import duty on betelnuts has been increased by 
6} annas a pound. The Government viewpoint is that 
profit margins on betelnuts have for sometime been 
very high, often leading to the payment of premium 
on import licences. There is little justification for the 
importer and the middlemen retaining such profit 
and the new duty is an attempt to divert a part of 
the profits to the benefit of the exchequer. The addi- 
tional revenue from this is estimated at-Rs. 3 crores. 

Certain changes in the import tariff have been 
incorporated in the budget. Duties on some articles 
like plastic and rubber insulated cables, electric fans 
and electric conduits have been raised. On the expiry 
of the period agreed under the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs, the preference given to the 
U.K. on the imports of motor cars, motor car parts 
and batteries is being abolished. The net effect of 
these and other minor changes will be a net increase 
of Rs. 1.25 crores in revetue. 

The third change is the abolition of the present 
import duty on raw cotton. Imported raw cotton 
enters not merely in the production of cloth consumed 
internally but to some extent in the exports of Indian 
cloth. Under the present arrangements, Government 
allow a rebate of duty paid on imports of raw 
materials which enter into the manufacture of our 
exports. The whole problem of regulating the import 
duty on essential materials has been reconsidered by 
the Government in that context and, while obviously: 
no final view has yet been taken, the Government feel 
that a -move towards the gradual ‘replacement of 
import duties on raw materials by excise duties on 
the goods manufactured: from them could be made. 
This replacement seems to the Government more or 
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less inevitable, as the country is progressively indus- 
trialised; it will also make the export trade simpler 
by removing the complication involved in the grant 
of rebates of import duty. The beginning -has been 
made with the import duties on raw cotton. The 
loss of revenue is estimated at Rs. 4 crores. In 
purstiance of the same policy, the import duty on 
some varieties of steela basic material—is being 
abolished with-immediate effect. They are steel sheets 
(both black and galvanised), plates and rails. . The 
Joss of reyenue involved is likely to be Rs. 25 lakhs. 

In order to counterbalance the loss of revenue 
arising out of the abolition of the import on raw 
cotton, the excise duty on superfine cotton cloth has 
been raised by 6 pies per yard and on other -varieties 
of cotton cloth by 3 pies a yard. This is designed 
partly, -in the opinion of the Government, to replace 
the revenue lost by the abolition of the import duty 
on raw cotton and. partly to rationalise the existing 
structure of the excise. The abolition of the import 
duty is expected to avoid the complications involved 
in the somewhat cumbrous procedure of giving draw- 
backs on exports. It will also facilitate the free 
imports of foreign cotton required by the industry by 
reducing the amount needed to finance it. The -in- 
erease In excise duties will, to 
reduce the possibility of diversion of manufactures 
from. one tariff category to another by making it less 
profitable than at present, and will also, the Finance 
Minister says, ease the current pressure on Indian 
cotton. The changes, taking customs and Union excise 
together, will make the structure of taxatoin of Indian 


cloth more rational than at present. .The net effect 


of these changes will be an increase in revenue of 
Rs. 6.5 crores. 

An excise duty .of 1 anna and 6 pies will be 
levied on artificial silk fabrics, The Government 
argument is that the use of artificial silk fabrics is 
now very widespread and they- compete, to some 
extent, with cotton cloth which has to bear an excise 
duty. In the opinion of the Finance Minister, there 
is no reason why, when the bulk of the cotton cloth 
is subject to taxation, artificial silk fabrics should be 
exempt. The new duty will not be levied on the 
manufactures of handlooms and small units which 
have less than 10 power looms. Art silk fabrics will 
also be placed in the same position as mill-made 
cotton textiles by the levy of an additional 3 pies 
per yard, corresponding to a similar levy which is 
now being made-on cotton cloth under the khadi 
and other Handloom Industries Development (Addi- 
tional Excise Duty on Cloth) Act, 1953: The proceeds 
will be appropriated to the Special Fund for the deve- 
lopment of the handloom industry. The revenue from 
this is estimated at Rs. 1.60 crores. The: new excises 
on cement, soap and footwear will together yield 
‘Rs. 3.75 crores, aa 


ny wta ` 


- the manner in which such resources 


some extent, also . 
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No Taxation Increase 

The main feature of this year’s budget, -whether 
of the Union or of the States, is that no important 
taxation proposal has been mooted. With the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Commission -at work, the Government 
of India consider that it is neither proper- nor desir- 
able to initiate any large-scale change in the- present 
structure of taxation, until the whole problem has 
been considered in the light of the Commission’s 
recommendations. The same explanation ig: being put 
forward by: the State Governments, too, for not raising 
additional resources needed for implementing the 
Five-Year Plan. The result is that the Union Govern- 
ment have- to depend to a greater extent than is 
necessary -on deficit -financing and -excise duties. Had 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission been appointed 
before the Plan was. laugched or at least simul- 
taneously, the country would not have been in this 
sorry plight. When .the Plan was being framed, the 
right thing was to explore not only the resources 
available for the implementation of the Plan but also 
should be raised, 
For this initial omission, the country is now paying 
the penalty of inadequate. and haphazard economic 
growth. 

Notwithstanding the tall claims of the Finance 
Minister as to the desirability of shifting emphasis 
from-import duty to excise duty, it must be admit- 
ted that the excise duty on consumer goods tends to 
raise the cost of living and makes its effect felt 
directly on the consumer. But the import duty is a 
silent partner in the determination of the cost of 
production and much of its vibrations are lost while 
being transmitted from the process of production to 
the process of consumption. The abolition of the 
import duty on raw cotton is just a favour shown to 
the industrialists at the cost of the consumers, What 
guarantee the Government have obtained that the 
prices of cloth will be lowered to the extent of the 
abolition of the import duty on raw cotton? Autho- 
rity being placed on a higher altitude suffers from 
myopia in so far as the vision of immediate. things 
is blurred, otherwise it’ could have seen that the 
excise duty on cloth, soap and footwear will not only 
raise the prices of these commodities, but also give a 
spurt to other consumer goods to be costlier m 
sympathy. Sympathetic vibration or synchronized 
movement has tow become a peculiar feature not 
only of. our political life, but also of our economic 
existence, The Finance Minister’s pleas in abolishing 
import duty on raw cotton and imposing excise duty 
on cloth are not at all convincing. He has said that 
the replacement ‘of import duties on raw materials by 
excise duties on the. goods manufactured from them. 
seems to’ be inevitable as the country is progressively 


4ndustrialised. To say that the import duty ‘is a 


feature of the underdeveloped economy and excise 
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duty is a feature of industrialised economy is too 
harrow a geltteralisation to be plausible. The Finance 
Minister may as well plainly say that his move is 
just desig gned to help the textile manufacturers. Does 
he not realize that the excise duties will affect the 
teeming millions of middle and lower income groups 
who are already groaning under the pressure oi 
various kinds of indirect taxation and income 
rigidity? The new taxation. proposals mean that the 


limits for direct taxation have been reached and. that. 


the scope for even indirect taxation is so restricted 
that the levies are too far and wide. Almost all 
important commodities, are already subject to excise 
duties. Moreover, the State Governments are collect- 
ing sales tax at steep rates on all commodities, in- 
cluding industria] raw materials and food. The burden 
of indirect taxation is so heavy that the expansion 
of industries is being affected by the curb that is now 
being placed on consumption by excises ‘and sales 
taxes, 


As regards the deficit Dam E s we are 
not opposed to it in principle, we are concerned 
about the way in which the large-dose of deficit 
financing shall be pumped into the market. Deficit 
financing by itself is not bad and is needed to a 
certain extent for financing development - projects 
and creating employment opportunities, -But care 
should be taken to see whether the system can absorb 
such a huge amount all at once. Deficit financing in 
slow doses and keeping in pace with the expansion 
in consumer goods production may help in stepping 
up the developmental projects. 


The States have failed to raise their share of 
funds to finance the Five-Year Plan. As a result, the 
Centre is compelled to help the States by way of 
loans and grants in financing the projects. This huge 
amount of deficit financing is necessary to meet the 
States’ liability. The States should be asked to tap 
new sources of income, particularly, by levying taxes 

on luxuries. Prohibition has been a costly affair and 

socially wasteful, and in terms of money value, the 
loss is anything between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 crores per 
annum. 


Deficit P should be directed towards pro- 
ductive enterprises. The large sums that are being 
spent on Community Projects: naturally raise the 


question whether the Projects will yield any tangible. 


- return of a productive nature and whether it is appro- 
‘priate to devote sizeable resources on a dubious 
experiment at a time when funds are scarce: Instead 
of launching the scheme of building new model 


villages, the results—the sinking of tube wells, build- . 
for tax collection. The general impression is that the 


ing roads, imparting education, etc.—could have been 
attempted by trying to intensify the working of the 
existing machinery. 


The enttendme public debi of the Government 
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of India avill go up by. Rs, 275.45 Gidies during the 
next year, that is from Rs. 2,180.63 crores at the end of 
March, 1954, to.Rs. 2,406.08 crores by the close of 
March, 1955. oe te wh tf 7 Se 
West Bengal Budget ee 

_ The, most disquieting feature of ‘the W est Bengal 
Budget is the persistent adverse gap between revenue 
resources and expenditure. The Budget estimates for 
the: year 1954-55 reveal a deficit of Rs. 18.37, crores. 
Since 1952, the deficits have been mounting at a 
galloping rate. In 1952-53, there was a nominal 
surplus of Rs. 32 lakhs, and the budget figures for 
1953-54, revealed a deficit of over Rs. 6 crores; in the 
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revised estimate, the deficit wept up to Rs, 74 crores. 


These deficits were wholly . on revenue account, 

The. revenue income of the State of West, Bengal 
has remained more or less fixed, but the expenditure 
on revenue accoun$ has. been pr ogressively increasing. 
In 1952-53, the actual revenue amounted to Rs. 373 
crores, in 1953-54, the revised estimates stood at 
Rs. 38.8 crores, and ia the _ budget estimates for 
1954-55, the estimated revenue are placed at Rs. 39.9 
crores, During the last three years, the revenues have 
gone up by nearly Rs. 24 crores, and this increase is 
quite inadequate when compared with the growing 
volume of expenditure. In 1952-58, the expenditure 
stood at ‘Rs. 38.9 crores, and in 1953-54, it went up 
to Rs. 50.57 crores. For the year 1954-55,- there is a 
further rise in expenditure by Rs. 23 crores. 


... How this ever widening gap between income and 


expenditure is to be bridged? The cost of adminis- 
tration is steadily increasing. It would be dangerous 
to cut social services which are much too inadequate. 

The number of Ministers and their Deputies seem to 
be excessive and the axe should be applied on the 
administration as a whole. The State must increase 
its resources by tapping new sources. In this connec- 

tion the question of reallocation of revenues or 

“taxing powers” should be reconsidered. Notwith-_ 
standing the so-called fine arguments of the Finance 

Commission, the general feeling in this State is that, 
an injustice is being done to this “problem” State. 

Although West Bengal today has less than half the 
population of the undivided province, her income-tax 
contribution remains as big as that of undivided 
Bengal. In income-tax contribution, West Bengal 
occupies the second position, but in allocation of 
income-tax from the divisible pool, she comes fourth. 
West Bengal’s share of income-tax has been fixed 


rather arbitrarily aud she can justly claim a revision 


of this matter by the Taxation Enquiry Commission. 
West Bengal should also improve its machinery 


sales tax evasion is widespread—not of course, byi 
the consumers, but by the retailers ‘and the whole- 
salers, The sales tax yields in Bombay and - Madras 


i 
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are much bigher than that of West Bengal. Jn the 
revised estimates for 1953-54, the yield from this tax 
is placed at Rs. 80 lakhs less than in the budget 
estimate. Nobody would believe that the business 
conditions in the State have proportionally deteri- 
orated, It is, however, gratifying that the State 
Government have.taken appropriate steps to tighten 
the loopholes in the sales tax collection machinery. 

The expenditure on the Five-Year Plan hag been 
according to schedule. Of the total estimated expendi- 
ture of Rs. 69 crores, as much as Rs. 54 crores will 
be spent by the end of the fourth year of the Plan. 
In the fifth year of the Plan, only Rs. 15 crores would 
remain to be* spent. ° West Bengal has made a total 
contribution of Rs. 36 crores to the Damodar Valley 
Project. Besides, the State has to spend large sums 
on the Mayurakshi Projects, Community Develop- 
. ment Projects and National Extension Blocks. These 
projects have largely enhanced the rural wealth and 
income. Industrial investment and production have 
also kept on a steady expansion programme. The 
Stale economy, on the whole, presents a brighter 
outlook, 

West Bengal’s debt to the Central Government 
now. stands at Rs. 76 crores and it will go up to 
nearly Rs. 100 crores by the end of the coming finan- 
cial year. With a chronic revenue deficit, which is 
nearly a third of the annual revenue income, and the 
need to create jobs at an increasing rate, the State 
Government deserves sympathy. The grants-in-aid 
from the Union are just a veil on the unhappy finan- 
cial position of the State. 

Many of the State enterprises which were started 
with high expectations have turned out to be costly 
affairs, that is, they ate being run at a loss. Out of 
ihe 14 commercial concerns of the Government, 11 
have been running at a loss. The State trading in 
foodgrains accounts for the bulk of the loss and this 
is understandable. West Bengal had to purchase rice 
from the Union at a higher rate and sell to the public 
at a subsidized price. It is good that the loss has been 
borne by the Exchequer instead of transferring the 
burden on the consumers. Nobody would grudge this 
loss. The Calcutta State Transport Service could 
have shown profit had it-not been the victim of recur- 
ring public vandalism. Moreover, the Service is 
constantly being expanded and it is quite natural that 
the profit is being ploughed back into capital outlay. 
A point ‘should be stressed here in this connection 
and it is that in a Welfare State profit is not the 
essential thing. What is essential is creation of more 


and more jobs and profit is anathema to a State. 


economy. Profit arises by exploitation and the State 

should not be expected to exploit the labour of its 

people. If ‘the capital is maintanied intact simul- 

faneously with the creation of increased employment 

opportunities, then the purpose of the State enter- 
2 z 
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prises is achieved. But if the project -neither earns 
profit nor creates employment, then certainly it is a 
bad venture, or rather wastage of public money by 
injudicious speculation which amounts to gambling. 
The Deep Sea Fishing Schemes belong to this cate- 
gory and stand to be blamed. 


Handloom Weaving 


India’s handloom woven textiles were famous 
throughout the world for thousands of years. It sur- 
vived all vicissitudes of invasion, loot and disorder 
for centuries. Even the determined attempt of the 
British, during the days of the ill-famed East India 
Company, to destroy it by brutal oppression of the 
weavers failed. But now it is faced with extinction 
through long neglect. The position of this famed and 
most important of all Cottage Industries in West 
Bengal has been well described by Dr. S. N. Ganguly 
in the weekly West Bengal of March 11, from which 
we append extracts below. 


.In this connection we would recommend the 
import of fine yarn from abroad until such time as 
the local mills can fill the demand. The import 
licenses and the distribution should be given to the 
State Governments. No other consideration should be 
allowed to stand in the way ‘of  resusciating this 
dying | industry. 


“Handloom weaving is the first and sao important 
of all the cottage industries in India. The same applies 
to the State of West Bengal as well. Ib.is natural 
therefore that any effort made towards development 
of cottage industries of the State-at-once opens up the 
question of improving the lot of handloom weavers. 


It is estimated that there exist in West Bengal, today, 
an approximate of 147,000 handlooms. Out of these no 
less than 125,000 are’ registered. On this -industry 
depend four and a half lakh of inhabitants of this State 
who -derive their living out - of it. The products of 
Bengal handlooms had at one time captured the imagi- 
nation of many mien and women of fashion. It com- 
manded a lucrative trade in the markets of Europe 
and Asia. The muslins of Bengal have no parallel even 
today. It is a matter of deep regret and concern that 
the members of the same weaving class are today on the 
verge of a dangerous precipice with their very existence 
at stake. To solve their problem and to set things right 
is an urgent and pressing need which the country must 
face squarely. 

Out of the total of 125,000 registered looms in West. 
Bengal an approximate of 47,600 are being operated by 
the handloom weavers working independently, cither on 
their own or on co-operative basis. Nearly 70,000 looms 
are under the control of mahajans though not directly 
owned by them, the balance of seven thousand odd be- 
long to the middlémen or mahajans who operate them 
on the same pattern as mills, with weavers working them 
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on payment. The workers in 77,000 looms belonging 
to the last two categories are weavers only in name, 
while in fact they are mere wage-earners working on 
daily pittance. The sale price of handloom products are 
fixed at levels much higher than their cost of production. 
The middleman maintains himself between the producer 
and the consumer and the difference in price at the two 
respective phases of the industry, he appropriates to 
himself. To produce a saree of 80 counts thread the cost 
of yarn and dye needed is estimated at rupees five and 
annas five. But its market price generally ranges be- 
tween Rs. 14 and Rs. ¥5. . E 

Handloom products are undoubtedly more lasting 
and better looking than a mill-made article of similar 
yarn, size. But they are more expensive in com- 
parison. It is not possible for a person of average means 
to go in for them always. In order to bring about a 
revival of the handloom industry it is necessary therefore 
to effect a reduction in its cost of production and sale 
price. 


The second important factor responsible for the 
retrograde progress of West Bengal’s handloom industry 
is its undesirable dependence on external agencies. To 
secure a supply of yarn the weavers of Bengal have to 
look for distant South Indian mills located in Madura 
and near about. To keep the one and a half lakh looms 
of West Bengal active it is necessary to secure aboul 
75,000 bales of yarn. During the Jast three years it had 
not been possible for this State to procure even half the 
desired quantity. As a consequence, the weaver had not 
been able to produce at full capacity and this had result- 
ed in his not being able to maintain himself and, the 
family at the level of what may be termed as healthy 
living. One of the inevitable results of such poverty is 
fall of efficiency: and this leads to increased cost of 
labour. Moreover, whatever insufficient quantity of yarn 
was possible of procurement, it fell far short of the 
desired quality and count. A weaver used to weaving 
dhoties sometimes got yarn suitable for making a napkin 
and vice versa. As a direct consequence to this he had 
perforce to weave articles whose mode of. production he 
was not well versed in. This led to further drop in 
efficiency and increase in cost of Jabour. 


Besides, the cost of transport of yarn from South 
Indian mills to the homes of the West Bengal weavers 
had been in the region of no less than four per cent of 
its ex-mill price. This caused an undue rise in the cost 
of raw materials which he had to bear, putting him 
thereby at a great disadvantage as compared to his 
compatriot in South Indian regions. 

Tt would be interesting at ihis stage to study the 
yarn situation in West Bengal. There are 23 mills at 
present in this State, engaged in the production of yarn. 
The total spindleage of these mills is estimated at 460,000. 
The total output of yarn in 1952 had been an approximate 
of 99.000 bales. Out of these 23 mills however 16 are 


of the composite types with facilities for weaving as- 
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well. They have installed in them more than 8,000 
power looms. Besides, there are 23 power loom factories . 
in West Bengal with a total strength of 1533 power 
looms. They have no means of producing yarn. 

West Bengal requires at least 108,000 bales of yarn 
annually to feed these power looms. A further quantity 
of 60,000 bales of yarn are needed to meet the needs of 
Hosiery mills, if working at full capacity. The remark- 
able dependence of West Bengal for its yarn supply is 
appalling, as will be seen from the above figures. Till 
some effective measures are taken to remedy this defect, 
stabilisation of handloom or so te say the cotton textile 
industry, in this State will remain an uphill task. 

West’ Bengal’s need for cotfon fabrics for- internal 
consumption alone is estimated at 370 million yards per 
year. -Besides, a considerable amount of fabrics is ex- 
ported through Calcutta to neighbouring States like 
Assam, Manipur and Tripura, etc. Besides, there are 
markets overseas. The annual production of fabrics in 
this State may be stated to be 50 million yards in hand- 
looms, 160 million yards in the mills and 13 million yards 
in the power looms outside the composite mills. Tt goes 
without saying therefore that West Bengal’s production 
of cotton textiles falls far too short of her demand. There 
is thus ample scope for increasing the production capacity 
of handlooms. This can be effected by increasing the 
number of looms and also their efficiency.” 


“Statistics reveal that out of the total registered looms 
in West Bengal there are 10,600 throw shuttle, 111400 fly 
shuttle and 3,000 semi-automatic looms. The first cate- 
gory of looms possess very low productive capacity. In 
the interest of the handloom industry it is desirable, 
except in cases where use of such looms is indispensable 
for the purpose of making of articles of specific nature, 
that these throw shuttle looms should be replaced by the 
more efficient ones like the semi-automatic and “Chitta- 
ranjan,” etc. In order to survive, the industry must 
maintain a dynamic existence and march forward along 
the path of progress. In the alternative, it will 
perish.” : a 

“The Governments of West Bengal and the Indian 
Union are fully aware of the present precarious ‘position 
of the handloom industry. Efforts are being made to- 
wards its improvement. To help sale of handloom pro- 
ducts, a scheme bas been taken in hand for establishment 
of 60 sales emporia at 60 different places to cover all the 
districts of the State. In addition, action is alo 
bemg taken to equip a mobile shop. These measures 
are meant to bridge the gap between the producing and 
consuming centres and establish a closer contact between 
the weaver and his customers. Amongst other schemes, 
being launched with immediate effect, with a view to 
bringing relief to the weavers are (i) establishment of 
12 regional dye houses so as to bring within easy reach 
of the weavers, dved fabrics of standard quality at 
reasonable prices. (ii) establishment of a central block 
printing and bleck cutting station at the Bengal Textile ’ 
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Institute at Serampore. This will offer increased scope 
for; printing of fabrics with improved designs so as to 
meet the changing taste of the consuming public, (iii) 
to effect conversion at Government cost of 1,000 throw 
shuttle looms > belonging to the indigent weavers to fly 
‘ghuttle ones with automatic throwing device, and (iv) 
to introduce 250 additional semi-automatic looms at 
Government expenses.” 

“Massage Clinics” 

With the influx of hundreds of thousands of up- 
rooted young women, Calcutta was infested with a 
host of anti-social pests who established a large 
number of Wsrothelsein Calcutta, under the guise of 
Massage Baths and Clinics, in order to exploit the 
misery of those unfortunates for monetary gain. The 
West Bengal State is taking action against it now. 

The State Assembly took serious view of the employ- 
ment of women for immoral purposes in, a number of 
so-called massage baths and clinics in Calcutta when it 
passed unanimously the West Bengal Clinical Establish- 
ments (Amendment) Bill, 1954. 

Members so strongly expressed themselves against 
such massage clinicd that they were ready to give 
Government more power to deal with this menace 
effectively. The House practically gave mandate to the 
Government that offenders should be given exemplary 
punishment. The Opposition, in fact, proposed that 
punishment for such offences should be raised to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs. 2,000 in 
place of one year’s imprisonment and fine of Rs. 500. 


Sri M. N. Roy. A Correction 

Sri H. D. Malaviya of the A-I.C.C. Economic 
Review, sends the following correction, which we 
append ‘below: 

“T have seen the February, 1954 issue of The 
Modern Review, in which, on page 104, there appears 
a note on the late Shri M. N. Roy. I wish to draw 
your attention to para 3 in column 2 of page 104, in 
which you say that, “Immediately after he set foot 
on the soil of India, Comrade Roy was arrested in 
connection with what is known as Meerut Conspiracy 
Case”, etc. 

“I beg to bring to your notice what, I feel, is a 
mis-statement of fact. Firstly, Mr. Roy was not 
arrested after he set foot on Indian soil. Actually, I 
think, he remained underground for at least 1 or 2 
years, if not more. He wrote a number of articles in 
the Bombay Chronicle in the name of Dr. Mahmud. 
I also believe that he wags present at the Karachi 
Congress where he met Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
I have learnt on reliable authority that he had a 
hand in the drafting of the famous Karachi Funda- 
mental Rights Resolution. Kunwar Brajesh Singh of 
Kalakaukar, UP. (Dist. Partapgarh) was very inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Roy during those days, 
aud this information I have got from him. 
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“Again, I will point out that Shri Roy was tried 
in Kanpur not in connection with Meerut Conspiracy 
Case but in connection with Kanpur Bolshevik Cons- 
piracy Case. Mr. S. A. Dange, Mr. Muzaffar Ahmed, 
and J ‘think, Shaukat Usmani were the other accused. 
They had already been tried and convicted and Mr. 
Roy, the fourth accused of the case, was tried: after 
he was arrested in 1932 or 1933. It may be pointed 
out that the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case was 
the second Communist Conspiracy trial in India; 
first trial had taken place sometimes in 1921 or 1922 
in Peshawar, known as Peshawar Conspiracy ‘Case, in 
which? amongst others, Mr. Feroze Mansur was an 
accused. This Mr. Feroze Mansur was sometime 
Secretary of the Punjab Communist Party and he is 
now somewhere in West Pakistan, may be behind 
prison bars. It may be pointed out that Mr. Roy was 
maintaining contact with Mr, Dange and Mr. Muzaffar 
Ahmed, ete., from Moscow, and through them was 
organising a Communist movement in India.” 


Contributory Negligence 

Sri §. R. Venkata Raman of the Servants of 
India Society sends the following suggestion : 

“A bill now before the New York State Senate 
Judiciary Committee seeks ‘to replace ithe present 
doctrine of contributory negligence by a rule of com- 
parative negligence. Under the plea of contributory 
negligence by the plaintiff, the defendant may escape 
payment of damage if he proves that the plaintiff 
himself contributed to his injury by his negligence 
however small it may be. Under the contemplated 
bill, a more equitable rule is sought to be introduced, 
enabling the plaintiff to recover damages proportionate 
to the plamtifi’s degree of negligence. This rule of 
comparative negligence has been, I understand, in 
operation in the admiralty Courts of America much 
to the advantage of injured person. Why not in 
India?” ee di 


m i w eJ 

Unrest in Nepal 

It seems the feud between the two baies 

B. P. and M. P. Koirala, has again assumed major 

dimensions. It is not known how wide this latest 

flare-up has been, It is a great pity that Nepals 
progress should thus be hampered by party feuds, 

“Kathmandu, March 28--Mr. B. P. Koirala, 

President, Nepal Congress, and Mr. K. P. Upadhyaya, 


former Speaker of the Advisory Assembly, were 
arrested at a public meeting here this evening. Mr. 


Amir Bahadur, who was earlier wanted by the police, 
escaped as soon as the meeting was over. About 50,000 
people attended the meeting which was ove of the 
largest scen in recent years. A huge procession was 
taken out before the meeting. Mr. Koirala and Mr. 
Upadhyaya were arrested as they were leaving at the 
end of the meeting which had remained perfectly 
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peaceful, “The police then tear-gassed and lathi- 
charged the meeting, They also used water hoses. 
“Moving a resolution against the third amend- 
meut of the Nepal Interim Act, Mr. Koirala said the 
present Government was a Fascist one. The rights it 
had withdrawn by this amendment had been won by 
ihe people after a Jong and bitter struggle. ‘He 
appealed to all democratic parties to unite on this 
issue. Mr. Amir Bahadur seconded the resolution. The 
amendment curtails the powers of the High Courts.” 


The Spanish Claim on Gibraltar 

Devere- Allen commented in February „jasi on 
Spain’s agitation for Gibraltar as follows. The picture 
covers & wide area; and shows up the laches in the 
U.S. schemes for defence. a 

“Why this new drive by Franco’s regime to keep 
Queen Elizabeth from stopping at Gibraltar next May? 
Why the revival of the Gibraltar claim?) Why the 
student agitations? There is only one answer. ` Just 
as this column warned, U.S. aid to Franco has puffed 
him up and he is throwing his weight around. He 


attacks Britain and France to destroy their prestige in ` 


the Arab world, which Franco wants to dominate. The 
French in particular have left themselves open by their 
crudities in holding back their colonials in North Africa, 
even to the extent of putting over them a hand-picked 
sultan. There is no percentage ` for colonial peoples. 
however, in backing Franco. 

The deal for bases, incidentally, is showing strange 
As Walley Millis has shown in the New -York 
Herald Tribune, ihe U.S. has no assurance whatever 
that in case of war its Spanish bases can be used. Spain’s 
view is that they can’t be used unless Spain comes into 
the war on the American ‘side. Jf Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold Talbott thinks the U.S. can just bulldoze 
its way into an acceptance of its viewpoint, as he appears 
to, he docsn’t know Franco very well. 

The student episode is something straight out of 
Hitler’s book. The government at Madrid, through the 


-Po peaks, 


Falange Party, incited the students to agitate against the. 


British and French. When the rioting got out of hand, 
the government cracked down on its own tools, and then 
the - students promptly turned on the police. There is 
something sad about all this: not since Franco | took 
power have the universities been open to all qualified 
students. Instead; they are screened by a matriculation 
_ committee, and only these appearing subservient are 
allowed to get a higher education. Tt is not easy for 


an individualistic Spaniard .io be turned into a robot, hut- 


Franco is willing to try. a 

The Catholic paper, Ecclesia, frankly said the other 
day that the- pcople of Spain are lax in their religious 
devotion. They Jack confidence in the regime, they are 
hounded hy poverty. Fcclesia could say this because-it 
is. the sole uncensored paper in the land. The popular 
laxity is not hard to understand. I shall not scon forget 
the ragged man I saw at the cathedral in Barcelona, first 
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making the sign of the cross, then pressing his nose 
against a window displaying part of the cathedral’s 
golden and jewelled treasure, said to be worth two million 
U.S. dollars. From such vulgarity he turned away in 
rage, his broken shoes pounding the pavement in fury. 
Compare this with the dignity and simplicity of a new 
little Catholic church in my home town, and one can 
see why the people of Spain are not as devoted as they 
hae be, Ecclesia was on the right ine ? (Worldover 
Press.) : 


The East German State . 
The Soviet Government has announced with a 

great deal of fanfare the birth of a new, State in East 

Germany. It is clearly stated” that it would be a 


sovereign State, as follows: 


“Berlin, March 25-—The Soviet Government 
today announced the end of the occupation regime 
in Communist East. Germany. and declared Hast 
Germany a sovereign State, conducting its own intor-‘ 
nal and external affairs. The declaration said that, 
henceforth: the task of the Soviet High Commission 
would be .concerned mainly with ensuring, in the 
interests of security, that Germany should develop.as 
a ‘democratic aud peace-loving State.’ 

“All Soviet surveillance over tne East German 
State organs hitherto carried out by the High ‘Com- 
mission would cease. “The German Democratic Re- 
public will be free to decide itscl{ on its internal and ° 
external relations, inchiding those with West ae 
many,’ the declaration said. 

“The full text of the declaration as apie ” 
the East German News Agency A.D.N. was: 

‘The Government of the Soviet Union is unerringly 
aiming to contribute to a solution of the German 
problem in accordance with the interests of strengthen- 
ing peace and security, and the national reunification 
of Germany on a. democrtic basis. These aims shall be 
pursued by practical measures aiming ab a rapproche- 


ment of East and West Germany, the carrying out of 


free elections and the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany. i ' 
‘In spite of the efforts of aie Soviet Union, no 
step towards re-establishing German national unity 
and the conclusion of a peace treaty were taken al 
the recent Berlin conference of Foreign Ministers. 
“In the face of this situation and as a result of 
negotiations of the Government of the Soviet Union 
with the Government of the German Democratic Re- 
public, the Government of the U.S.S.R. deems it 
necessary to take steps serving the interests of the 
German, people even-before the re-unification of 
Germany and the conclusion of a peace treaty, such as: 
(1) ‘The Soviet Government establishes with the 
German Democratic Republic the same relations as 
with other States. “a 
‘The German Democratic Republic will have the 
freedom to decide on its interior and exterior affairs 
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at its own will, including the question of relations with 
West Germany. The Soviet Union maintains in the 
German Democratic Republic the functions concerned 
with guaranteeing security -and -those resulting from 
the duties of the U.S.S.R., out of Four-Power- PEG 
ments. 3} l 
‘The Soviet Government has taken Hote: ie a 
declaration of the Government of the German -Demo- 
cratie Republic that it acknowledges the duties arising 
for it from the Potsdam Agreement about the develop- 
ment of Germany as & ‘democratic and peace-loving 
State, as well as the duties connected with the tem- 
porary stationing of Soviet troops on the territory of 
the German Democratic Republic. 

(3) ‘Supervision of the activities of State organs 
of the German Democratic Republic, hitherto observed 
by the High Commissioner of the U.S.S.R. in Ger- 
many, will cease. In accordance herewith, the functions 
‘of the High Commissioner of the U.S.S.R. in Ger- 
many are restricted to questions resulting from the 
abovementioned guaranteeing of security and the main- 
taining of relevant.contacts with representatives of the 
occupation authorities of the . United. States, Great 
Britain and France in questions of all-German character 
and such resulting from oe decisions of the Four- 
Powers on Germany. 

‘The Government of the Uv. S.S.R. believes that 
the existence of the occupation statute, fixed by- the 
United States, Great ‘Britain and France for Wesb 
Germany, is not only incompatible with the national 
rights of the German people, but also under the 
present circumstances makes: difficult a rapprochement 
of East and West Germany being one of the main 
obstacles on the road to national reunion of Germany’.” 

The U. S. Government, however, is very skeptical 
about the sovereignty of the newly born State as the 
news-item below indicates: 

_” “Washington, March 25.-The State Department 
said tonight the Soviet Union’s grant of ‘full 
sovereignty’ to Hast Germany was ‘sheer facade’ and 


that. that Government would collapse if Soviet troops . 


did not support it. The department said in a statement 
the significant fact in the announcement was that 
Soviet occupation troops would remain in East, 
Germany, 

“Tf those troops removed, the entire puppet re- 
gime would collapse under the weight of hatred and 
hostility of the populace which it has the effrontery to 
claim it represents, it added.” 


Situation in British Honduras 

It seems that the only cure for colonialism is 
total extinction of the infected people. After British . 
Guiana we have now: British Honduras. 

‘According to a Reuter message, the Governor of 
British Honduras had requested the British Govern- 
ment for a political probe of the South American 
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colony. A general election was to be held there on the 
Ərd of April for the’ first time with universal suffrage. 
The only fully organized political party in ‘the country 
was the People’s United Party and i+ was "very likely 
to win the elections. The Governor had expressed his 
concern that the party had strong links with the 
neighbourmg State of Guatemala whose ‘Government 
was said to be pro-Communist. 

- The People writes with reference to thé situation 
in British Honduras that the constitution there stood 
morally suspended. “The legal suspension will probably 
follow soon enóugh. Elections are to be held on April 3. 
It is possible they will-never be héld, for the popular 
party which is against the colonial rule is bound to be 
in a majority. The British Government, wiser for their 
experience of British Guiana, don’t want any more 
Jagans and Burnhams. They would rather have no 
elections in order to avoid the inevitable suspension 
of the constitution that will follow the emergence of a 
troublesome popular majority in the legislature. 

“A convenient lie is that the opposition is tainted 
with Communism. The truth is that both Honduras and 
British Guiana betray a reversal of “the policy of 
decolonialising. There ig no doubt that all this is being 
done with the blessing and help of America. Any anti- 
Communist cloak, real or false, appeals to this im- 
mature nation. Americans seem to be forgetting in 
their present paroxysm of panic, even the holy doctrine 
of Monroe,” 


Racial Discrimination in 8. Africa 

We append below a Russian view of the plague- 
spot of racialism. So long as these besotted Rip van 
Winkles are associated with the “Democratic Bloc” 
that camp will be viewed with suspicion by all 
Asiatics, excepting those that are besotted themselves: 

L. Yablochkov writes: “Racism has now become 
the State ideology of the -Umon of South Africa, 
Through strict segregation and bloody terror the 
present masters of South Africa strive to : keep 
8,500,000 Africans and 365,000 Indians of the Union 
of South Africa in a state of constant fear, poverty 
and ignorance.” 

The enormity and monstrosity of the measures 
taken to keep the coloured and Indian peoples under 
subjection might be gauged from the fact that 
sixty-three laws, not reckoning laws of discrimitation 
directed against all non-Europeans had been enacted 
against the Indian population alone from 1885 to 
_ 1946. The Indians had no representation in Parlia- 
~ ment. 

The white settlers had grabbed all good land from 
the native population, so that ninety per cent of the 


. country’s land now belonged to a handful of white- 


plantation owners. The local population had been 
driven to so-called “native districts” or reservations 
which were too crowded, At the present time forty 
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per cent of the families in the reservations had no 
cattle, and thousands of families ‘had neither catile 
nor land. “Hunger, poverty and heavy taxes force the 
inhabitants’ of the reservations to seek work in the 
cities and on the farms agreeing to any, most 
enslaving colditions.” . 

Colour discrimination was a paying proposition 
for the white masters so far as it related to questions 
of labour. The African labourers were never paid 
wages equal to that paid to other workers, As a rule 
they received in wages a tenth of what’ was paid to 
the white workers, having no right to paid holiday 
or to a pension when they lost their capacity to 
work. They were debarred from resorting to strikes 
for a redress of their grievances under pains _ of 
imprisonment. The aAiricans were deprived of their 
right to move freely through the country by the 
introduction of a complicated system of passes and 
were thus virtually bound to their place of work. 
One could appreciate the miserable conditions, under 
which the native population were forced to live, from 
the fact that according to official data 65.3 per cent 
African children and 85.6 per cent Indian children 
were underfed. Chronic undernourishment and disease 
sent to the grave 242 out of 1000 new-born infants 
up toone year, 327—up to 2 years, and only 492 
children live to the age of 16. . 

The national income of South Africa, writes 
Yablochkov, amounted to 1,200 million pounds ster- 
ling. Of this only 32 million, z¢., less than 3 per cent 
fell to the share of 8,500,000 Africans. Twenty-six 


lakh Europeans received more than 90 per cent. The- 


State spent 15 million pounds sterling a year on the 
education of 450,000 European children while for 
872,000 non-European children attending school it 
spent only 5 million pounds sterling. 

The coloured people were sent to prisons on the 
slightest pretext and the Government loaned prison- 
ers to white proprietors and received two shillings a 
Gay for each of them. During 1951, 800,000 non- 
Europeans had been sentenced for violating. all kinds 
of discriminatory laws and decrees, 


Parliamentary Report. on Kenya 


A six-man British Parliamentary Delegation 
visited Kenya between the 8th and 26th Jaruary. On 
February 18, the report of their tour was placed 
before the House of Commons by the Secretary of 
State for the colonies, Mr. Lyttleton. ~ 

The report says that notwithstanding. the state 
of emergency, the expansion of the Regular Police 
force and the presence of five battalions of British 
troops in Kenya, “the influence of Mau Mau in the 
Kikuyu area, except in certain localities, has not 
declined, it has, on the contrary, increased.” All 
political activity on the part of the Africans was 
yptually banned with the outlawing of their prin- 
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cipal political organization, the Kenya African Union. 
The Government had not sueceeded in rallying the 
mass of the Kikuyu to the side of law and order. 

Even in Nairobi, the influence of the Mau Mau 
was very effective. “Mau Mau orders are carried out 
in the heart of the city, Mau Mau ‘courts’ sit in 
judgment and their sentences are carried out . . .” 
The mass of Africans in Nairobi were leading a 
passive resistance movement. For example, they had 
started a . “bus boycott” movement under which 
Africans had for several months eee European- 
owned ‘buses. 


A Commission of Enquiry into ië police force 
had found disturbing signs of bribery and corruption 
in the lower levels of the Kenya polke. But the 
Parlidmentary Delegation felt it their duty to put 
on record their own serious disquiet on these and 
other points, appertaining to the police and to law 
and order generally, They referred to “the fact that 
brutality and malpractices by the police- have 
occurred -on a scale which constitutes a threat to 
publie confidence in the forces of law and order. 
Official records with which we were provided, show 
that there have been 130 prosecutions for brutality, 
among the-police forces, ending in 73 convictions. 
Forty cases are pending. There have also been 29 
prosecutions for corruption of which there were 12. 
convictions; 13 are pending. ‘These are significant- 
figures, representing much larger. numbers of com- 
plaints: received: by the .authorities, investigated and 
not proceeded with because they could not be 
proved or were disproved by investigation. An even 
larger volume of complaints, many no doubt false bub 
otners possibly justified, are said to -have been made 
to people in-close touch with Africans.” . 


The Delegation suggested that a “reorganisation 
of the police, from the highest level downwards, 
should be accompanied by stern action to enforce 
proper discipline and a right approach to the general 
public.” The Report expresses the anxiety of the 
Delegation at the attitude of a section of European 
public who had been openly procldiming their sym- 
pathy with the European members of the Security 
forces who were accused of brutality and committing 
other .offences. The Europeans had started a fund 
with the object of paying the legal expenses of such 
European Officers. The Report says that, “Activity of 
this kind, taken in conjunction with protests in the 
press and elsewhere when proceedings are instituted 
against Europeans in the security forces, is tanta- 
mount to giving moral support to breaches of the law.” 


Referring to the relations between the Govern- 


ment and the people the Report says: 
“If the Government has not succeeded in 
diminishing the sway of Mau Mau over the mass 
of Kikuyu people, equally it has not yet secured 
the full support, loyalty and understanding the 
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majorities in all ‘the racial communities outside 


the Kikuyu. ; 
The Delegation noted widespread colour bar in 


Kenya and suggested that there must be more rapid 
progress in Kenya towards destroying the colour bar. 
“At Government level we believe the time is ripe for 
an examination of laws, with a view to eliminating 
discrimination. It is also at Government level that a 
lead may most appropriately be given in the econo- 
mie sphere, by payment for the job rather than the 
occupant . . .” ; 

Referring to the economic life in Kenya, the 
Report says that the basis of life in Kenya at the 
present time and in the foreseeable future was agri- 
culture and it depentlent industries. There was prac- 
tically no industry in Kenya before the Second World 
War. No remarkable progress was noticeable in that 
direction since that time, though undoubtedly some- 
thing had been done. 

There was serious overpopulation in areas whee 
Africans owned the land. In the European areas as 
well as in some other areas there were lands which 
were’ undeveloped. The Delegation did not deal with 
these matters in detail, leaving that to the Royal 
Commission now at work on all aspects of land and 
land use in Kenya but said, “Whatever adjustments 
in -this field are eventually made as a result of the 
work of the Royal Commission we feel that there 
should be a declaration once more of the determina- 
tion on the part of the United Kingdom that. in 
Kenya, the objective is a multi-racial society in 
which the rights of all men‘ are safeguarded, and not! 
the domination of one race by another, or of the 
whole country by and for one race.” 

We hope that declaration will not only be 
made, but given effect to. The New Herrenvolk 
of Kenya should be made to understand that their 
dinosaur mentality would only lead to their extinc- 
tion. D 
Hindi and. the Regional Languages 

Referring to the controversy about the medium 
of instruction- in the: Universities, Sri Maganbhai P. 
Desai writes in the Marijan, March 20, that until 
freedom had been won three things were taken as 
generally accepted that 

“(q) The mother tongue. should take 
piace of English as the medium of instruction; 

“(b) the provinces in India, ill-arranged as 
they were from the national point of view, should 
be re-arranged linguistically; 

tto) Hindusthani should be 

language for inter-provincial intercourse and Cen- 


tral administration.” 
But after the achievement of freedom, to some 


people these principles appeared to demand a re- 
consideration. The first principle—that the true 
medium of education was the language òf the’ child— 
was a universally accepted principle, “and there need 
arise no question on it.” But unhappily the supporters 


the 
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of Hindi as the national language wanted to impose 
that language as a medium of education also chiefly 
in the name of Indian unity, adducing minor academio 
considerations in favour of their argument like migras 
tion of teachers and students and the availability of 
competent teachers. I | 

Exposing the fallacy of such argument Sri Desai 
writes that provision of the above facilities eould not 
be the sine qua non of a medium. Had it been so “it 
would lead us into the absurd position of having one 
world language for all Universities. But we know that 
it is not necessary; nor is it feasible.” 


Regarding the plea of unity of India, Sri Desai 

writes that there was no danger of the disruption of 
the unity of India by adopting regional or provincial 
languages as the medium of instruction. On the 
contrary, the imposition of Hindi would lead people 
to think in terms of Hindi imperialism and would 
thus lead to the growth of a more dangerous type of 
provincialism and parochialism thereby disrupting the 
unity of India. 
_ So long our Universities had simply played second 
fiddle to the British Universities. Henceforth, the role 
of our Universities also would have to change. “It 
will have to concern itself with training of three 
sections within society—-the elite, the specialists and 
the residual mass.” That three-fold education could 
not be democratic unless instructions were to be given 
in the mother tongue. 

The provincial languages were moreover free 
from Hindi revivalist and communal considerations 
in’ contra-distinction to Hindi where such revivalist 
and communal considerations were trying to assert 
their narrow values and disrupt the march of true 
national growth. 

Hindi could moreover hardly claim its precedence 
as a medium of instruction on the fact of its suffi- 
cient ‘development. Hindi was as much undeveloped, 
if not more, as were the regional languages. Sri Desai 
reminds everybody that the people had lent their 
support to- the national language movement on the 
clearest understanding that Hindusthani was “not 
designed to ‘replace the provincial Janguages, but was 
intended to supplement them and to be used. for 
interprovincial contact.” (Gandhiji) 

Sri Desai emphatically says that the. regional 
languages should immediately be adopted as the 
medium of instruction in the Universities with, Hindi 
as a compulsory second language. 

We support Sri Maganbhai Desai without any 
reservation. He is correct in laying emphasis on the 
incorrect and anti-national character of the Hindi 
revivalist movement. 

His statement that Hindi was as wudaveloged: as 
the regional languages is very moderate. Hindi has 
to go very far yet before it can catch up with two 
or three regional languages. 
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French Methods in Pondichery- 


Colonialism dies hard. We see the results of it in 

Indo-China, as does the sane portion of the world. 
But French colonialism is evidently of the die-hard 
type and the ‘reactions to that have begun in the 
French pockets as the following bits of news show: 
_ “Pondichery, March 19--M. Edouard Goubert and 
four Ministers of the French India Government 
declared today that the French Indian Settlements 
should be merged with the Indian Union without any 
referendum. 

“At a Press Conference held here, the five French 
Indian Ministers said that they ‘whole-heartedly’ sup- 
ported the resolution passed yesterday by the Municipal 
Councils of the eight Communes of French Settle- 
ments, demanding merger of these Settlements with 
the Indian’ Union without a referendum. 


“The Municipal Councils of these eight Com- 
munes passed unanimously separate resolutions which 
declared: that ‘since the tendency of the population is 
asserting today in favour of merger with the Indian 
Union without referendum, we- request the French 
Government to take urgent and necessary -measure 
to that effect’ Copies of these resolutions had been 
cabled to the President of the Republic of France, 
the President of the Council of Ministers, Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and Overseas Territories and to 
the Presidents of the Houses of the’ French a 
ment. 

“M. Goubert told the Press Conlon attended 
by the other four Ministers and the Councillors of 
the eight Communes that a copy of this resolution 
had also been sent to the Prime Minister of India. 
He said that a meeting of the French Indian Cabinet 
to be held before March 27 would also pass a reso- 
lution unanimously demanding the merger of the 


French Indian Settlements with the Indian - Union 


without a referendum. He said their decision on the 
merger issue ‘was irrevocable whatever might be. the 
consequences.’ 


“Asked whether the French Indian Governor, M. 
Andre Menard would not dissolve the Cabinet if the 


Cabinet insisted on passing this resolution, M. Gou- 


bert declared that the Ministers of the French Indian 
` Cabinet: were responsible to the Assembly and hence 
the Governor could not dissolve the Cabinet without 
special decree from France.” 
“Pondicherry, March 27—A non-violent mass 
movement for the merger of the French Indian settle- 
= ments with India was launched today in four com- 
munes of Pondicherry by the French India Socialist 
Party with the support of other Nationalist parties. 


- “The communes—Bahoor, Kallapet, Metta- 
palayam, and Mannadipet—are separated from 
Pondicherry proper by a strip of Indian Union 
territory, 
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“In Karaikal, where Indian flags are reported to 
be fluttering from housetops, a procession, defying 
the ban on the assembly of two or more persons, was 
lathi-charged and eight processionists were arrested. 
A crowd of about 200 persons which had gathered af 
the place was later dispersed by the police. 

“In the Kallapet commune yesterday, a police 
chief and’ his party joined a crowd of local people 


.in shouting Jai Hind. The police party was sent to 


the place on news that the Indian flag had been 
hoisted there. On arrival, the police was told that it 
had no authority over the people who had declared 
themselves Indian citizens and their territory part of 
India. The policemen were then askedsto join their 
movement, 

“The civil disobedience movement in Karaikal 
was launched by the Karaikal National Youth. Con- 
gress, Mr. R. Ramasrinivasan, President of the Con- 
gress, with six volunteers, clad in white .khaddar and - 
carrying Indian flags and placards reading “French 
Imperialism Quit” and “We don’t want a referen- 
dum” , took out a procession. Nationalist leaders’ in 
Karaikal have strongly condemned the lathi-charge 
and the arrest of the volunteers.” l 

“Paris, March 28.—The Overseas Ministry, today 
denied that the French police in Pondicherry had 
violated the Indian frontier to arrest. Mr. Nandgopal, 
Mayor of Mudaliarpet. `- ee: 

“The Government statement said, Mr. _Nandgopal 
was arrested on French territory at the same time as 
two Indian. nationals, who were later released after 
their identities had been verified. 

“The French statement added: ‘This could be 
another tendentious incident in the campaign being 
carried out by. New Delhi with a view to annexing l 
our settlements.” g: Gs ae al 


French Pockets in India 


- The Municipal Councils of eight Communes of 
French Settlements. in India passed a resolution on 
March 18 demanding merger of these settlements 
with the Indian Union without a referendum and 
requested the French: Government “to take urgent 
necessary measures to that effect.” On March 19, the 
five Ministers of the French India Government 
declared their whole-hearted support to the resolu- 
tion. On behalf of the French India Ministers, M, 
Edouard Goubart said in a Press.Conference in Pondi- 
cherry that their decision on the merger issue “was 
irrevocable whatever might be the consequence.” 

Immediately the’ French authorities: let loose a 
reign of terror agdinst the people who wanted merger 
with India. The authorities ‘sent police parties to 
various. parts ‘of the’ French Settlements to warn 
people against demonstratoins. for merger. ` 

The. Government of India in a Note handed to. 
the French ambassador in New Delhi drew the atten. 


a 


NOTES 


tion of the French Government to the incident in the 
French possessions in India. The Note said that the 
resolution passed by the President and Ministers of 
the Representative- Assembly of Pondicherry and by 
Mayors of the Communes should be regarded as 
complete an expression of the wishes of the people 
as was possible in the existing circumstances. 

Referring to the merger agitation in Pondicherry, 
Pandit Nehru said in the House of the People on 
March 22: “Now that the people, as represented by 
the municipal communes,-as well as the industrial 
workers, have clearly expressed their views, the point 
as to what the people desire should at any rate be 
treated as settled.” The next step, he said, should be 
a peaceful transfer of power. Speaking on the follow- 
ing day on the demand for the External Affairs 
Ministry, Pandit Nehru said that the time had 
arrived for a rapid de facto transfer of power in 
French India, to be followed later by a de jure 
transfer. TE 

The French authorities, however, were not ready 
to concede tke just demands of the people for merger 
and they were reported to be of the view that there 
could be no merger with India without a referendum. 
And in their efforts to put down pro-merger elements 
armed people from French Settlements even did not 
hesitate to violate Indian. territory from ‘where they 
arrested atd. took away. the Mayor of Mudaliarpet’ 
and two Indian. citizens. l AA 
- Jn reply to a question in the House of. the 
People, Pandit Nehru criticized these’ incidents and 
said that steps had been taken to prevent a repetition 
of such incidents. And it was only after the vigorous 
protests of the Government of India that the two 
Indian citizens were freed. 

A mass movement was launched on March 27 ‘for 
the merger of French Indian Settlements with India. 
Meanwhile the French authorities had banned the 
assembly of two or more persons in Pondicherry as 
well as processions and demonstrations. By a decree 
of the French Government in Paris, the meeting of 
the French India Representative Assembly, scheduled 
to meet in Pondicherry on March 27, had been: post- 
poned indefinitely, . 


Foreign Pockets in India 


Happenings in Portuguese and French India are 
exercising the minds of our people. Clear statements 
on these have been made by our Prime Minister on 
March 16 and March 26. -We append the statements 
below: 

“New Delhi, March 16—The TR of the People 
today received with cheers a` statement by Prime 
Minister Nehru that ‘the way things are continuing to 
happen in Goa strains one’s patience to -the utmost.’ 

“The Deputy Leader of the: Communist group, Sri 
Hiren Mukherjee, had asked: in a supplementary fo a 
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question put by a Congress member, Mr. Joachim Alva, 
about the arrest of Dr. Gaitonde and stopping of the 
car of the Indian Consul-General at Goa, ‘when Portu- 
gal is obviously determined to retain Goa as one of 
her possessions and when under the. Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty, Britain has given a guarantee, according to 
Dr. Salazar in 1949, to` defend Portuguese territories 
overseas, will India make it plain that-she cannot 
indefinitely desist from answering the cry ef agony 
which comes from her. peoples in that area ?” 

“The Prime Minister replied, {India has made it 
perfectly clear what our intentions are in regard to 
Goa. It seems inconceivable that any foreign pocket, 
like Goa should continue in India. It is true we believe 
that the best way to solve this question is peaceful 
even though they may take a little time, but I must 
confess the way things are continuing in Goa have 
strained- our patience to the utmost. As for the mem- 
ber’s reference to the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, I can- 
not say what the consequences of the Treaty may be 
in regard to the matter legally speaking nor I am 
prepared to take Mr. Salazar’s interpretation of the 
Treaty. It has been clearly stated by many countries 
that this external treaties have no application to Goa 
in India’. 

' “Kanpur, March 26—Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, de- 
clared in .the midst of cheers and applause that the 
foreign pockets would no longer be allowed to continue 


in this country. The Prime Minister, who was address- 


ing a gathering of over two lakhs of people in the 
Phool Bagh under the auspices of the City Congress 
Committee this evening, called upon the people to- 
realise’ the responsibility that had devolved on them 
after the attainment of freedom. 

“He laid very great emphasis on establishing com- 
plete unity among all classes of people and strongly 
deprecated communalism which, he said, bad done im- 
mense harm to the country and would further prove 
detrimental if it was not checked with- strong hands. 
It was‘ really a pity, he added, that provincialism still 
continued to dominate the people and they forgot that, 
in fact, every piece of land belonged to the country 
and all should try to contribute towards building 
the -happy and prosperous India. 


“Sri Nehru continued that India was a democratic 
. country and the real power lay in the hands of the 
people. Freedom had recently been won at the cost of 
great sacrifice and sufferings by a large number of 
people. The freedom was our birth-right and we had 
to preserve it. New and greater responsibilities had 
fallen on the shoulders of the people. Everyone in the 
country should realise that this freedom shoúld be 
defended with all the might at command. The defence 
of freedom, he ‘continued, did not merely depend on a 
big army but it is to be. defended by everyone om the. 
roads, markéts, fields and VARES; Unity was essential 
for. tbir purpose. ; , 
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“Sri Nehru said that India was one of the back- 
ward countries in the world. He had dreamt of making 
this country one of the most advanced ones, economi- 
cally, culturally, morally and otherwise. A tremendous 
task, therefore, lay ahead of them. There were dangers 
and difficulties which were to be overcome and sur- 
mounted, 

“Sri Nehru said that the world was taking a e 
turn and nobody knew what was to happen. With 
new scientific developments people had attained the 
power of destruction. He added that this tremendous 
power could be used both ways either for destruction 
or for prosperity. The trend, he continued, was that 
people were using this power for the destruction of 
the humanity. It was, therefore, obviously necessary 
that people of this country should keep their minds 
cool and well balanced and avoid mutual dissensions. 
The need of the hour was unity amongst = classes 
of people.” 


Sales Tax in India 

_ Sri H. Laxminarain writes in an article in the 
A-I.CC. Economic Review that the revenue possi- 
bilities of sales tax were very great. But at present 
there was no uniformity system in the country 
regarding the sales tax. The amount as well as the 
method of levy varied from one State to another. 
Mysore had a sales tax of 8 pies per rupee while in 
West Bengal, the rate was 9 pies per rupee. Bombay 
and Mysore had multi-pomt taxes. 

Sri Laxminarain writes that a single-point tax 
was preferable from all points of view. The consumer 
was under a heavier burden under the multi-point 
tax system. It also placed the small dealer at a dis- 
advantage compared to the bigger matufacturer-cum- 
dealer. The multi-point system also encouraged 
greater tendency to horizontal integration with all 
the evils of such integration. “The multi-point system 
imposes larger burden on trade and industry gene- 
rally.” From the Government’s point of view also the 
administrative difficulties under the multi-point 
system were greater than under the single-point 
system. E a oe 

Most of the States, however, had a single-point 


tax. It was highly desirable to achieve uniformity - 


both as regards the system and the rate of tax, writes 
Sri Laxminarain. 


The Finance Ministers? conference held in Octo- 
ber, 1953, had considered the question of uniformity 
of sales tax and had appointed a high Jevel committee 
to go into the question of uniform policy. Regarding 
essential goods the conference had reached some 
conclusions. These conclusions, according to Sri Laxmi- 
narain, were, “Firstly, no tax should be levied at any 
stage for the sale or purchase of foodstuffs and raw 
materials for import industries; secondly, on other 
goods taxes not more than six pies per rupee at the 
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point of sale to consumers should be levied and this 
tax should be a single-point tax; lastly, the State 
Governments should alter ag soon as possible the 
existing law so as to these principles.” 


Indo-Burmese Rice Deal 


The Government of India has entered into an 
agreement with the Burmese Government for the 
purchase of 9 lakh tons of rice at an average rate of 
£48 per ton f.ob. Rangoon. According to a statement 
made by the Union Food Minister in the Council -of 
States, the supply of rice will be spread over a period 
of three years, the option being left to the Burmese 
Government to supply all the rice even in one year. 
In the event of the supply beng spread over three 
years; the price will be £50 per ton during the first 
year, £48 per ton during the second year and £46 per 
ton in the third year. The average rate of £48 will 
apply if the whole quantity is supplied in one year. 
Of the 9 lakh tons of rice, 3.5 lakh tons will be boiled 
rice and the rest will be “small mills specials.” The 
boiled rice is being specifically procured to serve the 
needs of Travancore-Cochin. It is reported that £15 
out of £48 paid for each ton of rice, will be adjusted 
against Burma’s outstanding cent to India amoung 
to Rs. 75 crores. 


The main object of this agreement is to build a 
reserve stock with a view to ensuring supply in the 
event of crop failure. Part of the imported rice will 
be distributed among the deficit States for enabling 
them to maintain their existing scale of rice ration. 
The balance will be supplied in the rationed areas of 
the States to the consumers without quantitative 
limitations. Such supply to the deficit States will be 
in addition to whatever quantities they have them- 
selves procured or’ will procure and the quantities 
received by them from the surplus States, The 
Government of India, would advise ‘surplus States to 
give up their procurement as soon as a certain figure 
is redched. If, however, prices at any time go below 
the economic level and surplus stocks were offered to 
Government agents, the Government would purchase 
such quantities. The Union Government are also 
contemplating to resume export of finer varieties of 
rice in Order to give an opportunity for those people 
in foreign countries. who were accustomed to use 
Indian rice in the pre-war years to have their require- 
ments. The exports, however, will be made by 
Government. 

The agreement has been subjected to a good deal 
of adverse criticism. The price agreed upon to be 
paid, which averages £48 a ton, is very high, as it is 
claimed that the real value of the rice is £80 to £35 


per ton. Moreover, it is alleged that the stocks of 


rice which Burma wants to dispose of, belonged to 
the previous’ year and had deteriorated in quality. 
The rice is being repolished for purposes of export. 
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Such rice, it is reported, is unfit for human consump- P; §, P. Ministry in Tra-Cochin 


tion. It is also being criticised that there is no neces- 
sity at all for importing Burma rice for building up 
of reserve stocks, for there is enough surplus rice and 
other grains in the country to meet the needs of the 
people. Indeed, after so much trumpeting that India 
has produced enough rice. this year and she will not 
need to import rice, the agreement to buy Burma 
rice is really an anticlimax. Further, a section of 
public opinion is disappointed over the agr ‘eement, 
as it does not cover provisions for the settlement of 
the question of Indian-owned property m Burma, 
which valued at about Rs. 90 crores, 


Fravancore-Cochin Ministry 

A new expériment an democraite practice in legis- 
latures came into being with the two following news 
bulletins : 

“Trivandrum, March'16—Two weeks after the 
general elections, which gave no party absolute majo- 
rity in the Legislative Assembly, a Ministry formed 
by the 19-member Praja-Socialist Party was installed 
in office in Travancore-Cochin today. 

‘Sisty-eight-year old Sri Pattom A. Thanu Pillai; 
veteran politician of the State, heads the first P.S.P. 
Government to be formed in any State in India. 
Immediately after the swearing in, Sri Thanu Pillai 
drove to the Secretariat and assumed *charge of office 
there. The care-taker Ministry, headed by Mr. A. J. 
Jolin, relinquished office shortly before 2-30 p.m. 

“The P.S.P. leader stated in an interview imme- 
diately after his appointment as Chief Minister that 
he expected support of all parties in the Assembly. I 
do not see any reason why I should not get the supporti 
from all sections of the House; he said. 

“Sixty-eight-year old Sri Pattom Thanu Pillai has 
been in public life since 1927. As President of the State 
Congress from 1938 to 1947, he led the popular 
struggle for responsible Government in Travancore.” 

&Trivandrum, March 15—Sri Panampilli Govinda 
Menon, leader of the 45-member-Congress-Legislature- 
Party in the Travancore-Cochin Assembly, 
there was a ‘good deal in common’ between his party 
and the P.S.P. The Congress Party being in a minority 
in the Assembly although the largest single-party, was 
not anxious to form a Government, he said. But the 
party wanted to avoid President’s Rule in the State 
ag far as possible, Its policy would be such as ‘to 
facilitate a democratic set up’ in the State. 

“Sri Govinda Menon added, the Congress Party 
would not obstruct the formation of a Government 
‘whether by the United Front of Leftists or the Praja- 
Socialist Party.’ But, he said, ‘we may not extend our 
co-operation to the Communist and their fellow travel- 
Jers as there is little in common between us, We can 
and will extend co-operation to the P.S.P. because 
we consider that there is 4 good deal in common 
between us.” : 


said that- 


Welcoming the formation of the P.S.P. Ministry 
in Travancore-Cochin, the Vigil writes editorially that 
the Central leadership of the P.S.P. was to be 
congratulated for the “bold and unorthodox decision” 
it took in Madras of not forming a coalition ministry 
with either the Congress or the Communist-dominated 
United Front of Leftists, 

Having fought the general élections against the 
Congress with an electoral understanding with the 
U.F.L. a coalition with the Congress would have 
meant a betrayal of the people who had deliberateiy 
voted against a renewal of Congress rule. A coalition 
with the Communists on the other hand was against 
the principle for which the P.S.P: stood. Moreover, 
it would have led to a split in the P.S.P. itself. Yet 
if the party had remained neutral regarding the 
formation of a ministry it would have been charged by 
all as having been responsible for bringing about the 
President’s rule and as a consequence of which it would 
have heavily suffered in the next elections. 

Under these difficult circumstances the National 

Executive of the party rose equal to the occasion, “At 
every turn the Central leadership put a healthy curb 
on the impatience of the local leadership and perhaps, 
its desire for office, involving dangerous compromises,” 
uotes the paper. 
. _ The paper commends the Congress for its offer of 
support to the P.S.P. Ministry and says that the 
success of the ministry would depend upon its popular 
character, It could not hope to carry on as a party 
government, therefore, it would’ have to try to carry 
with it all the parties in the legislature, at least “the 
national and democratic parne and groups in tha 
State.” 

Referring to the Communist charges of betrayal of 
electoral understanding, the newspaper writes that the 
Communist Party could not be unaware of the deci» 
sions adopted at the last annual conference of the 
P.S.P. at Allahabad in December rejecting any coali- 
tion with the Communist Party. “It was with great 
difficulty, and on the solemn word given by Sri Thanu 
Pillai that he had committed himself to nothing beyond 
an electoral arrangement with the Communists to avoid . 
triangular contests, that the conference endorsed the 
arrangement made by the National Executive. As for 
any possible coalition with the Communists, the con- 
ference was definitely against it. Only on the almost 
unanimous persuasion of the leadership did the con- 
ference pass a resolution contemplating a possible’ 
U.F.L. Government with P. S.P. support from 
outside.” 

(Moreover, in rejecting a coalition with the U.F.L, 
the National Executive of the P.S.P. had been guided 
by practical consideration of maintaining the unity of 
the party. If there had been a local understanding 
between the P.S.P. and the Communist Party, the 
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Central Executive had known ‘nothing of it. Sri Thanu 
Pillai had denied. it. 

The P.S.P. had received the backing of Congress 
without any political commitment whereas if it had 
formed a ministry with the Communists it would have 
to make compromises. The combined strength of the 
P.S.P. and the Communists whether in votes or seats 
in the legislature was less than that of the P.S.P, 
backed ‘by the Congress. “The P.S.P. Government, as 
it is now formed, is, therefore, more democratie than 
it would have been if.it. had been formed in. combina- 
tion with the Communists. a 

The Communist wrath was, . therefore, clearly born 
of disappointment and frustration. They bad been out- 
manceuvred by the P.S.P. in the matter of forming 
a ministry, says the Vigil. 

But all the same, the P.S.P. is in a most curious 
situation in Tra.Cochin. There is no parallel to this 
government in the history of parliamentary or demo- 
cratic practice. Much will depend, of course, on thé 
actual working of the ministry, Tomay the stability 
of this arrangement. 


Anti-Rajaji Moves in- Madras 

“A first rate crisis is brewing in the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party and a bid for leadership is on, accord- 
ing to well-informed sources,” writes the Madras Corres- 
pondent of the Bombay Chronicle. 


He adds; “Clouds have gathered and all politicians. 


are looking forward to March 24, prebable date for the 
mext Congress Party meeting. Lobby circles set great 
siore by this meeting which would prove ‘momentous’.” 

According to the correspondent, a number of the 
Congress Legislators had become irreconcilably antagonis- 
lic to Rajaji. Rajaji’s elementary education scheme had 
become one of the main targets of attack of his opponents. 
A majority of the Congress legislators is said to be against 
the scheme. But Rajaji was determined to go ahead 
with it. In the ensuing party meeting there would 
purely be a tussle between those two groups. 

It was however expected that with the return of 
Kamaraja Nadar, who was away in Malaya, in time for 
the Party meeting “the thundering clouds would disperse 
without making any noise.” 


The Correspondent writes that Sri Ronden. 


' was expected to make a surprise statement at the 
meeting. Rajaji is reported to have offered to quit if 
his education scheme was assured of vigorous implemen- 
tation. The possibility of a last-minute device by which 
Rajaji might be able to continue was also not wholly 
ruled out. Failing that he was likely to quit by the first 
fortnight of April. “But the chances are that his exit 
would come sooner than expected.” 

There was much activity among high Congress a 
regarding the appointment of a successor to Rajaji. 
According to one plan Kamaraja or one of his men would, 
head the Party while one Minister of the present Cabinet 
would become the Chief Minister. Among those often 


“non-receipt of our magazine and 
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mentioned as the likely successors of Rajaji Were Mr. C.. 
Subramanian, Finance Minister in the Present Cabinet 


and a trusted lieutenant of Rajaji; Raja of Ramanatha- ` 


puram, Minister of Public Works and Mr. 
salam, Minister for Agriculture. 

Later reports said that Mr. 
asked for and obtained the permission of Sri Nehru to 
relinquish office. 

Ai the time of going to press it is reported from 
Madras that the Congress Legislature Party has 
elected Sri K. Kamaraja Nadar as its leader if plice 
of Sri C. Rajagopalachari who laid down his leader- 
ship before the Party. 


Bhaktavat- 


Rajagopalachari had“ 


Thus ends the political career, , through a pea 


and voluntary exit, of perhaps,the mast brilliant and 
determined character after Sardar id in the Old 
Guard of the Congress. 


Mental Cases in. Bombay Colleges 

The Council for Mental Hygiene, which had conducted. 
a “personality test” survey among 1200 college students 
of the Bombay University recently, found. that thirteen 
io fifteen per cent of Bombay’s college students were 
maladjusted or unstable and would benefit by psychiarig 
counselling or guidance, reports Mr. Thomas J. 
Coutinho in the Bombay Chronicle on March 227 a 

In all there were six universities in Bombay State 
with 111 affiliated colleges imparting knowledge „ to 
about 50,000 students. Applying the rule of averages, 
it Would mean that about 7,500 college students in the 
State were to some extent immature or unstable, 
However, that might not be the case in practice. _ 

According to the report the Council had also applied 


the same test to 200 students of the London University - 


in order to make a comparative study. The Survey was 


to be continued and a comparative study of students in 


other Western and Asian countries would also: be made. 
In view of the student disturbances in West Bengal 
and U.P., such investigations may be revealing. 
World Languages 
According to the Courier, Unesco’s monthly pùb- 
lication, some 3,000 languages were spoken throughout 


the world. Of the thirteen major languages, .Chinese- 


(including all its dialects) topped the list, followed -by 
English, Hindi-Urdu, Russian, Spanish, German, Japa- 


nese ald French. English, French, Spanish, Russian and’ 


Chinese were the official U.N. languages. 
NOTICE 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 


By SAILA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, 


Speaker, West Bengal Legislative Assembly 


BEFORE I speak of ‘Parliamentary Democracy 
in India,” I ought to say something about the back- 
ground and basis of this new form of Govern- 
ment in our country which has been declared to be 
a Sovereign Democratic Republic. This vast country of 
ours with a population, of 360 million people speaking 
‘professing different 
daiths, observing different manners and customs, taking to 
different foods and dresses used to widely varying clima- 
tic conditions, was never before in her long course of 
history governed under one Constitution by a Central 
Government. The glimpses of different types of Govern- 
ment at diffefent times in our past history and in our 
ancient literature do not give any indication of any parti- 
cularly uniform type to suit all parts of the country, 
particularly suitable for the twentieth century conditions 
‘of the ‘problems of Government of so vast a country of 
varying nature of population. The framers of our first 
constitution, therefore, examined various constitutions in. 
different “countries of the world. Some critics say our 
constitution is a blind copy of such and such a model. Is 
that a correct view? Is it really a blind copy of any consti- 
tutidixy of any country? Framers of our constitution 
have, of course, taken full advantage of the achievements 
and mistakes of-the great constitution-makers of dife- 
Tent countries in modern times and adjusted the collec- 
tive wisdom of the world with the special needs of our 
country. The magnitude of the problem therefore will 
be apparent when we set about preparing the instru- 
ment for making the adult population of this country— 
roughly 175 million people, really sovereign so far as 
the Government of the country is concerned or in other 
words when we begin preparing a constitution which 
will preserve democracy and will be the surest guarantee 
of Demacracy. 


Before I proceed to illustrate how our constitution 
has ‘produced and safeguarded a democratic constitution 
jt will be necessary to examine briefly what Parliamen- 
tary Democracy connotes as it. has developed in western 
countries by a process of evolution through _ severai 
centuries. Democracy never claims to be a perfection 
at any stage. It is based on the fundamental concep- 
tion that it is always changing and growing* for the 
better and creating some conditions which are conducive 
to the greatest good of the greatest number although, 
trying to do good for all. Its doors have always been 
Kept open for admission into its‘ folds newer and newer 
thoughts and better plans of action. It is therefore ą 
continuous process and not a hide-bound steel-frame 
rigid ‘structure. It is always capable of adjustment and 
expansion. Its framework always admits of develop- 
ment and improvement by tightening one or more 
gcrews here or oùe or more bolts there or one or more 


plates somewhere, the ultimate objective being always 


to create a better structure and in this operation it is 
the process .of evolutionary change which is known as 


4 


kasai 


democracy and not the ultimate structure that stands 
erected, ` This process naturally requires a watchful 
vigilance so that in the course of change a false step 
or handling may not make the whole structure tumble 
down. Two methods are therefore needed always for 
successful functioning of this process of growth; an 
evolutionary method always attempting to improve the 
existing condition and a watchful method always 
attempting to see that evolutionary process does not 
proceed on a false path so as to lead to ruin and des- 
truction and in this’ continuous process there are two 
‘distinct forces always working on opposite directions. 
In the case of democratic Government, therefore, there 
are always needed these force and counterforce; one 
being represented by the majority party responsible for 
running the democratic Government and the other being 
represented by opposition functioning as a watchful band 
‘ready to take over charge when the action of the 
‘Government force has not the support of the majority. 
Democratic Government therefore is the most difficult 
art of Government of a country which is nothing- but 
Government by discussion. The very word ‘Parliament’ 
owes its origin from ‘Parleys’ or talks and discussions 
amongst several men. The two fundamental characte- 
ristics of Parliamentary democracy are: 


(i) The Government by discussion and decision 
of the majority, an 

(ii) unequivocal acquiscence of the 
the decision of the majority. 
This set-up of a parliamentary Government through 


a democratic constitution through representatives of the 
people chosen by means of universal suffrage of adult 
franchise necessarily implies formation - of: different 
political parties representing different view-points of 
the people in the country. In parliamentary institu- 
tions, therefore, today it is a matter for anxious consi- 
deration as to how far discussions and deliberations on 
the floor of the Farliament can influence decisions as 
in every democratic parliament rigid. rules and disci- 
pline of party constitutions by means of -party whips 
‘determine votes in the Parliament. No amount of 
argument or oratory can influence the: decision of indi- 
vidual members as far as their vote on particular issues 
before the houses of parliament. But still good sound 


minority in 


‘and convincing opposite views and speeches have their 


direct reactions on the majority sometimes belated, but 
sometimes indirectly through the pressure of public 
opinion that they succeed in creating in’ public mind 
outside the house. People generally are expected to 
have the commonsense to judge what is good or bad 
for them. The test of democracy and its success 
_ depends ` on how far through press and publicity the 
discussions and deliberations within the parliamentary 
institutions may have their reflections on public opinion 
outside’ so as to mould the decisions of the general body 
of men in the country at the time of the periodical general 
elections when the entire people have the opportunity 
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to express their opinion by their votes to form their own 
Government. It presupposes therefore existence of opposing 
political pasties for successful functioning of parliamentary 
democracy. That is why in the British system of 
parliamentary democracy which has grown ‘up through 
a process of evolution through several centuries by means 
oi usage and conventions without any written constitution 
the opposition party in parliament is called His Majesty’s 
Opposition and the Leader of the Opposition is an 
essential adjunct in Governmental machinery and is 
paid a salary out of the State Exchequer. 

In our first Constitution our Democratic Republi¢ 
has been, formed with an elected President as the head 
of the State and we have so far as the conduct of 
parliamentary institutions is concerned followed the 
powers, privileges and immunities of the British House 
of Commons, the mother. of Parliaments. To a dis- 
passionate student of constitutional history, the British 
model which has grown through conventions established 
through several centuries in the present form of monar- 
chical Government headed by the Prime Minister res- 
ponsible to the House of Commons with an official Leader 
of the Opposition is the best example of Parliamentary 
democracy. The other European countries, for instance 
Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, 
are all on the British model with the monarchical form 
of Government headed by the Prime Minister, who is 
responsible to the Legislative Houses. In, some other 
` European countries, for instance France, Ireland, Italy 
and Finland the Government is republic with President 
at its head, but is headed by the Prime Minister respon- 
sible to the Legislature. In Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa—all Commonwealth countries— 
the model is practically the British model with Prime 
Minister ùs the head and the Governor-General appointed 
by the King being the constitutional head of the Govern- 
ment. The American Constitution which has also its 
roots in democracy, has devéloped a new convention where 
the head of the State, viz., the President, is also like the 
members of the Congress and the Senate elected directly 
by the people with a far greater mandate of executive 
responsibility than perhaps the Prime Minister of England. 
The President may have a majority in one House of the 
Congress and not in another. Even with majority in both 
he may not have his way. He cannot control either 
House directly and he has no powers to dissolve it. He 
can persuade, cajole and threaten, but the life of the 
American Legislature continues independently of its will. 
He sends to it the proposals, but the Congress makes up 
its own mind what it will do with them. It has an 
authority of equal-legal standing with him in. the determi- 
nation of its policy. If he cannot secure what he wants 
from the members he has no way of appealing to the 
electorate against their decision. With the Americana 
the Congress may have a different party complexion from 
that of the President and his Cabinet “colleagues. Even 
when the President’s party has a majority in both 
Houses he has no certainty that he will have his way. 
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His defeat does not create a crisis in his party. As 
in America the President yields power so in other demo- 
cratie countries of Europe in both monarchical and re- 
publican forms of Government it is the leader of the 
majority party who is the Prime Minister and who forms 
the Cabinet with collective responsibility that commands 
the confidence of the majerity of the House and rules 
the country by directing its policy which is tested at 
the time of every general reference to thè 
people. In this matter the Government of the Swiss 
Republic has taken a further forward step in democracy, 
viz, of carrying on of the Government of the. country 
through the will of the people. The Swiss, Con- 
stitution provides for referéndum in respect of every 
legislative measure passed by the Parliament and 
if the people throws out any legislative measures 
the Government has to bow down to, it. But 
Switzerland being a small country constant referendum 
is possible which is not within the range of practical 
politics in a country vast in area and population. 


The success of a democratic form of Government, 
therefore, will depend upon, the spirit of toleration that 
the members of parliament and respective political 
parties would be able to generate in the entire country 
amongst the people and upon the consciousness of the 
people of the value of the sacred right of franchise, Test 
of the best forms of working democracy in a country is 
the consciousness of the people of that country that the 
electorate is the sovereign to whick all political parties 
must ultimately rely and it is their verdict through the 
ballot box given periodically that will guide the destiny, 
of the nation for a certain period. The epithet that 
the people deserves its own Government therefore is 
an absolutely true saying in ‘democracy. Simply be- 
cause. in a country which is following a democratic set- 
up of parliamentary institutions there are turmoils, com- 
motions, conflagrations and disturbances of peace or 
some dislocation of normal life, it cannot lead to the 
conclusion that democracy is a failure. If we go deep 
and probe into the causes of such situations in demo- 
cratic countries in some parts of the world it is because 
there the Government and the party in power have not 
been, able to perform. satisfactorily their duty of pro- 
perly educating the electorate to a sense of balance and 
toleration and to a sense of awareness and vigilance with 
regard to their soverign rights of forming their own 
Government. l 

Let me now summarise froh our Constitution how 
Democratic form of Parliamentary Government is 
functioning in India under her new first Constitution. 
Ours is'a union of States or a Federal form of Govern- 
ment. The federating units being 9 A class States, 
8 B class States and 10 C class States, Andaman and 
Nicobar islands being the only D class. The law-mak- 
ing powers of the Union Legislature and of the State Legis- 
latures are clearly defined by three exhaustive lists in the 
seventh schedule to the Constitution known as Union List, 
the State List and Concurrent List. In Union the Parlia- 
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ment consists of the President and two Houses of the 
Legislature, giz., the House of the People and the Council 
of States. In the States the Legislature consists of the 
Governor and one House known as Legislative Assembly, 
except in case of six ‘A’ class States it also consists of 
_another House known as Legislative Council. The Con- 
stitution of the House of the People which is the law 
making body of the Central Government is that it will con- 
sist of representatives of the people not exceeding 500. For 
choosing such 500 representatives on a uniform basis the 
States have been divided into territorial constituencies 
and the number of members to be allotted to each such 
constituensy has been so determined as to ensure that 
that there shall be not less than one representative for 
every 7,50,000 of population and not more than one mem- 
ber for every 5,00,000 of the population. Such repre- 
sentation in the case of State Legislature is on the basis of 
not more than one member for every 75,000 of the 
population. Upon the completion of each census the re- 
presentation of the several territorial constituencies in the 
House of the People as also in the Legislative Assembly 
of each State are re-adjusted. The Council of State in 
the Centre and the Legislative Councils in the 6 A class 
States are created by method of indirect election by the 
members of Legislatures and, other special electoral col- 
leges such as Local Bodies and Graduates. These second 
chambers are provided, for in the Constitution following 
the precedents in other Parliaments of some Common- 
wealth countries and U.S.A. as a possible check against 
hasty legislation by the lower house. Whether these 
upper houses serve the purpose of democracy in India 
intended by the constitution-makers is a matter for future 
historians and constitutional experts to judge and the 
constitution itself provides for means of abolition of 
such councils and creation of such in states where they do 
not exist. President of the Republic is elected by a 
uniform method of election by the members of all State 
Legislatures and the House of the People and the time of 
office of the President is co-extensive with the life of 
Parliament and Assemblies. The Governor of a State is 
nominated by the President. Although the executive 
power of the Union vests in the President and that of the 
States in the Governors they are not responsible to the mem- 
bers of the legislative bodies and this responsibility is cast 
on. the Prime Minister of India and the Chief Ministers of 
States who select their respective council of ministers com- 
monly known as ‘Cabinet’ with collective responsibility from 
the members of the Houses. President and the Gover- 
nor respectively are aided in their executive functiong 
end duties by this council of ministers. As time passes 
on healthy convention is to be grown and established in 
India between the respective powers of the President and 
the Governor and the extent of aid and advice tendered 
by the Council of Ministers within the framework of the 
constitution. Under the above framework, therefore, the 
real person: who has to answer to the people for his acts 
of government of the country in the Union and the States 
ie the Primo Minister of India and the Chief Ministers of 
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the States through their selected men in the éabinet. 


Ultimately therefore the government of the country is 


run by a handful of men known as Council of Ministers 
or the cabinet so long as its policies have the approval 
of the ‘majority of the chosen representatives of the people 
in the Houses. To get such confidence therefore the 
cabinet has to rely on the majority of the members of the 
house and see that the majority is never turned into, a 
minority. As the cabinét is selected from the members, 
therefore, ultimate responsibility of returning best men 
in the House of the People and legislatures falls on each 
and everyone of the citizen of India, men and women. 
That is- how’ parliamentary democracy works in New 
India and is on its march. Before the first general elec- 
tion in India under the new constitution’ under adult 
franchise several political parties with different election 
manifestoes appealed to the country for support. The politi- 
eal party led by the Indian National Congress had the 
overwhelming majority support in all the State Legislatures 
and the House of the People and their leaders were called 
upon by the President and the respective Governors to 
form Governments. . 

In the House of the People at the Centre the ruling 
party, viz. the Congress Party holds 364 seats out of 499 
excluding the Speaker and there are six different Oppo- 
sition parties with a sprinkle of unattached Independents 
numbering 134 in the aggregate. Similarly in all the 
other States in the State Legislatures the ruling party 
having a very overwhelming. majority is the Congress 
Party and the Opposition is similarly divided into several 
Groups and Parties and unattached Independents. It l 
remains to be seen as democratic conception develops 
amongst the'electorate how far in future elections the 
effectiveness of Opposition crystalises into lesser number 
of parties hy the consenting voice of the people expressed 
through the ballot box. 

After a cycle of depression in India’s national life 
for centuries during which she was under foreign domi- 
nation, she is gradually finding expression to her real 
spirit, spirit of toleration that is in the very blood and 
bones of Indians through centuries of religious teachings 
and spiritual lessons. The very fact that in the early 
stage of her march under the New Constitution where 
democratic Governments have been formed in different 
States and in the Union, there has emerged a single 
largest political party entrusted with the task of forming 
and running Governments on uniform policy and the 
emergence of other political parties functioning as 
Opposition in different legislatures, and- the spirit of 
tolerance shown towards those opposing political parties 
by the majority party that has been in evidence in the 
various legislatures during this short period prove that one 
can reasonably be optimistic of the future of Democracy in. 
India so that the people of India or the electorate may 
be the real. efféctive sovereign of this great land of oure 
and it is hoped that Parliamentary Democracy may usher 
in a new era of peace, progress and prosperity in our 
country: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


By Pror, C. B. MAMORIA, M.a. (Geog.), M.com. 


INTRODUCTION 
Unemrior MENT may be defined as a condition of 
involuntary idleness. The problem of unemployment 
may be designtaed as our economy No. 1. This pro- 
blem is by no means peculiar to India but it is a 
‘problem common to all countries though the causes 
and the extent of such unemployment vary from 
country to country. In European countries and else- 
where it existed for a long time and attempts have 
been’ made in nearly every country to deal with it 
with varying degrees of success. The State, nearly 
everywhere, has come definitely to recognise its obli- 
gation in this matter. This obligation and respon- 
sibility has also been accepted in the new Constitu- 
tion of India where it is clearly laid down that 
“The State, in particular, shall direct its policy 

towards securing such a condition that the citizens, 

men and women, equally have a right to an 

adequate means of living.” 

` Defining the country’s goal the President of the 
Union observes : 

“We aim at a Welfare State in which all the 
people are partners sharing the benefits and the 


obligations; so long as there is poverty amd unem- 
ployment, a section of the community derives no 


. benefit from the partnership. It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to aim at full, productive 
employment.” ` 


It is, therefore, quite natural that due emphasis 
has been given to full employment im our First Plan 
as the basic objective of national development. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM . 
According to 1951 Census. out of a total poupla- 
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tion of 356 million 250 million people are pngaged in 
agricultural and the rest in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. It is a fact that the Indian farmer suffers from 
chronic underemployment ‘ranging from 3 to 7 months 
in a year. He, therefore, urgently needs some sort of 
work for his spare time. Of the total non-agricultural 
population of 106 millions 37.5 millions are engaged. 
in industries of which only 2.5 million are engaged 
in large-scale. industries and the rest are artisans and 
craftsmen -who are not fully employed and live from. 
hand to mouth. Commerce employs 22 million people 
and transport; another 5.5 million people and the 
miscellaneous services including domestic servants 
absorb about 43 millions. Most of the persons 
engaged in commerce are petty shopkeepers or the 
middlemen who will be easily ousted from employ- 
ment if. the farmers start co-operative farming. The- 
miscellaneous services are mainly part-time occupa- 
tions. This analysis of the occupational distribution _ 
of the population clearly indicates the seriousness of 
the stupendous problem of unemployment, and still 
more so of partial employment. 

A special enquiry conducted by the directorate: 
of the Employment Exchanges in India disclosed that’ 
in July, 1953 there were about 5 lakhs of applica- 
tions registered for employment of which in that 
particular month only g&bout 15,000 could be given 
employment. A rough estimate puts the number of 
unemployed in India at 70 millions and that of the 
wideremployed to double the figure. The following 
table gives the data regarding unemployment in India 
and elsewhere : 


States Population Unemployed 

i as Total Rural Urban Total Rural Drban 
Uttar. Pradesh 63,215,742 54,590,043 8,625,699 83,155 - 25,983 7,172 
Bombay 35,956,150 24,785,810 11,170,340 80,613 = = 
Saurashtra- 4,137,359 2,744,198 1,393,161 4 i 19 — — 
Kuteh 567,606. 453,852 113,754 634 ` = = 
Mysore 9,074,972 6,896,245 2,178,727 6,376 = 
Vindhya Pradesh 3,574,690 ` 3,268,780 305,910 1,802 510 5,866 
yun jab 12,641,205 ena 2,400,932 x 537 1,265 

epsu Í 

© Delhi ) X Figtires not available. 2 
Himachal Pradesh ) l ý 
Bilaspur , 
Unemployment in Asia 
Burma Ceylon India Israel Japan Pakistan 
Date Registered Registered Registered. Registered Labour force Registered ' 
applicants applicants applicants unemployed sample surveys .. applicants 

1937 — — — — 2,95443 — 
1946 — 29,182, | — 1,870 15,90,318 — 
1947 3,139 32,995 — 2,772 3,70,000 — 
1948 2,446 53,513 2 24,900 1,320 2 42,000 77,983 
1949 777 -— 68,358 2,93 ,043 6,351 3,78,000 70,396 
1950 2,049 68 471 3,14,336 5,908 436,000 96,439 
1951 4,149 56,844 3,308,402 6,336 3,86 000 1,060,993 
1952 4.782 51,603 3,83,992 9,413 4,70,000 1,07 087 
1953 March 4 087 54,483 425, 178 20,700 6,10,000 1,083,348 

» Jute — — 4,173,917 15,850 4,40,000 $0,834 
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Canada United States Chile Puerto, Rico 
Laie - Labour force Compulsory 
SE Sample surveys © “unemployment Labour force Registered Labéur force _ 
oe ae oe . -l on uii dngurance.' sample surveys eae sample surveys 
ae statistics - ' $ i ; 
ý Car T % Yo 
1937 406,000 9.1 ‘ieee 7,000,000 14 £3 2,015 . — = 
1938 142,000 3.0 96,760 4.5 '2'270,000 3.9 | 3,433 —_— = 
1947 988,000 2.0 68,254 3.0 - 2,142,000 3.6 3,700 —_— = 
1948 102,000 2.1... . , 88,909 3.6 2,064,000 3.4 ` 3,203 —_ = 
1949 135,000 2.7 135,626 5.2 3,395,000 5.5 - 3,445 — — 
1950 167,000 3.2- 168,874 6.1 3,142,000 5.0 2,937 104,000 14.5 
1951 108,000 2.1 148.222 4.9 1,879,000 3.0. ` 2,562 114,000 16.2 
1952 130,000 2.5 191,564 6.1 1,673,000 2.7 3,274 100,000 15.2 
1953 March ` 172,000 3. 3 360,100 11.0 1,674,000 2.7 2,931 a cee 
ry) June . A i $0,000 Fri 119,800 “ge ° 1,562,000 2: 4 4 rae Nee =e 
Persons covered 5,304 (1952) 3,097 (June) 1952 62,996 (1952) 
** (thousands) 
Tables reproduced from the International Review. 
ADEK of passes în Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree Examinations m India 
i . : 1947-48 to 1951-52 i 
Examination. 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
(estimated) . 
Matriculation 116,680 - 162,530 190,960 249,747 270,000 
Intermediate (Arts and Science) 39,840 + | 49,972 59,081 72,441 78,000 
B.A./BSe. (Including: Hons.) 20,766 24,344 28,313 32,754 35,000 
Graduates in Professional Subjects 10,364 15,419 13,756 18,583 19,500 


“These figure es are illustrative. For certain 

Therefore to bring India to a level of rational 
employment in order that the people should be pro- 
ductively employed like those of Europe or America 
-we would require about 70 million new jobs for the 


people. According’ to the calculation of the Planming . 


Commission it may be possible to provide an additional 
employment to four. lakhs in the new industri ies. and 
24 lakhs might be absorbed in major irrigation and 
power projects, ‘additional’ work ` for about 14 lakhs 
annually will result from repairs of old tanks, wells, 


ete, Jand reclamation may absorb about 74 lakhs;- 


about a Jakh may be employed in public and private 


sectors. of buildings and -construction-and another two- 


lakhs may find jobs in the construction of:roads and- 
over 20 lakhs of people might be, employed in cotton 


industries and partial employment may be given to’ 


about 30 lakhs of people. 
Types or UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Five-Year Plan refers to three main types 
of unemployment, distinguished according to causes : 


(1) Unemployment arising from deficiency in. 


aggregate demand. This is ‘mainly cyclical in 
character and has been recurring in all advanced 
countries from time to time. 
(2) Unemployment arising from the ‘shortage 
I’ of capital equipment for other’ complementary 
f resources. This type of. unemployment is found 
' mainly in the underdeveloped countries. 
(3) Frictional Unemployment: This 
may occur in any progressive _ countriés. ° 


' Prosrem an, Oto One IN. INDIA 

Unemployment has not. been-a new problem in 

India. It is a very old problem. The late Sir Tej 
Rabadwer Sapru, said in a speech im 1935: 


type 


States data are not yet available. 


“I and my colleagues on the unemployment 
committee have been told that there are B.A’s of 
the University who have enrolled as Constables, 

- that there are M.A’s who are selling milk in the 

` streets and that there are persons who after pass- 

`` ing the Intermediate Examination have been 
engaged as cycle peons, There are LL.B’s who have 
‘accepted very humble position in the Excise or 
the Registration Departments.” 


The same sorry tale was repeated at a speech ` 
delivered recently by the Home Minister of the 
Union, wherein he pointed out that when he had been 
Governor of West. Bengal, about fifty thousand 
applications, among them majority. being University 
Graduates, had applied for 314 ‘posts of Bus drivers 
and . conductors. The’ situation has no. doubt been 
deteriorating during the last 15 to 20 years and now 
it has become a great headache to the Government 


“3 and the people. 


‘Total Urban Population in the Indian Union 
(including Kashmir) 


Year. Millions 
` 19831 3l 

1941 44 

1951 62 


Looking coldly at the facts one can separate the 
long-term and the short-term elements in the situation. 
The former are: (1) During the past decade or more 
the population, of the town have grown rapidly’ and 
from rural areas both those who have some education 


-, and those who have only their labour to supply have 


tended to move in increasing Dumbers to the urban 
centres. (2) The number of educated persons seeking 
mainly the white collar jobs is steadily increasing. 
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In 1939-40, the total number of the students includ- 
ing those getting primary and vocational education 
was 1 crore 52 lakhs. This number increased to 1 crore 
70 lakhs in 1948-49, This is not to be wondered at if it 
is realised that within five years since 194748 the 
number of those who passed the Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate, Degree and Professional .examinations has 
doubled. _To these may be added numerous others 
who failed in the examination and -are -yet a pes. 
on the employment market. ae i 

. Statement ‘showing the number of Matriculates and 
Graduates on the Live Registers of Employment 

Exchange seeking employment’ assistance on 


March 31, 1958 
No. of passed No. of passed “No. of passed 





Matriculation Intermediate Degree 
Slate but not passed examination examination _ 
Intermediate but not taken Total 
i a Degree 

Assam. 1,663 141 -153 1,957 
Bihar’ 4479 603 1,078 6,160 
Bombay 13,582 1,252 'L,754 16,588 
Madhya Pradesh 3,467 205 408 4,080 
Madras 21,196 1,360 1,797 24,353 
Orissa ‘1,009 113 187 1,369 
Punjab 4,230 617 ` 713 5,560 
Uttar Pradesh 12,516 3,044 2,125 17,685 
West Bengal 14,718 . 2.5388 - 2,386 19,624 
Hyderabad 2,676 236 287 3,199 
Madhya : Bharat 482 77 15i 710 
Mysore 1,068 187 585 2.739 
Pepsu 599 42 100 . 742 
Rajasthan 1,035 138 129 1,303 
Saurashtra 407 20 59 486 
Travancore- 

l Cochin 2,237 71 411 2,719 
Ajmer 707 72 105 884 
Bhopal 67 10 9 86 
Coorg 134 16 20 170 
Delhi 5,036 787 _ 1671 7 494 
Himachal Pradesh 55 7 9 71 

All India 92,263 11,537 14,136 1,117,986 














(Number of passes in Matriculation, Intermediate, 
_ and Degree ‘ Examinations). 


The short-term factors in the present. unemploy- 


ment situation have operated at the margins of the 
employment situation ; thus reduction in the external 
demand for raw materials and manufactured goods, 
the power cut in the Madras region, the difficulties 
which the tea industry recently experienced, decline in 
road transport development and other similar factors 


tended in different parts of the country to reduce the- 


. amount of Urban Employment available* 





* In a recent survey conducted in West Bengal, it waa found 
that at least 12,000 persong lost their jobs during the year 1952-53 
largely as a result of retrenchment and the closure of mills, and 
factories. As against this. the quantum of additional jobs made 
- available. in new undertakings set up within that State was only 
7000, Although corresponding figures are not available for the first 
few months of 1953-54, there-.are reasons for holding the view that 
fobs loat continue to bo more than jobs ercòtsd, The same appear 
to by the cong in UP, ond Madsen 
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, CtasseS or UNEMPLOYMENT 


The problem of unemployment may be discussed 
under three main heads : 


(i) Urban unemployment ; 

(uz) ` Unemployment ainong 
; “and 

iit) ` Rural unemployment. 


the educated classes 


"ob: 


on Urban unemployment seems to be a very 
serious problem for some’ time past. Several circum- 
stances may be mentioned. which have led to an 
increase in the Urban unemployment : 


(a) The total value of foreign trade in India in 
1952-58, as compared with the previous year after 
allowing for the fall in prices, points to a substantial 


‚reduction in the volume of employment in the com- 
‘mercial activity in internal as 


well as external trade. 


(b) Although industrial employment has been 


‘maintained in the large-scale industry,. there has been 


curtailed activity in specific industries, e.g, Jute, Mica 
and Shellac, on account of weak foreign demand, and 
in the Automobile industry and small-scale engineering 
industry because of slack internal demand. Although 
industrial production rose from an average of 105.2 in 
1950 to 117.2 in 1951, to 128.5 in 1952, rising further 
to a level of 132.6 for the first quarter of 1953, and 
although it might appear that there has been no 
decline in the employment opportunity, there has been 
a lack of adequate expansion relatively to the increase - 
of the labour force coming on the market. 


(c) The growing volume of welfare Icgislation 
has so increased labour cost without a corresponding 
increase in the output that it constitutes a strong 
factor operating against additional employment and in 
favour of retrenchment. 


(d) The disappearance of inflationary conditions 
began in 1939 but after assuming a very serious form 
in the post-war period they disappeared since the 
beginning of 1952, partly as the result of the domestic 
policy and partly as a result of the operation of 
various international factors, the most important thing 
being the adverse movement in the terms of trade in 
the last two years. 


There are also other causes which in varying 
degrees have worked in the same direction, €g, de- 
control has led to retrenchment in the Government 
offices of persons for whom no alternative employment 
is available, small dealers have been displaced from 
business as a result of sales-tax in the States like 
Bombay, considerable unemployment has resulted in 
the cities from the enforcement of prohibition, heavy, 
taxation on motor-vehicles had led to â larga reduction 
in ‘the lorry traffic, low purchasing power hus reduced 
the number of persons to whom ig eatered and whe ' 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


pay for public entertainment, in A alone: a fall 
‘of 20 per cent was felt in the entertainment tax 
receipts in 1953 as compared with 1951-52’with no . 
change in the rate of the tax. VA 


(ii) Educated unemployment : The most impor- 
tant feature of unemployment problem is the- ‘increasing 
unemployment amongst the educated classes. But this 
problem is not new in India ; even in the twenties and 
thirties there was growing concern about this when. the 
number of students was much less than they are 
today. Unfortunately in spite of the best efforta of the 
various committees to examine the matter, the problem 
has persisted and grown in intensity. The number of - 
students has been increasing rapidly year after year with- 
out a corresponding increase in the openings available to 
them. Therefore, the basic cause for the ‘increased 
unemployment among the educated classes despite the 
potential needs of the country lies in the form of 
education imparted at present and the dislike which 
‘the average educated person has both for ‘manual work 
and for employment in the rural areas. The result is 
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cities and towns- jin search of jobs. which are 
hard to find. Lack of vocational guidance and the 
absence of possibility of getting employmeat without 
University education -lead the students to continue their 
studies without any definite airn'in the hope that on 
getting the degree a job will be assured. The result of 
such unemployment. is that people become biassed 
about higher , education as a road to success. They 
become disappointed and this results in the destruc- 
tion of a happy healthy life. 


(iii) Rural unempioyment: Besides the above 
two types of unemployment there also exists rural 
‘unemployment in a rather acute form. Such an un- 
employment occurs in various forms, namely, un- 
employment resulting from crisis in the agricultural 
production, seasonal unemployment, unemployment due 


+ 


‘to lack of technical skill or the inferiority of the agri- 


cultural workers’ position. Compared to that of indus- 
trial workers, recent ‘unemployment from. the culti- 
vation of dwarf holdings in the rural areas may last 
from 150 to 270 days in a year.t The seasonal character 


that the educated persons look for employment oppor- of agricultural operations is the main cause for 
tunities in the urban. sector, and shift. to the congested unemployment in the villages. ` 
Employment in Factories 
(Cov ering only those subject to the Factory Act) 
State . Average daily number of workers employed ` . . T 
1939 1945 1946 11947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
k os a 7 Ist half 2nd half 
Assam 52003 58070 ‘53161 756119" 59563 61132 62262 65136 54472 . 69190 
Bihar 295998 168408 138990 136834 148208 155284 180204 192150 177567 168599 
Bombay 446040 735774 680896 702465 737460 789463 733332 767704 732245 700495 
Madhya Pradesh 64494 110263 101355 97219 . 111646 93273 100056 110994 115787 91751 
Madras 197266 279176 262292 276856 288722 323950 391457 417545 .417471 370270 
Orissa 5371 7427 7443. 10592 12329 13359 14439 17186 17670 15283 
Punjab 22468 44759 . 41626 ` 37486 36625 39342 50413 48175 45633 53598 
Uttar Pradesh 159738 276468 257140 240396 242083 233837 232695 202514 206122 192894 
West Bengal 532830 702964 663087 667626. 687701 665008 641694 654901 623885 — 
Ajmer i 13330 15877 15789 15864 15877 15380: 16597 16027 - 16782 15467 
‘Coorg 4 -2 o m: T4 82 485 366 396 372 
_ Delhi 17400 36870 33349 31320° 36894 38806 40268 42636 45604 35562 
Andaman & Nicobar — — — 2065 2019 2000 1637 es 1548 — 
Total 2436083 2274689 2360201 2433996 2536970 2446182 — 


2255181 


fd 





2504399 


‘ 
én . J 
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$ one -of the ‘villages in West Bengal, ‘agricultural: workers were found to be employed, on an average for 220 days during the 
year; in Madras for 200 days; in Bihar for 151 days and is Mysore for 121 days. 
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CONSEGUBNCES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
The evil'of-unemployment extends far- beyond any 


Joss of material wealth. A long spell- of unemployment -~ 


ruins a man’s dignity and self-respect; it ‘creates: ‘a 
sense of frustration and eventually of uselessness ; it 
saps his power of concentration and capacity for normal 


enjoyment; it-makes for tension within the family and 


‘within the community; it “leaves men apathetié- to 


ordinary social activities and duties, and makes them ` 


liable to lend a willing ear to violent expedients to 
get a status and a sense of purpose in life. 
“words of Dr. N. G. Dass: 


“The wor ‘ker’s altitude to his job is. also per- 


verted. He goes in fear of losing it and yet in . 


fear of excelling in it: he cannot afford to be 
either conspicuously inefficient or conspicuously 
efficient. 


“So long as there is a inhi i jobs, it 
idle to deplore the inevitable 
. restrictions, of demarcations, 


growth of Mapu 
of organised 


voluntary limitations of output, of resistance to i 


technical advice.” 
Therefore, it has been rightly said that ` 


“Unemployment is-a great evil, it is a poison, 
it pollutes the society and wrecks the 
fibre of a country. It creates devils, it turns good 
men into bad, it changes a honest worker into a 
criminal. It encourages dishonesty, patronises cor- 
ruption, glorifies falsehood, points out the dark 
side of human character and makes one blind ‘to 


its good side. It is difficult to expect truth, nobility, — 


honesty from a person who cannot have two 
square meals a day, and who cannot provide a 
morsel of food or a dose of medicine to this sick 
wife or ailing children. A half-clad and a half-fed 
man is a diseased man and a diseased mai’ infects 
the nation, the fire of hunger consumes all .the 


noble virtues of a, father, duties of a son or &. l 


husband.” 
Succestions BY Various Parties Mane So. Far 


The A-LCL. at its meeting held in Agra in July, =“ 
1953, passed a resolution to re-examine and expand. 


the Five-Year Plan in such directions as will lead to 


-an increase in the volume’ of employment and parti- 


cularly stressed the need of developing industries 
specially cottage and small-scale industries by -the 
establishment of co-operative societies. It- also 
emphasised the great need for large-scale investment 
in the development programme of the — country, 
revision of educational system, greater effort to. effect- 


national saving. ji 


In pursuance of the resolution of the A-LG@C. .- 
the Planning Commission issued its notes containmg:- 
recommendations to the Central and” State Govern- 
ments to expand the working of the Plan in specified 
directions which if'done by the administration will 
go a long way to provide employment to a large 
number of idle population. The recommendations of 
the Commission consist of 11 points, namely : 


. (1) Special assistance should be given to 
individuals of small groups of people for establish- 


Im the | 


is - 


political .- 


-cottage industries, vocational 
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. ing small industries and a under the State: ‘ald 
, to industries. aa 

- (2). . There should by ‘expansion. of EE 
facilities in those lines in which manpower shortage 
exists at present. The‘ training facilities will remove 
those shortages, besides at the same time opening 


"Up new" employment ‘Opportunities ‘tor semi-skilled 


ae, z 


` workers,- 

(3) Active encouragement is tor ba. given . 46 

the products of cottage. mdustries through the pur- 

_ chase -of the stores required by the State and 
the ‘public ‘authorities. 

{4) “Mufiicipal authorities, pr ivate educational 

institutions and. oes organisations should be 


Tees 


e een 


a 


(6): The. National Extepsiot: Service Jou be 


handled with courage as-it will contribute towards 
removing the educated unemployment. ne 
| (6) There should be . development ‘of ròad 
- transport. The existing licensing policy should be 
re-examined witli a view to stepping up road - trans- 
port.dcvelopment: specially through private. “agencies, 

. _ (7) „Sium clearance schemes and. programmes 
for ‘the construction of the houses | for low income 


groups people in the | urban areas should be 
„implemented. ` 
(8) -Private. puildiir s E oties: Soud: be 


encouraged. 

(9) Planned assistance should be given to 
refugee townships which suffer from chronic un- 
employment with a view to developing a sound 
economy for their continued existence. 

(10) Schemes for the development of the 
power sponsored by private capital should be 

- encouraged. 
T (141) Work and the training camps should be 
_ established at places where mainly through the 


-7 Goverhment action work opportunities exist, e.g, m 


the Community Projects, Road construction pro- 
gramme, afforestation and. soil conservation - and 
ceca saite land ` resettlement programme. — 


` 


Proposar FROM NN FOR Reviey ING, Tas 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


rE es 


As stated dbase the Planning Commission prepared 


-an eleven-point programme for relief of urban up- 


employment in the country. It has now Teceived the 


_proposals from the State Governments for strengthen- 


ing the State Plans in the field of small-scale. and 
and technical training, 
road development, etc. The States have also given 


“information about the preliminary, assessment of ‘the 


‘urban and rural unemployment in ‘their areas. For 
relieving unemployment, the. Five-Year Plan is pro- 
posed to be expanded by about Rs. 175 crores. The 


States have given different proposals relating to cottage 
and small-scale industries. 


Assam has proposed that training institutions for 
manufacturing implements, used by agriculturists and 


by tea industry, should be started, and handloom, bell 


-metal,- pulp for paper and cardboard. ane comipresed 
-fibre industries be: set up. 


has 
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Orissa has proposed increased aid to individuals 
and groups for setting up small industries under the 
State aid to Industries Act, and setting up of a training- 
cum-production centre for some new industries. 

The Punjab Government has recommended that 
for starting new cottage industries; loans should be 
granted to deserving persons or groups of persons, and 
_ & technical service unit for small-scale industries should 
, be established. Lac industry should be developed in 
Kangra and Hoshiarpur districts. Quality making 
should be done for hosiery and agricultural implements, 
and making of handloom products should be given 
special attention. l 

Uttar Pradesh proposed the development of hand- 
loom and idpning end leather industries. Cottage 
industries should be developed in eastern districts to 
relieve scarcity conditions and co-operative societies 
should be formed for brick-kim industry. West 
Bengal has proposed the starting of work-cum-train- 
ing centres for sports goods industry, dairies and car- 
pets, wood, pottery, cane and bamboo products. 
Every year 500 trade apprentices should be trained and 
small engineering industries should be developed. 

Mysore has suggested the development of mat- 
weaving, pottery, manufacture of ceramic ware and 
porcelain articles, starting of leather tanning industry, 
production and utilisation of glass articles and bangles, 
manufacture of simple mathematical instruments and 
grant of loans to the educated unemployed for starting 
new industries. Peps Government has proposed 
the starting of ten cotton spinning and weaving cen- 
tres for development of Khadi industry, establish- 
ment of finishing plant for handloom industry, a cen- 
tral cycle parts workshop, a sewing machine parts 
workshop, development of footwear and leather goods, 
leather tanning, sericulture, glass industry and sports 
goods industry. Saurashtra wants loans to be granted 
to small scale and cottage industries. 

- ‘Ajmer is interested in the organisation of Co- 
operative Societies for small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries, such as bidi-making, weaving, palm-gur indus- 
try, chatdi and broom making and starting of 
neem oil industry. Bhopal has proposed the opening 
of training-cum-production centres and a polytechnic 
in the State. It has recommended that increased 
aid to existing industries should be provided under 
the State Aid to Industries Act. Delhi also wants 
to give i§ereased aid -to cottage and small-scale 
industries and to a recognised body for Khadi 
development scheme. It has proposed the  establish- 
ment ,of a Commercial Show Room, an industrial 
museum, Delhi industries ermporium and training- 
cum-production centres, besides development of 
handloom aS and a scheme for intensive pro- 
paganda. 

The Kutch Conni has proposed the consti- 
‘tlition of a cottage industries board, staff for: Indus- 


§ 


A, 
, = * 


. trieg department and. ‘proposes the. 


‘first, second and third 
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tries and Commerce Department and to depute aa 
officer to Mysore to study the development of cottage 
industries there. Manipur wants to create *an indus- 
incorporation of 
increased professions in the State Plan for the deve- 
lopment of ‘Cottage industries, . While Tripura has 
proposed an increased provision for the development 
of Cottage industries in the State Plan, , Vindbya 
Pradesh has recommended the opening of training- 
cum-production centres in each district. 

How far the National Extension Service Scheme 
will directly help to solve the problem of growing 
unemployment in our country is revealed from the 
following table : 

Kind of employment 


Number employed 
Village level workers 12,449 





Ministerial staff 12,300 
Agricultural graduates 1,120 
Project Executive Officers | 1,120 
School teachers 38,440 
Midwives os 2,480 
Overseers 1,740 
Veterinary Doctors, Bienen: Messengers, cie 3,600 
Co-operative Inspectors 1,120 
Social education organisers 2,240 
Graduates of social sciences 207 
Doctors, Compounders, Sanitary Inspectors and l 
Lady ‘health visitors 2,480 
Engineers 207 
Arts and crafts supervisors 1,240 
Mechanics 1,860 
Sweepers 1,240 
Total 83,834 


The Central Government has also announced to 
mvest 12 crores of*rupees to open onc-teacher school 
in different parts of the country so that employment 
could be given to nearly 80,000 educated youngmen. 
Besides this they have also suggested the establish- 
ment of Industries -Department Corporation with a 
capital of five hundred crores of rupees. This Cor- 
poration is expected to finance and develop a num- 
ber of small-scale and cottage industries in order to 
relieve unemployment. s 

SCHEME FOR ReLIEvING EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Central Government have accorded finan- 
cial sanction for the recruitment of over 16,000 rural 
teachers and 670 social education workers by eleven 
States in the implementation of the educational 
scheme for relieving educated unemployment. 

Under this scheme the period of central assis- 
tance is three years. The centre will contribute 75% 
50% and 25% of the salaries of the teachers in the 
year of the scheme respec- — 
tively. After the- three-year period, the whole 
responsibility of maintaining the schools wiil fall 
upon the States; for new social education centres, the 
centre will contribute 50% of the salaries or honora- 
ria to the teachers and the expenditure on contingen- 
cies up to a certain maximum, till the end of March 
1955. 
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Proposals have been received from about 20 
States and allocation has been made to the 
following éleven States for the present : 

States Rural teachers Social education Central 

allocated workersallocated share 
Bhopal 150 15 71,500 
Bihar | 2,500 250 1,198,334 
Bombay 4,000 ` A 1,400,000 
Hyderabad 1,500 150 708,750 
Manipur 50 7 22,000 
Pepsu 700 59 202,250 
Punjab 1,200 80 557 375 
Rajasthan 800 80 372,000 
Saurashtra 250 36 105,401 
Vindhya Pradesh 200 : 87,250 
West Bengal 5,000 1,496,875 

I. N. T. U. C’s Succrstions 


The Indian National Trade Union Congress has 
also brought out its programme to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the country. Among other things the pro- 
gramme includes the encouragement and development 
of cottage industries, the ban on the imports of 
articles, which come in competition with the home-made 
articles, provision of facilities for the making of pro- 
ducts of the cottage industries, greater emphasis to be 
given in the purchases of Swadeshi articles in place 
of foreign ones, establishment of industrial training 
centres in the country, change in the present education 
system, decentralisation of the large-scale industries 
and cottage industries to be centralised in the 
hands of individuals, establishment of more employ- 
ment exchanges and no retrenchment of labour by 
means of rationalisation in the industry. 

» The Socialists also have not lagged behind in 
respect of recommending the measure for decreasing 
unemployment. Dr. Lohia has put forward certain 
suggestions which represent the views of the Socialist 
Party. Here he recommends that the rural economy 
should tbe reorganised on the basis ‘of new land 
reforms, Co-operative Societies should be established 
in the villages, a land army should be formed consist- 
ing of the agricultural workers, landless labourers and 
the educated youngmen to cultivate the land which 


is lying fallow, cottage industries should be given all 


forms of financial assistance, there should be equalisa- 
tion of prices not only for the agricultural products 
but also for the industrial products, the prices of 
necessaries should be reduced by 30 per cent, a ban 
should be . imposed on the export of oilseeds and 
vegetable ghee and above all there should be started 
a scheme of unemployment Insurance. 
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ComMtnist Views 
The views of the Communist Party have bee 


_ Tepresented by Mr. Gopalan, who has suggested that a 


sum of fifty crores of rupees should be allocated to be 
distributed in the form of cash and free rations among 
the unemployed. There should be a reduction of 
30 per cent in the prices of all consumers’, goods. 
Proper check should be placed on the closure of mills 
and factories and the consequent re 
labourers. The amount of revenue and rent from the 
farmers and different taxes from the consumers should 
be lowered. All multipurpose projects requiring huge 
expenditure should be totally abolishéd, and all agree- 
ments entered into between India Gqvernment and 
the foreign firms for the purchase of essential materials 
should be cancelled and the imports of such articles 
which might injure Indian interest must be prohibited, 
monopolists’ right should be abolished and the hoarders 
of necessaries and other consumers’ goods must be 
strictly dealt with. 


Waist MEASURES SHOULD Be TAKEN To poe 
PEE PROBLEM 


Unemployment in India is, by all available 
evidences, of such a magnitude that no single measure . 
of whatever intensity and volume can touch even a 
fringe of the problem. Agriculture, industries, fiscal 
policy or public works, none of them alone can eradicate 
this source of national waste and misery. And it is 
imperative that both for social and economic reasons 
a solution must be found out to meet the growing l 
intensity of the situation. An integrated programme 
for the implementation and promotion of inter-related 
economic development policies together with a change 
in social pattern of the country can alone be of help 
to us In this direction. No action of temporary nature 
will in any way affect the situation, although it might 
be capable of providing temporary relief in a way that 
would make things worse when the effect of such 
action comes to an end. The problem, therefore, can 
not and should not be viewed apart from the economic 
development of the country. 


CO-ORDINATION OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
NEEDED 

In a well-balanced economy, industrial and agri- 
cultural development should be linked together. With- 
out developing both, our economy would be a lop-sided 
one and we cannot add to the material prosperity of 
the country or the economic soundness of the average 
purchaser. No nation in modern times has grown rich 
from agricultural pursuits alone. India must become 
industrial-minded and the motto of future India 
should be “Industrialise or perish.” Industrialism has 
come to be regarded as the most important factor of 
civilised existence because if gives not only wealth 
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retrenchment of ‘ 
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but power and modernity. The Government of India 
must abandon the attitude of apathy and embark on 
an aggressive and progressive industrial policy. To 
make up for lost time and neglected opportunities and 
reorganise the country’s economic life side by side 
with the industrial development, greater emphasis must. 
be given to the decentralisation of industry and 
every effort should be made to encourage and develop 
such rural atd cotiage industries which are suitable for 
different areas having’ regard to the necessary raw 
material, labour supply and the capital resources avail- 
able. This will to a great extent relieve the pressure 
on land by diverting the surplus rural population to 
the productive channel, because agriculture must also 
be reorgatised* on soumd lines. Without the reorganisa~ 
tion of our primary industry the secondary and the 
tertiary industries could not be placed on a sound 
footing. ee 


CHANGE Ix Epvucationat Poticy BAnuy Requirep 


Besides, educational policy of the country needs 
to be completely reorganised. Up till now our educa- 
tion has been too much academic and theoretical 
and too little practical and useful because it trains 
head but neglects the use of hands. Education must 
be such as should teach not only how to learn but 
also how that learning should be used to earn one’s 
livelihood. To quote Sir Visvesvaryya : 

“The universities of the educational institution 
in this country should prepare men and women 
for the business of life. They should give a practi- 
cal turn to the learning they impart in order to 
correct certain known tendencies which are un- 
favourable to progress. I have long complained 
that the Indian Universities have been unmindful 
of their duty towards the bread-winning occupa- 
tion. So long as the people are poor there is no 
reason why the education of the country should 
not be largely vocational ?” 


With the change in education our young 
people should cease to go on job-hunting and turn to 
more indepetdent and enterprising occupations. 


REORIENTATION oF AGRICULTURE 

The agrarian system needs reorganisation accord- 
ing to the present-day needs and conditions on 
improved lines. This should include an increase in 
the net returns, reductions of production cost, better 
standard of living for the farmer and considerable 
saving of Jabour. The reorganisation of agriculture can 
be taken up in three ways. Firstly, by intensification 
of utilization of the land already in use through 
improved methods in agriculture, such as, improved 
methods of manuring, better quality seeds, better 
farming methods and cultivation of heavy crops 
requiring more labour and more capital. Secondly, by 
removing the obstacles for full utilization of land 
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tenure system, ownership of land, size of holdings, 
laws of inheritance, illiteracy and rural indebtedness. 
Thirdly, by bringing more land under cultivation by 
means of extended use of irrigation and by the esta- 
blishment of land colonies. It may be pointed out 
that these measures would. not result in the desired goal 
without the creation of certain necessary prerequisities, 
such as the corresponding growth of co-operation, 
vocational and general instruction in rural schools 
and associations, | 


[INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SHOULD By SOUND 


It need not be pointed out that our present 
industrial development is not commensurate with the- 
size of population. Besides there has been an uneven 
distribution of industrial units in the different parts 
of the country. The concentration of industries in 
certain quarters have definitely done more harm than 
benefit to the nation. The problem of over-crowded- 
ness, filth and dirt, squalor, prostitution, insanitary 
conditions of living and above all, the moral degra- 
dation of the workers are the outcome of factory 
concentration in large industrial centres. Therefore, in 
uniform 
decentralisation of industries in the rural sectors is 
highly desirable. This will not only improve the 
moral of the society but will also give employment 
to lakhs of peoples residing in the remotest corners, 
It was for this reason that various committees and 
commissions set up by the Government- emphasised 
the importance of deVeloping a industry which will 
not only relieve the- pressure of land but will lead to 
integration of Jabour power and establish a really 
balanced and wholesome national economy. Rice and 
flour milling, sugar processing. cotton ginning, hand- 
loom weaving, paddy-husking, bee-keeping, poultry- 
farming and fruit-canning and basket and rope- 
making and the preparation of jellis and achar will 
no doubt give employment to the millions of unedu- 
cated masses. 


In order to develop these industries it is neces- 
sary that Developmtnt Boards should be established 
at the ‘Centre and the States which should be entrusted 
with the work of providing finance to the village 
artisans, either through the village Co-operative 
Credit Societies or through the Government Banks. 
Electrification of the industries is also necessary and 
the Board should give their attention not only to the 
supply but also to the marketing of finished products ; 
more emporiums, distributing shops and research 
centres should be opened up to provide for the sale of 
the products and the technical training to the artisans. 
Above all, to give more employment to these cottage 
industries the purchasing of Government requirements 
of the articles produced by these industries should be 
made compulsory as far as possible, 
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Another direction in which additional employment 
could be found for educated youths would be to 
develop nftotor transport in the country. Expansion 
of motor. transport for goods traffic would give 
employment both to semi-skilled and clerical workers. 
The passenger traffic in large cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Delhi, can also provide employ- 
ment tp numerous young men as taxi-drivers, 
conductors, accountants and other clerical staff. New 
passenger routes should be opened up between two 
centres not covered or imadequately covered by rail- 
ways. These measures would not only make life 
easier and happier for the travelling public, but 


-would proyide much-needed relief to at least a 
section of the unemployed. : 
Besides, certain essential social services should 


also be extended. These services will have a direct 


effect on the health and happiness of the publie. In 

-addition to providing employment, eg, a vigorous 
drive to etd illiteracy, they can provide employment 
to a Jarge number of teachers. Similarly, extension in 
public health services is bound to give employment 
to more doctors, nurses, attendants and sanitary and 
health inspectors. Construction of school buildings, 
hospitals and dispensaries would assist in capital 
formation as well as widen the sphere of employment. 
Slum clearance schemes and construction of residential 
quarters in the industrial centres for low-paid workers 
would give employment to urban people to a great 
extent, 


In addition to the above measures an extended 
programme of apprenticeship training in the indus- 
trial concerns, mills and factories is another method 


by which the -vicious circle of unemployment and 
shortage of technical skill could be broken. The 


tynined hands should at least be immediately absorbed 
if and when opportunities for employment -occur ; 
substantial additional employment can also be found 
for the urban population for a short period by deve- 
loping the engineering industry and by carefully 
gcrutinising our import policy so that the import of 
articles Which can be manufactured in the” country 
should be banned and that the newly started 
engineering industry should be assisted and encouraged 
by all possible meang to take up the manufacture of 
such items in the country. 
EQUALISATION oF NATIONAL INCOME SHOULD 

i BE AIMED AT 


It has been pointed out that the distribution of 
iweome in India is not even. It has been found out 
that more than a third of the population enjoys 
about one-third of the annual wealth produced in the 
country while one-third of the total wealth is enjoyed 
by one per cent of the population while the rest is 
enjoved by the remaining population. This means 
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that unless the income-expanding process js faster 
than the rate of growth of population and can be 
maiutained at an even space economic development 
may not result in an increase in per capita income 


or in a stable level of employment. Therefore, what 


is essentially needed is that there should be equitable 
distribution of income among the different sections 
of the society. The most simple way of equalising 
the distribution of income would be that marriages 
should take place among the higher and lower strata 
of the same society and an increase In income would 
definitely raise the standard of living, thereby result- 
ing in the lower growth in the rate of population, and 


ihis will indirectly help in providing &mploymeni to 
the usual number available in the country. 
Transport SYSTEM SHOULD BE ADJUSTED 
TO THE Nreps or tHe Country 
As our transport system is haphazard, unplanned 
and madequate for the size of ihe country it is a 
great hindrance not only to the agricultural prosperity. 


and industrial progress but also to the general 
economic development of the country. Therefore, 


what we feel is that if full employment programme 
is to be implemented it is essential that the transport 
bottleneck must be removed. For ihis purpose it may 
be suggesied that all the different methods of trans- 
port should be nationalized so that competition may 
be reduced among the operators leading to a full 
employment of the services. And further effective 
transport system must be evolved so that it may 
cope with the increasing demand of transporting the 
agricultural and industrial products io the different 
parts of the country. Further, every effort should be 
made to take advantage of the village carts which im 
its improved form would provide employment to the 
large number of villagers sitting idle at present. 


It has been often remarked that Indian Jabour is 
rather immobile in the sense that people do not 
migrate from their homes to the places of employ- 
ment. Therefore, if full advantage is to be taken of 
the increased opportunity of- employment in agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce and transport, efforts must 
be made to make the Indian labourers more mobile. 
In fact, what India wants at the present time is not 
mobility of labour but organised mobility so that our 
industries may not starve for want of labour. 


More EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES SHOUED BE 
df] wag 
It is a matter of dissatisfaction that in India the 
number of Employment Exchanges have been very 
insignificant, e.g, up to December, 1947 there were 
only 75 employment exchanges throughout the 
country and the number increased to 126 by June, 
1953. i 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


No. of No. of No. of 
Exchanges Registration Applicants 
Period at the end of during placed in employ- 
the period ihe period ment during 
' the period 
lith Aug., 1947 to | 
31st’ Dec., 1947 75 207838 61729 
1948 77 868787 259774 - 
1949 110 1066351 250809 
1950 122 1210358 331193 
1951 126 1375351 416858 
1952 128 1476699 357828 
January, 1933 131 114617 20378 
March, 1953 134 110293 17785 
June, 1953 126 124429 16045 


No, of Monthly No. af No. of 
Applicants No. of vacancies, vacancies oute 
of the live registers employers notified — * standing at 
at the end of using the during the end of 
the period exchanges the period the period 
236734 2879 97892 68756 
239033 3422 - 380118 55131 
274835 4483 362011 e 29292 
330743 5566 419307 28189 
328719 6364 4865384 21776 
383992 6023 429531 22293 
434428 4474 25912 21861 
425178. 4569 23980 21157 
473917 ` 4563 21398 22662, 


This increase in number is hopelessly inadequate 
for the country’s need because on an average one 
employment exchange caters to the needs of 28 lakhs 
of people. Therefore, it is perfectly clear that even 
though employment opportunities may exist in 
differcht parts of the country yet a vast majority of 
the population is ignorant of these and, therefore, it 
would be to the interest of the nation that the num- 
ber of such institutions be increased. 

Cureck Musr Be Pur ox Furraer POPULATION 

GROWTH 

A foreign aùthority on population, Mr. Osbourne, 
has pointed out about the internal economy of India 
as “loo many people for the land to support.” India’s 
land has long ago been depleted yet her population 
contiiued to increase at a rapid rate. Therefore, if 
employment is to be found for all the people and 
that without reducing the per capita income, it 
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is absolutely necessary that suitable measures should 
be taken in hand to put a check on the growth of 
population and lower it substantially. Besides this, 
the future population policy must also provide for 
educating the students of high school classes in the 
biological side of the human body, the functions of 
the physical organs with special reference to the 
reproductive side. so that they might know before- 
hand the harmful effects of unchecked growth to the 
country. Over and above, a team of educated 
people having a common knowledge -of and training 
in human biology may be sent to the countryside to 
make the rural people understand the advantages of the 
limited growth of population. This measure will 
in the long run definitely prove useful in reducing 
the pressure of population on land and thus create 
full employment opportunities for the people of 
this country, : 





THE GENTLE ART OF BLUFFING 


A Species of Protective Colowration 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


“What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
2 The spongy officers ?°—Macsrrn 


To bluff, or not to bluff, —that is the question: whether ‘tis 
noble in the mind to bluff away the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, or to wage an honest battle against a 
sea of troubles and, by opposing, end them? To bluff,— 
to win: to bluff,—perchance to be found out: ay, there’s 
the rub. For in that bluffing what fearful risks we mav 
run must give us pause. There’s the respect that induces 
us to deal fairly with our fellow-humans and not sysle- 
matically to try to “put it over them” and thereby gain 
a treacherous advantage. The choice, of course, is 
immensely difficult: most often it is decided at our 
nativity. On this reasoning some must be adjudged to 
be born bluffers and some, by taking thought, to 
achieve bluffing. There remains the third category— 
namely, those on whom bluffing is thrust—willy-nilly, as 


it were. Just as the sun shines on the just and on the 
unjust alike so also, it might be argued, bluffing may, 
on occasion, be forced on the habitually truthiul no 
less than on the congenitally false. Circumstances, as 
we know, alter cases; and instances have not been 
lacking where persons that could be presumed to have 
imbibed the Beatitudes with their mothers’ milk subse- 
quently developed, through the machinations of blind 
fate, into very creditable imitators of a Macchiavelli or | 
a Benvenute Calini. These things happen: nor de we 
know why they happen. 
THE ARTISTS 

All, it goes without saying, do not bluff alike. 

There is, in my opinion, no one art óf bluffing: there 


aoe Mh 
are as many aris as there are persons io practise it. A’ 
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few, indeed, are such pastmasters of bluffing that it may 
be said of them that age cannot wither nor custom 
stale the ipfinite variety of their bluffing. They are the 
real maestros, “the real artists. Bluffing comes to them, 
as reading and writing came to Dogberry, by nature. 
We can imagine them bluffing at all hours of the day 
and in all seasons of the year. They bluff without 
respite. They bluff rain or shine, in “cold wars” no 
less than*in “hot,” and they can be discovered on either 
side of the Iron, or the Dollar, Curtain and in every 
stratum of society. They bluff and bluster, as Falstaff 
ran away from the battle-field, on principle. They are 
the “die-hards” and the “last-ditchers” of blufing. ‘The 
poet, with his eye in a fine frenzy rolling, has visualised 
the rose that died of aromatic pain: these gentlemen may 
he found, by those who care to watch them, to be dying 
at their posts—with a last bluff on their lips. In Efe, 
we may assume, they biufled assiduously—and while 
dying they ceased not to bluff equally assiduously! They 
are, it will be seen, at the opposite pole to the man who 
was such a borm non-bluffer that when, as what Mrs. 
Malaprop called an “unscrupulous” Providence would 
have’ it, he acted the role of Othello in a dramatic per- 
formance he deemed it incumbent on him to black 
himself all over! It is evident that not all the wealth 
of the Indies could ever have tempted him into even a 
Yeasonable semblance of bluffing. He, it is clear, was 
the prototype of the youth who bore, ‘mid snow and, 
ice, the banner with the strange device. 


No Harp anp Fasr RULES ; 

Again, bluffing may differ according to the latitude 
and longitude. What is, for instance, sheer honesty 
above the 38th Parallel may be pure bluffing below it, 
just as what is merely cussedness in the Captain is 
supposed to be rank blasphemy in the soldier. Have we 
‘not been told that what is meat for one man may be 
poison for another? (In the Cannibal Islands, it is 
conceivable, what is a. mate for one man may similarly 
be poison for another!) In some places people may 
take in their stride what in others compels their neigh- 


bours to raise their eyebrows and to shrug their 
shoulders. By the same token, in some situations a 


code of conduct may be followed with impunity that 
will scarcely be tolerated in some others. The same 
rules, obviously, do not apply in war and peace. Those 
who are regarded almost as angels in the piping times 
of peace are apt to become devils incarnate—“red in 
tooth and claw’—when Armageddon. is let loose on 
the human scene. Then we are confronted with a 
revolutionary change of values. Is not everything fair 
in love and war? During the pendency of a war the 
end is assumed to justify the means: the end being so 
noble (both the parties to the dispute blatantly proclaim- 
ing that they, and they alone, are on the side of Right) 
the means that are employed to achieve that end may, it 
would seem, very well be as ignoble as possible! Like 
the .independent: trooper, Tomkins, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, Woodstock, the combatants cn either side imagine 
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themselves to be “above such matters as Ordinances.” 
fhey are living on a plane where these petty things 
just do not. apply. This Tomkins of Scott avows that, 
in, former days, he had been only “the most wild, 
malignant rakehill in Oxfordshire.” Now he is a saint 
and can say to the girl whom he wishes to debauch; 

“To him who is but a novice in the things of tbe 
spirit müch is enjoined, much is prohibited; and he is 
fed with milk fit for babes—for him are ordinances, 
prohibitions, and commands. But the saint is above 
all these ordinances and restraints. To him, as to the 
chosen child of the house, is given the pass-key to 
open all locks which withhold him from the enjoy- 
ment of his heart’s desire. Into such vleagant paths 
will I guide thes, lovely Phoebe, as shall unite in joy, 
in innocent freedom, pleasures which, 
leged, are sinful and prohibitetl.” 


: “Evit, BE THou My Goop!” 

When humanity is caught in the toils of war-hysteria 
it is not only freed from all its traditional inhibitions 
but. like the trooper Tomkins aforementioned, gloats self- 
righteously over that newly-won freedom, Thus it comes 
about that we elect ourselves to be our own law-makers 
and, sitting in judgment over the most abominable 
atrocities that we have committed, absolve ourselves. 
from the least taint of moral infamy and of spiritual 
apostasy. Even what are commonly called the beasts of 
prey and the vultures of the air and the monsters of the 
deep may not descend to such acts as have “no relish 
of salvation in them” as we (that preem ourselves to 
have been created in God’s own image) habitually com 
mit in times of hostility: yet somehow we contrive to 
exculpate ourselves from censure of any kind! 

Tt is, however, not only the soldier on the battle- 
field that is liable to go berserk and to throw his weight 
about and generally to make a thorough nuisance of 
himself: the civilian, sitting quietly at home or in- his 
ofice is prone to no less mischief in his ewn modest and 
wunostentalious way. It is he who sets the ponderous 
machinery of propaganda in motion, and there is not, 
it appears to me, much to choose between the ravages of 
insidious propaganda and those of actual fighting. If 
anything, the pen being proverbially mightier than the 
sword, the propaganda arm of war is more baleful in 
its effects on the enemy than the fighting one. No hold 


‘is barred in either, to be sure, but the former has this 


advantage over the latter—namely, that, like the Rumour 
of Shakespeare, it is a person “painted full of tongues” 
who “stuffs the ears of men with false reports” and is 
thus, as we might say, one up as against the other. And 
propaganda is nothing if if is mot political salesmanship 
at the meridian of its splendour. It is aimed at nothing 
less than leading the enemy a veritable dance. 
of conjecture, of speculation, as to our own next move. or 
manoeuvre in this long-drawn-out, game. If he laps it 
up he finds himself ignominiously trapped: if, on the 
cther hand, he shies away from it like a startled mustang 
he may find himself equally ignominiously ` trapped— 


truth sometimes being stranger than fiction and what had 


to the unprivi-: 
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been presented to him in his instance, at any rate, being 
the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Ticut-Rope WALKING 

This is, really, tight-ropo walking with a vengeance, 
as it were. The enemy is left guessing all the while: he 
does not know wheiher what he beholds is a mask hiding 
the truth or truth itself parading in the open for him 
to make the most of, if he has the requisite gumption. 1 
am inclined to think that the biggest bluff of all is this 
parading of truth itself leading the enemy to imagine that 
what is thus being so wantonly exhibited cannot, in the 
nature of things, be what it pretends to be but its direct 
opposite. But, to quote a line of Matthew Arnold’s, “it 
needs heaven-sént moments for this skill.” The common, 
or garden, variewy of bluging is the mask hiding the truth; 
and the success of this depends on the canniness with 
which we design the mask. Very often it is the presq 
of a country on which devolves the patriotic duty of 
devising the mask. The prese is the chief medium of 
propaganda. Thus it can be said, without any 
exaggeration, that the journalist quietly sitting at his 
desk in his newspaper office is a combatant in the field 
to a much larger extent than is generally supposed. It 


follows that they also serve (in war) who merely sit and, 


write. The New Journalism, being geared to publicity 
more efficiently than the Old, is as much to he reckoned. 
with by the embattled foe as the mighty military machine 
itself which faces bim at every hour of the day and 
night. This being conceded it needs only the emergence 
of a Goebbles (let us say) to 


“coach the whole multitudinous orchestra of the 
Press to carry out the vast conceptions of some 
consummate conductor, splendide mendax. From 
each instrument under his baton this artist would 
draw its utmest contributive aid to immense schemes 
of concerted delusiveness, the harping of the sirens 
elaborated into Wagnerian prodigies of volume and 
complexity.” (The late C. E. Montague.) 

Some day an article needs to be written entitled, 
“The Journalist as Bluffer.” If, as I earnestly believe, 
bluffing is an art the journalist, it needs no emphasising. 
is the artist par excellence. 


Were Brurrinc is BLISS 
Bluffing may sirike the same individual differently 
at different periods of his growth. Many a staid old 
man of the present day who smilingly tightens his belt 
one notch more at the sweet behest of his Food Minister 
and wins prizes in his parish for the number of meals 
he has uncomplainingly missed and for the number of 
ghost ration-cards he has not accumulated might (who 
knows?) have been a bluffer of the first water when the 
blood ran more gaily in his veins and time seemed to 
sand still. 
“And at the rainbows foci lay surely gold, 
And hope was strong, and life itself not weak.” 
Then, again, bluffing may differ widely in men and 
women. Talk of the equality of the sexes! In the 
matter of bluffing women begin where men—the poor 
mutts!—leave off! The most consummate bluffer among 


men is a mere child, “a six years’ darling of a pigmy 
size,” as Wordsworth so happily puts it, in comparison, 
with a member of what is, euphemistically, called the 
gentler sex. A woman (God bless her!) is born ic 
bluffing as the sparks fly upwards. Someone has 
parspicaciously remarked that the word, “honour,” is 
conspicuous by its absence in women’s dictionaries. 
That being so it is not surprising that they have brought 
off; through every age and clime, some of the rawest of 
ideals, some of the meanest of coups. But, perhaps, it 
can be said in favour of bluffing that where bluffing is 
bliss ‘tis folly to be straightforward and to act ir 
obedience to the maxims embodied in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Women naturally act on the principle enunciatec. 
by that seventeenth century poet, Prior: 

“The merchant, to secure his treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrow’d names, 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Clee is my real flame.” 

These lines are, In my opinion, the locus classicus 
on the subject of bluffing: their author has given pointed 
expression, a local habitation and a name, to the truth 
about it for all time. ft is not known, however, 
whether he was himself a paragon of bluffing in rea! 
life, treading, like a puffd and reckless libertine, the 
primrose path of dalliance or only pretended to be what 
he was not: he might merely have wished to strike an 
attitude, to cut a dashing figure, and his bark might 
very well have been worse than his bite! 


A Buurrer, Nor a! BLUFFER! 

An essay, obviously, admits of autobiographies: 
touches, and I have to econfess, at the very outset, that, 
try however I might, I have not been able to come up 
to the standard of bluffing outlined above. That ta-zet, 
alas, is not for me! I am a tragic misfit in this age, 
which is, pre-eminently, the Age of Bluffng. It surprises 
me how an adult like myself could have come by such 
colossal indigence in the matter of bluffing. Actually, 
{ have, if I may be permitted to say so, been more 
bluffed against than bluffing. I have been the unfortunate 
victim of blufing by others, not the perpetrator ot 
bluffing myself on those others: dluffee, not. the bluffer. 
I have never bluffed—at least not on principle, I might, 
now and then, have deviated into bluffing by the 
exigencies of circumstances, nothing more. My best 
friends and. warmest admirers cannot say more than that, 
at the most, I am only an amateur in the line. My 
bluffing, such as it is, can be very easily seen through— 
not, perhaps, by other amateurs in the line but by the 
professionals, the big guns, the high priests. That is 
why I feel that I am initially handicapped in the matter 
of writing an essay on the gentle art of blufling. But 
L have derived no little encouragement from the French 
aphorism that a sculptor need not himself be made of 
marble. Besides, is it not the outsider who sees most 
of the game? a 
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.,.. «Tas, Frvesr. EXAMPLE. 

Le “héliéve® ihat the, ‘faiest exaniplé of. hinting that, 
occurs ‘to. the me hory is. tho story. ‘of the ‘Emperor Without, 
Clothes ies “The, Exiperor, as We. ‘know,, went in the 
procession under “he Splendid, - - canopy.. -, And all. -the 
neople in “the streets” an dat, the, windows -said, “Bless. 
us! what matchless new clothes our Emperor has?”. “But, 
he hasn't anything on}? criwl a, little child, “Dear ` me, - 
just listérf to what ihe litle. innocent says, ý “observed. his 
father, and the people whispered to each other what. the 
child had said. eHe shasn’t any- clothes on}? they began, 
to shout at lasi. , . 


sath This made the E Papaa 's flesh creep, because- he , 


thought that they were Tight; but he said. to himself, T: 


m ` b, r : r? 
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P ewe, OC ‘ 
‘Juz emeérgeneo of India as g. U. SoVeroigw J Deniotratic’ 
Republig: is a- Tand-ark in the: -history of” the world.’ 
Economig andl shrategic™ ‘reasons Had? thréivn tier“ ith 
dor the ivon-grip. of" -British fule for: “nearly” two cèn- 
turies, ' At- present, she ‘ig ‘looked ` ' upon AS the? key’ 
country in Asia. She ig “potentially strong enough 
to aller the balance of power in the Far East. More- 
over, she- has a leading part to play in the struggle 
for emancipation’ of subject: races’ from foreign yoke 
that. is going on throughout the world. This had made 
her voice, a force to--reckon~ with. da the sphere of 
world. polities, et ý S 
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in. grqer, to, understand the present `. . status of. 
India,, it, is: NeCCSE sary to view it from - -a historical pers-. 
nective, “Before. Ahe- Islamic. conquest, TIndia,..was Te, 
warded. AS, an independent State in the. international 
field. 5 She conducted . her relations - With. ancient. 
Gr eege and Rome: by. an- exchange , of embassies: The, 
schools.. of- international - law - -sprang: up in some .parts: 
of India. But, the, Islamic conquest , of: India. sounded: 
the death-knell of. these Institutions, © Again, , the. 
growth: of the ‘Turkish: , Empire between. the East. and: 
the West fur ther. interrupted the, relations between: 
India. and. topes oF eo Mo cae ': org 
The: discovery » x of: -sea-route™ ‘round: e Cape af. 2 
Good .Hape by -Vasco-da Gama’ in: the: 15th century? € 
changed - ‘the "history. of Tadia - altogether. Shortly- 
after this event: Fortugnese ` Èinpirė in- the East was 


established: -Bút -soon) their power began ..to ‘decline. 


owing: ito. heavy ‘influk of competitérs-in the ‘scene. 
Spanish; “Dutch; English ` and: French } merchants! got? 
inio the- Held’ gradually.: The’ rivalries’ among . them - 
became actite with the passage of time. Jb was ‘the- 
defeat of Spanish Armada in 1588 that finally doomed 


the fate of Spain and Portugal for ever and their irade 


with the East came to an end. 
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. myst, keep, it. up. through. the procession, : anyhow.’ 

And'he walkéd on still more -majestically, and -the 
- Chamberlains - walked: behirid and carried the train, 
though there was none: to carry.’ 

Si + eee. ` 
o7 The ‘snore ‘of ‘this ERT is plain for all to- ste: a 
child can see through even the’ most consummate: bluffing. 
There is mo. art of blufing that can. bluff him! 

: If, according to Hindu philosopliy ‘this world: that we 
ste ‘around Us,” the sun, the moon, and the stars, “this 
wast- overhanging ` -firmament,”’ js 'nothing” but a mirage, 
imagination, l maya, illusion, what you 
will,’ their ‘Architect. must be, not to put,too fine” a point 
upon’ it, the. ‘Greatest Blufler of An 
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i -Fot the Dos of counteracting thé trade mono- 
poly ‘of the Dutch, the: -mérehants of: Fondón formed 
the: British East India: Gompany and” asked Queen 
Elizabeth. to grant- -thei ‘a charter’ of “Incorporation. 
On ‘January J4, 1600, the- Chårter - was granted ‘ autho- 
rising them ‘to. acquire territory, ‘fort ify their ‘stations, 
defend’ their“ property “by armed’ force, coin” money 
and administer justice within their own settlements.’ 
Now, what was the status. of the East India 
Company in international Jaw? The answer to’ this 
question may be given in the following words of 
Prof. Westlake : l l 
“The .East ‘India Company was an incorpora- 
ted Cempany. -An ‘incorporated ‘company is the 
reature of the state: to the law: or to the Govern- 
...ment of which it owes. its corporate existence | and 
* power, and-if it is incorporated -for an object which 
‘brings “it-into Yelations- with. foreign . states, the 


State whieh; has created -it cannot escape: respon- 
- sibility for the acts-of its creature,” ~ 


After the formation of the East india. Company 
the rivalries among the Colonial Powers: became 
more prominent. . . India became: ‘the chess-board 
where the nations of Europe. played out. their -game 


of skill’, Britain, with the „intention: of monopolising 
this trade, tried to oust her. rivals by . clandestine 
means. There were internal "struggles, among . _the 


native powers like ‘the + Moguls and. ° -Mavathas.- This 
and Britain’ lost. no. -time 
to exploit the, weakness of. this situation. The. com- 
forces: led.to- the battle of 
Plassey in 1757 which; put, an end to. Muslim. rule in 
‘Bengal. The ‘British conquest of India- began: from 
The causes that- led-to the establishment 
of ‘British . su premacy - over India was, described’ by 
Karl Marx: (Flic Future Results of British Rule’ Mm 
India, New York Tribune, August 8, 1853), thus: 
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INTE ERN: ATION AL STATUS OF INDIA 


“The paianiouit iire of the: great: > Mogul 
Was broken by. the Mogul Viceroys. 
‘of thé Viceroys was broken by ‘the. Marathas: 
power - of the’ Marathas was: ’ broken ` 


the Briton rushed in and was, enabled to subdue 
them all?” 
After the ‘batt of ‘Plassey; ‘Britain ' embarked - 


upon a policy of territorial” "expansion , ‘and political 
domination. Latterly, the” péril of financial, bank: 
rupicy of the Company necessitated an ‘effective 
system of Parliamentary control and. supervision over 
its policy ànd administiation. © Lord. North’s 
Regulating’ Aét of Ji was the. beginning of 
Parhamentary control .t _ realise this ‘object. “The 
Act ‘transfewed’ the Company from: a purely - 
trading Corporation” into a semi-sdvéreign political 
body under the control and’ direction ‘of Parliament. 
This Parliamentary interference ` and .the subsequent 
renewal of the Company’s ` Chiirter implied that 
“whatever. the East India” Company hel d it beld me- 
diately as an òrgan of the State. a By the middle of 
the 19th century ‘they became the ' paramount power 
in India. The rapid ‘territorial ‘expansion of the Com- 
pany was an important, cause of the unrest which led 
to the Indian Mutiny. m 1857. Ib’ was a revolt of the 


‘dispossessed princely order dnd the: Muslim ales 


1 + 


and of a discdntented army.’ 

With. the suppression of the mutiny a Bill was 
introduced in Parliament providing for the assump- 
tion of the Government of India directly by the 
Crown. On- -August 2, 1858,- the Royal assent was 
given to the Bill. by--which India. was drawn into the 


vortex of a new Empire. Shé. was placed under the. 


control óf the Secretary of ‘State for India who was 
a member of the British Cabinet. and responsible to 
Parliament.. By the Royal Title Act, of ’.1876 Queen 
Victoria’ assumed the titlé ‘of ‘the. Empress of India. 
Though from, a ‘stvictly legal point of view India. was 
not regarded as a colony, „still, as Lowell. points ‘out ; 
“The- method of administration ` is essentially 
similar to tbat‘of a Crown colony” so far as the 
connection with the parent. state is concerned.” 
Thus, India was under the .complete control of 
Great, Britain: both internally and externally, -In the 


diplomatic. fidld she conipletély merged her identity 


in the: British Empire which was regarded as a single- 


unit in ‘international law.. ‘The India Office ‘was. esta- 


blished ‘in ‘London wherefrom “her external” relations: 


The- complete -~ subordination of a 


were - conducted. 


edtony’ to the British: Parliament: was: clear from. the 
“Every colony, whether. 


decision ins Campbell vs.. Hall: 
Crown cdlohy: or- not, ‘is subject “to. tlie paramount: 
authorty. of. the. ‘Imperial Parliament. 8 In views: of 
this Jaċt' Prof Westlake- rightly, says © ee 
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` Quoted ‘by AL Nu “ Chakravarti y Cait lt Politics’ ~ 
_ 3. Westlake ; Op, cil, p. 193, 
H), p- 391 


4. Lowell: The Government of England (Vol. 
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The power ` 
The’ 
“by the `: 
Afghans ; and. when -all were e struggling Against ‘all, ` 


: Status But- 


989 


.: “It would be understating tis: case. 4185389 that 
, the Empire | of India is, an international unit, The 
- true international unit, for.peace or. war nettrality 
` or“ negotiation,” is the United: ‘Kingdom’ and its 
dependencies, ‘of a ‘the! Empire.’ of India is 
one, ~ Ss : roo : no 

: Similar was We. case . oi pe Tadinn States. They 
liad no; official intercourse: amoùg themselvés or with 
any.’ foreign’ powers: The principles: of ` intgrnational 
law had ‘no! bearing upon .the relations ‘between the 
British Government andi.the native princes, of, India. 
In. international ‘law. these States were’ regarded as 
‘Indian Vassal States,’ And; as such, ‘had no ‘inter- 
national , existenee. whatsoever.. Their status. in” inter- 
national law. was summed“up by’ Lee-Warner, thus : 


iif 
4 


“The principles of international law have no 
bèaring - upon ' the yelations “between the. ‘Govern- 
ment of’ ‘India, ds - expressing .the: Queen Empress 
on the one, hand; and the native States.under the 
suzerainty. of Her Majesty. on the . other. The 
paramount supremacy~‘of “the - ‘former’ ‘presupposes 
and implies. the. subordination of: the- latter? pn 


The outbreak of the. „EFi irst ` World War in 1914 
pav ed -the - WAY. for India to- acquire: a status “In the 
C omity. of: Nations. Two forces helped. her.: firstly, 
the: movement launched by- the ‘Indian nationalists for 


„^ 


“the establishment of self-government in. ‘this country 


and for. the- attainment . of. an. equality. ‘of. status with 
the British Dominions ; ; secondly, India’s magnificent 
contribution in ‘blood and treasure’ and the remark- 
able part played by her forces in the various theatres 
of war. : Eventually, ~ a’ new: policy .of “the gradual 


development, of. self-governing: “institutions” > in.. India 


was - decided -upon--by ‘the. British ‘Coalition, Goyern- 
ment on August, 20,° 1917, “with a- view , to’ the -pro- 
gressive realisation - ‘of responsible “government in 
India'ag:an: integral ‘part, .of the . British - Empire.” 
Simultaneously with this. pronouncement, she. was 
admitted, at the instance: of Mr., ‘Lloyd „George, “nto 
the Imperial: War: Conference ID: 1917 -ag- ‘the: junior- 


most traveller -on the: high ‘road to- self-government. d 


As Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘this marked’: “the. first 
Imperial recognition “of the. altered ‘status of India, d 


‘It should be ‘noted that by virtue of. the. declaration 


of 1917 and also by her admittance: into. the: Imperial 
Conference, “India,” -Dr Nathan - thinks, - “has -been 
recognised -as- having. “Dominion”. Status although, it 
does ‘not enjoy - . self-government.’ m - Prof.. ‘Coupland 
also, holds.the same view.*. But. the coviect’ view. seems 
to þe: that : Tadia® did ’ ‘not ` then: acquire’ : Dominion 
_ WaS, - as a Srinivasa, Sastri ‘Femarked, 
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“planted firmly on the road to the acquisition of that 
status.” : 

In th Imperial War ‘Conference of 1917, the 
Imperial War Cabinet was established in which India 
was accorded a place with the representatives of 
other independent nations. After the collapse of the 
Central Powers at the end of 1918, the principle 
behind the War Cabinet system was made use of in 
the British Empire Peace Delegation at Paris. Indian 
representatives, the late Lord Sinha for British India 
and the Maharaja of Bikaner for the Indian States, 
siened the Peace Treaty at Versailles on June 28, 
1919. Consequently, India became an original Mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. 

Before -evaluating her status im the League, we 
should understand the legal nature of the League 
Covenant. The members regarded it not only as an 
international convention but also a part of Inter- 
national Law. It was an International Convention to 
which different nations of the world were admitted as 
independent sovereign States. According to Oppen- 
heim: “The Covenant of the League is an attempt 
to organise the hitherto unorganised community of 
States by a written constitution’? And, in view of 
this -fact, Noel Baker observes: “The Covenant is a 
kind of Constitutional International Law.” India, 
being separately mentioned in the Covenant as an 
original Member of the League, was graduated to ile 
status of a ‘Person’ in International Law. Thus her 
status was more enhanced by her membership of the 
League Assembly than by her presence at the Peace 
Conference. Prof. Keith is of opinion that at ihe 
Peace Conference “the essential authority rested with 
the British Empire delegation,’ but in the Assemoiy 
India did not “look to the British Empire delegation 
to express the views of the Empire as a whole.’ Her 
independent policy was evidently revealed at the 
Opium Conference of 1925-26. Apart from this, Aer 
delegates signed, by their own right, various statutes 
eoncluded under the auspices of the League. She also 
signed in the statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and adopted its Optional Clause. 
In this way she got a perfectly distinct place in- the 
Organisation of this Court. . 

From the above observations it appears that India 
acquired international personality by reason of her 
membership in the Teague of Nations. But legal 
opinion still varies on this point. It has been argued 
by some international jurists (like Hall, Keith) that 
these marks of separate national’ existence did not 
raise her status outside the League arena. The reason 
“Ti, Quoted: by S. M, Bose: Lhe Megnin 
{Oxford Pamphlets), p. 27 

12, Oppenheim : Int. Law. (8rd Faln.}, Vol. I, p. 269 
13. Noel Raker: The Present Juridical Status of ‘the British 
Dominions in International Law, p, 67 


iM, Keith: The. Constitution, Administration and Laws of the 
Empire, pp. 49-50 
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is that “the principles of equality and similarity, 
appropriate to status, do not universally extend to 
function.” In fact, from this angle, her inequality of 
status Was revealed in many cases. Firstly, there twas 
a legal inequality of status which was held to arise 
from the form of the title of Hig Majesty the King, 
who, under the Royal Title Act of 1901, was called 
the ‘Emperor of India’; secondly, as. regards ‘the 
highest attribute of sovereignty’ involving peace and 
war, the power was formally vested in the King. This 
was demonstrated during the outbreak of the Second 
World War on September 3, 1939, when the Governor- 
General declared India a belligerent country by the 


principle of ‘automatic belligerency’; thirdly, the 
Crown was still the ‘constithtional ° linchpin’ in 
matters of the executive acts and legislation. The 


Governor-General was responsible to the Sccretary of 
State who in his turn was responsbile to the British 
Parliament. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council stood as the highest legal bench in relation 
to India; fourthly, the bond of Union between India 
and Great Britain was based on a common allegiance 
to the Crown. 

These and other reasons stood in the way of her 
attainment of full international personality outside 
The British Government 
held that the Conventions concluded under the 
asuspices of the League were not intended “to govern 
relations inter se of various parts of the, Common- 
wealth.” And, one of the reasons for upholding this 
inier se doctrine was the objection of the Dominions 
to submit issues as to immigration and treatment ‘of 
Indians resident in their territory to an International 
Court.” l 

Questions may be asked as to whether India was 
an ‘International Person’ in a strict legal sense of the 
term. Prof. Hall points out that India acquired some- 
thing of an international personality by reason of her 
membership in the League but “how much is not so 
evident."5 Oppenheim also holds the same view. 
According to him: “Ft is apparently sut generis and 
defies classification.”° However, it is quite clear that 
India so obliquely’ admitted into the Family of 
Nations, acquired international personality “to a 
much smaller extent.’ She was promoted to the 
stains of a dependent Siate in the cye of Inter- 
national Law. 

After the war, Britain again began to tighten her 
control over India and like ‘an arrogant and self- 
centred niother she refused to see that her daughter 

15. Oppenheim : International Law (Sih Edn.), Vol. I, p 181 

16. Keith: Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions, 
1918-31, p. 347 i 

17. hid, p. AG 

IR. Hall: daternational Law (1924), p. 35. 

19. Oppenheim : (Sth 


pp. 182-188 
20. Tbid, p. 
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was atlaining majority.” On various occasions Britain 
promised to offer Dominion Status but. «did. uot 
act up to these promises. These announcements were 
primarily directed to allay the growing distrust . of 
the nationalists towards the British people who, in 
the words of Hampden Jackson, “had got into the 
habit of running the administration of India; it was 
unthinkable to them that Tudians could manage their 
own affairs suecessfuly.”™ The Indo-British relations 
were further poisoned by the publication of the 
Simon Commission Report in June 1930, which said 
that “the Government of India is a subordinate 
oficial government under His Majesty's Government 
P 
The outbreak of the Second World War on 
Seplember 3, 1939, led the people to demand their 
freedom xgain. But the Governor-Gencral declared 
India to be at war with Germany, without even the 


e ha 


formality of a consultation with the Indian 
legislature. The stalus of India may be described 


in the following words of Dr. Ambedkar on September 
12, 1939 : 

“As, the position stands to-day, India is tied to 

the chariot-whecls of the British Cabinet. ‘The 

British statesmen are free to pursue any kind of 


foreign policy and make any kind of international 


commitments. They are free to declare or not to 
aeclare war as they please and they are free to 
make any kind of peace they like. India has no 
voice in their foreign policy, in declaring war, or 
in the making of peace.. . . India has no locus 
standt in the making of events that bring on war. 
She has no locus slandi in the making of terms 
. which often instead of ending war only adjourn 
war. Her duty is to be present only when war is 
on 
On September 14, 1989, the All-India Congress 
Committee adopted a resolution demanding immediate 
freedom for India in return for full support of the 
war. The British Government rejected this demand 
outright. In response to this situation, the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement broke out. Negotiations were 
_ resumed for a better Indo-British understanding’ but! 
all prospects of settlement came to an end in August; 
1941, when Mr. Churchill announced that the Atlantic 
Charter was not primarily intended to apply to India. 
The critical phase appeared after the Japanese 
entry into war in 1942. India was turned into a base 
for allied operations. The British Government promised 
full independence to India after the termination of 
the war. The Congress rejected the offer, calling it 
a “post-dated cheque on a falling bank.” In August 
1942, the All-India Congress Committee adopted the 
“Quit India” resolution demanding the withdrawal of 
British power from India. Nationalist uprising uroke 
out in different parts of India which for a brief period 
assumed—‘war within a war. With this the last hope 
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for-a better understanding was shatlered and the 


question remalncd dormant Ul the eud of the war. 


In 1945, Lord Wavell took the inilfative aud 
began fresh negoliations for the settlement of the 
question. In the meantime the Muslim League voiced 
their demand for a separte slate~Pakislan. Lord 
Wavell sought to effect a compromise between the 
demands” of the two parties but it ended in a total 
fuilure. In March 1946, the British Government sent 
a Cabinet Mission into India to assist her “to altain 
her freedom as speedily and fully as possible.” Alter 
negotiations wilh the two major partics, the Cabinet 
Mission suffered a lamentable failure owing lo the 
biller rivalries between the two parties. Civil war soon 
ensucd in India. 

One last effort for a seltlement was made by 
Britain on February 20, 1917, when Mr. Attlee 
announced the intention of the British Govermucnt Lo 
withdraw from India by June 1948. In order to achieve 
this end Mr. Attlee sent Lord Louis Mountbatien to 
prepare the ground for the transfer of power to Indian 
hands. This hardly changed the mental climate of 
the two parties. Ullimately, Lord Mountbatten Was 
convinced that partition was the only solution and 
on June 3, 1947, he produced his plan for the division 
of the country into “India” and “Pakistan” Finding 
no way out, the parties accepted the plan. ‘The 
British Parliament lost no time to draft the Indian 
Independence Bill on the basis of the above agree- 
ment, The Bill was passed and placed in the Statute 
Book in July 1947 with’amazing speed and came into 
operation on August 15, 1947, 

IV 

The Indian Independence Act was a sign-post iv 
Indian independence. From this day India became a 
fully self-governing Dominion and an independent 
country in the comity of free nations of-the world. 
Before the termination of war in 1945, India had 
already exercised her treaty-making power at the 
San Francisco Conference and become an original 
member of the United Nations. But after attaining 
independence, she raised the status of her diplomatic 
missions to the rank of Embassies and éxchanged 
ambassadors with the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., China, 
France, Turkey, cte, She also appointed Hig) Com- 
missioners in the countries within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. After achieving the status of a 
Dominion, she still continued as a “State” with all her 
treaty rights and obligations particularly as a member 
of the U.N.O. But Pakistan, which broke off froin 
undivided India, emerged as a new State in inter- 
national law, On August 12, 1947, Mr. Trygve Lic, the 


Secretary-General, said on the status of India and 
Pakistan : 
“In international law the = situation was 


analogous to the separation of the Irish Free State 
from Britain and of Belgium from the Netherlands. 
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In these cases the portion which separated was 
considered a new State and the remaining portion 
continued as an existing State with all the rights 
and duties which it had before.”™ 

Moreover, the Independence Act had effected a 
basic constitutional change in India. By investing her 
with the status of a “Dominion,” a new status was 
accorded to her in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The Statute of Westminster 1931, which is 
called ‘the Magna Carta of the Dominions,’ defines 
that status thus : 

“The Dominions aré autonomous communities 
‘within the British Empire, egual mi status, In no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs, though united by 

a common allegiance to the Crown and freely asso- 

ciated as members of the British Commonwealth 

of Nations.” ; 

It may be asked that if her status could be defined 
by the Statute of Westminster 1931, why was she not 
granted ‘Dominion Status simply by the addition of 
her name to the list of Dominions in Sec. 1 of the 
same Statute? This would have involved a simple 
amendment of that Statute and made unnecessary the 
drafting of the fairly long Indian Independence Act. 
Prof. Wheare put forward three reasons why this 
device was not adopted First, unlike other Domi- 
nions, India was partitioned. Partition in India made 
special and complicated legislation necessary for’ the 
grant of complete autonomy to the new Dominions. 
Secondly, the mention of India’s name in Sec. 1 of the 
Statute would have been inadequate because of the 
fact that the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 was 
never applied to India. Thirdly, India desired an 
- Immediate abolition of the powers of reservation and 
disallowance, a provision which the Statute did not 
embody. 

But these reasons do not appear to us quite suffi- 
cient. Probably, there were other reasons for passing 
the Indian Independence Act. Be that as it may, 
India’s case was, however, peculiar. In the case of 
other Dominions the - British Parliament, have, by 
virtue of Sec. 4 of the Statute of Westminster 1931, 
the power to legislate for those Dominions with the 
consent of their Parliaments. In the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, there is no such provision for législation by 
the British Parliament. 

As regards the Indian States, Sec. 7 of the Indian 
Independence Act expressly provided that “the 
suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States 
lapses, and with it, all treaties and agreements” lapsed 
from August 15, 1947. The Constituent Assembly of 
India was vested with full powers to make laws “having 
extra-territorial operation.” Thus, the British Parlia- 





23. The Amrita Bazer Patrike, August 15, 1947. See also Year- 
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ment unreservedly gave up its legislative supremacy 
to the Indian people. In short, this Act was in line with ` 
that Treaty which terminated the British Sovereignty 
over the American Colonies. 

Though the jurisdiction of Parliament over India 
ended with the passing of this Act, there still remained 
a marked degree of subordination from a strictly legal 
point of view. Like the people of other Dominions, 
Indians as British subjects owed allegiance to the 
British Crown. The Act did not effect any change’ in. 
the status of Indian subjects. Prof. Banerjee argues 
that in between August 15, 1947, and January 26, 1950, 
the citizens of India could not be regarded as British 
subjects mainly for two reasons :* Firstly, the British 
Nationality Act of 1948, which Amended the Sections ` 
1 to 16 of the British Nationality and the Status of 
Aliens Act of 1914, could not be applied to India as 
it was not extended by any law of the Legislature of 
the Indian Dominion as required by Sec. 6(4) of’ the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947; and, secondly, under 
the provisions of the British Nationality Act, 1948, the 
expression “India” did not refer to the territory of the 
Indian Dominion after the Act of Independence, but 
only to “British India” as defined by Sec. 311 of the 
original Government of India Act, 1935. It is difficult 
to maintain this position. It should be noted that as 
the British Nationality Act of 1948, was not extended 
to India by a separate legislation, it had no existence 
in the eye of the Indian Dominion and consequently 
the British Nationality and the Status of Aliens Act of 
1914 must be held applicable to India as before with 
the result that an Indian retained the status of a 
British subject. Moreover, in the British Nationality 
Act, 1948, the expression “India” meant the territory! 
of British India in 1935, as distinguished from the 
territory of the Native States. Certain difficulties 
proceed, no doubt, from this connotation of the word 
“India,” but that does not affect the status of the 
people of what were before the Act of Independence, 


-British Indian Provinces. 


Indian leaders were pledged to make India a 
Republic. But at the same time political necessities 
required that India should continue to be a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations. A splendid oppor- 
tunity. to adjust the relations of India with the U.K. 
and the other Dominions occurred in April 1949 when 
in the Prime Ministers’ Conference held in London, 
the Indian Prime Minister presented that case for 
India. A compromise was effected between the repub- 
lican -status that India aspired for and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations at the top of which stood 
the British King to whom all British subjects owed 
allegiance. After deliberations for a few days a joint 
declaration was issued on April 27, 1949, which stated 


25. D. N. Banerjee: “The Commonwealth Agreement and 
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INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF INDIA 


that India would “continue her full membership of the 
Commonavealih of Nations and her acceptance of the 
King as the symbol of the free associations of the 
independent nations and as such the Head of the 
Commonwealth.” And, the Governments -of the other 
countries of the Commonwealth recognised “India’s 
continuing membership in accordance with the terms of 
this declaration. ”™ 


In this declaration two important points should be 
observed : Firstly, in the first paragraph of this decla- 
ration, reference had been made to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but the subsequent para- 
graphs referred only to the “Commonwealth of 
Nations.” This, means | that the allegiance which the 
citizens of India owed’to the British Crown would not 
continue any longer .after the achievement of her 
republican status within the Commonwealth of ‘Nations; 
secondly, India desired to continue her full membership 
of the Commonwealth of Nations accepting the King 
as a symbol of the free associations’ of independent 
nations. It means that in relation to India the King 
would have no functions but a certain status. In the 
eye of the Indian Constitutional Law, the British 
Sovereign is absolutely non-existent, 

On January 26, 1950, the new Constitution of India 
came into force and India became a Sovereign Demo- 
eratie Republic. She is sovereign both externally and 
internally. In international law she is independent of 
the will of other States in the determination of her 
foreign relations. She is free to pursue any kind of 
foreign policy she likes. She acquires full international 
personality with her international rights and duties. 
Her constitution is drafted locally and not by the 
British Parliament. Her citizens are regarded as Indian 
citizens and not British subjects. The Supreme Court. 
of India is bound by the Indian Constitution and the 
laws made by the Indian Par liament in pursuance therc- 
of and no other. The Constitution opens with the words 
“We, the people of India” which emphasise “the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of the people” and the fact that “the 
Constitution itself is founded on the authority of the 
people.”* Moreover, Article 51(c) of our Constitution 


says that the State shall endeavour to ‘foster respecti - 


for international Jaw and treaty obligations in the 
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dealings of organised peoples with one another.’ 
Though this Article is incorporated in the Directive 
Principles of State Policy and cannot be enforced by 
the Courts, still it, as Prof. Alexander says, “aims at 
the inclusion of India in an international order im 
which the rule of law prevails..”% Moreover, this is a 
re-affirmation of India’s allegiance to the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations, especially those 
that govern the admission of new members (Art. 4). 
Mr. P. Kodanda Rao once wrongly argued that as 
the Indian Constitution Act recéived its Constitutional 
Sanction from the Indian Indépendence Act which was 
also a British Act like the Statute of Westminster 1931, 
“the Constitutional Sovereignty over India is still 
vested in the British Parliament.” ® But we should 
remember that though the Indian Independence Act 
was an Act of British Parliament, it had expressly 
renounced the legislative supremacy of the British 
Parliament in Sec. 6, and made the Indian legislature 
a sovereign law-making body in all respects. More. 
important is the fact that this Act had empowered the 
Indian legislature to repeal or amend the same Act if 
it was repugnant to any law of the Indian Parliament. 


y 

So far we have traced the evolution of the status 
of India from her complete surbordination to a foreign 
power, to her complete independence. Controversy 
sometimes arises regarding the compatibility of the 
‘Sovereign’ Status of India with her membership of 
the ‘Commonwealth of' Nations? It should be noted 
tbat India’s association with the Commonwealth is 
voluntary, and it is open ‘to her to cut off that asso- 
ciation if and when she so desires. It is, as Mr. Rama- 
swamy says, “only a courtesy arrangement devoid of 
any constitutional significance.’ In the words of 
Pandit Nehru : 

“There is no law behind the Commonwealth. It 
has not even the formality which normally accom- 
panies treaties. It is an agreement by free will, to 
be terminated by free will 
There is no question of allegiance to the’ Crown. 

In International Law she is now a full-fledged sovereign 
State and an honourable Member of the U.N.O. 





- 28. C. H., Alexander: “International Law in Indis,” The Inter- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL BY COMMUNITY 


Some Recent Trends Examined 


By Dr, M. M. MEHTA, Mecom., pehi, DLU, PES, 


I 


the object of this empirical study is to find out the 
principal trends in the distribution of industrial control 
by community. Such a factual survey is likely to throw 
considerable light on many aspects of industrial organi- 
zation hitherto unanalysed, such as the rise, growth and 
decline of different entrepreneurial groups in Indian, 
industrries, their principal fields of specialization; 
patterns of expansion. and growth, nature and character 
of changes in the distribution, of industrial control by 
community over a period of time,.the influence of social, 
cultural and caste stratification on the rise and growth of 
the different entrepreneurial groups and their contribu- 
tion to the industrial progress of the country. l 


H 


FERIOD OF ÅNALYSIS 


The study covers the period 1911-51. The year 191Y 
has been selected as a starting point for several reasons. 
The year 1911 was the first year for which factual data 
were available for such empirical study. The first edition 
of the Investor's India Year Book hy Messrs. Place, Siddons 
and Gough, from which much of the factual data 
contained in this study have been compiled, was published 
in the year 1912, and which gave the complete figures of 
the year 1911. Secondly, the Census figures of the year 
1911 were available for estimating the extent of total 
coverage and relative changes in the over-all position, 
and Jastly,.the data furnished by the Large Industrial 
Establishments in India for the year 1911 also provided 
very valuable supplementary information for estimating the 
range of coverage, and for the verification, of some of the 
information contained in the Investor’s Year Book. The 
year 195] has been selected for the simple reason that 
it was the Jatest year for which complete information was 
available at the time this study was undertaken, 


Til 
DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 


Tt is an extremely difficult task to attempt any classifi- 
cation of the business communities on a perfectly scientific 
and uniform basis. Generally speaking, three factors 
have played a dominant role in determining the homoge- 
neity and entity of different entrepreneurial groups: 
religion, region and caste. Sometimes, the social divi- 
sions and stratifications are based on the basis of religion, 
viz., the difference between-the Hindu, Muslim and Parsi 
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copuliluities; sometimes the classification is on the basis 
of region, as between Gujratis, Marwaris, Bengalis, 


_Maharastrians and Punjabis, and sometimes the basis 
of classification in the caste or sub-caste which in fact 


is the sub-division of the principal groups in the Hindu 
community. The caste and sub-easte hae played a very 
unportant, part in determining the pattern of behaviour, 
attitude .and association between different enterpreneurial 
groups. There is a considerable truth that the bulk of 
the positions of vantage and administrative responsibility | 
and specially positions of profit and power in an Indian 
business are held by persons belonging to the same 
group, religion or sub-caste of its owner or managing 
agents. Ifa study like the Rise and Growth of Business 
Executives in the United States (published by the 
Harvard Research Center for Entreprenéurial Studies, 
Cambridge, U.S.A.) is undertaken in. India, one would 
discover an interesting concentration and association of 
cub-caste people in individual enterprises. 

While this development has helped to a limited extent, 
in the training of the business executive, it is also res- 
ponsible for the “entreprenurial immobility” in India, _ 
and for the lack of opportunities for those who possess 
the requisite business acumen, foresight and leadership, 
but who are not in any way connected with any of the 
entreprenurial groups by virtue of caste, religion or re- 
gion. Jn this study the principal entrepreneurial groups 
have been divided into the following categories: British, 
Parsis, Gujratis, Jews, Muslims, Marwaris, Maharastrians, 
other Indians, other Europeans and Mixed Control. To 
an outsider, this classification might look little unscienti- 
fic and at times unintelligible, but those who are fairly 
acquainted with the working of the Indian society will 
have little difficulty in appreciating the fact that such 
social divisions and stratifications do exist in Indian 
society, 

IV 
Patrrern or DISTRIBUTION IN 1911 

Table I shows the distribution of industrial enter- 
prises according to the caste and community of the 
Managing Agents. Where, however, a firm or company 
is not managed through the institution of Managing 
Agency, classification of the firms or companies have been 
made on the basis of the composition of the Board of 
Directors. In some cases, where the two entrepreneurial 
groups have been equally represented on the Board of 
Directors, or where it is difficult to find the relative 
dominance of any particular entrepreneurial group, the 
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frm or company has been classified under the group 


“Mixed Control.” 


The most striking fact which emerges from the 
observation of Table I, is the overwhelming predominance 
of British entreprencurial class in 1911. As many as 
282 companies out of the total of the 341 covered by 
our analysis, were under British contro] and management. 
These companies represented a total paid-up capital of 
Rs. 29,82,01000. The Table also indicates the rélative 
importance of other entrepreneurial groups in Indian 
industries. Next to British, the most dominant 
entrepreneurial group was that of Parsis who had 
substantial interests in the Cotton Textile Industry of 
Bombay, Indegd modern industrialism on the western 
coast owed its origin to the sagacity and foresight of 


enterprising Parsi industrialists who pioneered many 
important enterprises. 
TABLE J 
Distribution of Companies by Community 
191i 
Number Percen- Total paid-up Percentage of 
of tage capital total vald: -up 
companies (in Rs.) capital (in Rs.) 
British 982 82.7 298,201,000 66.9 
Parsis 15 4.4 53,202,000 12.0 
Gujratis 3 9g 2,945,000 af 
Jews ` 5 1.5 8,350,000 1.9 
Muslims a K N S 
Bengalis & 23 7,802,000 1.8 
Other Indians 19 5.56 54,582,000 12.3 
Marwaris ee r 28 : 
Other Europeans 3 Q 5,975,000 1.3 
Mixed control 6 1.8 14,000 3.1 
Tolal 341 100.0 ° 455,087,000 100.0 


Particular mention must be made of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and the Tata Hydro-electricity 
Works, both of which were floated by Messrs. Tata 
and Sons, Lid. The total paid-up capital of Tata- 
managed concerns exceeded four crores of rupees in 
1911. Another important entrepreneurial group of 1911 
was Ihat of Sassoons—a wealthy Jewish family of Bagdad, 
which migrated to Bombay in the thirties of the last 
century. Although they started with a rug factory, a 
banking establishment and opium trade with China, they 
went heavily into the textile industry, and by 1911, the 
Sassoon family was controlling five important textile 
mills of Bombay. The two other important groups 
which were just budding in were Gujratis and Bengalis, 
the former having confined themselves mostly to the 
textile industry of Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat, while 
the latter engaged themselves in a large number of 
miscellaneous enterprises mostly in the eastern sector. It 
is significant. to note that none of the other groups, viz., 
Marwaris, Maharastrians or Muslims had any significant 
interest in any sector of industrial economy, and Gujratis 
although just budding in, did not occupy that important 
place in the entrepreneurial history of India as they 
subsequently achieved in the thirties and forties of this 
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century. In brief, the distribution of industrial control 
by community was extremely uneven in 191], and with 
the exception of a'few enterprising Parsi and Gujarti 
industrialists, the Indian, businessmen. exercised little, if 
any, control over the mangement of Indian industries. 


V 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CONTROL BY COMMUNITY 
Table II shows some recent trends in the distribution 
of industrial control by community: 


Taste IT 


Distribution of Industrial Control by Commanily 
re Oey Distribution of Companics and 
Directorships by Community) 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 











1911-51 
Frequency Frequency 

distribution of distribution oë 

_ Companies Directorships 
1911 1931 185i 1911 1931 195l 
British 252 416 382 652 1335 S63 
Parsis 15 25 19 965 261 149 
Guiratis 3 i 17 71 166 282 
Jews 5 9 3 17 1B. tes 
Muslims zi 10 og = (24 70 66 
Bengalis i 8 5 20 48 170 820 
Marwaris i G 06 6 146 618 
Mixal Control 28 28. 79 102 121 372 
Tolal 341 510 619 1016 4213 2622 


Both the frequency distribution of Companies by 
community and the frequency distribution of directorships 
by community show the overwhelming predominance of 
British interests in 1911. Their principal fields of 
specialization were jute, tea and coal industries, 
According to the Report of the Indian Jute Mills Asto- 
ciation, all the Jute companies before World War I 
were owned, controlled and managed by foreign enter- 
mainly British. Similar is true, though to a 
lesser extent, of coal and tea industries. Next in impor- 
tance were Parsis, Bengalis, Jews and Gujratis, The 
Marwaris had not entered modern industry; they were 
just budding in as traders, bankers and stock-brokers. 
But unlike Gujratis and Parsis, they moved out to all 
the distant areas of the country wherever they could 
find opportunities for trade and commerce. The influ- 
ence of Bengalis was confined wholly to the eastern sec- 
tor, and the Muslims had not entered modern industry. 

By 195], many far-reaching changes have occurred 
in the distribution. of industrial contre] by community. 
The British interests have lost their position of overwhel.- 
ming predominance which they enjoyed four decades 


back. Though a substantial portion of industrial pro- - 
ductivity is still under their control, ownership and 
management, the recent trends suggest a wider diffu- 


sion of ownership and control among different business 
communities. The most dominant clements in the Indian 


entrepreneurial groups have heen the Marwaris and. 
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Gujratis—both Banias by 
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caste—-who have expanded 
their spheres of industrial and commercial aclivities in 
almost ev@éry direction. It is indeed very intersting . to 


‘Observe the close association and integration of British 
- and Marwari interests—ihe fusion of two entrepreneurial 


groups which are culturally and socially so different. 
The family of Jatias is now firmly tied with Messrs. 
Andrew Yue & Company; of Kanorias with Messrs. 
Mcleod & Company; of Poddars with Messrs. Shaw 





Wallace & Company and of Bangurs with Messrs. Bird 
& Company and Messrs. Gillander Arbuthnot & Cem- 
peny. The development is accompanied by floatation of 
a large number of joint enterprises, representing the 
financial intersts of both the Indian and foreign partners. 
These “New Deals” are spread almost all over the new 


industries—automobiles, radio manufactures, plastics, 
agricultural machinery, chemical and synthetic dyes, 


arlificial silk, ete. 
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THE GENERAL BUDGET 


By Pror. S. N. AGARWAL 


Acconpinc to the Budget proposals of the Finance 
Minister for the year 1954-55, the estimated Revenue 
is Rs, 452.88 crores while the expenditure is expected 
to be Rs. 467.09 crores, leaving a deficit of Rs. 14.23 
crores On revenue account, The Finance Minister haa 
made provision for Rs. 145.75 crores for capital outlay, 
the estimates include Rs. 214 crores next year for 
loans {6 State Governments mostly for their development 
projects. The overall deficit next year is estimated at 
Rs. 250 crores. This is largely due to the substantial 
provision made for increased expenditure on development 
in both the revenue and capital budgets. Tax proposals 
for the next year include preferential duty on betelnuts. 
increased from 9%; annas to Re. 1 a pound, yielding Rs. 
3 crores. Excise -duty on superfine cotton cloth has 
been raised from 2 annas to 24% annas per yard, on 
fine cloth from one anna and three pies to one anna 
and six pies per yard and-on medium and coarse cloth 
from three pies to six pies per yard. 
one anna and six pies per yard has been levied on 
artificial silk fabrics and an additional three pies per 
yard for the benefit of the handloom industry. The 
present import duty on raw cotton has been abolished. 
The Finance Minister has levied a moderate duty on three 
commodities namely cement, soap and footwear. In the 
case of soap and footwear, the products of cottage 
industries will be exempted. Additional duties on mill 
cloth are also expected tó benefit the handloom industry 
and Khadi{ We welcome this bias towards small-seale 
and cottage industries in the next year’s Budget. 

We also welcome the announcement by the Finance 
Minister that although “continuous vigilance” in regard 
to nation’s security is “being kept,’ “it is not the 
intention of the Government of India to halt or slow 
down the economic development of the country . : 
by entering into race for armaments.” The inherent 
strength of a nation ultimately depends not merely on 
armaments but on its sound economic and social develop- 


‘ment. Realisation of the truth of this statement is 


Excise duty of - 
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now 
all the more necessary in view of the U.S.-Pakistan 
Military Pact. Although there has been a substantial 
increase in the budget for development projects, estimates 
for Defence expenditure for. the next year show an 
increase of only about Rs. 5 crores. 


The Finance Minister drew the attention of the 
Parliament towards the fact that sums provided for 
development both in the revenue and in the capital 
budget during the current year have not been spent in 
full. Fhe Government have, therefore, asked a senior 
officer “to conduct a quick examination of the existing 
procedure in the drawing up, sanction and execution of 
development schemes and to report on the causes leading 
to the present unsatisfactory position.”’. The future of 
India largely depends on the successful implementation 
of the National Plan and we are glad to know that the 
Government are determined “to remove the procedural - 
and other impediments to the progress of the development 
schemes.” We have no doubt in our minds that certain 
far-reaching administrative reforms are absolutely 
necessary for speeding up social and economic progress in 
this country. The administrative machinery must be 
overhauled to make it an efficient instrument for the 
achievement ofa Welfare State. 


As the Finance Minister rightly pointed out, we are 
prone to indulge in too much -criticism of our short- 
comings and apt “to obscure the sum of our 
achievement.” “The face of the country is changing 
and changing for the better.” All of us know that 
“much still remains to be done.” “But we can bend 
our energies to the tasks ahead fortified by the know- 
ledge that, in spite of mistakes and difficulties, we have 
made progress and, conscious that we are on the right 
road, however long and arduous it may be, we shall 
persevere, with a stout heart, with the task of building 
up a more prosperous Indja.” 


A CALCUTTA MUSEUM BRINGS ORISSA CLOSER 
By AJIT KUMAR DUTTA 


THE university museum in Calcutta, the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, is the first of its kind to come 
into existence in this sub-continent of ours. This 
museum, barely fifteen years old, is no doubt of a very 
humble origin having only a handful of exhibits to start 
with, but to-day due to its marked achievements and pro- 
gress it can well have a modest claim to be ranked among 





Dancing Nayika (soapstone). Pur: 
(D. P. Ghosh collecticn) 
the most well-equipped and modernised museums of our 
country. In the opinion of a former Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, this museum can now well be said 
to have attained a regional character representing the art 


and archaeology of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, which 
from time immemorial have formed “a homogeneous 
political and cultural unit,” 


z 


Asutosh Museum has to-day a collection of more 
than 10,000 items of sculpture, paintings, wood, ivory, 
bronze, coins, textiles and a wide variety of folk-art 
specimens. Of these, the Orissan objects, numbering 
1,000 in all, leave a lasting impression on the mind both 
for its variety and because of the fact that the artistic 
tradition in the ‘land of temples’ is yet a living force. 





Hunting scene (ivory). Crissa 
(C. 17th century A.D.) 


Here we too have to confine our discussion within 
certain limits. 

The most significant point however of the two- 
thousand years old Orissan art tradition, is that it yet 
survives. It continues, but most unfortunately in an 
almost worn-out form, nearing its end from day to day. 
The geographical isolation of Orissa has been, of course, 
the vital factor in keeping the said traits of the land 
immune to any vandalism and cultural onslaught. 


A cross-section of the Orissan objects in the museum, 


- 


298 


convinces one of the wide 
media through which Orissan 
expression. It ranges from stone, metal and ivory to 
perishable materials like wood and soapstone. A 
thorough analysis of these materials only affirms the 
historical developments. Agts have rolled by, but the 
art activities, started under royal patronage and practis- 
ed on stone and ivory, have survived, though in a multilat- 


variety of materials and 
artistic talent has found 





Railing pillar with Yakshis 
(From near Bhaskareswar Temple, Bhuvaneswar, 
C. 1st century B.C.) 





ed form, the chief materials used in later phases being 
wood, clay or soapstone. Strangely enough, canons 
and injunctions of the Silpa-sastras have ever been 
respected by the artists. Naturally therefore, the pro- 
duct, be it an architectural fragment, a piece of sculp- 
ture, a painting on an illustrated 
soapstone-craft, bears something in 
of a highly developed tradition. 

The Orissan archaeological finds, about 300 and odds 


manuscript or a 
common—a stamp 
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altogether, in this museum, include several architectural 
fragments as well as numerous pieces of sculpture. Of 
the early finds a highly polished coping stone, presum- 
ably a part of a Stupa-railing, found in the vincinity of 
Sisupalgarh, dates back to the time of the Mauryas. 
{ncidentally, this has been claimed to be the earliest 
Mauryan find in Eastern India. A  turbaned monu- 
mental head of about Ist century B.C., collected from 





Replica of Bhuvaneswar Temple, 2 ft. high 
(soapstone) 


the vicinity of Bhuyaneswar, is another such important 
piece. Not the least important of early pieces is an inte- 
resting corner pillar carved with Yakshi figure in anjali 
mudra, ascribed a date of about Ist-2md century; it was re- 
the environs of Bhuvaneswar. A set of 
terracotta medallions with royal portraits and heads are 
unique pieces of early Orissan art. These were collected 
by Prof. D. P. Ghose, curator of the museum, in course 
of his explorations in the  Sisupalgarh area. He is 
probably the first man to undertake the work there on 
a scientific basis. A few divine figures belonging both 
to the Buddhist and the Brahmanig pantheons, particularly 
those related to Vishnu and Sakti cult, throw an interest- 
ing light on the socio-religious conditions. A few 
friezes are there of a comparatively later date, which help 
@ne to understand a gradual development of the Orissan 
architectural tradition. 

Museums now cease to be “the storehouses of the 
dead.” Contrary to popular beliefs the attention is to- 


covered from 
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A general view of the Orissa-sculpture gallery of Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University 


be added emphatically—the once glorious tradition of 
Orissan art is nearing total extinction. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is a clear case of cold neglect and lack 
of patronage. Royal patronage and feudal hey-days are 
long gone by and the brazen-faced society of to-day İs out 
to throw the artists out to their graves. A few stray 
references help one have a clear picture of the prevailing 
Situation. A survey report by Prof. D. P. Ghose is 
most illuminating . Prof. Ghose, who has made Orissa 
almost his second home, narrates, how in the course of 
the last ten years the number of the artist-families have 
been dwindling. The new géneration has no charm 
for the hereditary professién and the old members are 
literally starving. Very rarely they get a chance- 
employment when for repair works the Archaeological 
Survey employ them on a daily-wage basis. An eminent 
educationist and art-critic recalls the incident of such an 
artist he came across. The artist was similarly employed. 
to carve out lattices for a window, and he was requisitioned 
and sent to some Maharaja’s palace by a contractor at a 


fabulous price. It is no wonder the artists and architects, 
whose forefathers built the great temples of Konarak and 
Bhuvaneswar, are turning brick-layers and masons. 

The question of revitalizing effectively this great 
tradition of Orissan art deserves undoubtedly a serious 
and immediate attention. Due to economic pressure the 
buying capacity of the average man has been greatly 
affected, it is quite true. But the root of the trouble is 
somewhere’ deeper. The average man to-day horribly 
lacks aesthetic sense. Taste must be created, a steady 
demand of the product must be guaranteed to avert the 
impending tragedy. Publicity and marketing are the 
two important instruments in that respect. But the 
problem must be tackled in a higher level, if it is to be 
solved radically. Foreign markets must be explored at anv 
cost and that will not really be a very difficult task. It 
will ensure the survival of the tradition as wel] as help the 
national exchequer to earn more foreign currency, parti- 


cularly the much-needed dollar. 
(Photographs by courtesy of Asutosh Museum) 





THE FRENCH RIVIERA AND THE ALPS 


Marseilles to Geneva 


By A. N. SEN, ma, 


Ix the south of France, the countryside of the 
plains of Provence is barren and rocky. We motored 
through it from Avignon to Marseilles. This place 
had traded with distant and strange lands long before 
there was any, nation. called the French. Now it is 
the most important port in France and one of the 
largest in the world, where ships bring people from 
all countries of the globe, speaking all the languages 
of the earth. The breakwater on the west, the 
biggest barrier raised by men for protection of the 
quays against the sea, is a great engineering feat 
and affords marvellous porting facilities. The 
Cathedral, one of the largest in the world, just 
stands on the side. 


An unforgettable sight. is of the uniq and 
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imposing transhipping bridge which lies alongsid 
the old port where Canebiere, the finest street in £ 
Marseilles with cafes, cinemas and shops, terminates. 
Close by the port, to its east stands the old Abbey — 
of historie associations with . catacombs or under- se 
ground galleries of burials dating from the Christian — 
era. The Notre Dame De la Garde further east, on — 
yn eminence, is reached by funicular ascension. A 3 
delightful promenade (Cornice, which is a road cut 
on the side of a steep hill over a precipice) towards 
east, to the. Riviera, winds along the seaport on » 
the slope of a rocky hill, falling sharply to the — 
sea. The celebrated Chateau D’ef, immortalised by — 
Duma’s story, The Count of Monte Cristo, iss 


visible at a short distance to the south-west. Tho — 
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France against Spaniards and as a state prison the fo 
later confined many German spies during the War i 
its cells and dungeons. The Cornice leads to the magni 
ficient avenue of splendid mansions with gardens or 
either side (Prada), linking it with the town 
Museums and parks surround its round-about (Ron 
Port). Between the Old Port, Cornice and the 
Prada, on the northern side of the town, is th 
remarkable Palace Longchamp, one of the finest 
the world, used as a museum, picture gallery an 
a zoo in its gardens. Below lies the Railwa 
Station with a most imposing flight of stairs lead. 
ing to it. There is also the Arch De Triomphe 
below the station, not far from the Quays. 

. The Riviera is a veritable -little fairy land 
tucked in between 90 miles of scenic Alpine Ranges 
in the north, of white or red rocks, rugged and 
wild crags and gorges, as well as snow-capped pes 
(which protect it from the hash cold north wina 
and the vast expanse of the blue waters of the 
Mediterranian in the south. Fřom here comes so 
many `fruits, flowers, perfumes, etc. It is studded 
with date palms, olive groves, banana atd orange 
trees, eucalyptus, fig and pine forests, vineyards, 
rose gardens, violets and hyacinths, a mixture of 
tropical and cold country vegetation. It has the 
best available weather in Europe. Credit" for the 
discovery, a century ago, of its hidden beauties 
belongs to an Englishman. 


THE ICONS OF OHRID 


By R. P. SINGH 


Amonc several Yugoslav paintings which for long have 
held a place in world art are some of the icons of 
Ohrid. Their exceptional quality is discernible even in 
photographs. Firm lines drawn with extraordinary ease, 
the ingenuity of composition and the consistency of style, 
all this bespeaks the marvellous ability of the 
iconographers of Ohrid. 

Craftsmanship, painting and similar other branches 
of art flourished during the middle ages. However, it 
was only after the fall of Constantinople to Rome in 
1204 that the Balkan province strengthened and steadily 
gained independence not only economic and political but 
also, cultural, and expressions of art began to come to 
the fore among the ethnical, geographical and economic 


groups. Ohrid, once the^ political centre of the 
Macedonian State of Czar Samuilo, and the religious 
centre of the Orthodox Slavs in the Balkans, again 
assumed a leading role in the political, religious, economic 
and cultural life of this part of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The great painters, Entihijc and Mihailo, the creators of 
the rare paintings in St. _Nikita’s Church near Kumanovo 
(1313-1317) began to paint at Ohrid, as far as known, 
in 1295 and did the wonderful pictures in the Church 
now known as St. Kliment’s Church. 

Icon from Ohrid portraying the Virgin Mary and 
Christ are works well-known to art-circles. There are, in 
addition, n us icons dating between the thirteenth 
century and the fourteenth. They are so numerous that by 








heir style they may be divided into two great groups 
—those of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries in 
which the Byzantine school prevails; and those of the 
niddle fourteenth century, in which the hand of local 
naster and influence of the Serbian school is felt. 

The Ohrid icons of Byzantine school, wnether they 
jortray Virgin Mary or. Christ, are impressive, balanced, 
mobirusiye, abstract as a religious symbol and concreie 
as a work of art. In all of them Virgin Mary devoid 
X any sign of carefree youth or happiness of motherhood, 
s$ caim and majestic; she holds her child in a gesture 
if adoration. In none of them does she regard the child 
with the eyes of a mother; she adores in an attitude of 
obedience, apprehensive of the sacrifie to come. 

The frames *and backs of the icons are incased in 
silver plates, stamped with an enamel-incrustated 
geometrical floral design. ‘Typical of these frames is 
be purity and regularity of the abstract geometrical 
lesigns with highly stylised miniature floral motifs. ‘The 
con frames have complex arabesques interwoven between 
iie medallions in relief, which are considered to be of 
Seljuk origin. ‘The background of the icons Christ the 
*sychosoter and the Virgin Psychosoteria is filled out 
vith the palmettes so typical of the ornamentation of 
he second half of the thirteenth and first half of the 
fourteenth centuries. 

In addiion to the long famous icons of Ohrid depict- 
ng Virgin Mary and Christ, there are several composi- 
ional icons belonging to the Byzantine group; namely 
he two icons of the Annunciation belonging to the end 
£ the thirteenth or early fourteenth century. Every 
troke of the brush is concise and rendered with mini- 
2um means, Without indulging in unnecessary decora- 
ions, the painter has succeeded in expressing himself 
wiefly and the value of his expression is irresistible in 
ts eloquence. Their frames are generally of beaten 
ilver; they contain figures and busts of saints in -relief 
vith a rectangular or circular background. They are 
idorned with angels or with prophets and have rather 
egular floriated surfaces. 

The icon of Crucifixion belonging to the mid- 
hirteenth century is more impressive. The painter still 
wppears under the influence of that age-old concept that 
he crucifixion is irrefutable proof of Christ’s divinity. 
The beautiful torso gives no suggestion of suffering nor 
loes it portray Christ as a human being not immune to 
dily pain. Here the Virgin’s pose also follows the old 
yattern of depicting Her as a divine person. She is 
either an ordinary woman nor an ordinary mother. 
itanding alone and tearless, head slightly bent, extended 
wut unimploring hands, transported in a quiet Byzantine 
festure, She meditates and adores Her Child. True to 
ilder conceptions, the painter has not failed in portray- 
ng St. John as a witness of Christ’s triumph. But it 
s in St. John that one notices the great change which 
he older conception has undergone, No longer with a 
wok in his hand, he now holds his robe drawn close 


around him, downcast and endeayouring to endure his 
pain. Broken by suffering, this deeply affected, deeply 
grieved man has not the strength to make any® broader 
gesture even. His slightly bent head rested on the palm 
of one hand and the other hand emerging from the sleeve 
of his robe is magnificiently rendered. Play of light 
gives perspective and accent to the entire movement. 
Full of the abstract as it was, the Byzantine school 
confronted the painter with unusually complex tasks. 
He had to interpret religious doctrines and to create 
masterpieces of art exclusively through his own medium. 
And to-day the whole Byzantine world, although so 
remote, speaks to us clearly from these icons, with their 
quality of execution. 
painter is still effective, though his theological language 
is long forgotten. 





Christ the Psychosoter 


With respect to the second group of the Ohrid icons, 
one feels the elements of new artistic ideas and execution 


due to the tendencies of the native masters and the 
growing influence of Serbian art. The icon of the 
Présentation shows the new features of style. Like 


frescoes the figures on this icon are executed with broad 
movements. The colouring is light and light effects are 
strengly accentuated. A new spirit emanates, from the 
painting. The figures have shed the influence of the 
antique; the girls have a more primitive elegance. 
Slimness of the girls is brought out on the one hand by 
paimting larger and stouter figures of the High Priests 
on the right and left, and on the other hand, by the 
exceptionally slender columns of the building in the 
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The eloquence of the Byzantine 
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E strokes arg resolute. Figures have been executed in such 
a novel manner that they appear as an inseparable part 
_ of the group, every individual as a figure subordinate 
to the whole. All these features of style are directly 
k connected with the contemporary Serbian fresco paint. 
S5 The third icon of Virgin is far more interesting, 
À being détached from the Balkan School as a whole by 
E reasons of its artistic conception. It was most probably 
: painted in Czar Dusan’s time and bears the traces of 
western influence. In this icon the child Christ is in 
_ the arms, not of an unwordly tragic Byzantine virgin, 
-~ but in the arms of a beautiful young woman, who holds 
-~ him with unusual ease, her right hand between his legs. 
Eee the whole basic idea is changed, the painter wants 
to paint a young mother with her healthy child. The 
-colours are exceptional, unusually intense and bold and 
constitute a bold novelty unique in Balkan iconography 
A as the @ecution of the image itself. For the first time 







By Pror. O. 
= Tur death of Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins at the ripe old 
~ age of 76, on the 1lth March, at Madras, removes from 
the rich gallery of European women one of the most 
talented and liberal-minded souls who had not only 
made India their home, but identified themselves with 
Indians in iheir struggle for political and spiritual 
freedom. She was one of the great galaxy of stars, who 
illuminated the Indian sky with the brilliance of their 
great service to India in various phases of life and 
living. For her sympathies with Indian culture and 
her great sacrifices for the cause of Indian liberty in 
all its phases, her name is recorded with the same 
string of names as Sister Nivedita, Maud McCarthy, 
= Nora Richards, Mirrah Richards and others who have 
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spiritual life. 
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Pha Born of musical parents on 7th November, 1878 at 
_ Boyle in the County of Roscommon (Ireland), she grew 
up under religious impulses, determined to live a life 
dedicated to the service of God and humanity. 

She much loved her only brother Surgeon Major 
Lougheed who had served in the Crimean and Chinese 
Wars and brought back pieces of carved ivory and 
embroidered silk costumes, which stirred in Margaret’s 
young heart the longing to see the Far East and 
particularly India. She got a good sound elementary 
education in a co-educational “National School,” where 
French and piano lessons were given. She passed her 
se tyetrioulation in the Derry Deacliag School, and 
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devoted their lives to the regeneration of Indian - 









a ‘Balkan icon eres ‘Vegi’ is eed in det realis ically, 
even to the eye-lashes. Actually it does” not depict ie : 
change in some other form but the changes in the 
painter’s attitude towards the image, towards the basic 
problems. It is no longer a_ dogmatic and rigid 
representation of an unreal deity, but of a living figuro 
which shows life and lives. m 

Unfortunately, nothing is known about the painters 
of Ohrid themselves. Ohrid was a very famous and 
important cultural centre not only of medieval Macedonia > 
but of all the South Slavs. Of these relics and remains 
of the glorious past, with the exception of a few which 
may be ascribed to outsider hands, the remainder must 
undoubtedly have been the work of Ohrid’s masters. 
Periodical influence of Constantifiople ‘and Serbia in no 
way diminishes their value. They occupy their place 
in the world art and represent the oe anons of 
Ohrid iconographers. Ch Fa, 2n 
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MRS. MARGARET E. COUSINS 
An Obituary Tribute 


C. GANGOLY on 
specialized in study for the Bachelor of Music degree of 
the Royal University of Ireland, usually = ignari 
in music competitions. a 
Before qualifying for the Music Degree in 1902, she 
was engaged to Dr. James H. Cousins, attracted by 
his poetry and dramas amd also by his love of all 
beautiful things, but she disliked his vegetarianism, yet ~ 
was réluctantly made to meet him at a vegetable 
restaurant, a rendezvous for the literary set led by the 
poet AE, where she also met a number of Hindu 
vegetarians who had come to Dublin on medical and 
legal studies. Married in 1903, she announced her vow 
for vegetarianism at the wedding breakfast. Brought 
to a lecture by Mrs. Annie Besant she was not much 
impressed by her subject-matter or presonality, but was 
overwhelmed by Paderewski, when she heard his first 
recital in Dublin. Her married life began with drama 
and musie and she collaborated in the production of 
Dr. Cousins’ first play The Sword of Dermot, sponte 
by the Irish Literary Theatre. 


Joining the agitation for votes for women under the 
Irish Women’s Franchise League, she broke the windows 
of Dublin Castle, and was sentenced to a month’s- 
imprisonment. Released on 27th February, 1913, | 
joined her husband, leaving Ireland for Liverpool en 
route to India. Arriving at Madras on lst November, 
1915, she was taken with her husband and lodged at the 
Theosophical Society at Adyar. ` Joining the Women’s 
Indian Association, she drafted ‘the Memorial sa Yorn 
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for Indian Women,. and joined the- Deputation on the 
Viceroy and Secretary of State at Madras on 18th 
December, 1917; Later she toured in Northern India, 
winning support for Women’s Rights and strengthened 
the movement. 


For a year during the absence of her husband, she 
joined as Head Mistress of a Girl's School in Mangalore, 
where “she had to live from hand to mouth, sans piano, 
sans ‘home, sans spiritual friendship, and deprived of a 
sight of herself, as no mirror was provided for her.” 

Between school activities, and the editing of Stri 
Dharma and suffragette agitations, her husband returned 
from Japan and they came to Adyar. To this time 
belongs the staging of Tagore’s play, King of the Dark 
Chamber, got up by Mes. Cousins “with the help of a 
big jolly Mohammedan, a hearty Indian Christian, two 
Hindu widows, a re-married Hindu widow, and a western 
woman who ate together and enjoyed unrestrained 
laughter during the rehearsals.” 


Intense agitation for Votes for Women and the 
publication of her book on The Awakening of India 
Womanhood (1923) were followed by her appointment 
as the first woman Magistrate in Madras and, a year 
after, she published her experiences as a Magistrate in 
the Times of India. This was followed by more hectic 
activities for starting branches of Women’s Indian 

4 
Association throughout India by means of lecture-tours, 
which brought victory, the Government conferring the 
voting right on women (31st October, 1923) . 

A vacation in Europe (1923-25) was followed by 
continuous activities for development of Women’s 
Movement, culminating in an All-India Women’s 
Conference (organized by her) at Poona, with 5492 
members and 59 elected delegates. 

In April 1928, she left Madres for a tour round the 
world with her husband, sharing his work in preaching 
Indian Culture abroad. She frequently lectured on “The 
Awakening of Asian Women,” culminating in a 
magnificent sermon at Geneva on “The World Mother,” 
the Indian conception of Jagadamba, winding with a 
Women’s Deputation on Disarmament to the League of 
Nations. Crossing over to America in 1929, she began. 
to keep the American Press informed of the Advance of 
Women. meeting and talking to the press-men at the 
custom-barriers. Her Lectures at the Theosophical Lodge 
at New York and Philadelphia won her a present of an 
overcoat. She lectured frequently at meetings of women 
of the Jewish Council and the Pennsylvania College for 
Women and at other places; everywhere, the call on her 
was for first-hand information about India, especially 
about the conditions of life and status of Indian women, 
én which she spoke at the Women’s International League 
and at the Women’s Republican Club. 


Returning to India she resumed her activities in the 
cause of Indian Women, frequently travelling to the North 
“and South, during the absence of Dr. Cousins on a second 
visit to the States in 1930. She worked for several 
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months and organized the Session of the First All-Asia 
Women’s Conference with Sarojini Naidu as the President- 
Elect (then in jail). She had to leave India in 1932 
to join her husband in America, where she organized 
and spoke at several protest meetings held against the 
imprisonment of the Mahatma, Mrs. Gandhi, Sarojini 
Naidu, Pandit Malaviya and others. Leaving America 
in October 1932, she came back to India by the over- 
land route, stopping at Jaffa, Telaviv, Jerusalem and. 
Baghdad, making intimate contact with the Jewish 
Women’s Association. Returning to India, she interviewed 
the Mahatma and Kamala Chattopadhyaya in jail and 





Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins 


planned to make organized public protests against the 
prevailing official ordinances against public speech in 
eupport of Freedom Movement. Addressing several such 
meetings, she was warned and then prosecuted and on 
th December, 1932 she was sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for one year. An extract from her state- 
ment at the trial is very interesting reading: “The fact 
that I am in this Court today is no accident. It is the 
result of seventeen years of intimate living and working 
with my Indian sisters and brothers. In moving freely - 
with them in attempting to do constructive work, I and 
my husband learned how exploitation and injustice 
through foreign rule is crushing them down.” In prison 
she used to sing with other prisoners Mrs. Besant’s song, 
“God save our Motherland,” in place of “God save the 
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King’—though set to the same tune. On the day she 
was set free she was given an ovation and smothered in 
garlands and flowers, and, ever since she came out of 
prison she took to wearing Khaddar frocks. 
think that the time she spent in prison was lost, for she 
knew that influences and thoughts had been released 
that would have an enormous effect on the future of 
India. 

The year after the jail she was made to preside at 
the annual meeting of the Women’s Indian Association 
at Madras and took part in the Calcutta Session, doing 


_ her share of proposings and secondings at the delegates’ 


meetings; the most important of the resolutions that she 


sponsored was one protesting against Capital Punishment 
on Women. In the following months, inspired by Gandhi, 
she joined the workers for the backward classes, visiting 
scavengers’ and smiths’ Settlements at Kotagiri and 
improving their life by providing pure water for drink- 
ing purposes. At Madanpalli College she continued her 
social works, admitting Harijan students in the College 
Hostel of which she was the Honorary Superintendent. 
Her interest in music made the Madras University 
appoint her Chairman of the Board of Studies in Music. 
In 1935 she worked for the election of Mrs. Rukmini 
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Lakshmipati to the Madras Legislative Council, addressing 
mass meetings, leading processions and house to houst 
canvassing, assisting the first Congress Woman to attair 
a Parliamentary seat. The next few years were bus} 
with work of the All-India Women’s Conferences, All 
India Congress Committees and Music Conferences, a 
many of which she presided. Her part in the Women’: 
Movement was deep and sincere, as she passionately 
believed that the future of humanity was with womanhood 
Her musical accomplishments stood her in good steac 
and she had frequently collected money for work for thi 
All-India Women’s Conferences by giving piano recitals 
She had frequently addressed mass-meetings of Women 
Mill-Workers at Coimbatore and other places. He 
literary work has varied frome time °to time, chiefly 
confined to reviews for the press and to the continuou: 
editing of the Stri-Dharma, regularly published for 
several years. Her book The Music of Orient and 
Occident has passed through two editions and deals with 
many technical musical problems. 

Since 1943 she had an attack of paralysis which had 
curtailed her activities. Her death, a few days ago, ha: 
rung down the curtain on a life full of dramatic activities 
in the services of India and her culture. | 


DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR 


Bry NARENDRA NATH BASU, 
Life Member, Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 


Just half a century ago Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar 
breathed his last- on the 23rd February, 1904. In the 
Indian Nation its editor Principal N. N. Ghosh 
wrote : 


“There could not have passed away a more 
distinguished representative of the intellectual life 
of modern Bengal. For about forty years he had 
not only been a conspicuous figure in society but 
an earnest and assiduous worker in many fields.” 


_ After setting forth the life-work of Dr. Sircar. he 
concluded : 


“This insatiable seeker of knowledge, this un- 
tiring worker, this heroic champion of so many 
good causes, this priest of science, whose loss we 
mourn today, will undoubtedly occupy one of the 
highest places in the category of the children that 
Bengal has borne in the English regime. And it 
will be long before the place is filled of one so 
richly endowed by nature and so trained by self- 
discipline, so versatile, so discriminating, so valiant, 
so true to the ideal and so firm in his convictions.” 


Dr. Mahendra Lal Sirear is known throughout 
India and abroad as the Founder of the 


Indian Association for the ‘Cultivation of Science. 


‘Eighty-five years ago Dr. Sircar realised that without 


the aid of science India could not really advance, 


The Calcutta Journal of Medicine was started in 
January, 1868. In its number for August, 1869, he 
published an article “On the Desirability of a 
National Institution for the Cultivation of the 
Physical Sciences by the Natives of India.” which 
was the starting point of the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science. After six years of ceaseless 
efforts, with the help he received from his rich friends 
and from some native princes, he was able to found 
this Science Association. Even in some countries of 
Europe no such national institution had yet been 
established, 

It was in the laboratory of this Association that 
Sir C. V. Raman worked, and the success he achieved 
in his experiments brought him world-wide fame and 
the Nobel Prize. 


At present the Indian Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science has been removed from the crowded 
quarters of Bowbazar to & spacious building built for 
the purpose at Jadavpur. The two great scientists, 
Sir Jnanchandra Ghosh, D.Sc., who has been recently 
appointed as the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University and Prof? Meghnath Saha, DSc., of iater- 
national fame are now its directors, 


DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR 


Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar was born on the 2nd 
November, 1833, in Paikpara, a village 18 miles west 
of Howrah. At the age of 5, he was brought by his 
mother with an infant brother of 6 months to the 
house of her brothers in Caleutta (Sankaritola). 

Shortly after arrival at Calcutta, his father died 
at Paikpara, when only 32 years old. His mother 
survived her husband’s death about 4 years, and died 
of cholera when she was about 32 years of age. 

The rudiments of his vernacular education was 
in a neighbouring pathshala under a Gurumahasay, 
and shortly after, the rudiments of his English edu- 
cation was under Thakurdas Dey, to whom he 
remained attgched to the last. 

“After about a year under Thakurdas Dey, his 
youngest uncle, Mahesh Chunder Ghosh, got him 
admitted in David Hare’s school, in which pupils 
were all free. About a year and a half after his admis- 
sion, Hare died in June 1842. Owing to his illness 
after Hare’s death, he was absent for a long time 
from the school, and his name was struck off the roll. 
He was re-admitted by the kindness of Uma Charan 
Mitter, then headmaster of the school, whose memory 
he held in the greatest reverence and gratitude. 

He remained in Hare’s school till 1849, when he 
obtained a junior scholarship and was promoted to 
the Hindu College. He remained in this College till 
the beginning of 1854, where he became a favourite 
of Mr. Sutcliffe, Principal and Professor of Mathe- 
_ matics, and of Mr. Jones, Professor of Literature and 

Philosophy. He could have remained a year or two 
longer at the College, which then became the Presi- 
dency College, enjoying his senior scholarship. Bub 
his ardour for Science had become so great, especially 
after reading Mill’s Logic and other similar books, 
which, he saw, could only be understood after a 
practical study of the Sciences, and there being no 
other institution except the Caleutta Medical College 
where some of the most important sciences were 
practically taught, determined to leave the Presi- 
dency College to get admission into the Medical 
- College. 

He had to remain 6 years in the Medical College 
from the session 1854-55 to 1859-60 when he passed 
the L.M.S. examination. At the Medical College he 
became a pet of all the Professors, especially of Dr. 
Archer, Professor of Diseases of the Eye. It was in 
this wise that he attracted the attention of Dr. 
Archer. When in his second year he had to take a 
relative (a young boy) of his to the Out-door Dis- 
pensary for some eye disease. Dr. Archer was in the 
habit of testing the knowledge of the students (5th 
year) who used to attend his clinique, by asking 
them to answer rather difficult questions on the 
anatomy and physiology of the eye and on the laws 
cof light. It happened one day that none of the 
students «could answer a question that was put to 


them about a particular point in the anatemy of the 
eye. Sircar, who was at a distance taking medicine 
from the compounder, answered the question in a 
rather loud voice. “Who is that fellow?” asked Dr. 
Archer. His students, who knew Sircar, told the 
Professor that he was a second year student of the 
College. “A second year student answering my ques- 
tions—call him here.” On approaching him, Sircar 
was literally smothered with various questions about 
the eye, and the answers being satisfactory, he was 
asked to attend his clinique every day, though the 
case for which he had been attending the Dispensary 
had become nearly well. 





Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar rt 
(four months before his death) 


At the request of the senior students and with 
the permission of the Professors and the Principal, 
he delivered a course of lectures on optics, in order 
to enable the students to better understand the 
mechanism of the eye as an optical instrument. In 
this year he delivered a lecture at a meeting of the 
Bethune Society on the Adaptation of the Human 
Eye to Distance. 

His career in the Medical College was a pretty 
satisfactory one. He obtained medals, prizes and 
scholarships in Botaay, Physiology, Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Midwifery. . 


At the insistence of Dr. Fayrer he went up to the 
M.D. examination in 1863, and came out first, the 


- - 


other candidate, the late Dr. Juggobundoo Bose, 
being second. Dr. Sircar was the second M.D. of the 
University® the late Dr. Kali Kumar Dey being the 
first. 

In this year the Bengal Branch of the British 
Medical Association was established through the exer- 
tions of the late Dr. Chukerbutty. At the inaugural 
meeting he made a speech denouncing homeopathy. 
He was at first elected its Secretary and, after three 
years, one of its Vice-Presidents. 

His speech at the inaugural meeting of the 
Association attracted the attention of the late Babu 
Rajinder Dutt, who thought he saw in him one who, 
if converted, would advance the cause of Homceo- 
pathy. But his arguments were of no avail. He did 
not deny the cures he effected, but attributed them 
to the strict regimen enjoined. One day a friend 
asking him to review Morgan’s Philosophy of 
Homeeopathy for the Indian Field, he readily agreed, 
for, he thought he would now have an opportunity 
of exposing the absurdity of the system. The first 
perusal of the pamphlet convinced him, however, 
that at could not be properly reveiwed without a 
previous practical acquaintance with the system. The 
au or appeals to facts, and they must be observed 
| and scrutinized before they can be proved to be 
false. This led him to observe cases under Babu 
Rajinder Dutt, and it was not long before he saw that 
there was truth in the system and that the profession 
was doing a gross injustice to it by ostracising those 
who adopted it, This led him to deliver the address 
in Medicine under the title of the “Supposed Un- 
certainty in Medical Science, etc.” 

He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1870 (December 3), and was placed on 
the Faculty of Arts. Eight years after, in 1878, by a 
resolution of the Senate at its annual meeting, he 
was placed on the Faculty of Medicine. The members 
of the Faculty protested and objected to associate 
with one who professed and practised the absurd and 
unscientific system of Homeopathy. This drew forth 
a letter from Dr. Sirear to which they replied. This 
drew forth a second letter in which the cardinal 
doctrines of Homeopathy were set forth with in- 
disputable facts and authoritative opinions from the 
best men of the profession, from Hippocrates down- 
wards, making it clear to any one who would take 
the trouble of reading it that Homeopathy was 
really the only scientific system of medicine as yet 
established, and not the absurd and irrational system 
of transcendental nonsense as misrepresented by the 
Faculty. This gained him a signal triumph in the 
Senate who upheld their resolution nominating him 
to the Faculty of Medicine. 

à Tt was not till six years after its first idea was 
put forth that the Science Association was established 
in 1876. Dr. Sircar was made a CIE. in 1883, 
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appointed Member of the Bengal Council on 26th 
January, 1887, and was re-elected for the fourth time. 
But he soon retired after his last election in 1893. 

Appointed Sheriff in December, 1887. Obtained 
the Honorary D.L. of the Calcutta University in 
1898. Was President of the Faculty of Arts for four 
years (1893-97). For ten years member of the Syndi- 
cate, and, generally in the absence of the Vice- 
Chancellor, used to preside at its meetings. 

For several years Member of Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Till his death a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, as a representative of the 
Asiatic Society. Life-Member, British Association for 


Cultivation of Science. Corresponding Member, 
American Institute of Hometpathy,* and of the 
British Homeopathic Society. Life-Member, Astro- 


nomical Society of France. 

Dr. Sircar had four serious attacks of fever, the 
first was septic fever from dissection wound in his 
second year at the Medical College, from which he 
suffered for six months ard was only cured after a 
change. The second was an attack of malarious fever 
contracted in a village between Dumurdah and 
Balagar where he had gone to treat the malaria- 
stricken villagers. This lasted four years. He was well 
till 1874 when from continuous observations of the 
heavens with a telescope then recently purchased, he 
contracted bronchitic asthma which never ceased to 
trouble him. 

The second attack of malarious fever was con- 
tracted in 1875 at Pandua where he had gone to treat 
a patient. This was so serious as to bring him to 
death’s door. It lasted three years. The two attacks 
of malarious fever and the asthma gradually com- 
pelled him to reduce his dietary considerably. 

The last attack of malarious fever was contracted 
at Tallyganj where he had gone in November, 1896, 
to treat the late Prince Ferokh Shah at the insistence 
of a friend against his will, knowing that the place 
had become deadly malarious. On the day of his 
fourth visit he got the fever which clung to him till 
the last. 

His last ailment, prostatic dysuria from Pe in 
the prostate gland, which began when he first went 
to Baidyanath-Deoghar in 1891, culminated in com- 
plete retention of urine on January 2, 1901, since 
when he was confined to his home. 

He raised his fee from Rs. 4 to 10 after passing 
his M.D.; from 10 to 16 from the Ist September, 
1874 after his breakdown from asthma; from 16 to 
32 from 1897. Shortly after that he had to raise it to 
100 to avoid repeated calls. Since January, 1901, he 
was unable to go out visiting patients. Patients came 
to him for consultation at home. 

On the 2nd November, 1903, Dr. Sircar entered 
into his 7lst year. His friends, relatives and dear 
pupils celebrated the completion of his 70th year on 


HAROLD LASKY AND THE {DEAL Of NATIONALISM 


` the following Sunday the 8th November. Bengali and 
English verses were recited and songs composed to 
mark. the occasion were sung. Everyone present 

prayed for Dr. Sircar’s long life and relief of his suffer- 
ings. Dr. Sireat replied with feeling. ‘Tears flowed 
from his eyes, Those preen were very much moved 
by his utterance.. 

Within four months of the ove function ` and 
after ten days of great suffering from the retention 
of urine the.great son of Bengal, Dr. Mahendra Lal 
Sircar passed away on Tuesday, 23rd February, 1904, 
at 5-10 am. 

His firm faith in truth which converted him to 
homeopathy based on a rational and scientific 
principle lost -him the approbation of his medical 
colleagues in- his practice of medicine and the seat 
in the Medical Faculty of the Calcutta University. 








add 


The prejudices in Calcutta of the practitioners of the 
old school of medicine sent him to the Engineering 
Faculty of the University of which he was’a member 
to the last. They would bear his being an Engineer 
without any engineering qualifications, but they could 
not tolerate his brilliance in his.own profession because 
of his faith in Homeopathy. Any other man with 
less distinctions in many spheres. of life, would have 
succumbed to their tyranny. Yet Dr. Sircar had been 
the only medical man in Calcutta who had been a 
Sheriff and a Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. His facility in English composition and 
energetic faultless elocution—rare in Indian medicos, 
added to his other qualifications, were more than a 
match to ‘his. old school colleagues. He.soared aloft 
keeping them at a distance, 


a 
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| HAROLD LASKI AND THE IDEAL OF NATIONALISM >. ` 
By RANI MUKHOPADHYAYA, | 


Teètiter in Economics and Political Science, Hooghly Womers College 


has rightly said, 
“it is rooted 


“NATIONALISM,” as Christopher Lloyd 
“is the religion.of the modern world,” as 
in the deepest instincts in man.’” 
It is a condition of mind, according to Hayes, 
“in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one’s 
national state is superior to all. other loyalties and. 
of which pride in one’s nationality and belief in. its 
intrinsic excellence and in its ‘mission’ are integral 
parts . . . .. It is this nationalism which colours 
thought and conditions action 


our foreign: relations.”” 

This spiritual sentiment is one of the most significant 
emotional factors for which men “have died and 
conquered.” Jt has since the time of Joan of Are 
inspired many persons to make great sacrifices. It has 
been directly and indirectly responsible for the liberation 
of many countries from the foreign yoke. ‘it has 
particularly since the partition of Poland in 1772! acted, 
as Laski has said, as 'a powerful “political dynamite” 
in many lands and caused subversive movements there. 
The German philosopher Fichte and the Italian patriot 
Mazzini have, amongst others, been the high priests of 
the cult of nationalism. Fichte’s inspiring “Addresses 
to the German Nation” aré one of the causes which led to 
the emergence of modern Germany. And addressing 
the Italian workingmen Mazzini declared:* 





1. See Lloyd, Democracy and lis Rivals, p, 1. 

2, Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, p. 6. 

3. See -Mazzini, The Duties of Man and Other Essays, 
man’s Library, p. $7, 


Every- 


in political, social. 
-and cultural spheres, in our domestic politics and in 


“Your country should be your Temple. God at 
the summit, a People of equals at the base. Do not 
accept any other formula, any other moral law, if 
you do not want to dishonour your country and your- 

. selves.” 

The effect of Mazzini’s call to “Young Italy” need 
not be retold. Thus this spiritual sentiment of 
nationalism has not only guided political thought and. 
action in different countries but has also helped the 
progress of civilization. 

ae 
“Humanity at large,” says Burns,‘ «is benefited 
: by the preservation of... . many distinct types. 
For the human race is not at its best when every man 
or every group is a copy of every other. Civilization 
progresses by differentiation as well as by assimilation 
- of interests and character.” 

Yet, Prof. Harold Laski is one of ‘pds: persons; who. 

in their anxiety for.the welfare of mankind offer a direct 


challenge to the cult of nationalism as it has developed 
since the last quarter of the 18th century. 


‘In spite of 
its great influence Laski , , does not accept this time- 
horioured political E as an unmixed blessing for 
humanity and shows its dangerous implications. He 
does not, however, deny the fact that nationalism has 
been a strong political force. 

“I do not deny,” he says,” “the strength of the 


national claim; the evidence is too fiercely strong on 
every side of us. I admit, gladly and willingly, that 


4, See Burns, Political Ideals, p. ‘194, 
5S. See Laski, Nationalism end the Future of Civilization, p. 16, 
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people charged with the care of its own destiny 
achieves thereby’ a spaciousness not otherwise capable 
of being attained. Self-respect, exhilaration, creative- 
ness—all these seem to be the definite outcome of 
self-government.” 


, But he emphatically concludes that the sooner this 
political principle is discarded the better it is for the 
progress of humanity. In a creative civilization, 
nationalism: has no place. 


“We must,” he unéquivocally declares,* “learn to 
think internationally or_ we perish—that, I suggest, 
is the clear alternative: before us.” , 


Laski regards nationalism as a quality making for 
separateness and holds that it = : ‘builded; doubtless, 
upon the basis of. gregariousness.” 


“At bottom,” he says,” “it seems a genuinely 
instinctive expression of kinship with a chosen group 
that is deliberately exclusive in temper. And. because 
it is exclusive, it seeks autonomy, even if autonomy — 
involves economic sacrifiee.” And “it is at the “point 
where nationalism invokes autonomy as its right that 
the needs of civilisation begin to emerge, For to 
demand autonomy in the modern world is, in effect, 
to demand the whole panoply of the soverign State.” 


He challenges the idea developed by Hegel and 
Mazzini® that the nation:State is the ultimate unit in 
human organization and, therefore, the ultimate unit in 


human allegiance. me 
“A nationalism,” he remarks’ “that dclies the 
sovereign right of self- determination is, therefore, a 
principle of which the consequences arè far different 
from those envisaged by men like Mazzini and Mill. 
It involves the politics of prestige, and these, in their 
turn, involve. a world so ordered that relationships 
between nations cannot become matters to be 
determined by justice. It is not necessary to deny ` 
the reality, even the validity, of national feeling to 
realise that it is built on emotions which are, in the 
- atmosphere of contemporary civilization, fraught with 
grave danger.” 


“Tt is. .-. . idle to deny,” he maintains,” “that 
there is an egoism in the national state which bodes 





amenna e 





6. Ibid, p. Me 2 3 2 ee 

7, See Laski, A Grammar of Palittes, p. 221. 

8 It is difficult to agree with the view which Laski has “taken 
about Mazzini here. Mazzini was both a nationalist and an _ inter- 
nationalist. Thus we find him saying to the Italian workingmen, “You 
fall to the level of the brutes and violate God’s Law whenever you 
suppréss, or allow to be one of the faculties which 
constitute human nature in yourself or in others ... « Life . i « was 
given you by God that you might use it for the benefit of huinanity 
o « » Love humanity. Ask yourselves whenever you dé an action in 


suprressed, 


the aphere of your country, or your family, Jf what. I am doing were- 


vantage or injure Humanity ? 
desist; 


done by all and for-ali, would it £ 
and if your conscience answers, if would injure Humanity; 
desist, even if it seem to you that an immediate advantage for your 
country or your family would ensue from your action, Be apostles of 
this faith, apostles of the brotherhood of nations, and of the unity. 
of the human race.” “Your first: duties," he continues, “‘first, at least 
in importance-are, as I have told you, to Humanity. You are men 
before you are citizens or fathers.” (See Mazzini, The Duties of Man, 
etc., Cha, IV and V, Everyman’s Library). 

9, See Laski, 4 Grammar of Politics, p, 225. 

10, See Laski, Nationalism and the Future of Civilization, p, 17. 


ill for mankind . . The nation-state, having come 
to be, yearns to he ‘strong Prag gh “tee aE seeks security 
from attack, and there comes the problem of 
armaments and strategic frontiers, It seeks an outlet 
for its surplus population; and there are. restless. 
experiments in colonization. Its merchants reveal 
anxiety about their markets, and we are plunged into 
imperialist and - _mercantilist adventures ‘about which 
the spirit ot nationality throws a dengerous glamour,” 
The character of modern indistrialism, Laski further 
holds” “has created a world market and ‘a world market 
implies foreign competition.” “No _ nation .can now 
consume: all that it produces’ and it is “compelled to 
find markets fer its surplus goods” and “to minimise the 
competition of its rivals in that trade.” 

“Domestically the form taken, by thateminimisation 
is a protective tariff; abroad, it- takes the form of 
colonization, of concessions in undeveloped countries, 
of favoured-nation clauses in commercial treaties, and: 
the like. Freedom of international trade, in other 
words becomes limited by the demands of nationalism, 
It is found, in. the classic phrase, that trade follows 
the -flag.. The -power of the nation-State may be 
exerted to obtain a market dominated by some 
special national group.”*- And “as power extends, 
nationalism becomes transformed into imperialism.. 
The romantic penumbra of patriotism is exploited, 
z.. to consolidate the interests of some leis 
group.” 

And the result of any hindrance to national iaee 
and national prestige is war. 


“The character of modern warfare,” _ he remarks, 
“implies. further difficulties .for civilization. _ Its 
destructiveness is so great that the nation-Staté must 
direct the organization of its resources to safeguarding 
itself from the dangers involved in war.” | 

But each nation-state will do the same; “and there 
is engendered a competition in the armament of power 
which acts so as to jeopardise the maintenance of peace, 
to provoke an atniosphere of nervous hostility, and to 
induce the smaller States into alliance with powerful 
neighbours that they may win security by that multiplied, 
strength. So organised, the distribution of nation-States 
resembles nothing so much as a powder-magazine which, 
as in 1914, . a single chance may suffice to provoke into 
conflagration.” Laski, therefore, suggests- that the only 
solution of the world problem is the. establishment of 
a ‘cosmopolitan law-making’ body, The present. unfettered 
discretion of a single nation-state to will war- must be 


-replaced by the-law of an international community to 
prevent it. 


This means “the end of the sovereignty of ` 
the state in international affairs,” and “compels -us, to 
think of the civitas maxima first, and of the nation-state 
as a mere province in that wider community,”+ 


“In a creative civilisation,’ he insists," “what is 
important. is not the historical accident of separate 


fe St aie, 


ll. See Laski, a Grammar of Politics, Ch. VI. 
* ‘See ibid, 

12. See ibid. f 

+ See Laski, Nationalism and the Future of Civilization, p. 24, 
13, See Laski, A Grammar of Politics, p, 64, 
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. States, but the stientific fact of Beer aren pre ae 
The real unit of allegiance is the world. The real 
obligation of obedience © is to the total interest of 
a our fellow-men . . . . Our problem is not to reconcile 
_ the inlerest of humanity with the interest of England; 
our problem is so to act that thé policy of England. 
naiurally implies the well-being of humanity.” 
“Nor,” he- addi," “can we, in the sphere of 
international facts, leave England or France to decide 
in an absolute- fashion upon the way in ‘which each 
should Hve. 
upon humanity is too: vital, for any State ‘to be left 
to determine. by itself what, olution it will adopt. 
The notion of independent sovereignty, for example, 
_ leayes France free to invade Germany ‘when and how 
she pleases; and the only retort that can be made is 
either, a, dissent which does-not alter the fact, or a 
war which déstroys’ civilisation. Once we realise 
that the well-being of the world is, in all large 
issues, one and indivisible, the co-ordinate determination 
of them is the primary condition of social peace.” 
On the other hand, 


“The notion of an E EE P sovereign State is, 
on the international side, fatal to the well-being of 
humanity. The way in which a State should live its 
life in rélation to other States is clearly not a matter 
in which that State is entitled to be the sole judge. 
That way lies the: Jong avenue of disastrous warfare 
of which the rape of Belgium is the supreme moral 
result in modern times.. The common life of States 
is a matter for common agreement between States. 
International government is, therefore, axiomatic in 
any plan for “international well-being.” 


-. The only alternative to the acceptance of this view is 
disaster. 


“World community and the sovereign- state,” he 
emphatically concludes," “are incompatible terms. 
We must choose between the one and the other: we 
cannot have both. We must- recognize that 
international Jaw has a claim ` superior to municipal 
Ei Nationalism emerging into „statehood results, 
in a “word, in. an. egoism we have ‘discovered to be 
intolerable. Either we must curb its excesses—which, 
means the-énd- of the- 
destroy civilization.” 


It is worthy of note Reber that Laski’s view on 
nationalism is essentially in agreement with that of 
Rabindranath Tagore, according to whom also" 


“nationalism is a cruel epidemic of evil that is sweeping 
over the human world of the present age, and eating 
into its moral vitality,” 


“The Nation,” he further says,*: “with all ifs, 
paraphernalia of power and prosperity, its flags and. 
pious hymns, its blasphemous prayers in the churches, 
and the literary mock thunders of its patriotic 
bragging, cannot hide the fact that the Nation is the 
greatest evil for the Nation, that all its precautions 
are against it, and any new ‘birth of its fellow in the 
world is always followed in its mind by the dread af 


= a 








14. Ibid, pp. 64-65, 

15. Ibid, p. 65. 

16. See Laski, Nationalism and the Future of Civiliz zition, p. 43, 
17. See Tagore, Nationalism, 1950, p, 16. 

18, Ibid, pp. 29-30, 


There aré problems of which the impact | 


soverign-state—or. they “will . 


Even in the communistie-State of ibe U.S.S.R. 
spirit of nationalism has influenced, political thought 
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a new peril. Its one wish is to trade on the 
_feebleness_ of the rest of the world, like some insects 
that-are bred in the paralysed flesh of victims kept 
-just enough alive to make them toothsome and 
nutritious.” a. 


“Those who can see,” he continues,” “know that 
men are so‘ closely knit that -when you strike’ others 
the blow comes back to yourself. ` The moral law, 
which isthe greatest discovery of man, is the 
discovery of this wonderful truth, that man becomes all 
the truer the more he realizes himself in others: The 
truth has not only a subjective value,-but is manifested 
in every department of our life. And nations who 
sedulously cultivate moral blindness as the cult of 
patriotism will end their- existence in a sudden and 
violent death.” 


And “where the spirit of the Western nationalism 
prevails, the whole people is being taught from boy- 
hood to foster hatreds and ambitions by all kinds of 
means—by the manufacture . of half-truths and. 
untruths in history, by persistent misrepresentation of 
other races and the culture of -unfavourable sentiments 
towards them, by setting up memorials of events, very 
often false, which for the sake of humanity should be 
. speedily forgotien, thus continually brewing evil 
menace towards neighbours and nations: other than 
their own. This. is poisoning the very fountainhead 
of humanity. It is discrediting the ideals, which 
were born of the lives of men who were our greatest 
and best. It is holding up gigantic selfishness as the . 
one universal religion for all nations of the world.”” 

So far. as Tagore’s own creed is concerned, he 


says: 


“Even though from childhood I had been taught 
that idolatry of the Nation is almost. better than 
reverence for God and humanity, T believe I have 
outgrown that teaching, and it is my conviction that 
iny countrymen will truly gain their India by fighting 
against the education which teaches them that a 
country is greater than the ideals of humanity.” 


Thus it ‘is evident that both the thinkers are of 
opinion that in a progressive civilization the concept of 


nationalism, as it- has developed particularly in Western 


countries, ought to be discarded, since it lies at the 
root of all present international animosities. The view 
of Laski is a genuine break from. the idea that the 
principle of nationalism is “conducive to the welfare of 
humanity. 


But a simple study of the twentieth century 
political developments proves that the concept of 
nationalism is too strong a political force to-day to be 
discarded without an instinctive change in human nature. 
Tt is this concept which has inspired the people of 
India in its struggle for political freedom. It was at 
the root of the revival of Germany after the First Wor]d 
War. It has led to the freedom of the Irish people. 
the 


and action. 


"19. Ibid, p. 78. 
21. Ibid, p. 106. > a 
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“Even Marxian Socialism,” says Hayes, “despite 
its international programme and its cosmopolitan! 
slogans,*is essentially national; 
doctrine within the framework of thè national state; 
it co-operated with nationalists in the destruction -of 
- imperial states; 


national state.’ 


Thus-we find that in Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
explicitly states: 


“The defence of the fatherland.is the a duty 
of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. Treason tò the 
homeland: violation of the oath, desertion to the 
enemy, impairing the military might of the «state, 
espionage: sliall be punished with the .full severity 
of the law as the gravest crime” (Article 133). 


In the Second World War we have noticed: the 


. tremendous influence of the doctrine of nationalism on` 


the U.S.S.R. We also see its influence on current 
international politics. Thus we find that nationalism 
as al product of the gregarious. instinct of man still 
manifests itself a a strong political force. It can “never 
be totally suppressed either for the sake of civilization 
or for humanity. At the same time, there is no doubt 
ihat perverted and aggressive nationalism is a menace 
to civilization. jä 

There is another point to which we should like to 
make reference here. Laski discards the ‘doctrine of 
nationalism and wants to reducé’ the nation-State to a 
mere province in a wider community—the civitas 
maxima.” He.would permit the world community as he 
contemplates to control the nation-State, but he dees not 
clearly explain what should be the relationship between 
the two. Perhaps, a clearer and a more balanced view 
has been taken by Sri, Aurobindo. Though the latter 
feels the need of a new world order based upon some 
form of unification, he prefers, “a world-union founded 
upon the principle of nberty and variation in a free 
and intelligent unity” to “a World-State founded upon 
the principle of centralisation and uniformity, a 
mechanical and formal unity.” 


This question “of the form of a World-State,” he 





22, See Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, p. 253. 
23. See Sri Aurobindo, The Ideal of Human Unity, 


it propagates its. 


and when it ascends to political 
power, as in Russia, it exalts, rather than abases, the - 
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gays, “is beset with doubts and difficulties that are for 
the moment insoluble, ?™ 


“A free world wnion,” he observes, “must in its 
very nature bë a complex unity based on a diversity 
and that ‘diversity must be based on free self- 
determination sae 


~The most desirable form of. world. union would he, 
he says again, 


“A federation of free nationalities in which all 
sibjection or forced ineqùality and: subordination of 
one to another would have disappeared and, though 
` sothe might preserve a greater natural influence, all 
would ‘have an equal status. A confederacy would 

give the greatest freedom to the nations constituting 
‘the World-State, but this might give too much room 
_for fissiparous or centrifugal ¢endenciés to operate; 
. 2 federal order would then be the most desirable. 
` All else would be determined . by the course of 
events and by general agreement or the shape given, 
by the ideas and necessities that may grow up in the 


future. ‘A world-union of this kind would have the 
greatest chances of Jong survival or permanent 
“existence, 


‘Sri Aurobindo adds, however, that this formation of 
a world-union cannot be possible unless men of different 
mationalities are imbued with the sense of a “religion of 
humanity,” for, “an inner change could alone give some 
chance of durability to the unification.”” 


“There would be needed,” he suggests,~ “to make 
the change persist, a religion of humanity or an, 
equivalent sentiment much more powerful, explicit, 
self-conscious, universal ‘in its appeal than the. 
nationalist’s religion of country; the clear recognition 
by man in all his thought and life of a single soul 
in, humanity of which each mani and each people is 
an incarnation and soul-form; .an- ascension of mam 
heyond the principle of ego which lives by 
separativeness,—and yet there must be no destruction 
of individuality, for without that man would stagnate,” 

This seems to be a. more rational view. No world 


union can survive: long unless it is based on the 
consciousness of the unity of mankind and its community 
of purpose and interests. > , 


Sed 
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SYAMA PRASAD MOOKERJEE 


How A “Pure and Manly Life” Took 
Shape 


T By S. N. 


rander than the sea; that 


“There is one thing g 
that is the human soul pe Huco. 


sky; 


In Syama Prasad Mookerjee’s passing India has Jost 
such a soul. °A great®man with a great soul. He was 
Mother India’s one of the most heloved—a patriot of 
patriots and a giant among men. Much has been 
written and spoken about his life and works; much more 
remain to come to light. A master-mind’s portrait that 
undoubtedly Syama Prasad was can be drawn only by 
a master-artist. My humble endeavour is just to present 
to our readers a few hitherto unknown but highly. 
remarkable snapshots of the departed leader’s early 
‘career. They point to a rising star: young Syama 
Prasad’s burning zeal and earnest preparations to evolve 
his manhood following in. the footsteps of his illustrious 
father Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and the ‘infinite galaxies’ 
of the contemporary times. The eminent writer and 
publicist St. Nihal Singh in narrating an intimate 
‘impression of Syama Frasad. in his younger days (1921- 
23) recollects : 

“Adoration was writ large upon, his face. Eyes, 
ears, hands and feet were all eagerly devoted to the 
service of that embodiment of erudition he evidently 
loved more than life.” (The Modern Review, 


September, 1953). 
Here I come to my points: 


While just -passing his teens, Syama Prasad 
addressed a few notable letters to the late lamented 
Professor H. M. Percival whom Sir Asutosh regarded 
ag a “foremost of the teachers of his youth” and to 
whom he “owed very much his success in life.” For 
thirty years (1880-1911) a Professor in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Percival was an intelJectual giant of 
encyclopaedic knowledge in every branch of arts and 
literature at whose sacred feet sat for learning and 
enlightenment a galaxy of: Bengal’s youngmen in the Jast 
quarter of the nineteenth and first decade of the present 
century. Out to drink deep in that’ unfathomable 
fountain of genius, Syama Prasad wrote to this saintly 
teacher of his father, and his writings bristled with a 
young aspirants vision of life indicative. of an 
unmistakable promise of the great - funire that was in 
the offing. 

I reproduce below the three gems of his precious 
letters (from my collections) which I had the pleasure 
to remind him of, in one of my many meetings with 
Dr. Mookerjee. I had the proud privilege of knowing 
him intimately, loving him dearly, respecting him deeply. 


DUTT, m 
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is the sky. There is one thing grander than the 


He wished me to carefully preserve the series of 
valuable correspondence between Professor Percival and 
his distinguished pupils and admirers for appropriate use 
in time.’ I could hardly dream that the following would 
have to be released in the dark shadow of the tragic 
loss of Syama Prasad: 
77, Russa Road North, 

Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 2nd September, 1920 
Sir, 

From the very beginning of my College career it has 
almost been an ‘ambition of mine to get myself 
introduced to you and J have all along been looking out 
for .an opportunity to do so. 

I may state at once that I am a student of the 
Presidency College. Mr. Wordsworth, our present 
Principal, has just appointed me the General Secretary 
to the Presidency College Magazine; and it is a most 
pleasant duty,—nay, a privilege—on my part to approach 
you on behalf of the members of the Presidency College 
with a request to contribute an article to the magazine. 

I shall not trouble you, Sir, with elaborate argu- 
ments, but shall be content with saying that the Presi- 
dency College will feel it an honour to take this oppor- 
tunity of associating with its magazine, the name of one, 
who had ungrudgingly dedicated the best part of his 
life to the responsible task of imparting education to 
the youths of Bengal. Perhaps, you do not know, Sir, 
that although a considerable. number of years has elapsed 
since you left Bengal, although the present generation of 
students had not the privilege of coming into your con- 
tact, yet your memory is cherished by the Student 
Community here with feelings of admiration, reverence 
and affection. Your reputation as a Shakespearean 
Scholar spreads far and wide and indeed when we go 
through the books, so ably edited-by you, we fecl proud 
that they are the productions of an Indian brain. 

To us personally more weighty perhaps is what 
follows : it is, in a word, your proverbial love for your 
pupils. To many this may seem to be of minor impor- 
tance ;- but to us, sensitive Bengalis, this is everything. 
We -crave for gentle treatment’; we crave for sympathe- 
tic assurances: and those who give us these, have us at 
their service. This particular trait in your character 
has been urged upon us mainly by Prof. Praphulla 
Chandra Ghosh, coupled with: lively illustrations. 
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T, for one, have greater reasons to think of you and 
revere you than any of my fellow students. And that 
is due to "the anecdotes L so often hear from my father, 
Sir ‘Asutosh Mookerjce, who is proud to be one of your 
devoted pupils. From him I have come to know how 
wonderfully -punctual you were; it is said that if you 
were required to be present at a certain place at 3 o’clock, 
you would be there not a moment carlier, not a 
moment later; but just as the clock struck three, you 
would make your appearance. That was splendid 
indeed. 

It was from Praphulla Bahu—another of your 
devoted pupils—that I have heard of the incidents that 
took place on the day you had left our College,—how 
greatly moved you were on account of the pathetic 
manner in which your students, while bidding you fare- 
well, paid their everlasting homage to you, their’ beloved 
guru. 

I shali not trouble you witha longer letter- during 
the days of your well-merited retirement. But, Sir, 
while -sending me the article for the magazine, you will 
not perhaps grudge me the honour of receiving from 
your pen a letter that I shall treasure with pride and 
salisfaction. 

Though circumstances have compelled you to live 
far from your College, far from the band of your loving 
pupils and enthusiastic admirers, far from ihe land of 
your birth, yet our good wishes are always with you. 
May you live yet long and enjoy a happy and peaceful 
life, the fruits of the labour of a silent and contented 
workers. ` . 

Respcctiully 
Syama Prasad Mookerjce 


20th November, 1920. 
My dear Sir, ; 
I was away to Benares during the Poojah Holidays 
and returned to Calcutta only a week ago. 
I have got your letter and I cannot say how proud 


I do ‘feel. Such a letter is’ indeed worthy of you and 
you alone. From its very beginning to its end, it is 
couched in terms, which J cannot but describe as 
affectionate. ‘They say—the’ writing shows the man 


it is really so, Sir, in your case. 

We all dceply regret to find you are RELIG to 
write something for our magazine. May I request you 
to kindly accept a copy of the first issue of the magazine 
for this session, which I am sending to you in a separate 
_ cover. 

I ‘deem myself fortunate for having been able to 
get myself acquainted with you and I cannot but express 
the hope that you will bless me from your inmost heart 
that I may live a pure and manly life. 

I beg to remain, Sir, with profound respects, 


Yours affectionately, 
Syama Prasad Mookeriee 
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May 8rd, 1923. 

My dear Sir, 
About three ycats ago I wrote to you in my 
capacity as editor of the Presidency College Magazine 
inviting you to contribute an article to it. You could 


-not, comply with my: request but you sent me a letter 


in, reply that was worth preserving, characteristic as it 


was of him who penned it. 


' Today I am sending you a copy of the correspondence 
that has lately passed between Lord Lytton and my 
father, Sir Asutosh Meokerjee. Father is proud of being 
one of ‘the first batch of your pupils and I am sure you 
will read the enclosed with pleasure and interest, The 
Bill, which, if T may say so, was the subject-matter of 
the dispute, has been wied *by the Government of 
India. You will be further pleased to learn that father 
has made up his mind to resign his Judgeship and join 
“politics.” He will stand for election as a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council in November next. The 
only thing which stands in his way is his health which 
of late has been; poorer than it was before on account 
of a most severe loss that he has sustained. My eldest 
sister died on January 4th. Hers was a life of woe 
and misfortune. She became a widow at the early age 
of 11 and father remarried her at the age of 13. You 
know fully well what «sacrifice he made while he took 
this step. She however again became a widow, a year 
and a half after her remarriage. She was all in, all 
to father and her death at the age of 28 has severely 
told on his health. 

T hope, Sir, you are still keeping fit. I shall finish 
my final law examination in January 1924 and I expect 
to be in England a few months after that. If I comé, it 
will be a duty on my part to call on yoy and pay you 
my respects. 

With decep regards, 

Believe me, My dear Sir, 
ao Obediently yours, 
`- Syamaprasad Mookerjce 


Eventually Syama Prasad met his father’s ‘Gurw 
Percival in due course in the Jatter’s retirement in a 
London Home and received. the old  veteran’s hearty 
blessings for his much cherished aspirations for a “pure 
and manly life.” He did live the life of his ambition. 
He grew up fully in the legacy of the herioc courage 
that brought forth his father’s historic utterace— 
“Freedom first, freedom second, freedom always” in 
defiance of the alien ruler impeding the path of the 
progressive development of the Alma Mater. 

If public memory will not be very short, I may 
further recall that on. the proposal of erecting a befitting 
memorial to Asutosh, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan rose to 
the peak of his feeling eloquence at both the condolence 
meetings al the Calcutta Corporation and in the huge ` 
gathering in the Senate Hall (July, 1924) in almost 
indentical words : “ . . . His heart was with . the 
nation. He was a builder. He tried to build this great 
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Indian nation aud honour it by his activities and I know 
many were his plans he formed of work after his 
relirement™ . He was a dynamic personality. We 
want something living, something growing, to comme- 
morale in a fitting manner his greatness-~-something 
which will carry with it the message of the struggle of 
today 1o the fullness tomorrow.” Was not Syama 
Prasad; at once the natural and- spiritual heir tọ this 
tradition? Evidently the first phase of the struggle 
envisaged by the Prince of Patriots ended in the coun- 
iry’s independence, and in the next phase of its consoli- 
dation Syama Prasad was among the few foremost in the 
vanguard—a builder, a fighter, and last—a martyr! 


Alas! “The country knows not yet, or in the least 
$ Ed 
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part, bow great a son it has lost”—in a tragic sudden- 
ness, in man’s “absolute power that corrupts absolutely,” 
in ‘malice and jealousy of persons in authority” in a 
prison house ‘locked by his country’s Swadeshi Govern- 
ment by persons with whom he shared power’ not long 
ago. Gone in vain all cries for an enquiry into the 
vital questions of his questionable death—cries that 
“were wet in the tears of millions of his oountrymen 
mingled with the unbearable tears of his dearly beloved 
Mother~-none other than Mother India! Shall not out 
of these tears emerge the Future that shall redeem 
Justice denied and Truth trampled today ? 





* Fide Ref: in Syama Prasad’s third Ictter te Percival. 


THE VEDANTIC APPROACH TO COMMUNISM 
By ARUN COOMAR GHOSH 


Movern communism owing its origin to Karl Marx 
staris with the equality of man as its basic postulate. 
It looks upon birth as an accident, reposes faith in the 
dignity and potentiality of the common man, advocates 
equality of opportunity for all, and condemns all dis- 
crimination, economic, social or political. Being a 
staunch supporter of the Lahour Theory of Value, Marx 
held that the value of a commodity which is determined 
by labour and wholly belongs to labour is confiscated by 
the capitalists in the shape of rent, interest and profit. 
Hence the capitalist: system is based upon a foundation 
of injustice and oppression by the rich over the poor, 
and must, therefore, go. Marx was a materialist, and 
interpreted history in terms of the conflict of economic 
classes which would ultimately lead to a violent revolu- 
tion and end with the victory of the proletariat. 

In ancient India a different approach was made to 
colummunistic ideal. The Hindu philosophy of Vedanta 
views the thing from a different angle of vision. It dis- 
cards the materialistic view of life preached by the 
Marxian communists, goes deeper, to the root, and 
approaches the problem from! the spiritual plane. It 
declares that all men are spiritually equal, the indivi- 
dual soul substance (Atma) deriving its entity from a 
common root, the universal spirit (Paramatma) or Brahma 
(Sarvam Khalu Idam Brahma). 

Two fundamental principles of Hindu philosophy 
are the Theory of Rebirth and the Doctrine of Karma, 
according to which man’s mundane existence is deter- 
mined by his deeds in the previous birth. The. soul’s 
attachment to the worldly pleasures arising from Karma 
through Maya or cosmic illusion causes its repeated re- 
birth which would ultimately end with the emancipation 
of the spirit. 

Thus although Hindu philosophy by its doctrine of 
Karma offers a spiritual interpretation of the differences 


in the strata of society it never advocates any discrimi- 
nation between man and man and holds out as its normi 
or ideal a casteless and’ classless society because to a 
true Vedantist there is no difference between man and 
man. This is also the ideal of modern communism. 


The caste system or Barnasram Dharma which is 
found in the Vedas stands in apparent contradiction 
with the above ideal, but when we read into the true 
nieaning of the caste system in which it is used in the 
Vedic scriptures, the above contradiction seems to be 
more apparent than real. In the Vedic literature the 
term “caste” has been used in a special sense, namely, 
a functional group, and society is divided into four 
castes on a functional basis. No hard and fast diffe- 
rence is prescribed between one caste and another on 
the basis of birth in a given strata of society, and there 
is full autonomy for a member born in one caste or 
functional group to follow the avocation of the other 
easte according to his calibre and capacity. The caste 
system as mentioned in the Vedas has nothing to do with 
heredity, and the division of society into water-tight 
compartments on the hereditary caste basis caine as a 
subsequent historical development during the deca- 
dent state of Hindu society which was responsible for 
the oppression of one caste over another, and brought 
about the rupture of the bond of unity which held all 
castes together during the Vedic era. The functional 
segregation of society into economic groups is found 
even in the highly industrialised economy of modern 
states, and must be accepted as a fundamental truth if 
society is to survive. 


Thus we find in the Upanisadic teachings of ancient 
India a new light of communism on the spiritual plane 
and a prescription of the rules of conduct as tọ how to 
achieve this. The Vedanta states that 
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endowed with a material body 
Bondage of the soul means 
its confinement to this body. Liberation is the 
complete dissociation of the soul from the body. 
The cause of the bondage is Karma springing from 
Maya or ignorance. The soul identifies itself with 
the body through ignorance of its real nature, and 
behaves as though it were the body. It hankers 
. after sensuous pleasures, and thus becomes attached 
to the world and the force of this attachmlent causes 
its repeated rebirth. Thus ignorance is removed by 
the study of Vedanta and man comes to know that 
his soul is distinct from the body, and that is really 
a part of God or Brahma. The disinterested per- 
formance of the obligatory duties enjoined by the 
Vedas destroys the accumulated forces of attachment 
or Karma, and helps-the perfection of knowledge.” 


Thus according to 
would be unwise to look at the differences between man 
and man. When we focus our attention on the aspect 
of spiritual oneness a distinct change in our outlook is 
attained. One who is rich, feels himself to be in no way 
superior to the one, who is poor, and one who is poor 
feels himself to be in no way inferior to the rich one. 
Thus jealousy and greed, haughtiness and meanness lose 
their importance, and are much reduced freeing the 
dynamics of money circulation from the rule of indivi- 
‘dual dictators. The Upanisadic teachings condemn the 
profit motive and substitute for it the principle of 
sacrifice and service to society which constitute its 
Dharma or binding force. The same note of- service 
and sacrifice we find in the modern theory of commu- 
nism according to which the basis of remuneration in 
society should follow the principle, “From each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs.” _ 

Gandhian socialism is also based upon the Vedan- 
tic view of life, and takes as its goal, a casteless society. 
It is essentially spiritual, theistic and non-violent. It 
abjures violent revolution as a method for the desired 
transformation of society, and reposes faith in the 
change of heart for the realisation of the ideal of Ram 
Rajya. 


“Every soul is 
according to its Karma. 


Before discussing the essentials of modern commu- 
nism, we may add a few words on the theory of commu- 
nism! as enunciated by Plato in his Republic. Plato 
conceived the highest good of the state to be the sup- 
reme goal of.a citizen, and identified the well-being of 
the individual with the well-being of the state. It is 
in this state alone that man attains his perfect realisa- 
tion and its nature finds its fullest scope of develop- 
ment in society. This idea is typical with all ancient 
Greek philosophers. To achieve this objective 
advocated communism. The two great hurdles to the 
complete allegiance of the individual to the state he 
found in family attachment and financial. worries. 
Accordingly, he advocated abolition of a permanent 
monogamous sexual relationship, and prohibition of pri- 
vate property. Plato thought that his republic should 
be governed by statesmen philosophers, and accordingly 
his communism applied only to the Guardian class i.e., 


the’ Vedantic view of life it 


Plato. 
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soldiers and rulers. As Prof. Sabine observes in his 
History of Potitical Theory : 

“Plato was not in the least concerned to do away 
with the inequalities of wealth because they are un- 
just to the individual concerned. His purpose was 
to produce the highest unity of the State.” 

Philosophically and politically modern communism 


differs widely from the Gandhian socialism and the 
Upanisadic ideal, and one is as far off from the other 
as the two poles asunder. As compared with the 


‘Vedantic ideal and -the Gandhian socialism which are 


essentially spiritual, medern communism associated 
with the writings of Marx and Engels who published 
their famous thesis on the subject in the Communist 
Manifesto in 1848, is basically materialistic, godless, 
violent and revolutionary. The foundations of Marx’s 
analysis lay in his theory’ of Econonlic determinism or 
Materialistic interpretation of history. Marx applied 
Hegel’s dialectic method in the material world and 
explained historical events in term’ of thesis and anti- 
thesis. According te him, the system of production 
obtaining in a country at a particular time gives rise to 
certain economic classes whose interests are bound to 
clash and all- history, social, political and religious, is 
the resultant of the conflict of these classes. Ag .the 
system of production changes, and there follows a 
change-in the distribution of wealth in the community, 
there takes place a transfer of political power to those 
who now wield the economic power. Thus with the on- 
set of the Industrial Revolution towards the close of the 
18th century in England and other Western countries 
which completely changed the whole complex of pro- 
duction, a new capitalist class, namely, the Bourgeoisie, 


‘came into power, and overthrew the feudal lords who 


wielded the political power during the Middle Ages. 
The French Revelution of 1789 which has been rightly 
characterized as a Bourgeoisie Revolution brought about 
the ethanasia of the fedual regime, and ushered in the 
new, capitalist era. ‘As a result of the introduction of 
the factory system with the use of machinery replacing 
human labour, another class, namely, the proletariat, 
emerged whose interests were in apparent conflict with 
that of the Bourgeoisie. According to Marx, the gra- 
dual pauperisation of the wage-earning class brought 
about by the devouring greed of the capitalists for pro- 
fit will accentuate the class-conflict and lead to a vio- 
lent revolution. This will end with the dictatorship of 
the Proletariat which would stay for some time after 
which the State will wither away leading to a classless 
society. The communism! in Russia is still in an experi- 
mental stage, and how far the above prediction of Marx 
comes true is yet to be seen. 

The modus operandi of the Marxist Communism is 
the accentuation of class-conflict leading to strikes and 
violent revolution to facilitate the forcible seizure of 
power by the labouring class. 

It differs primarily from the Indian approach by its 
lack of insight into the nature of forces at work which 
tend to eliminate class and caste distinction. Abolition 
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of class distinction is a blind affair in the Marxist 
Communism and this abolition of class by itself is con- 
sidered as a goal, whereas in the Indian philosophy the 
goal is the achievement of an insight which abolishes 
all distinctions automatically as a corollary to its reali- 
sation. Obviously the former has to be enforced by 
violence on account of its nature, i.e., the blindness 
about the goal. In the latter case the co-operation 
obtained varies according to the degree of insight 
achieved by each member of the Society and since the 
goal is in sight, whatever 
happens is achieved as a result of voluntary co-opera- 
tion. Admittedly the progress in the latter is slower, 
but on account of voluntary element it is more sus- 
tained. z i 

The second difference between the Marxist and 
Indian approaches lies in the nature of means employed 
to achieve their respective ends. Violence is believed 
to be a brute necessity in the Marxist logic. Its counter- 
part lies in the Gandhian Socialism which is dogmatic 
about non-violence. As a matter of fact, Indian philo- 
sophy considers both the paths or any mixing of the 
two, viz., violence tempered with love, 


abolition of class distinction: 


- through the conquest of our haser 


can serve the- 
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purpose provided there is an insight in the application 
of the means, and it eventually helps everybody io 
achieve his own insight. Vedanta philosophy believes 
ihat a man with complete insight can lead his society 
along the most suitable path to a requisite goal, and 
the choice of his path will not depend upon any intrin- 
sic merit of the path, as there is no such intrinsic 
merit, but upon -the expediency of the existing cireumis- 
tances. 


To conclude, Modern Communism based upon 
atheism and the creed of violence is. antithetical to the 
spiritual tradition of India, the key-note of which is 
tolerance and faith in the God-head. The Communists 
advocate establishment of socialism by forcible expropria- 
tion of wealth from the -rich, and its equal distribu- 
bution in the community. Indian philosophy, on the 
other hand, which is based upon the doctrine of Karna 
and the immortality of the human soul starts with the 
fundamental postulate that man is a spiritual entity, a 
part and parcel of Brahma, and advocates socialism 
self by development 
of perception and insight. 
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THE LATE DR. SIR ALLADI KRISHNASWAMY IYER 


By P. RAJESWARA RAO, Advocate 


Tie passing away of Dr. Alladi Krishnaswamy Iyer 
after completing the biblical age of three scores and 
ten marks the end of an epoch of eminent lawyers 
of the stature of Sir Rash- Behari Ghose, Dr. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, and Dr. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. Law as a profession is a 
luxury ordinarily meant for the well-to-do in 
society. The poor and the helpless 
to wait at ‘its portals for long. But curiously enough 
some of the topmen in the legal profession happen 
to be those that. have fought their way up inch by 
inch. 

In Madras Dr. Alladi fought his way to the top 
against heavy odds. Born of poor parents, he had 
to struggle hard to complete this education. Pro- 


bably this experience made him alive in later life, 


to the needs of the poor students. After a brief 
period of service as a tutor tn the Christian College, 


he chose the legal profession, though the Mysore 
Civil Service was thrown open to him,—a service 


that was indeed tempting in those days. Situated as 
he was the choice must have appeared to one and 
all as short-sighted and. foolhardy. 

By untiring industry he mastered the intricacies 
of law in its varied aspects quite early in his career. 
Besides, he studied the case law of other countries 
as well and acquired an immense knowledge of law 
and practice of other countries. 


can ill afford. 


‘of advocacy, te, the 


He was reputed to 


be capable of taking instructions even in complicated 
cases at a very short interval. Success came to him 
as it ought to with the elevation of his master and, 
senior Sir P. R. Sundara, Iyer io the Bench in 191]. 
He soon came into contact with Sir K. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and their association lasted till 1915 when 
the latter was elevated to the Bench. From then 
onwards Mr. Alladi became one of the leading Mem- 
bers of the Bar. In the legal profession there are two types 
persuasive and the tornado- 
flourishing on parallel lines. Dr. Alladi belonged to 
the latter category and besieged his opponent witn 
his massive arguments, ruthless logic and pro- 
found learning. Naturally he created a great impres- 
sion on every Judge. He spoke with the confidence 
of a law-giver. He combined a grasp of general 
principles with a profound and detailed knowledge 
—a rare and noteworthy combination. His memory, 
was phenomenal. He was justly regarded as an 
acknowledged authority on case law and codified law, 
customary law and constitutional law in their histori- 
cal as well as comparative aspects. He success- 
fully held his own against almost all the eminent 


lawyers of India in a number of inter-provincial 
cases, 
He was Advocate-General in Madras conti- 


nuously for over fifteen years during which period he 
was equally a persona grata under Dyarchy interim 





: regime, Provincial autonomy and the Advisor’s 
> Government, The reason for | his continuance in 
that capacity. during all the vicissitudes was. not that 
_ be was, subservient but that he was indispensable. 
' He guided -the respective regimes on sound and safe 
lines in the light of their policy and- programme with- 
out projecting his personality or imposing his likes 
and dstikés, Hence he was regarded in every quarter 
as a sincere and safe ally. But his talents did not 
receive the recognition that ` they richly deserved. 
The portfolio of law in the Government of India’ tiil 
the dawn of freedom was practically the monopoly: 


of Bengal. His -elevation to the Federal Bench 
which many took for granted did not materialise. 


When Sir B. L. Mitter retired as the. Advocate- 
General of India, Alladi was convalescing at Banga- 
lore and Sir N. P. Engineer of Bombay stole a march 
over him. But his personal loss. was indeed the 
positive gain for the public. His chambers in the 
words of the present Chief Justice of India came to 
be regarded as a Seminar for the higher study of 
law. 
He played his part in the public life as a non- 
party nationalist most unostentatiously. He was 
intimately connected with the three Universities of 
Madras, Andhra and Annamalai. Besides, he was a 
member of the Court of the Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity for over 25 years. According to him, a Univer- 
sity should be the reservoir of the intellectual forces 
ef the nation and the clearing house of ideas. The 
State too had its responsibility. It must unreservedly 
place iis resources at the disposal of 4 University 
without in any way impairing the academic freedom 
which is the life-breath of a University. ` 


In a multi-lingual province like Madras he 
mixed with all classes and communitiés freely and 
intimately without taking sides or antagonising any 
section. He was a typical Madrasi, a nomenclature 
current in Northern India, in the best ‘sense of the 
word and us such was qualified to be ranked among 
the great Indians. But on momentous occasions he 
did not hesitate to come out of his academic grove 
and take the lead. He extended his support for the 
creation of the Andhra State and pleaded that the 
City of Madras should be centrally. administered. 
When the I.N.A. personnel were stranded and perse- 
cuted in Malaya, he organised a strong committee 
and arranged for their defence. He personally argued 
Captain Bahranuddin’s appeal in the Federal Court. 
After: the dawn of freedom he renounced his Knight- 
hood to keep pace with the spirit of the times. 


His real greatness was displayed when he became 
the member of the Drafting Committee of the 
Indian Constitution and to this work he brought to 
bear his vast learning and wide knowledge of consti- 
tutional law and practice. He was in fact one of the 
. most significant architects of our constitution. 


He, 
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was subsequently nominated as a member of thé 
Council of States. The Universities of Delhi and 
Andhra conferred on him the Degrée of - Doctor of 
Law. Though .a conservative and intensely religious 
in his outlook and- habits he had progressive views 
dnd he was convinced that a large-scale reform of the 
Hindu Law was an imperative necessity at the pre- 
sent day in order to bring the law in line with the 
social ‘consciousness of the community and “to pre- 
vent courts of law from becoming the battle-ground 
for the settlement of simple questions of succession 
and family law.” 

He was unassuming, simple and ‘genial. Though 
we are accustomed to see many an upstart blooming 
into a blue-blooded aristocrat there was no tinge of 
vanity or arrogance in him. He was easily accessible, 
frank to a fault and kind and considerate to one 
and all. In spite of striking disparity in age, ability, 
experience and status in life I énjoyed the previlége 


of his friendship. When -I met him in April 
last at Madras, where I had been to deliver the 
Eardley Norton Memorial Endowment Lecture in 


the High Court, he received me with great warmth 
though he was confined to bed. We talked at length 
and in detail about every matter of importance. In 
this connection I wish to publicise an incident 
narrated by him, which speaks volumes about his 
tremendous personal integrity and character. His 
son Dr. Ramakrishna who is now a Reader in the 
Madras University was origmally selected for the 
LAS. Then Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who was the 
Deputy Prime Minister congratulated Dr. Alladi 
on the succes of his son. Later he was disqualified, 
by the Medical Board and had to join the Madras 
University. Sometime after when Sardar, Patel 
enquired Dr. Alladi as to where his son was ‘Serving. 
Dr. Alladi quietly replied that he joined the Madras 
University. The Sardar felt uneasy and enquired why 
did he resign from the LAS. Then Alladi told him 
about the fact of this being disqualified by the Medi- . 
cal Board. Immediately Sardar Patel in his infinite 
goodwill and sympathy flared up and took Alladi to 
task for not bringing ‘that fact to his knowledge 
earher. Then Dr. Alladi replied that in his long life 
he stood in the queue and took his chance in the 
normal course and never misused his ` position or 
influence to serve his personal ends and similarly he 
did not like the idea of his son’s exploiting his name 
and fame. Evidently this attitude of Dr. Alladi 
came as a pleasant sturpise to Sardar Patel when he 
was pestered with requests from every quarter. It is 
possible to write much and for Jong about Dr. Alladi. 
But I shall content’ myself in saluting Dr. Alladi 
Krishnaswamy, ithe great jurist, eminent advocate, 
a. noted philanthropist and a non-party nationalist 
of personal integrity and. unimpeachable, character, 
whose life-and work can serve as a model to genera- 
tions yet ‘unborn, 
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The Modern Review. But reviews of 


magazine articles, addresses, ete. are 


‘Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in :, 


pieu all “books sent cannot be “guaranteed. © 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints ` of 
not noticed. The. receipt of books 


received fpr review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


ENGLISH . . 
NEW LIGHTS ON: INDUS CIVILISATION: 
By Rev. Heras. Published by the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, Bombay. Illustrations 24 pages, 
Bibliography 70 pages. Index pp. 495-542. Price Rs. 175. 


Over ‘thirty years ago, in 1922, the late lamented 
Prof. Rakhal Das Banerjee discovered in Mohenjo- 
Daro, the remains of Indus Valley civilisation, later 
on found linked with Harappa culture, Sir John 
Marshall and- Earnest Mackay, Waddel and. Hunter 


published books on that culture even attempting the- 


decipherment of the seals and inscriptions which may 
supply the real keys to the solution of the many 
- problems. Thus a new world of epigraphy and glyptic 


arts was opened, as it were, by these important docu- ` 


ments of 3rd -milennium BC. and Rev. Heras, 


S.J., applied twenty years of his life to the syste- 


matic elucidation of the many baffling problems.. 
From the study of the Indus Valley cities, Rev. 
Heras began studying the system of deciphering the 
inseriptions and the historical foundations of the early 
migrations westwards. -He hopes (as he wrote in his 
learned Introduction) that “orice all these problems 
are solved, India will be acknowledged as the cradle 
of human civilisation.” It is a bold book of. rare 


e yee foe + 
erudition and encyclopedic in character deserving the 


close attention of the scholarly world. 

In ‘Chapter I, the author discusses the stages im 
the Decipherment of the Mohenjo-Daro Script, with 
appendices on the language of the proto-Indians 
(lexical and grammatical). f 

Chapter II compares Mohenjo-Daro and Sumer 
(Iraq) and discusses the probable date of the two 
cultures. 2a * 3 l 

Chapter HI describes the Hamitic migrations 
into Egypt showing the so-far-unsuspected relations 


of the Nilotic with the Indus Valley civilisation. The. 


Indian legend of the Makara country is compared 
with the Egyptian Serpent Tales—as conserved in the 
Greek and the western Mediterranian traditions. In 
an Appendix, Rev. Heras discusses the points of 
contact between -India and Egypt. -> 
-= Chapter IV is devoted to the analysis of, the 
Legends of the Great Fish and the Flood, as reflected. 
in Indian, Babylonian, Egyptian and Cretan (Minoan) 
antiquities. : ; o l 

Chapter V summarises the author’s conclusions 
regarding (a) the Hamitic or Indo-Mediterranian 
Race, (b) the Migrations of the Drayidians, (c). the 
‘Racial relations of the Dravidians. The last appendix 
is on the original names of the proto-Indo-Mediter- 
ranjans: : K i 

The mere list of ilustrations—excellently- re- 
produced—run over 24 pages; and the Bibliography 
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thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices js published. 


Epor, The Modern Review. 
cover about 70 pagesi The Index (pp. 495-542) is 
quite exhaustive ‘and very helpful to general’ readers 
who may find the price Rs. 175 preity prohibitive; 


‘but it is a book .to pe treasured by book-lovers and 


librarians. The book is printed at Vaki; & Sons, Ltd. 
Bombay, and it is a veritable monument to the 
Indian Historical Research Institute (Bombay) and 
its learned Director, Rev. Heras. i 
a i Karmas Nae 


. RAMAYANA (Parts I and ID: By Sudha 
Mazumdar. Bharatiya Vidya. Bhavan, Bombay.. 1953. 
Part I pp.-291; Part H; pp. 279. Price Rs, 
1-12 each. l i i l 


The Ramayana is justly regarded as one of the 
world’s classics. It was. therefore a happy idea of 
the general editors of the Bhavan’s Book University to 
include an English ‘translation of this ‘immortal epic 
in their series. It is well known that the Ramayana 
has come down to us in numerous’ recensions, for, 
not to speak of the original work of Valmiki (which 
itself has been handed down in at legst three diffe- 
rent recelsions, the Gaudiya, the “North-Western 
and the Southern), it has been rendered into all ‘the 
important regional languages of bur land. The pre- 
sent translation, “which has been completed’ after 
years “of toil. by a cultured Bengali lady claims to 
“have mosily followed the version’ of Krittivas’ (read 
Krittivasa). But the authoress has exercised © her 
own judgment: in deleting “much that was considered 


not essential to the life and teachings of Rama” 
(Authoress’s. note, p. xii). In the result she: has 
incorporated into the book many episodes unknown 


to Valmiki, such as those of the fight of Mahiravana 
and Taruni Sen (sic) with Rama and. Rama’s wor- 
ship of Durga “accompanied with the offer of one of 
his own eyes for making up the full list of 168 blue 
lotuses in’ honour of the. goddess. The ; authoress 
would have been well advised in sticking to ‘the’ origi- 
nal version: of Valmiki instead of. embellishing it 
with such later narratives. Further she might have 


taken better care in the rendering of proper Dames 
‘so as to avoid such strange forms as ‘Sukhe (muinis- 


ter of Ravana). ‘Dhumrakhya, ‘Gobakhya,. ‘Moka- 
yakhya, and ‘Atikai’ (warriors: of Ravana) not to 
speak of ‘Isrittivas’ and ‘Taruni Sen’! above . men- 
tioned. It is also strange that she calls ` Queen: Kai- 
keyi’s humpbacked maid repeatedly. by. the name of 
Kunji. On’ the other. hand, -it is- but: fair to state 
that the authoress has succeeded in- her principal 
aim, that of. interpreting the message and the mean- 
ing of the Great Epiċ to the people of the West so 
as to enable them to’ form a real understanding of 
our. ideas and thoughts (Authoress’s note loc. cit). ` 
Written in the simplest English prosé without any 
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_ ,Straining after effect, she has been able to reproduce 
- much of the spirit of the poem with the` dramatic 
interest, of many ‘of its incidents and the picture of 
‘many of its heroic characters., The paper, print and 
get-up are good and the price is cheap ‘for the size 
of the volumes. - 


U. N. Guoswan 
` THE DIARY OF MAHADEV DESAI, Vol. I: 
 - Yeravda-Pact  Evė, 1932. Navajivan ` Publishing 


House; Ahmedabad. 1963. Price Rs. 5. l 
This is a record of the life in prison of Mahadev 


Desai, Gandhiji’s disciple and Secretary, frorn March - 


10 to September 4, 1932, from the day when. Mahadev 
Desai was taken to Yeravda to Keep company with 
Gandhiji and ‘Sardar Patel to a fortnight before the 
memorable fast against a proposed separate electo- 
rate for the Harijans. 


That’ the recognised forms ‘of literature break 


down in particular cases is nowhere better illustrated ` 


than in this ‘present instance; the Diary of. Mahadev 
Desai is virtually an epic, with Mahatma Gandhi as 
its protagonist, and it has its lyric components in the 
prohouncements of Mahatmaji on various crises in 
individual life, e.g., the. question of self-control. Such 
lyric components never blur the central figures. mov- 
ing in this epic, the life of one man controlling the 


destinies of’ millions even from within the prison. 
` This rebounds to the credit of the author, the 
diarist, 


There are many refreshing scenes which open 
themselves before us—Vallabhbhai -learning Sanskrit’ 
and preparing envelopes from waste material, Maha- 
debbhai almost ashamed at. his good luck in having 
been granted the privilege of being with Gandhiji, 
' Gandhiji himself giving out his comments on books 
_ that he has read, his own confession that his reading 
_ has been odd and by the way, a look at the list is it- 
self illuminating—and his views on the relation be- 
tween ‘husband and wife. It'is a/ valuable document 
and Gandhiji’s mind stands here,more revealed than 
in his own writings, in. the warmth of the affectionate 
' ‘but none the less truthful - record of his. devoted 
companion. 
But the interest that is roused in Mahadev 
Desai’s own inner life is by no means a’slight one. 
He is here an active agent, and by no means a mere. 
copyist, e.g., his comparison of Drummond and Key- 
` serling. 

Gandhiji’s opinion on` Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda will.be read with interest, and also his 
comment on Sumitranandan Pant and Upton Sinclair. 
But above all there is the overshadowing prospect of 
" the Epic Fast which evidently has not paralysed but 
only intensified the activity of Gandhiji’s camp—we 
realise how it served as an- electric spring letting the 
usual functions of a great’ man full play. 

n P: R. Sen 


- “` SRI AUROBINDO. ON HIMSELF AND ON 
. - THE MOTHER (Vol: D : By Sri Aurobindo. Pub- 


lished by the Sri Aurobindo International University , 


Centre, Pondicherry. Pp. 782. 7 ins. X & ins. Cloth- 
bound with dust cover. Price Rs. 12. a 
‘This-is the first volume of a work on the life and 
thoughts of Sri.Aurobindé based on his letters and 
notes. The book is written in`a dialogue form,. free 


from technical terms of philosophy, years and dates. 


‘are given where necessary. . l 

, “But why write my. biogtaphy at all ” says Sri 

Aurobindo. “In my view, a man’s - value does not 
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‘The Vedantic and Patanjali Yoga. 
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depend on what he learns, or -his position -or famë, 
or what he does, but on what- he is ‘and inwardly 
becomes” (p. 352). Reprimanding a group of writers 
for writing myths, he says, “His memory is. indeed . 
so strong that he not only recollécts, very inaccu- 
rately, what actually happened; but recalls also and 
gives ‘body to what never ‘happened at all? (p.~. 108). 
The following mistakes ‘ have been pointed out: 
Yogic Sadhan and Aurobindo Prasange do not /“re-_ 


present him, ‘articles in- the Karmayogin from ‘Febru-* 


ary, 1910, are not his but Sister Nivedita’s, his con- - 
nectiéns with her were purely political and not 
spiritual, his departure to Chandannagore was taken 
on’ the strength -of- an adesh from above and. not on 
the advice of anyone, he had no guru, he did: not ` 
take initiation or diksha from Sarada Devi or any- 
one, he never approached Swami Brahmananda `of. 
Belurmath ‘for ‘admission ‘and so', one  - 7 l 

The first portión of the book gives the back- 
ground . of his education, his decision to. dedicate. 
himself to- the service of ‘India , and her liberation. 
His connections with the papers, IJndu-Prakash. of 
Bombay, - Yugantar of Calcutta, Bandemataram, 
Karmayogin, Dharma and Arya, his relations. and 
differences with some of the  political-and reli- 
gious’ leaders of :his''time and -his colleagues,’ the 
introduction by him of the idea of complete indepen- , 
dencé and revolutionary movement are narrated there- 
in. Yoga covers the gredter part of the book. © 

“As for his reason for leaving politics, he says, “I 
came away because I did not' want, anything to inter- 
fere with my Yoga and because I got a-very distinct ` 
adesh in the matter” (p. 314). What was his Yoga? “To 
rely wholly on-the Divine and His guidance alone 
both for sadhana ånd for outward action” (p. 108). 
It’ was not founded on books but on personal expe- 
rience. st is not identical with the Yoga of the Gita. 
systems _ depend 
entirely on the Purushakara. But in his Yoga is an 
inflow of the life of the Divine from’ above. He says 
that the purpose of the old is to get away from life. 
to ‘the Divine, and the purpose. of -the new is to 
reach the Divine and bring the ‘fulness of what is 
gained into life for the transformation of humanity. 
“By: transformation I do not. méan change of nature, 
I do not mean sainthood or Yogie siddhis (like the 
Tantrik’s)- or a transcendental (chinmaya) - body 
(p. 162-65) but change in the frame of the present 
humanity by’ bringing down a higher spiritual light 
and power of a higher character” (p. 218). “We have 
to deliver the self-involyed’ in the lower nature by 
the self rising to freedom: in the higher nature” 
(p. 196). Emergence of this: ethical foundation of 
humanity in his Yoga is very important. © © ` 

The Ashrama and. the cultivation of psychic 
nearness and oneness, the place of the Mother, a 
new Guruvada denouncing life by proxy and funda- 
mentally different. from the gurugiri in vogue in our 
country are delineated. Belief in some symbols, ete., 
are mentioned which appear to be crude; they are, 
however, personal and do not form part ‘of sadhana. 

, For man existence is a continued process of self- 
fabrication: and self-transcendence. The more godlike 


our powers the more demonic our applications of this 


power. Why? Because the transformation of man 
remains incomplete: until it is directed primarily’ to 
the fulfilment of the human person. A new religion 
is evolving towards this end. Sri Aurobindo’s sadhana 
and activities form part. of it. =< 

Tn’ the latter half of the 19th century, Brahma- 
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nanda -Keshub Chunder Sen developed a new ,God- 
Vision. It was the Infinite Personality at once re- 
vealed and ever-to-be-revealed. In Him our bhakti 
and meditation mingle. The Divine descends trans- 
forming the life on earth. Yoga with its ally Jnan 


represents one half of .the composite human nature,” 


and need its other complementary half Bhakti with 
its ally Karma which htngers and thirsts for compa- 
nionship and co-operative. ‘social service (seva). This 
four-fold functioning. concentrates on the upbuilding 
and régenerative functions, in both the personality 
and community of man, embodying his 
This new faith harmonises revelation 
outgrowing credal and, ritualistic 


and science, 
religions, 


matically different churches are merging into One 
Universal Church. Keshub Chunder Sen in his in- 
imitable simple style intelligible to the common 
man, put his experiences in his famous discourses on 
the Jeevana Veda and the Brahmagitopanishad, and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar in his immortal book, 
the Spirit of God. A perusal of these books makes it 
„easier to understand, Aurobindo’s philosophy. Srí 


Aurobindo played an ‘important part in ‘setting -forth - 


the overmind view: of things in mental terms, mediat- 
ing- between the intellectual and the Supramental,’ 
harmonising spiritual experiences both’ Western and 
Eastern. and, interpreting’ the: whole experience 
terms of philosophy. ' l , 
a a a Satr Kumar CHATTERI 


THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH (The Moral 
Problem - of Suicide): By Paul-Louis Landsberg. Pub- 
lished by ` Rocklif, Salisbury. Square, London. 1958. 
Price 85. 6d. net. - A 

‘ Landsberg, a brilliant and highly’ intellectual 
voung professor of Philosophy’ had to spend- a 
harassed life during’ the’ Hitlerian regime, continually 
fleecing from one place to another till he was finally 
arrested by, the Gestano and died of exhaustion at a 
camp near Berlin. We can only regret the. circum- 
stances’ that were’ responsible for the abrupt termi- 
nation of a promising career. 


. It has been mentioned in the preface that Lands- 
berg died more from ‘psychical inadaptation’ than 
from physical disability. Indeed, evidence of this 
psychic inadaptation are noticeable in the two essavs 
which constitute the contents of .the volume. °The 
style. the thoughts, the almost morbid seriousness 
with which the questions are discussed testify to the 


deeply. introverted nature of the writer. Apparently. 


the attemnt to escape from the extremely grim 
realities of life which it was his tragic lot to face 
filled his mind constantly with thoughts of death and 


suicide. As a Christian should’ he commit suicide—has- 


he the.right to do it? What after all is death itself? 
These problems overwhelm him almost obsessively. 
In the. end he seemed to convince himself somehow 
that it was only ‘the right Christian -conceptions that 
gave satisfactory solution to the ‘problems of death 
and suicide. In that faith the author ended his life. 
May his soul rest in veace! That is the sentimént 
which spontaneously arises-in the mind of the reader 
who knows the conditions under which the’ author 
lived and. died.. =< me . 
The reviewer thoroughly agrees with- Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr that the ‘essay on suicide cannot call for 
our unqualified admiration though we find in.it the 
same honesty of- exposition and concern for the 
human person as in the other- essay on death: He 


feels, however, that even: the essay on death consi-’ 
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suffers from great: defects of omissions.. Buddhism to. 


which references have been made here. and there is 
not’ the only Indian system of thought. The concep- 
tions of death in the other Indian’ metaphysical 
systems which reveal the ‘real meaning of life here 
on earth and show the ways of attaining that state of 
Bliss which transcends death ‘itself have not been 
mentioned even. The essays are the linguistic expres- 
sions of the conflicts that had been terribly agitating 
the mind of the author just before he died. Let. us 
take them as such and not mar the genuineness and 
sincerity, of the feelings experienced by the author 
‘by, (now unnecessary) ‘critical observations. 

7e ae ox S. ©. MITRA 

ESTATE DUTY MANUAL, 1954: ‘By Shri R. 
Bhargava. Published by _ Taxation Publishing Co. 
(India) Limited, 3, Daryaganj,, Delhi-7. Part I: pp. 
i-u and 1-380, Part IT: ix and 1-102, Part Ill: 
i-clrzix. Price Rs. 17-8. ta 


‘The Estate Duty. Act, 1953, has ‘been passed ‘with 
a good deal of support from all sections of the legis- 
lature:and the opposition was mainly _ directed 


towards the rates of duty and the exemption limit 


regarding the, minimum property” belonging to an 
individual. In some form or other the duty has been 
in practice in almost all the civilized countries of the 
world, India being almost a solitary exception in this 
respect. It is true that the Duty will remove in- 
equality in wealth in a certain dégree but thé objec- 
tive will remain an unattainable réality so long as 
the masses are not raised from their present’ low level 
of income and consequent low standard’ of living 
with opportunities arising out of their own’ resources 
and individual and collective’. efforts. The Duty 
realised with the aid of the. Act is so incommensurate 
with the enormous amount necessary for the purpose, 


¥ 


that it cat. possibly be ignored: Moreover, it is Hkely . 


to affect investment of capital:in the private sector 
of industries which is one of the greatest. needs of the 
present day. i 


These points have already been discussed thread- 
bare in the press and the legislatures and the Act is 
an accomplished fact. What is necessary now is to 
make it intelligible, to the public, especially those .who 
will be required to interpret it for the tax-collector 
as well as the inheritors and/or representative: in 
interest of the deceased. The Estate Duty Manual, 
1954, will remove a genuine want of such persons as 
Estate Duty Advisers, whether Advocates or Char- 
tered Accountants, of the pronerty-owners who will 


have to leave the world with the uncomfortable idea . 


of ‘a large portion of his estate bemg “devoured” by 
the State. The examinees. required to have a thorough 


knowledge for professional’ or departmental examina- ’ 


tions will find the book 
purpose. | | 
While ‘the Estate Duty Bill was on the. legislative 
anvil, a good number of the veteran - legislators com- 
plained about the language of . most of its sections 
which are admittedly stiff and technical and does not 
lend itself to an easy understanding even after 
repeated readings. Perhaps, this difficulty.is patent in 
a taxing statute and the present Act is no exception. 
Jt is known that the “findamental principle of 
‘construction: of a taxing statute is that. it must he 
interpreted strictly by reference to the words of the 
Act, and the onus is on the Revenue to show that 
there are clear (unambiguous) words which impose 
the tax or duty on the subject.” But. in the practice 


‘very helpful for their. 
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- within the charge of duty, apd 


to ¢rop. up in the interpretation of transactions than 
in the interpretation: of the language of the various 
sections of the Act. 


every step. One may rest content with the idea that 


_the burden of proof that duty ‘is payable is on the 
_ State and any- benefit of doubt must go in favour of 


the party. But the position at, once changes when he 
puts a claim on exemption from duty. The law holds 
the subject in its grip once “he 
the onus at once 
shifts on him to prove that the claim falls within 
the words of the Statute. Such difficulty also arises 
regarding the definition of ‘property’ which has been 
kept so wide as to cover all possible rights and 
interests ‘that ‘mav -pass on death. The law does not 
rest here inasmuch as it includes property which 1s 
deemed to pass on death. 


It is needless to say 
Act will résult in protracted and costly litigations 
at least for the first few years of its application - as 
the Government .will be exclusively confronted with 
the ‘propertied class.’ In anticipation of such a con- 
tingency measures -have been adopted to minimise 
litigation as far as possible but the effectiveness or 
otherwise of the provisions will have- to be. assessed 
by the result. 


Before an array of almost insoluble complications 
the appearance ‘of the book under reference is thrice 


. welcome. The various chapters of the book have been 


divided not according to the ‘several chapters and 
sections of the Act but on the merits of co-related 
factors’ taken together. It is gratifying to find that 
every possible matter has been dealt with under diffe- 
rent sub-heads in each chapter. But the authors have 


_ not overlooked the necessity of a busy practitioner and 


: 1925. 


has very judiciously given. the entire. Act in Part: II 


of the book with such ‘notes as have been found 
necessary. 
A. number, of - very useful: charts „carefully 


arranged and dealing with all the charging sections 
as well as all exemptions from duty, points on estate 
duty. on. selected items, insurance policies and their 
dutiability, policy moneys and,estate duty, location 
and nature of assets, notes showing the utility’ of 
various certificates, ete... have been given at- appro- 
priate places. A fiscal enactment can'best be under- 
stood with the help of illustrations (rather than by 
interpretation of technical words). With this end in 
view and to make the law more easily understand- 


able, copious illustrations have bċen appended to 
every important section explaining the practical 
application thercof. The most important reported 


cases, especially of the U. K.-have been given and 
these will save considerable labour’ and time of. the 
legal. practitioners. 


In addition, all the topics of practical utility 
have ‘been taken one by one and discussed at consi- 


. derable length. A large number of the. sections of the 
_ Act are based on the different sections of the U.K: 


Finance Acts and one would find the relevant extracts 
of the.said Acts in appendix A. The other two appen- 
dices, B and C, contain relevant extracts from the 
Indian Trusts Act, 1882, Transfer. of Property Act, 


. 1882) Married “Women’s Property Act, 1874, Indian 


out ess Act, 1870. Indian Stamp Act, 1874, Indian 
Q , 1908, and- Indian Succession Act, 
Everybody . will admit that” these are germane 


toa proper ynderstanding o; the Estate Dee a oc 


A the law in a simple, lucid and as far 
There is a chance for the unwary to stumble at | 


has been brought . 


that the operation. of ië 


the conclusion. 


manner. 


Dr. 
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1953, which’ ‘stands, aut ie other Acts for its 
rigidity and popular concern. 

The author has “been comaably in 
as 
and it is nob 
‘has been booked 75 
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PARAMANANDAKAVYA 
PARAMANANDA: -Edited by Govind Sakharam 
Sardesai. Gaekwad’s' Oriental Series, No. CXX. 


Oriental Institute, Baroda” Price Rs. 10. 


We have here an edition of fragments of a 
Sanskrit work (or possibly of more than one work) 
narrating the history of the family of Sivaji. It is a 
welcome addition to the compgrativelye small amount 
of historical literature in Sanskrit published so far. 
The edition is. based on a solitary defective manus- 
cript belonging to the Baroda Oriental Institute. For 
a portion of Section IV of the five sections into which 
the leaves of: the manuscript have been arranged by 
the learned editor the text of another fragmentary 
manuscript as printed in the pages of the Amnals of 
the. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Vols. 
XVIII. and XIX) has been compared for recording 
variants. We have reference to the name of the 
work and the author in the colophons of Sections 
ITI-V and once in a cryptic manner in Section II. 
The name of the work is given as Anupurdna a part 
of which has already beén published under the. title 
Sivabharata. The title of the volume -under review is 
evidently the coining of the editor. Section’ III, it 
appears, is the work of Kavindra Paramananda and 
Sections IV and V of Govinda, his grandson. It is, 
however, curiots: that they are usually: mentioned as 
publishers and not ag authors. The most interesting 
parts of: the fragments are stated to be Sections IV 
and V where’ Tantric practices are referred to. It is 
stated that one Siva-yogin came to, Bengal to be 
initiated into the Tantric form of worship by a great 
spiritual adept’ of the place. It has been supposed “that 
this story refers to the introduction’ of Tantricism 
into Maharashtra from Bengal. It requires to be seen 
if the available data are quite sufficient. to warrant 

CHINTAHARAN, CHAKRAVARTI 
* BENGALI 
.. NARI: By Manojmohan Ray, M.A. BD. Pub- 
lished by ‘the author: from 130, Kasundia Road, 
Howrah. Price Re. 1 

A sketch of a Bengali woman's life, mainly drawn 
from experience, presented in a simple, homely 
The note of sincerity is particularly 

| D. N. peas 
i HINDI 


.- SAHITYALOCHAN KE SIDDHANTA : By 
Ram Narain Yadavendu. Published by Lakshmi 
Narain Agrawal, Agra.: Pp. 298. Price Rs. 3. 

The Principles of literary criticism are discussed here 
in the light_of Sanskrit or Indian- as‘ well as Europeam 
schools of authors and artists. ‘The discussion is 
helpfully’ hedged round with a treatment of such themes 
as ‘Literature,’ ‘Art, ‘Poetry,’ ‘Drama,’ ‘Art. of Story-. 
writing,’ ‘Prose-Poem,’ ‘Realism ‘Mysticism,’ ‘Progressive 
School.’ etc., and is amply ‘illustrated’. with examples. 
Shri Yadavendu is, indeed, a reliable guide to a literary 
pilgrim, desirous of admiring and assessing the beauties 
and beatitudes of Literature. Such books as the one under 
review are not at all common in the specific sphere... 
Dhirendra, ‘Verma has. contributed | a brief. Foreword. 


successful 


ossible in non-technical language 
surprising that the Manual 
per cent in advance. 


OF KAVINDRA 


refreshing. 
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PARSI.SAHITYANO ITIHAS: By Miss Pilan 
Bhikhaji Makati, Navsari. Printed at. the Massi 
Printing Press, Navsari. 1949. Cloih-bound. Pp. 1063 
-+- 52. Price Rs. 15. . 


Miss Pilan Makati has already won her spurs as 
2 Parsi writer, writing excellent Gujarati. About 
thirteen works on various philosophical and humani- 
tarian subjects, like Rearing Animals, Mystery of 
Death and Re-birth, Search after Happiness, Rama- 
Sita, Mercy and Prohibiting. the Eating of Flesh, Life 
on a Higher Level, ete., have already been written by 
her, but this substantial volume of eleven hundred 
pages, is the crown of them all. This sort of a conso- 


lidated history of the contributions of Parsi writers, 


to the literatyre of their adopted country is the first 
of its kind and to make it perfect and up-to-date, she 
seems to have undergone immense trouble in reading,’ 
digesting and .reproducing the colossal ‘ material 
gathered by her. She has tried to adopt a historical 
and methodical procedure in her work, but in spite of. 
it, critics consider it a hotch-potch. Well, it is an 
„unkind cut. Prof. Vijayani Vaidya, noted as a keen 
critic, has contributed an appreciative Foreword and 
Mr, Phivozshah Mehta of Karachi, known as an able 
Parsi writer, has introduced, Miss Pilan Makati to the 
reader. We think it would take much and take long 
to beat her ‘pioneer work, 

SAHIPTYAKAR AKHO: By Proj. Dr. Manjulal 
R. Majumder, M.A., LL.B. Ph.D., Baroda. Published 
by the Premanand Sahitya Sabha, Baroda. 1949. Card- 
board cover. Py, 227. Price Rs. 4. - . 

Akho, the well-known poet of the seventeenth 
century, has left an abiding name and fame as the 
exposer of -hypocrites masquarading under the name 


of spiritual Gurus, and lashing with bitter but plain 


words, the sordid “deeds of worldly men and, women. 
He preached that the world was an Illusioa--Maya— 
and must be so regarded. This is a compilation of, the 
writings of many writers, Gujarati and European, 
(Rev. Dr. W. R. Scott), who have written the 
various aspects of his life, and it makes itself out as 
a worthy companion of two former such compilations, 
Shahityakar Premanand and Shahityakar Shamal. Both 
the Sabha and the compiler are to be congratulated on 
their useful performance. 


SAHITYANE CHARANE : By the late Dr. Hari- 
prasad. V. Desai; Ahmedabad. Published by the Baroda 
Rajya Pustakalay Mandal, Baroda. 1950. Thick card- 
board. Illustrated cover. Pp. 338. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Dr. Hariprasad, who died a couple of months after 
this book was published, was a devout follower of 
Gandhiji ever ‘since the latter came to Ahmedabad to 


found his Ashram there. As such, he had courted jail 


many times and utilised the time passed “therein in 
producing literature. Although a medical man by 
profession, he did not allow profession to monopolise 
him. Literature, social reform, civic reform, physical 
culture were some of his main occupations and his 
services in those directions have won him name and 
immense gratitude of those whom he inspired by his 
personal example and perseverance. Ahmedabad will 
not readily. forget him. As President of the Gujarat 
Sahitya Sabha, with which he was ,connected from 
A.D. 1905 to his death, he had delivered a number of 
addresses on purely literary as well as other subjects. 
Eighteen of them have been collected here and pub- 
lished by a Mandal, the forerunner of which, Mrs. 
Motibhai Ansari, was a great friend of Dr. Desai. 
It is a suitable tribute paid to his ngno AI 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA . 
- HOLY MOTHER CENTENARY NUMBER 


The ensuing March issue of the PRABUDDHA BHARATA, will be a special Number to 


commemorate the first Birth Centenary of tbe Holy 


Mother, the illustrious spiritual 





consort of Sri Ramakrishna. It will contain a good number of interesting and learned articles ` 


on the several aspects of the Life and Teachings of the Holy Mother and on the ideals and 
role of women in Indian national life down from the Vedic times. ) . | 
Among the Contributors to the Number: Hon’ble Justice P. B. Mukharji; Dr. A. V. Rao, 
ALA, PhD. ; Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty, M.A.; Dr. Abinash Chandra Bose, M.A, Ph.D. ; 
Dr. (Mrs) Muthulakshmi . Reddi, M.h.C.; Dr. O. Kunhan Raja, M.A, Ph.D. ; Dr. V. M. 
Aple, MA, Ph.D:; Sr R. R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar; Srimati Lila Majumdar ; 
Sri C. Sivaramamurti, WA, ; St. Nihal Singh; Swami Gambhirananda ; Swami Paramatmananda ; 
Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. ; Sri ©. T. K. Chari, M.A. ; Sri C. C. Biswas; Dr. 8. C. Chatterjee, 
M.A. Ph.D. ; Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. and many other distinguished writers from 
all over India. ` 2 . 
Printed on Imitation Art Paper 
l Profusely Illustrated Price Rs, 3 
Will be sent to subscribers of PRABUDDHA BHARATA without extra charge 


Annual Subseription : India, Burma and Ceylon; Rs. 5; Foreign'14 sh.; U.S.A. $ 4.00 | 
i (Only Annual Subseriptions Accepted) 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA. 4, Wellington Lane, CALCUTTA 13 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ce a 

We are pleased fo announce that arrangements 
are ‘ready - by opening ‘Depots and — 
Wholesalers ‘and. Retailers, whereby Sugar ‘is 
-made available to. general public @ Rs. pi 


per seer throughout West Bengal. 


We solicit any suggestions: if there is any © 


difficulty. in obtaining supplies. 


SUGAR DISTRIBUTORS LID. 


2, Doyehatta Street, Calcutta-7 


~ 


Tele: Add. OHINIBIKR © =’ =. > Phone 33-1019 
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Sri Sarada Devi—The Holy. Mother 
The following extract from Sister -Nivedita’s 
article on Sri Sarada Devi has been quoted in~The 


Holy Mother Birth Cenienary Number ol 
Prabuddha Bharata : 
I arrived in Calcutta, alone, in the beginning ol- 


Nevember (1898) 
—Sarada Devi, or ‘the Holy Mother, as she is called 
amongst us—was living close by, with her community 


of ladies; and in the course of the day, 1 was accorded ` 


possession of an empty room in her house. . 

Of the bead of our litle community, it seems 
almost presumptuous to speak. Her history is well 
known. How’she was wedded at five, and forgotten by 
her husband till she was eighteen; how she then, with 
her mother’s permission, made her way on foot from 


-her village-home to the temple of Dakshineswar on the 


Ganges-side, -and appeared ‘before him; how he 
remembered the bond, but spoke of the. ideals of the 
life he had adopted; and how she. responded by bidding 
him God-speed in that life, and asking only to be taught 
by him as the Guru—-all these things have been told 
of her many times over. 
faithfully by his side for miany years, in a building in. 


the same garden, at once nun and wife, and always. 


chief of his disciples. ge, ee 

To me it has always appeared that she is Sri 
Ramakrishna’s final word’ as to the ideal of Indian 
womanhood. But is she the last of an old order, or 
the beginning of a new? ‘In her, one sees realized 
that wisdom and sweetness to which ‘the simplest of 
women, may attain. And yet, to myseif the stateliness 


of her courtesy and- her great open mind are almost as 
I have never known her 


wonderful as her sainthood. 
hesitate, in giving utterance 
judgment, however. new or 
question put before her. 


-to large and generous 


complex might 


of prayer. Her whole experience is of theocratic. 
civilization. Yet she rises to the height of every . 
situation. Is she tortured by the perversity of any 
about her? The only sign is a strange quiet and 


intensity that comes upon her. Does one carry to ner 


some perplexity or mortification born of social develop-` 


ments beyond her ken? With unerring intuition she 
goes straight to the heart of the matier, and sets’ the 
questioner in the true attitude to the difficulty. Or is 
there need for severity. No foolish sentimentality causes. 
her to waver: The novice whom she may condemn 
for so many years to beg his bread, will leave the place 
within the hour. 
of delicacy and. honour, will never enter her presence. 
again. 

And yet is she, as one of her spiritual children 
said of her, speaking literally of her gift of song, ‘full 
of music,’ all gentleness, all playfulness. And the room 
wherein she worships, withal, is filled with sweetness. 


The widow of Sri Ramakrishna | 


From that time she lived 


‘Sarada Devi. 


be the, 
Her life is one long stillness 


He who has transgressed her code 


The Mother can read, and. much of -her time is 
‘passed with her Ramayana. But she does not write. 
Yet it is not to be-supposed that she is an uneducated 
woman. Not only -has she had long and arduous 
experience in administration, secular and religious; but 
she has also travelled over a, great part of India, visiting 
most of the chief places of “pilgrimage. And it must 
be remembered that as the wife of Sri Ramakrishna 


the has had the highest opportunity of personal develop- 


ment that it. is possible to enjoy. At every moment, 
she bears unconscious witness to. this association with 
the great. But in nothing perhaps does it speak more 
loudly than in her imstant power to penetrate a new 
religious feeling or idea. 

I, first realized this gift in the Holy Mother, on the 
occasion of a visit that she paid us in recent years, on 
the afternoon of a certain Easter-Day. Before- that, 
probably, I had always been too much absorbed, when 
with her, in striving to learn what she represented, to 
think of observing her in the contrary position, On 
this particular occasion, however, after going over our 
whole house, the Mother and her: party expressed a 


.desire to-rest in the chapel, and hear something of the 


meaning of the Christian festival. This was followed 
by. Easter music, and singing, with our small French 
organ. -And in the swiftness of her comprehension, and 
the depth of her sympathy with these resurrection-hymns, 
unimpeded by any foreignness or unfamiliarity in them, 
we saw revealed for the first time, one of the most 
impressive aspects of the great religious culture of 
The same power is seen to a certain 
extent, in all the women about her, who were touched 
by the hand of Sri Ramakrishna. But in her, it has 
all the strength and certainty of some high and arduous 
form of scholarship. 





“RATNAMS”—Bring in Worldly Happiness, 
By appsasing evil influences of the Stars & Planets. 


(Nabagraha) “KOU STUV-RATNAMS” 


A combination of Nine Gema. Eight Metals, ete. 
Sst on—RINGS—LOCKETS—PADAKS., 

Gems & Metals :—(when come in contact with body.) 
Attract the “Electrons” abundant in the SUN-RAYS, 
which act on human body and. by psychic action 
destroy and remove the parasites of disease and 
augment blood circulation in the Veins, Arteries and 
strengthen the nerves by which Mind and Body become 
refreshed and Man becomes Healthy, Active and full of 
Vigour for all kinds of domestic happiness and enjoy- 
ment. (Theory of) “Roetegen- Ray” or “Ultra-Violet- “Ray” 
is an example of this truth. Please ask for details :— 


B. PAN] & SONS, GEM-DEALERS. P. B. No, 7839, 
O-4, College St., Markot (lst Floor), Oalaloutta-12 
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India and the Conimonwealth 


In ani article in The Aryan Path Janki. Nath 
Bhat discusses why India decided to retain her 
- membership in the Commonwealth and the good 
that has resulted from the special status piven to 
the Republic of India : 


In 1947 when the partition of the Indian sub-continet 
into two dominions, India and Pakistan, was made it 
„ was believed by many that India would definitely break ` 

away from Britain and the Commonwealth. But strangely 
enough, every year since then has seen her more and 
more closely wedded to the Commonwealth countries in 
spite of the fundamental differences she has with some 
of- them, like South Africa. The change in India’s 
attitude after winning indepedence becomes less 
surprising if one keeps in mind the history of the policy 
of the Indian National Congress, the ruling party now 
and the predominant political force before independence. 
The Congress, for a time, had been asking Britain for 
‘Dominion Status for India. Unfortunately the reluctance 
of the British Government to grant it, the long time, it 
took to part with power and its repressive measures, 
made the Congress leaders very bitter. A resolution 
was passéd by the All-India Congress Committee in 1929 
which was solely directed towards Purna Swaraj, complete 
independence, and which envisaged no’ link with the 
' Commonwealth. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress was prepared to accept 
Dominion Status. In 1931, while addressing: the second 
session of the Round Table Conference, Mahatma Gandhi. 
said ; 


“I have aspired—I still aspire—to be a citizen, not 
in an Empire, but in a Commonwealth; in a partnership 
if possible but. not a partnership supérimposed 
upon one nation by another. Hence you find here that 
the Congress claims that either party should have the 
right to sever the connexion, to dissolve the partnership.— 
R. Copeland, The- Indian Problem : 1833-1935 (p. 126). 

This was later followed, however, by a period of 
opposition, to even Dominion Status by the Congress. 
On December 13th, 1946, Pandit Nehru moved a resolution. 
in the Indian Constituent Assembly which stated that 
the Constituent Assembly declared its firm and solemn 
resolve to proclaim India as an independent sovereign 
Republic. After independence ‘it .. became, therefore, 
uncertain as to whether she e Ti or would not continue 
to be a member of the Commonwealth. 

In April 1949, the Prime Ministers of all the 
Dominions held a Conference at Londen to decide the 
position of India which was about to declare herself a 
` Republic. At the Conference India made her position 

clear. First, she was firmly resolved to have a Republican 
Constitution. Secondly, and this was what was rather 
unexpected, she desired to retain her association with the 
other nations of the British Commonwealth. 

Tt would be interesting to discuss here 
= considerations which must have caused India to somewhat 
unexpectedly express the wish -tọ retain membership in 
the Commonwealth. There were both advantages and" 
‘disadvantages involved. The disadvantages being, 
perhaps, more obvious ‘than the advantages. First of E 
it was commonly 'believed at that time “that membershir 
in the Commonwealth would entail a curtailment of 
sovereignty, in ‘spite of: the Balfour declaration which 
acknowledged. the complete independence of the 
Dominions, Second, it seemed to be going against the 
definitely declared “neutral” Foreign Folicy of ‘India, for 


But even then, under the influence of - 


the ` 





‘it was assumed that the link with the British Comutoti- 
wealth would mean India’s leaning towards the Anglo- 


American bloc. Third, Britain was still a colonial power, 
and such connection “would imply a countenancing of 
her colonial control over Malaya and other colonies, 
at a time when most of these were looking to India for 
leadership. Fourth, Britain’s racial policy - in South - 
Africa and her discrimination against South Africans 
of Indian origin had been a sore point since the time 
Gandhiji had led his non-violent movement against the 
South African Government. ~ Finally, considering the: 
bitter relations between India and Pakistan and Britain’s ' 
chilly attitude towards India in Kashmir (for this was the 
time when the British delegation in the UNO did much 
to side-track the complaint of India against Pakistan 
for the latter’s complicity. with the raiders in Kas shmir), 
was not encouraging. © Added to all this, Mr. Churchill’s 
open. partiality for Pakistan and,his vehement speeches 
in the House of Commons in favour of British intervention 
in Hyderabad, after having asserted that he had “not 
become the King’s first minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire,” did a, great deal 
towards making the position of the Indian leaders very 
dificult. 

On the other hand, there were many advantages 
which the people in. India, who were strongly decrying 
membership in the Commonwealth, were apt,to overlòok. 
India was dependent, te a great extent, on British 
personnel ‘in the Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force.’ 
Britain was then, ‘as, it is now, the chief country with 
which India had foreign trade. Also Britain’s war debt 
to India tended to tie ‘India to the sterling bloc; and 
British shipping, banking, marine insurance, and invest- | 
ments were important factors in Indian economic. life. 
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Above all, India was afraid that. severing her relations 
with the Commonwealth would enhance the economic 
position of Pakistan with Britain to the detriment of 
India. ` 

The feeling of some that association in the Common- 
wealth would mean curtailment of sovereignty for India 
was dispelled by the reassuring slatemert that had 
been made by Britain in June 1947, that the Indian 
Constituent Assembly was free to decide whether India 
wanted to remain in the Commonwealth or leave it. And 
it was finally felt that, on the whole, the balance of 
advantage was on the side of India’s continued member- 
ship in the Commonwealth. 

It should not be forgotten that although Britain, for 
various reasons, was intent upon persuading India to con- 
tinue membership, she had also to face an anxious time. 
it was not without hesitation that she agreed to 
the special status giver to India in the Commonwealth. 
Commenting on this The New Statesman and Nation, 
(April 23, 1949), asserted that there were.two difficulties 
likely to be created by the decision : 

“The first is that of stretching an already tenuous 
constitution until it dissipated itself into thin air. The 
second is that of creating a special status for India which 
might lead first to a special status for Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and then to a special status for South Africa, 
until finally the Commonwealth was nothing buta 
congeries of special cases.” a 
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Africa, Australia, China, Japan, 





people from debts and. family unhappiness. 


MAN WITH UNRIVALLED ROWER. 


Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. - i 





This opinion was shared by a number of people in 
England, and, among the members of the Commonwealth, 
Australia was not particularly well-disposed t®wards the 
new arrangement. But, on the whole, the decision was 
approved by most of those concerned. It received strong 
support from one most unexpected source, Mr. Churchill, 
who commenting ‘on the decision said : 

“I feel that the tides of the world are favourable to 
our voyage. The pressure of dangers and duties that 
are shared in common by all of us in these days may 


well .make new harmonies in India and, indeed, with . 


large parts of Asia. We may also sce coming into view 
an even large synthesis of states and nattions—New 
Lanka, Vol. 1H, No. 2, p. 14: “Commonwealth Unity.” 

Time has proved, we think, that the special status 
given to India has made the Commonwealth all the 
stronger; and India has been realizing how wise it was 
not to break her connection with it, even in the face of 
gréat provocation from within and wihout. The great 
message of Smuts—that grand old man of South Africa 
—is growing clearer with the passage of time: He is 
reported to have said that the Commonwealth’s 
contribution of human qualities, such as balance, mode- 
ration, good sense, good humour and. fair-play, is of 
a very special character. They are worth more than 
scores of divisions. 
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PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, M R.A.S. 
(London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta has 
won unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, America, 
Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persons ' 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully: gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future and with the help of 
Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and. Kavirajas, 
redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help to win difficult law 
suits and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness and free 


Despaired persons are strongly advised to.test the powers of Panditji 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS 
Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman :—for vast wealth, good luck and all round 


rosper’” ty, 


honour and fame in life. Price Re. 7-10. Special Rs. 29-11. Super-Special Rs, 129-11. 


agalamukhi Kavacha :—To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning, 
civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalled. Rs. 9-2, Special Rs. 34-2, 
Super-special’Rs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha :—Enables ‘arch foes to become friends and friends ‘more 
friendly. Rs. 11-8. Special Rs. 34-2. Super-special Rs. 387-14. Nrisingha Kavacha :—It cures Barrenness 
and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, ete. Price Rs, 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. . 
Super-special with lasting speedy effecte Rs. 63-9, Saraswati Kavacha :—Success in examination and - 
sharp memory. Rs, 9-9. Special Re. 38-9 . Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request rae 


A wonderful Astrological book in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotish Samrat :—Deals month by month exhaustively Rs. 3-8. - -> 


ALUL-INDIA- ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 


50/2. Dharamtola Street, “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (Wellengton Sq. Junction), ` 
. Caleutta-13. Phone: Central 4065. Consultation hours : : 


Head Office & Residence : 


Ta 


4 


2 P.M. to 4 P.M. 


: Nabagraha & Kali Temple & Branch 105,Grey St., “Basanta Nivas” Oal, 5, 8-30—11 A.M. Phone: B.B, 3685, 


Central Branch Office :—47, Dharamtola Street, Caleutta-13. Phone: Central 4065. 


Hours 5-30--7-0 P.M, 


LONDON OFFICE:—Mr. M. A. CURTIS, Y-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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Democracy in British Guiana 
H. N. Varma writes in Careers and Courses : 


On October 9 the British Government suspended the 
Constitution of British Guiana on the plea of checking 
the subversion of. communist activities in the colony. 
Certain charges were levelled against the cabinet headed 
by Dr. Cheddi Jagan and a statement was issued specifying’ 
reasons that led the British Government to take such a 
step. Suspending constitution is the most drastic measure 
and one naturally asks whether -the existing conditions 
in the colony could not but be met otherwise than by 
such an action? Was no other alternative left for them ? 
The gravity of the action can be appreciated by keeping 
in view that Dr. Jagan’s Government was duly formed 
after elections and through the constitutional procedure. 

The statement carried these charges against the 
Cabinet :° l 

(i) Their words and actions had shown that they 
had no intention of making the 
that their sole object had been to. seize control of the 
whole line of the territory and to run it on totalitarian. 
lines; and that, to achieve their end, they were prepared, 
to use violence and to plunge the State into economic 
and social chaos. 

(ii) The “ringleaders” among the elected Ministers 
and their Party (the People’s Progress Party) were 
“elosely associated” with international Communist 
organisations. These “extremists” had been planning “to 
turn British Guiana into a totalitarian state subordinate 
to Moscow, and a dangerous platform for extending 
communist influence in the Western hemisphere.” 

(iii) The Ministers had used their official positions 
“to provoke and encourage a stoppage of work in, the 
sugar industry . . . . and to spread the stoppage to 
essential services.” for political purposes. 

(iv) The Ministers had conducted “an assiduous 
campaign to undermine the loyalty and discipline of the 
police force?’ and had “proposed to. establish what they 
‘term People’s’ Police.” They had also “intruded into 
the sphere of the public service.” l 

(v) They had promoted a communist “Pioneer Youth 
League” and sought to undermine the ‘position of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. They had also sponsored 
a local branch of the Peace Committee and a Committee 
supporting the Communist terrorists in’ Malaya, while 
“personally and through their agents” they had initiated 
“subversive propaganda and subversive activity.” 

(vi) They. were intending to secularise all schools 
and revise the curriculum “with the evident objective” 
of subjecting children to communist. indoctrination. 

The Governor announced that the Colony’s conditions 
had very much deteriorated and to improve the lot, 
shortly a’ revised constitution would be introduced. 

Before we discuss the constitutional portion it will 
be better if we know something more about the colony. 
BACKGROUND : l 

Guiana is a small country on the Caribean sea in 
South America. - After the ruling powers, divided into 
three parts, it ig named as British, Dutch and French. 
British Guiana was ceded to Britain by the Dutch in. 
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Geographically the British colony is divided - into 
three. parts; remote barren hinterland composed of 10 
per cent of the land; below it is the thick’ jungle 
consisting of 85 per cent and the remaining 5 per cent 
consists of a rich but low-lying coastal belt about 10 
miles deep. ‘The colony has a number of good rivers, 
but because of their rapid flow and falls they are not 
helpful for communication purposes. On the other 
hand, because of their floods, they have proved a drainage 
on the country’s finances. 

The colony is rich in minerals, specially iron antite 
and manganese. American companies are exploiting 
colony’s natura] resources. Timber also forms a good 
source for the colony’s business. 


POPULATION 

The slave population by 1830 inthe colony was 
over a lakh. Slaves were imported to werk on fields. 
But after abolition of slavery in 1834 the conditions 
changed. The slaves took to peasaniry. The planters 
then tried with indentured lobour. Up to the first World 
War about 240,000 labourers were imported from India. 
Many of them were required to be back to their original 
country .after the expiry ‘of the period of indentured 
labour, but others settled there. 


The present population is 440,000 (1950 census) : 


. Indians 190880 
Africans 156061 
Coloured 44975 
Amerindians 17004 : 
Portuguese 8818 
Other Europeans 3855 
Chinese | 3537 


Of the population one fourth lives m George Town, 
the capital of the colony. Thus the density of the 
population is on coastal belt. The population of the 
whole interior in only 30,000. l 

The population can be tablized in the following 
on occupational lines: i : 


4 
form 


Rice Peasants 13000 
Employees in rice mills * 400—900 
Mineral ‘3000 
Timber i 6500 
Sugar 28000 


Sugar industry is in the hands of a few companies. 
In 1952 it exported 200,000 tons of sugar. In 1947 it 
made a profit of £400,000. The working conditions are 
not good. The working hours are also long. Whereas 
the average earning, counting that work is not available 
throughout the year, is very low. The housing condition 
is equally in a had plight. The various commissions 
appointed by the British Government criticised the present 
conditions and pointed out that the bad conditions were 
due to the sugar interests. | ; 

Sugar is the main crop of the land. The vested 
interests have ever attempted that no other crop may be 
produced. Thus though rice could be produced no one 
paid any heed to it. Nor the development of the colony 
was ever taken in hand. The sugar monopolists rather 
proved a hindrance in its way. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Till 1891 the country was governed by a Council 
of the Governor, a ‘court of policy’ and a ‘combined 
court” The last was demanded by the planters’ 
representatives. It had exclusive power to impose taxes 
‘and vote supply. Thus it is clear, the planters had a 
say in the country’s administration whereas the people 
had no voting power. 

A Commission was appointed in 1927 to suggest 
constitutional amendments. It found that “the Power 
“weilded by the elected members had produced hand to 
mouth finance to haphazard and ill-considered taxation. 
The budget had been consistently in deficit; and the 
administration of the health and educational services 
and agriculture was stagnant.” 

The two courts were abolished in 1928 and their 
powers were given to a Legislative Council consisting of 
the Governor and a few officials and non-official members. 
There were minor changes in 1943. After that the 
Legislative Council consisted of the Governor, 24 members 
(3 officials, 7 nominated, 14 elected). But even then the 
Governor had: the wide ‘executive powers, 


World War, II affected . British Guiana as well. -> 


Guianese had contacts with Europeans on the field and as 
such their outlooks changed. This the British Govern- 
ment realised and therefore a Commission, known as 
Washington Commission was appointed in 1951 te suggest 
amendments to constitution. The Commission recom» 
mended: 

(i) Introduction of ‘universal adult suffrage at the 
age of 21 (and abolition of the criticism of literary and 
material possession yard-strikes) . 

(ii) The executive should consist of the (a) Gover- 
nor; (b) three appointed ministers—chief secretary 
(head of civil service, foreign and commonwealth affairs, 
defence including police and information), financial 
secretary and attorney general; (c) one nominated 
minister without portfolio; (d) 6 ministers chosen’ by 
ballot from the Legislative in charge of Government 
departments. One of them! was to be the ‘First’ minister. 

Law, order and finance could not be transferred to 
elected members. l 

(iii) The Governor was to have powers of dissent, 
reservation and declaration—“to be used only in matters 
of grave public concern.’ 

(iv) There should be a House or Assembly (consist- 
ing of 24 elected- members and 3 official ministers) and 
a revisionary chamber of 9 members {6 nominated by 
Governor and-3 on recommendation). The revisionary 
chamber had a suspensary veto of 3 months on money 
bills and one year for other bills passed by the House. 

These proposals were accepted and also promulgated 
by the British Government. 


Last ELECTIONS ` 
Four parties participated in the elections. P.P.P., 
Inited Farmers and Workers party, National Democratic 
Party and United Guiana Party. The last two merged 
and formed United Democratic Party. 
P.P.P: programme included a social security scheme, 
a free health service, Secular (government controlled) 
education, drainage irrigation schemes, 
reclaimed land and nationalisation -of sugar plantations.. 


INDIAN ONS i 


distribution of. 


The P.P.P. won 18 out of the 24 seats in the 
assembly with 6 ministerial seats in the cquncil. Dr. 
‘Jagan became the first Minister: 

But after taking the office Dr. Jagan did nothing 
very revolutionary to be labeled as a communist. Before 
election, Manchester Guardians correspondent reported, 
“The P.P.P. is better supplied with ‘thoughtful Indian 
leaders than the left organisations and are not likely to 
behave in an irresponsible manner even if they get an 
absolute majority.” After assuming the office, Dr. Jagan 
said, “We are conscious of the role of the private capital. 
We will take steps°as will encourage and attract private 
capital for the development of the country and above all 
we will guarantee that the government will fulfil all its 
obligations and undertakings.” 
` The trouble arose at the issue of trade union recog- 
nition, when the F. P. P. supported G. I. W. U. a 
militant labour organisation. ft called for strike. The 
Government passed a Trade Union Bill. This infuriated 
the employers. And then came the suspension of the consti- 
tution, and arrests of P. P. P. leaders. 


Jacan’s Move Asroap 


Jagan along with Bornham moved to England to put 
up his grievances before the British people. Though 
he very well refuted the charges but no justice came from 
the reactionary Government. Even the Labour Party 
extended no sympathy to the just cause of the people of 


. British Guiana. 


Dr. Jagan, who had great hopes-to receive justice 
at the hands of the British came to India to seek help. 
Here he pointed out that the best help the Indians could 
give them is to provide them with. monetary, legal and 
other ‘assistance. What counts’ more is the moral support 
that India is giving to them. As Dr. Jagan said, it is 
democracy that is on trial in Guiana, ‘for why should not 
the people be allowed to elect the persons they like ? 
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SEE OG 
Highlights of Unesco’s Activities in 1953 


Unesco’s activities, particularly in the fields 
of education and science , were considerably deve- - 
‘loped in 1953. Among the major -projects 
undertaken by ihe Organization this year were 
the following : : 


A European Organization for Nuclear Research, 
planned and organized by Unesco, came into being in 
1953. The purpose of this Crganization is to proceed 
with the construction of a modern laboratory for nuclear 
research, and to develop co-operation hetween existing 
laboratories in theoretical studies already in progress in. 
various countries. The research will be of a no-military 
character;- and the laboratory will also serve to train 
scientists in this field. 

The Convention ‘establishing the Organization on a. 
permanent basis was approved by the official represen- 
tatives of 12 Member States—Belgium, Denmark, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy. the 
Netherlands, .Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom and Yugoslatia—on Ist July, 1933. It has 
already been signed by 11 Member States and will enter 
into force when atified by 7- States, with a total 
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percentage contribution amounting to 75 per cent. The 
headquarters of the Organization will be near Geneva, 
Switzerland, where a site has been’ offered by the Swiss 
Government and unanimously accepted by the Member 
States. ' i 

An ‘Arab States Centre, designed to train. teachers 
in the techniques of fundamental education, opened in 
Sirs-el-Layyan (Egypt) early thig year. eft is the second 
such centre to be set up by Unesco as part of its world 
campaign against ignorance, poverty and disease, the 
first being at Patzcuaro (Mexico). Fifty “students” 
from Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia 
and Palestine Arab refugees are ‘béing trained in 
theoretical and practical work. A second course of 
about 50 students is due to start this month. 

The Centre is a- co-operative enterprise between 
Unesco, the Egyptian Government as well as the United 
Nations, WHO, FAO, and ILO, and-is aimed at training 


‘leaders for fundamental education in the Arab world, at 


producing educational material and carrying out a 
programme of research of rural problems in the Arab 
States. 


The Delhi Public Library, a pilot, project 
organized by the Government of India and Unesco, 
was greatly developed during 1953. 
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It served 70,000 mei, women arid children from all 
strata of lile each month and lent 1,000 books a day. The 
Library‘s film showings, diseussions, lectures and story 
hours for children drew several thousand people a month. 
Small collections of books were set up in literaty centres fis 
part of the Library’s programme for new Hteraies,.and since 
the beginning of 1953 a mobile unit carrying 3,000 volumes 
took service to oullying sectioñs of Delhi ‘and ñearby 
‘villages, During the past two years, the Library has 
served a Jotal of 1,370,278 persone arid issued 533,737 
hooks. This unustially Saar project is now eXerting 
a strohg influence on the development of public libraries 
in association with fundamental education throughout 
India and in other countries of the region. 


A seminar heid in July and August at Ibadan, 
Nigeria, on the development of public library services in 
Africa ‘considered the, professiona) training of librarians 
and the-organization both of stationary libraries and of 
a network of free public libraries 
equipped with mobile ‘units, 


Unesco has organized, in co-operation 
with Europeans labour groups, a 
number of tours for workers in our 
country to see and study the work and 
way of life of their counterparts in an- 
other. About 830 workers benefited 
from such visits in 1953, in addition to 
some 750 in 1952. 


A seminar on the production atid use 
_ of visual aids in fundamental education 
was held at Messina, Sicily, in August 
and September. It was the first world 
seminar of its kind and was designed 
to bring together the experiences of 
educators and technicians from all 
the continents and from international 
organizations actively concerned with 
fundamental — education. Twenty- 
eight countries and territories from 
all parts of the world were represen- 
ted. 


The recommendations made by the 
seminar were directed toward dis- 
covering thé errors as well as the 
virtues of materials already produced, 
and toward recommending steps to 
be taken to encourage creative deve- 
lopment in the future. Emphasis 
was placed on teaching methods and - 
on the adaptation of materials for 
use in areas other than .those in 
which they were originally produced. 

Teacher training ranked high in 
the list of priority projects carried 
out by Unesco in the Technical 
Assistance programme during 1953. 
It is the premananent solution “of an; 
important ` educational problem in: 
many countries and one of the pre- 
requisites of their development. 


In Libya, an educational and pro- 
duction centre was set up in Tripoli. 
Tt has become a well-integrated 
teachers’ college, a women’s teachers’ 
group including five units, a men’s 
college with two model primary schools 
attached, and a centre for the produc: 
tion of educational materials, 
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Teacher training is also one of the: major activities 
of the educational organization, mission sent by Unesco 
to Costa Rica. This project is ‘a comprehensive one, 
inchiding rural education, primary education, vocational 
education, teacher training, and school administration, 
with special reference io secondary education, After a 
survey of the general situation, two pilot. projects were 
carried out in the field of rural and fundamental! 


ediication. Teachers were trained in ihe techniques of 
rural education. ` 
Unesco’s efforts to help improve the living conditions 


of mankiid in the world’s arid and semi-arid zones, 
inaugurated in 1951 when the Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research was created, were intensified in 
1953. Every year the Comittee holds iwo mectings 

coñsiders research on one of the major aspects of Ae 
arid zones problems; aid the following year, dn 
international symposium on this subject is ‘held. The 
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‘subjects’ in 1951 and 1952 were hydrology and. plant 
ecology, while in 1953 it was energy sources. Meetings 
were held in May 1953 in Paris, and in November at 
Montpellier, France, in conjunction with an international 
symposium of plant ecology, organized by Unesco, with 
the participation’ of experts from 15 Member ' States. 
Reviews of -Research -on Arid Zone Hydrology was 
published in May, and a directory of institutions engaged 
in arid -zone research was- issued in November. The 


‘ Government of India invited Unesco to organize in India 
_ ty the autumn of 1954, a symposium on wind and solar 


4 


energy of the arid zones. l 

_ Åt the suggestion of the United Nations, and more 
specially, of the Commission on the Status of Women. 
Unesco carried out this year in a selected number of 
countries, a study on the political role of women, the 


way in which women play this role and the factors which. 


promote or hinder their participation in public life. It 


was decided, in agreement with the National Commissions - 


for Unesco in Norway. France, Yugoslavia. and the 


German Federal Republic to carry out intensive research’ 


in these four countries in which women have secured 
equal political rights at different stages in economic and 
social development. ` 

The study based upon information gathered from 
come 15 countries in all, casts light on sociological 
phenomena which had hardly been studied before, such 
as the influence of age, social and educational back- 
ground, rural or urban environment, ‘family ties. 
professional status, etc. on the political interest and 
participation of both men and women. 

An international] seminar on the contribution of the 
teaching of modern languages toward education for living 
in a world community was organized by Unesco at 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. in August 1953, and was attended 
by delegations from 18 Member States. 

Round table discussions were held on such topics as: 
-he cultural aspect of modern language teaching; language 


` teaching as aid to understanding foreign: peoples and 
. civilizations; psychological problems of language teaching 


end language learning ; the training of modern language 
teachers. In addition, there were 
specially urgent language prohlems confronting certain 
countries in Asia and certain territories in Africa, 
Problems of musical education were reviewed hy 
music teachers from all over the world at meetings in 
Belgium and Austria. The first studied all aspects: of 
music teaching and called for an international enauirv 
“nto musical education. The creation of an Tnternational 
Socielv for Music. Education was also decided. The 


. second meeting considered the exchange of pupils and 


“eachers, the foundation of secondary schools for musicians, 
and the establishment of an international comnetition 
far conservatory graduates. Conservatory directors 
agreed to form an international association. 

A. Unesco film. “World Without End” a one-hour 
study of the creative work undertaken by the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies in the social and 
economic fields, was directed for Unesco by Basil Wright 
and Paul Rotha. of the United Kingdom. Tt was shot in 
Thailand and Mexico, two countries which illustrate 
effectively the co-operation of national governments and 
international agencies in social and economic activities. 
The film was first released at the Edinburgh Festival in 
August 1953 where it received warm acclaim, and was 
then televised throughout the United Kingdom. French 
and Spanish versions are now ready, and arrancements 
E being made for distribution iñ all Unesco Member 
States. , i 
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BIOSTIL HORMONE CREAM: Genuine hormone 
treatment for restoring the freshness and firmness 
of youth to the aged, wrinkled skin. Women of 60 
regain complexion like women of 20, Indicated for 
wrinkles, lines, bagginess, bad colour, disfiguration, 
blemishes and skin disorders (acne, pimples, etc.) 
Rs, 5-8 per tube, 

SIMBOOGI HAIR LOTION: An unfailing hair-grower. 


Positively grows new hair and stops falling hair, 
dandruff, iching sealp, ete. Rs, 3-8 per bottle. SIM- 





,BOOGI HAIR OIL: A delightful ideal hair-dressing. 


and tonic for correction of various hair, scalp an 
brain troubles. Rs. 3-8 per bottle. = 


LUNEGON: The most ‘effective -nerve and ` brain 
sedative tonic, indicated for mental and nervous dis- 
orders. Immediately calms and soothes‘high mental 
and nervous tension. Contains no injurious, depressing | 
or habit-forming drugs. Rs. 4 per packet of 50; Re. 70 
per packet of 1000 tablets. (Hospital packing). 


DIBNIL: The most’effective oral remedy indicated in 
the treatment of, Diabetes Mellitus, Rs. 15 per packet. 


SILVITA: For. acidity, heart-burn, sour stomach, 
dyspepsia, wind and fullness after meals, ete. Re: 4: ` 


NOVUM: The most potent and effective ‘‘period 
regulator” for females, indicated in the treatment of 
Amenorrhoea. (Periodic Disorders}. Restores . the 
female periodic cycle surely, quickly, safely. NOVUM 
SIMPLEX, Rs. 12-8, NOVUM FORTE, Rs. 50; 
NOVUM SUPER CONCENTRATED, indicated only 
for menopausal trouble and oestrogenic hormone defi- 
ciency. Rs. 21, OIVITA : MUST BE TAKEN tonic 
with NOVUM to prevent side. reactions and hasten 
results. Rs. 19 per packet of 100; Rs. 4-12 per packet | 
of 25; Also available: 


INDULABO PASTE INJECTION TREATMENT for 
registered and Qualified Physicians only. Full parti- 
eulars sent on request to physicians only. 


PREGNO: An ideal, non-greasy and delicately per- 
fumed preparation for FAMILY LIMITATION. 
Ideally suited for the most fastidious woman. Rs. 9-8 
for complete outfit: Re, 7-8 for “Refill”. 


"HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED": 
312 pages, Daringly Illustrated, the most talked 
about practical book in the world "HEID NOT TO 
BE OBSCENE” in the Bombay Court. Copies requisi- 
tioned for Itdia Office (London) and British Museum 


Libraries. Available in English, Gujarati and Hindi 


for married persons only. Price Rs. 15 BEFORE 
ORDERING SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
EXPERT MEDICAL ADVICE: We have opened a 
“Clinical Dept.” under the direct supervision of quali- 
fied and. experienced physicians and surgeons. Expert, 
sincere and genuine advice and treatment given for all 
your SEX and FAMILY LIMITATION problems. 
Consult personally or write your case in detail (en: 
closing a stamped, self-addressed envelope) for: reply. 
‘ASK FOR FREE MEDICAL CIRCULAR 
of al! our products 


HERING & KENT | 


POST BOX 323 (M.R.C.). Opp. Lloyds Bank 
261/263, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 1.’Phone: 242972 
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Of the 73 Technical Assistance projects now being . was on an adequate level, but the students who were 
yperated in 33 countries, many are . concerned with trained needed guidance . in order to apply their 
fundamental education, technical education, special knowledge to industrial and other practial problems. 
educational services, scientific teaching, scientific research, Unesco sent experts in , mechanical engineering, civil 
scientific and technical documentation. -> engineering and. hydraulics. Equipment came from 
. " j TEPE EEE Unesco, the United Kingdom and Australia; through the 
An examp le of the assistance in t e ner Ol Colombo Plan from Point IV Programme; and from the 
science teaching is provided by the Indian Institute United States Technical Co-operation Administration. ` 
of Technology at Kharagpur. __Under-graduate. and postgraduate instruction in 
The teaching of theoretical science in India production technology was .given during the year. The 
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stitute eehiaved such good results that it fs to be incor- 
rated in the machinery set up for implementing the 
ve-Year Development Plan for India.—Unesco News. 


India’s Raw - Materials Aid 
Science and Industry 


In its International Section the American 
hemical Society Journal of June ‘8, 1953, 
ammarizes India’s efforts in the field of scientific 
nd industrial research as follows: 


India’s latest five-year plan for the -development -of 
jence and industry will affect every sector of ‘the 
yantry’s _economy-~agriculture, forestry, 
edicine, and, irdnstry. 
ade for completuuon of buildings and installation -of 
yuipment to enable the existing chain of 10 laboratories 
' turn. out the maximum’ of work, and three new 
‘search institutes, will be set. up. 
1d Electronic Research. Institute, 
ngineering Research Institute, and 
esearch Station - 
The Council’ of Scientific 
CSIR) which was established in 1942, has been active 
| the development of processes for producing essential 
‘ticles from indigenous materials. The function of the 
ational Jaboratories is to bring the, fruits of research 
ithin reach of medium and small-scale enterprises and’ 
iable them to reduce costs and improve the quality of 
roducts. The CSIR contributes to the advancement 

fundamental and applied research at a number of 
istitutions and schools and ‘makes surveys of ‘resources, 
‘ganizes symposia and conferences, and advises industry 
n specific problems. Among iis completed projects 
s the compilation and publication of The Wealth of 
dia, an encyclopedic record of Indian raw materials 
id industrial products, and the sponsoring of the 
onthly Jourtial of Indian Scientific and’ Industrial 
esearch, 

The National Physical Laboratory is planning 
‘search, in collaboration with the Bureau of Mines, on 
te properties of Indian mica from different areas. The 
ational Chemical. Laboratory is investigating the 
roduction of tobacco seed oil, extraction of nicotine 
om tobacco waste, development of kamla seed oil (as 
ibstitute for tung oil)- for use in paints and varnishes, 
nprovements in “the extraction of oils from oil seeds, 
rocesses for utilizing chlorine, manufacture of phosphatic 
artilizers, utilization of lime siudge from the Sindri 
ictory, sulfur production by- microbiological processes, 
iusité soda and. sulfuric acide from sodium sulfate, sulfur 
om magnesium sulfate, ecovery of gypsum from salt pans, 
id manufacture of “calcium Jactate, . p-aminosalicylic 
sid, paints, varnishes, and pigments. Fundamental 
search being carried out in all sbranches of 
hemistry. 

The main work of the National 
aboratory is on the beneficiation of ores. 
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proposed projects is the, recovery of manganese ore from | 


dumps; an ore dressing section has been organized, 
and the. manufacture of zirconium, titanium, 
studies of their alloys are- included in the laboratory’s 
magnesium and program, 

The Fuel Research Institute is making a physical and 
chemical survey of Indian coals. Work is also being 
done on the manufacture. of synthetic liquid fuels. 

Improvement of the Indian glass and ceramic indus- 
ties is the goal of the C entral Glass and Ceramic 
Research Institute, which is improving the quality- of 
glass containers and developing containers not locally 
madé at present. A survey of riw materials for the 
industry is in progress in co- operation with the 
Geological Survey. 

The Central Drug Research Teenie has compiled an 
Indian Pharmaceutical Codex as companjon volume to 
the ‘Indian Pharmaceutical list.* It’ is „undertaking a 
systematice cultivation of such flora. 

The Central Food Technological Reseach Institute 
assists in the solution of food problems by technological, 
as distinct from biological and agricultural methods. 


SAS ‘Tt is making a series of studies on the nutritive value 
and Industrial Research - 


of local foods and the possibilities of substitution of 
cereals by processed and fortified tubers. It is also 
surveying the dietary habits and deficiencies of people 
inhabiting different regions of the- subcontinent. The 
institute’s other lines of work embrace problems of various 
food processing industries, utilization of food and 
agricultural wastes, storage of cereals and -perishable 
foods, and preservation. of traits and vegetables. 

The -Central Leather Research Institute is making a 
study of indigenous. tanning materials and is also investi- 
gating materials like wattle bark which are. not 
produced in any significant quantity in India, 
improvement of tanning processes, and’ development of 
suitable leathers for specialized needs. 

The Central Building 
research on building materials and construction techniques 
Researches on standardization- 
of building components, utilization of raw materials, 
problems ‘of design and functional néeds of buildings, 
basic studies of structures, nature, and properties of 
clay minerals and soils are in progress? 

The Central Electrochemical Research eee has 
‘as ‘its aim an increase of the productive capacity anc 
efficiency of existing electrochemical enterprises and the 
fostering of new ones. The country has ample scope 
for manufacturing calcium ‘carbide, carbon’ bisulfide, 
potassium : permanganate, polassium chlorate, phosphorus 
and phosphatic fertilizers, alyrasives, and refractories. 

Most of the laboratories have pilot plant equipment 

financial provision for it. The Jahoratories and the 
research institutes are co-operating ‘with the Indian. 
Standards for various raw matérials and finished 
pieducts within their respective spheres. The govern- 
ment is aiding private industry in promoling research 
by making substantial contributions and offering’ special 
facilities—India Today. 3 z is 
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meeting held under the auspices of the Sangeet Natak Akadami at the Red Fort, 
President Dr. Rajendra Prasad ‘presents the Sanad to Ustad Alauddin Khan 





Aiv-Marshal Suhrata Mukheriee and Srimati Mukherjee 
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Peace in Our Time Q- Lod T F 

` Two Conferences are going on now, The- first . one, 
at Geneva, has under consideration. vital, questions that , 
affect the whole world, In- the main, , the. solutions 
depend on the acceptance. of one. or the other of the . 
two principal ideologies that tend to obtain complete 
sway over the world of. today. -In case there ig no 
unanimity of opinion there shall ngt. beany cessation - 
of warlike activities amongst ‘the. opposing -camps.. : 

The second Conference, ` at Colombo, 
roneerns five Asiatic nations; who. are anxious ‘to end 
the present. conflicts and to maintain- -peace in “Asia 
Jf the five only one, namely, Pakistan,: has ‘entered 
one of the camps of the challengers. It-is not yet clear 
as to how far she is committed to participate, that is 
to say, how far she would be obliged to proceed; in 
ase of World War II blazing Up, The -others have’ not 
a3 yet staked their fortunes „ON ‘either ‘side. d 

For Pakistan, the main stake.is Kashmir. World 
War, World Peace, all are secondary concerns. . She 
yelieves that if she can make the proverbially gullible . 
Yankee swallow the bait, she would be able to land 
<ashmir, by hook or by crook: 

Since the forces that are -in “control of the: United 
states are in a state of unstable equilibrium, Pakistan’s 
iopes. have become somewhat... brighter. ‘If. reason - and 
anity prevail at Washington,- then the .prospects would 
ye dimmer, As yet, the spokesmen of the United States, 
vith the exception of some gentlemen whose ignorance 
bout: matters Asiatic is about , as -profound , as their 
aith in the almighty H. bomb, have not completely 
verstepped the limits of diser etion, though. - - sufficient 
nistakes have been committed to endanger the stocks 
X$ goodwill that America had accumulated. _ 

American goodwill is at a discount principally 
ecause of the acceptance of the principle that Peace 
an only be obtianed by way of war. This was the 


principally. 
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' principle o on which. the text ‘of "“Qerinany and the next 
“war” was ‘drawn up. before World War. I. And this was 
the keystone’ of ‘the. Hoúse , that. Hitler built. 


-© “Dream ye of peaceful sway? 
- Let- them. drem- who dream may.” 
Iba Was- accepted as an axiomatic. ¢rith that the ii 


„count is by War. and War alone, Peace might follow 
if the: conqueror gso pleases! a 

It may -be challenged ‘that nations that have 
etal the democratic way of life, as the United 


‘States of America undoubtedly ‘has; could never accept 
‘such «a. totalitarian principle. We would’ then ask as to 
What has caused such a flood tide of derision and 
.worse,: aimed .at the ‘devoted . -héad:-of India, whose 
‘endeavours for th ig, cause of peace cannot be challenged 


excepting by rogties and morons? Highly ornate 
-American gentlemen, whose rank ‘and denomination 
lend weight’ io their. utterances ‘have’ made statements, 
in writing and. by Word. of. mouth, regarding India and 
her.statesmen, that even the village idiot’ in Hickville 
would be ashamed of, if he could -only reason. 

‘The’ H. bomb.seems to’ have brought some gleams 
‘of sanity ‘into ‘fhe ‘crania ‘of ‘those~ whose heads have 
not -been hewn out: of. solid ivory. But they seem to 
‘be as yet:in a minority, sa the West is concerned. ` 
‘And; therefore,, the.” way to ` World-Peace is being 
Sueli by vanka nDo ier, while the tempo of 
E ‘armament ‘race. keeps ‘mounting! 

: Tt is argied—and; we admit; quite: correctly—that 
in a world full of international suspicion and jealousy, 
the. only- safeguard: ‘against. armed “aggression is the 


assemblage of amis ‘And men, equal-or superior as a 
fighting ‘force ‘to..the disturba ‘of “peace. 


But does it 
follow, as a logical corollary, that men of peace; who 
believe in peace and goodwill being potent weapons, 
must be forced to become camp-followers of the men- 
of-war under threat of dire consequences? If the 
democracies persist in this stéte of mentality, nothing 


will-come out_of Geneva. M. Vyshinsky put the matter 
in a nfitshell during the U.. LN, . Disarmament, Com: 
mission debaté “on April 19: j 

“How can you expect any suecessful work if we 
cannot reach an understanding on such 4 simple, 
elementary question as the membership of the sub- 
committee?” he asked. 

Attempts to brush aside India and Crechosiovakia 
because they were not members of the Disarmament 
` Commission were doomed to failure, he said. 3 

The world knew of the efforts 
Government, for the reduction of armaments and the 
p¥ohibition of nuclear weapons. Attempts to keep 
India out-of ‘the sub-committee ware more odd today 
since Mr. Nehru had made his statement this month 
concerning. the. hydrogen -bomb.’ a aai pt 

“In that statement Mr. Nehru stressed that te 


whole world was profoundly concerned about the con- , 
sequencés of ‘the use of such weapons, but said. that 


mere concern was insufficient and mankind must 
awaken to reality. On that basis Mr. Nehru said he 
“felt it essential to prohibit atomic wedipons.” 

Mr. Nehru had taken the initiative publicly- before 
the whole world.to give voice to the concern felt by 
the Indian and other peoples. The reply to him was: 
‘We will take it up. but without your participation. 
If you participate, it will be from the back benches 
and not as a member of the-sub-committee with equal 
rights.” ; 

M:.Vyshinsky sked whether it was P that 
tbe Indian Government had nothing of value. to aS 
to the sub-committee, 

In his ‘statement Mr. Nehru had made a E 
of .concrete proposals which one had the right to 
«reject: ore i 

. “After all, India.is a member of the Common- 
wealth, I may recall,” M. Vyshinsky. said. “It'is not 
our satellite if it is anybody’s satellite, It is a great; 
country. But, if it is Jinked to anybody at all, it is 
Iitked to the British Commonwealth.” 

Turning to Sir Pierson Dixon he asked, “Why do 
‘you object to one of your own family? Because I 
suppose these Indian proposals have left a taste in 
your mouth. In the circumstances, this refusal ‘to 
include India’ in the sub-committee is odd and para- 
‘doxical indeed.” 

Inclusion of “People’s China, India and Czecho- 
slovakia woulc “yield positive results,” M. Vyshinsky 
said. l 

if the sub-committee discussions wore. confined to 
the narrow framework of the British “proposal, dis- 
armament ‘discussions would be “foredoomed:to last 
year’s sterility,’ he added, 


~.. It-is useless, .at-this stage; to analyse tie factors 


and the consequences of. this megalomania. What we 
had better consider i$ what path we should follow. 
Colombo will not “produce much in the way of a 


of the Indian 


_ meander 


from utter ruin, there must be a full-scale’ enquiry. 
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‘guatantee ‘of péfice. And, further, we have, to consider 
the moves. of Pakistan. 4 

“Pakistan is not yet a mature and. stable. State, as 
the colossal defeat of the Muslim League in East 
Pakistan has proved. We have met Americans and’ 


Britons, who are supposed to be trained observers, who 


were. unable even to pronounce Judgement on the 


results. Even the lady who writes in-.the Economist 


and the Manchester Guardian on matters relating to 


‘Pakistan, who is regarded as being singularly well- 


informed and astute, has had to base her summing up 
of the results on wrong assumptions relating to the 
past, and have recourse to sheer frothy ` vagueness 
where the future is concerned.. The fhet is that they 
took Karachi’s word for granted: ‘Yegarding East Paki- 
stan, and now they find that „Karachi. was as ignorant 
as they, about what was brewing in East Pakistan. 
The Moslem .League is in power at Karachi, and 
the Moslem League has seen the writing on the wall. 
The King of Saudi Arabia did not send his. private 
royal plane for Maulvi Fazliil Hug to. exchange greet- 
ings only. He must have sensed. the. anxiety and strain, 
in the ranks’ of the Moslem League. ‘Government, -as a 


“consequence ‘of -the catastrophe in East Pakistan.: 


Be that whatever ‘it may be, the Moslem. League 


‘cannot ignore the portents. Being of -the ‘same: opinion 


as Omar Khayyam, regarding -the futility of piety and 
wit against the finger that writes on the wall, it has 
to have récourse to other- and'more strong ‘nieasures. 
And’ what better than the shouting: of jehad against 
peace-loving “Bharat”? We must' remember that. -the 
Moslem League is against the wal,- and we must 
remember the inter pretation to the U. S. Pact: given 
by Mr. Mohamed AH at ‘the outset. We must b 
prepared for sinister consequences, and ook to-' ow 
defences, 
Visva-Bharatt at Cross-roads - 

‘ The Vigil for April ‘17 contained an editorial unde 
the above caption. We reproduce it in extenso betaus 
the writer is an old alumnus who, although not directly 
connected with the Visva-Bharati, keeps a close “an 
keen contact with the affairs of his Alma’ Mater. 

Since that editorial was written lots.of intrigue an 
string-pulling—which in New Delhi means rank flattery 
—has been done, and at the time of our going t 
press, it has beén announced ‘that the intriguers hav 
won the day in the mater of the Pee of ‘th 
Upacharya, 

Pandit Nehru has ig of worries and distra 
tions for sure, and we would not in'the least minimiz 
them. But that does not alter the fact that the Visv 
Bharati. has been Jet-down by him, by allowing it t 
into’the foul mire resulting: out of th 
myriad sins of omission and: commission ‘of the u 
worthy successors of Rabindranath. l 

If Rabindranath’s Visva-Bharati 






















is to -be save 


There can be no question about that. The-only alter- 
native is to close this farce of a “Central University” 
and to hand over the relics to the 
Survey. There is no other way for Pandit Nehru if he 
wants to keep his conscience clear, The -Vigil said: 


“Tt is nearly three years since the Act to declare 
Visva-Bharati ‘to be an institution of national importance 
ind to provide for its functioning as a unitary, teaching 
md residential university’ was passed by Parliament. The 
Act came into force almost immediately—to be exact, on 
May 1th, 1951. The conferment on Tagore’s institution 
it Santiniketan of the somewhat mixed blessing of the 
tatus of a ‘Central university’ was welcomed specially 
yecause it implied the Stite’s acceptance of an obvious 
esponsibility. We refer to the fact that Visva-Bharati 
iad been in sore need of financial support. ` -Not that 
his was its only need. Since Gurudev’ s death the 
nstituiion has shown signs of strain—part of it inevitable 
—in the sphere of the spirit also. However, it was 
‘onsidered that the most urgent problem was to keep 
ody and soul together and even those who did not quite 
ike the institution’s change of status hoped that with the 
elp now assured of grants from the Centre and under 
he guidance of the Education Ministry its affairs would 
oon be stabilised though, maybe, ata lower level from 
he standpoint of inspiration... 


“That hope seems not to have been realized yet. On 
he other hand, the reports current about the state of 
ffairs inside Visva-Bharati are far from reassuring. The 
xistence of internal trouble was reflected in the recent 
ress reports about the dispute over the holding of the’ 
Iniversity’s first annual Court meeting. Conflict at present 
ppears to centre principally round ‘the question of the 
ppointment of a new Upacharya (Vice-Chanceller) . but 
f course, that serves only as a focal point for the mani- 


estation of the malady which must. have a deeper and | 


rider basis. l 

- “Phe -panel of names which was ao by the 
‘arma-Samiti (Executive Council), for the purpose of 
ie appointment of a new 
ssignation -of Sri Rathindranath Tagore was rooted 
1 a controversy which has dragged on- ever since. 


` “The nation has a great spiritual stake in Visva- 
harati and in how its cultural and ‘educational idea’s 
‘e being served. Having turned Visva~Bharati into a 
entral university’ 
as in a special way made itself accountable to ‘the’ 
suntry for the institution’s welfare. So far as it lies in 
s power the Government should see to it that the 
niversity does not lose itself in a morass of moral 
pathy and academic ‘inertia “engendered by partisan 
SS Visva-Bharati can be said to be at cross-roada 


- Undoubtedly a great deal depends on who’ takes” 
large of it:as Vice-Chancellor for-the next six’ years. i 
“But before a new Vice-Chancellor is appointed it wilt- 


Io * NOTES = 


Archacologiaal. 


Vice-Chancellor after the: 


and having: thereby assumed a` 
artain amount of control over its affairs, the Government ' 
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be better if an ‘unprejudiced authoritative assessment of 
the University’s internal state of -affairs is.made.e There 
may bea number of points of dispute awaiting decision, 
by the higher authoritics but the questions not of- deciding 
about the validity of this or that: particular - proceeding. 
What is needed is a more comprehensive inquiry, ‘covering, 
if possible, the whole period since the Visva-Bharati- Act’ 
came into operation. It need not, however, be a prolong- 
ed affair.. Rather it should be completed quickly, taking 
into cognizance only vitally important matters of whick 
there must be quite a few calling for a probe. Under 
Sec. 10(2) of the Act, the Paridarsaka (Visitor), which’ 
position is held, ex-officio by the President - of India, 

can cause such an inquiry to be made. 

“At this stage some reference has to be made io 
the position of the Acharya (Chancellor) of Visva-Bha- 
rati. This position ig now held by Sri Nehru, not in. 
any ex-officio capacity but in his personal capacity: and 
by choice, His as well ‘as others: Sri Nehru as Chancellor 
is the ‘Head of the University.’ “We cean hardly“ 
imagine that he likes the way in which the affairs of- 
Visva-Bharati have been handled, at least in some 
matters. But it becomes a very serious thing if he 
disapproves but, remaining Chancellor, does not act. 

“In the present case, for example, would it not be 
somewhat awkward for the Education Ministry to 
advise the President in favour of ordering an inquiry 
into the affairs of an institution ‘of: which the “Prime 
Minister was the. ‘Head’? Because superficially, this 
might be construed by sme- as a slur - ‘on. his 
Chancellorship? But Jet no one think for a moment 
that we are suggesting that the Prime Minister should 
resign from the office of the Acharya of. Visva-Bharati 
in order to enable.the Education Ministry to deal with 
that institution correctly. No such resignation is 
necessary. On the oher hand, an inquiry with the 
concurrence of the Chancellor will be quite right in the 
present | circumstances. We have brotight in this point 
only to draw attention to certain risks which a busy 
man in Sri Nehrw’s position ‘may nor always be conscious 
of or have time. to ponder over.” 


Decontrot of Food-grains 


One of the greatest of all evils brought in by the 


‘last World War would have a period: put to it, if the’ 


hopes ‘expressed in the 


true at last: 
“Bombay, April 13: Mr, Kidwai, Union Minister ' 


for Food, said here today that he hoped to lift the 
remaining controls’ on food-grains if the food position s 
continued to be satisfactory, as at, present. 

l Speaking’ at a reception im his honour by various 
trade ‘associations in the- city at which Mr. Purushot- 
tamdas ‘Thakurdas, the’ leading; industrialist, presided, 
Mr. Kidwai said that the main problem was the qùes- 
tion ‘of movement of -food-grains from place to place. 


' following news-item come 
© 
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He hoped that the transport problem would be solved 
soon, faeilitating the easier movement of food-grains 
to various parts of the country. The decontvol policy 
was in line with popular demand and its success 
-depended on publie co-operation, 

_ “At the time he took office, statistics showed that 
rice’ was in short supply. ‘But’ now,’ Mr. Kidwai said, 
“rice is plentifully available. India has produced enough 
for all. In’ Assam, there is a substantial quantity of 
rice but the State Government told me that it could 
not be. disposed of in view of lower prices in the 
market,’ 


-- “The Minister, who has been advising people to 


ay as mech rice.as possible, said that the success of 
the Government's food policy was due- mainly to 
popular suppart.” 


National. Plan Loan 

This new loan is-not only a test of our financial 
strength, but is also a test as to whether we deserve 
the fruits. of freedom: Those of us who expect the 


Government to bring in the millenium free of charge, 


will no doubt scoff at the idea in their petty and 
inhibited way, but ta all others it should mean a 
chance for the proving of their spirit of freedom and 
self-reliance. . 


The Press announcement was as follows: E 
“New Delhi, April 12: The Government of India ` 


have announced the issue of a new loan which will 
remain opeh for subscription, until further notice. 

“The loan will bear interest at 83% per 
annum and will be repaid on April 19, 1964. The 
loan will be issued at Rs. 98-8 per Rs. 100 nominal 
from April 19 to April 24, and thereafter at 
increasing by nine pies per cent per week, says a 
Press Note issued by the Ministry of Finance. 

“Mr. Nehru in an appeal to the nation says: 
“Both: the Central and State Governments issue 
.loans from time to time. 
National Plan Loan, however, is something different 
and very special. It is a national loan and it covers 
both the Central Government and’ the States. Ib is 
a loan especially meant. for development ‘purposes 
and for the fulfilment of the National Plan. 

“This loan is addressed to everyone in India. 
is an invitation to all of us to join in this mighty 
adventure of building up new India. It is a way of 
showing that we shall stand on our own feet and not 
allow ourselves to be uprooted by the strong winds 
that might blow in upon us from any quarter. The 
strength of a nation -ultimately depends on its econo- 
mic and industrial development bringing not only 
greater production but greater employment. AH else 
flow from this, We are firmly resolved to- build up 


It 


our nation and make India united, strong and pros, ; 


perous, with friendship to all and malice to none. 
“The institutional investors, like banks and insu- 


prices 


- (i) company promotion and formation of capital structure 


The present issue of the 


z previous ‘consent of experts should be obtained before 
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rance companies and others, must, of. course, give 
their massive support to this loan. But this is essen- 
tially a popular loan. going down to the humblest 
amongst us, who should bear as much. a anane m 
this great adventure as anyone else. 

“The world is full of talk and oepami for 
war, and the latest symbol of this world of ours has- 
become the hydrogen bomb. Do we succumb to this? 
tremendously powerful symbol of evil and destruc- 
tion? Or do we decide to stand on our own feet and 
be true to our own principles and’ cultural inheri- 
tence? That is the question which each onc of 
us has to put to himself and find an answer. 

“The answer is clear, hut thae answer. has no 
meaning unless if is translated into terms of action, 
of building up India with all the resources that we 
possess, of money, ‘of human intelligence and labour, 
and of the will for a great, united and co-operative — 
effort. | 

“We have much to do. But here, in this- National 
Plan Loan, there is an opportunity for all of us tog 
do something. I trust, therefore, that our people, 
whoever and wherever they might be, in State or 
district or teshil, or village, official or non-official, and 
to whatever group or creed or party they. might be- 
long, will associate themselves in this Joan and thus 
give their answer to the challenge of the time.” 


The New Companies Bill 
The House of People has not finished the dis- 
cussions on this bill at the time of going to press. 
We can only give thé significant points in Sri Desh- 
mukh’s speech inthis note. 
Dealing ‘with the main provisions of the Bill, ie 
Finance -Minister said they related to six main aspects: 














of a company; (ii) company meetings and procedure ; 
(iii) présentation of company accounts and their auditing 
and powers and duties of auditors: (iv) inspection. and 
investigation: of the affairs of a company; (v) formation 
of board of directors, their powers and duties; and (vi) 
terms and conditions of appointment of managing agents, 
their powers and duties. 

In regard to company peernsibin: and AR of 
capital. structure, the provisions of the Bill, he said, made 
considerable changes-in the matter of prospectus, allotment 
of shares, terms and conditions of floating a company 
and the share structure of a company. The main, 
changes. concerning prospectus were contained in clauses 
50 to 59 and the second schedule of the Bill, he. said. . 

This schedule replaces the present Sec 93 of the 
Companies Act and clearly enlarges the particulars that 
would have to be disclosed in future by a company’s 
prospectus. For example, the Bill requires that the 


their views can be reproduced i in a Ee peospechis; issued to 
the public. ` 


' 
Poe chew ek ok ? -ih 
3; 
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- In the case of a company managed. by managing 
agents, the subscribed capital of the managing agents 


should be disclosed. Disclosure was also required of. 
might have- 


material contracts 
entered or proposed ` 

company. ; 
. As regards the allotment of shares, the Minister said, 
a number of provisions had been made which have been 
designed to improve the machinery of a new issue 
' market. They include the form and manner in. which 
applications for shares should be made and also contain 
regulations of conditions concerning promoters and under- 
writers. This’ was meant to emphasize on the directors 
others concétned with the promotion of a company a 
much higher degree of vigilance, and to place the inves- 
tors in a much better position to assess the intrinsic worth 
of the issue. 

The most important changes relating to dan 
structure were contained, he said, in Clauses 79 to 82. 
They provided that in future, share or capital could be 
only of two kinds—equity and preference. Voting rights 
should ordinarily be confined only to holders of the former 
type. These proportionate voting rights were sought to 
be eliminated excepting in cases where they were consi- 
dered necessary in public interest by the Central Govern- 
ment, he added. 

Provisions regarding company meetings and proce- 
dure were contained in clauses 158 to 189. ‘ According 
to them the time, date and manner in which general 
meetings should be called and conducted in future were 
set cut more precisely. ` The Bill he said, attempted to 
remove extraneous obstructions and tried to “hold the 
balance even between company promoters share- 


holders.” 


. Dealing with the question of company accounts and 
audits, he said that here again the principle of disclosure 
was applied in the presentation of balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts, so that all additional items which 
were essential for shareholders in judging the true. fmancial 
position of the company were disclosed. Unlike the U.K. 
Act, he said, the Indian Acts had always prescribed stand- 
ard forms of balance sheets. ‘A revised form of balance 
sheets was set out in Schedule 6 and the new requireMents 
in the profit and loss accounts were enumerated at 
length in the second part of the Schedule. 

The Company Law Committee’s recommendations on 
the subject were based largely on` the advice of the 
accountancy profession, Mr. Deshmukh . said.. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of .the telp received not only 
from the committee, but. also from the 
of the Government and the accountancy profession. 
These provisions. were calculaed to promote sound 
financial practice by joint stock companies and auso 
to . ensure a higher standard of -auditing -and 
accountancy. . , TE 

Referzing to the “provisions concetning appointment, 


aa 
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to enter 


company- promter 
into on behalf of the 
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officers - 


- 


‘tracts, sales and purchase. 
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qualifications, duties and „powers, of auditors, the Finance 
Minister said these were. designed to ensure the independ- 
ence and integrity of auditors and to create conditions 
under which audiiors would be able to discharge their 
statutory functions without fear or favour. 

-The Finance Minister said that another controversial 
matter related to- provisions on. managing agency. These 
provisions. were, designed. to ensure (i) . constitution, of. 
independent boards of directors consisting of represen- 
tatives of management. and. shareholders without domina- 
tion of the former over the latter, (ii) selecion of directors 
who could devote sufficient time and thought to the affairs 
of the. company, (iii) adequate control of directors over 
the managing agents where day to day management of 
the company was in the hands of the jatter, and (iv) pre- 
vention of the misuse by directors of powers which they 
were entitled to exercise on behalf of the company. 

Past experience had shown, he said,-that some con- 
troi was needed over the exercise of power by the 
directors including powers to make-loans, enter into 
contracts, sell or lease company properties, remit or 
extend the date of repayment of debts and borrow on - 
behalf of the company. i 

“The House was not unaware, Mr. Deshmukh remark- 
ed, that some of these provisions had already given rise to 
acute controversy. It had been argued on behalf of 
managements that the provisions unduly restricted their 
initiative and enterprize and would in the long run prove 
determental to the companies themselves. r 

“I shall have the support of the House- in saying 
that nothing is further irom the thought of anyone here 
than to impose unnecessary restrictions ón bonafide 
business,” he said. “Our proposals in this subject are 
not: to Winger sound and honest managing agents of a. 
company.” i 

Mr. Deshmukh then referred to the provisions relat- 
ing to the terms and conditions of appointment of manag- 
ing agents, their remuneration, powers of managing 
agents vis-a-vis directors. and powers and duties of 
managing agents, in regard to borrowings, loans, con- 
The object of the proposed 
regulations, he said, was “to prevent the widespread abuse 
of the. powers conferred on Managing agents on these 
subjects which took place all over the country, more 
particularly since the commencement of the war.” 

“The Government is in agreement -with the unani- 
mous view of. the Company Law Committee that, under 
the present economic structure. of the country, the manag- 
ing agency ‘system will continue to have its ‘use for some 
time to come, and that, cleansed of the abuses and 
malpractices wbich- have disfigured its working in the 
wecent past, the system may yet prove to be a potent 
instrument for iapping the springs of private enterprize. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the system 
should be purged of the evils which have crept into it as 
early as -possible.” 


es 
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I ndia s Adverse Trade Balance 


Since the end of the Second World War, parti- 
cularly after the partition, chronic deficits have become 
a normal feature in India’s foreign trade (excepting 
the year 1950). Although the trend of India’s foreign 
trade in 1953 reflects a definitely improved: position 
in certain respects as compared with the trends -in..1951 
and 1952, the year exided with an adverse trade balance. 
Due to the Korean ‘war boom in 1951 and 1952, _ the 
pattern of our foreign trade had to pass through some 
abnormal features resulting in the sharp.rise in the 
prices of imported articles like raw cotton, raw jute, 
food-grains, etc. During the last year a certain degree 
of stability set in the structure of our foreign trade 
and as a result there was a sizeable decline in India’s 
adverse trade balance. The year 1953 witnessed the 
impressive rise in the exports of tea and also higher 
foreign demand for our jute manufactures and textiles. 
Imports declined ‘considerably on account of higher 
production of food-grains, raw cotton, etc. | 


In 1963, India’s total imports by sea, land and-air 
amounted to Rs. 566 crores, as- compared With 
Rs. 801.24 crores in 1952, the decline being 30 per cent. 
The total value of exports was Rs. 528.63 crores, as 
against Rs. 619.05 crores in 1952, the fall. being 14:5 
per cent, The. adverse trade balance. amounted -to 
Rs. 37.89 crores in 1953, as compared with Rs.. 182.19. 
crores in the preceding year. Taking into account the 
increased compensatory official financing by way of the 
US economic aid, loans from the World Bank, the 
Colombo Plan, etc.;~the overall balance of payments 
position was‘in favour of India in 1953. 


Imports: There was a substantial decline in the 
import of-food-grains from Rs. 202.68 crores in 1952 
to Rs. 72.27 crores in 1953. Of this amount, imports 
oi. wheat and rice accounted for Rs. 52.82 crores and 
Rs. 14.74 crores respectively. - Imports of jowar and 
bajra also declined appreciably from Rs. 27.56 crores 
in 1952 to Rs; 4.71 crores in- 1953. In regard to spices, 
while the quantum declined markedly from 9.06. lakh 
ewts. to 7.69 lakh cwts., the value. recorded a. small rise 
from Rs. 5.08 crores to Rs. 5.37 crores. 


In the raw material group, imports of raw. cotton 


in 1953 showed a marked fall at Rs. 49:86 -crores, as 
compared with Rs.. 115.44 crores in 1952. The actuak 
quantum: of imports stood at 1.08 lakh tons, as.com- 


pared. with 2.05 lakh tons.in the preceding year. There: 


was a steady rise in the import of mineral oils, the 


figure for 1953 being Rs. 86 crores, as compared, with. 


Rs. 84.85 crores in 1952 and Rs. 71.53 crores in. 1951: 
A substantial portion of these oils consisted of petro- 


leum and lubricating oils for industrial purposes. Raw. 


jute imports declined from Rs. 23.50 crores’ in 1952 to 
Rs. 14.40 crores in 1953, the respective volume ‘being 
2.64 lakh tons and 2.34 lakh tons.. 


In the manufactures group, imports of inachinery’ 
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and millwork, including belting, came down to Rs. 87.04 
crores, a8 against Rs, 94.60 crores in the preceding 
year, and Rs. 109.86 crores in 1951. The 1951 figure 
is the highest in the, history of India’s machinery 
imports. An important factor for the decline in imports 
is the steady expansion of domestic engineering indus- 
tries, some of which have started - manufacturing 2 
number of capital goods. But the decline is mainly 
attributable to a slowed down pace of private invest- 
ment and the lack of free flow of risk capital to indus- 
tries. Imports of instruments and appliances mov ed up 
from Rs. 21.75 crores in 1952 to Rs. 22.87 crores ‘in 
1953. Metal imports stood at Rs. 38.82 crores, as com- 
pared with Rs. 44.96 crores in 1952. In this section, 
the import of tron and steel accounted for Rs. 23 crores 
and the.non-ferrous metals for Rs. 12.63 crores in 1953. 
The total volume of metal imports in 1953 amounted 
to 2.79 lakh tons as against 2.67 lakh tons in the pre- 
vious year. The import of chemicals and drugs declined 
from Rs. 30.52 crores in 1952 to Rs. 24.38 crores in 
1953. Imports of dyes and colours rose from Rs. 12.48 
crores In 1952 to Rs. 15.83 crores, The 
electrical goods was. somewhat higher at Rs. 14.96 
crores in 1953, as compared with Rs. 12.92 crores in the 
preceding year, , 


The import of ar 'tificial yarn sharply ` rose _ LIA 
Rs. 7.07-crores in 1952 to Rs. 11.39 crores in 1953. Raw 
wool and tops moved up from Rs. 4.86 crores to Rs. 7.92 


crores, the volume of imports in 1953 being 14.6 million 
~lbs. as compared with 10.1 million Ibs. in 1952, Imports 
recorded, .a- 


of motor cars.and motor omnibuses 
slight decline from Rs. 6/91 crores to Rs. 5.59 crores, 
the. respective numbers being 10,645 and 9,445: News- 
print imports showed an increase from Rs. 4.65 crores 
to Rs. 5.09 crores, the respective volume of imports 
being 9.16 lakh cwts. and 18.65 lakh cwts. The value 
of paper imports, 
from Rs. 6.19 crores in 1952 to Rs. 6.06 crores in 1953, 


but the volume of imports rose from 8.20 lakh cwts, 
to 12.19 lakh cwts. The réason being thit the price. of 


imported paper recorded a decline in 1933. The import 
of cycle and cycle parts stood at Rs. 1.90 crores,, as 
against Rs. 3.87 crores in 1952. 
manufactures decreased. from Rs. .5.38 
Rs. 3,32 crores, and the import of. manures increased 
from Rs. 2.88 crores to’ Rs. 3.71 crores, 


Expor is: Tea, exports .in 1953. set up a new ‘record 
in. value and.volime, the respective figures- being 
Rs. 108.12 crores and 
with the 1952 figures of Rs. 80.80 crores and 413 million 
Ibs. Although the value ~of cotton .exports declined 
from Rs. 64.31 crores in 1952 to Rs. 56.39 crores .in 


1953, the volume rose from 598 million: yards :to 658: 
million yards, The exports of jute manufactures: de- 
clined in value from Rs. 162.85 crores in 1952 ‘to: 


Rs. 110.63 crores in 1935, mainly on account of'fall in 


tm. 


import of: 


excluding newsprint, slightly declined. 


Imports of cotton 
crores `` to. 


502 million lbs., .as compared: 


a E 
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prices and the reduction in export duty. But the 
volume of jute goods exports rose slightly from 7.37 
lakh tons to 7.48-lakh tons. Exports of coir yarn. and 
manufactures were higher at Rs. 7.89 crores, as com- 
pared with Rs. 7.36- crores. in 1952. 

In the food and drink group, exports of ~ cashew 
‘kernels in 1953 improved from 26,000 tons in 1952, to 
-28,000 tons.’ The value of the exports, however, declined 
‘from Rs. 12.12 crores to Rs. 11.88 crores: In recent 
-years black pepper -has become an important dollar 
earner for India. But on account of a decline in prices, 
-the value of pepper exports In 1953 was lower at 13.18 
-crores as against 18 erores in 1952. The volumes of 
exports also declined from 2.64 lakh cwts. to-2.29 lakh 
ewts, There was a sharp decline in the export. of 
-tobacco from Rs, 18.81 crores. to Rs. 12.30 crores in 
1953, and. the volume of exports also came down from 
96 million Ibs. to 73 million lbs. Exports of raw cotton 
-came down from Rs. 15.12 crores in 1952 to Rs. 11.00 
erores in 1953, Lac and mica exports in 1953 stood at 
Rs, 6.82 crores and Rs. 8.48 crores, as against Rs. 8:39 
crores and Rs. 9.59 crores, respectively, in 1952. There 
was a sharp fall in coal exports from Rs. 10.92 crores 
‘in 1952 to Rs. 7.64 crores in 1953—the respective 
quantum being 30.63 lakh tons and 20.98 lakh tons. 
Manganese exports moved up. from Rs. 21.63 crores 
-to Rs. 25.70 crores. 

Oilseeds, whidch”-oceupy an important place in the 
export trade of India, have been steadily losing the 


export markets. There was practically no export’ of. 


linseed and castorseed in 1953, and the export of 
groundnut kernels came down from about 10 lakh tons 
Jn the pre-war. period to just 10,000 tons m 1953. In 
1943, exports of groundnut oil declined from Rs. 9.75 
crores to Rs. 2.47 crores, linseed oil from Rs. 6. 
crores to Rs. 1.09 crores and castor oil from’ Rs. 7 
crores to Rs, 4.98 crores. Exports of raw hides ee 
skins stood at Rs. 5.88 crores in’ 1953, as against 
‘Rs. 5.85° crores in the preceding year. Exports of 
tanned hides and skins showed a great improvement 
from Rs. 19.41 crores to Rs. 12.46 crores. 

Regional Distribution of Trade: Indian imports 
from the UK in 1953 amounted to Rs. 140.43 crores, 
.ag against Rs. 148.97 crorés in the previous year, 
Imports from the USA sharply declined from Rs. 272.66 
crores in 1952 to Rs. 89.52 crores in 1953. The sharp 
recession in the value of food-grains and raw cotton 
mainly aceount for this decline in the value of imports 
from the USA. Imports from Pakistan came down 
from Rs. 29.14 crores in 1952 to Rs. 19.48 crores during 
the year under review. Imports from Australia rose up 
from Rs. 15.10 crores to Rs. 26.56 crores. During the 
year 1953, Italy expanded her exports to India from 
- Rs. 11.46 crores to Rs. 20.90 crores. Imports from 
West Germany moved up from Rs. 24:19 crores to 
Rs. 28.79 crores. Imports from Japan declined sharply ` 
from Rs. 19.51 crores to Rs. 12.46 crores. 
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- In the’ export trade of India, the UK and the 


USA continue to be the main customers, Imdian exports 


to. the UK. and’ the USA im 1953 stood at Rs, 148.14 
crores and Rs. 95.03 crores, as against Rs. 125.7 
crores and Rs. 116.49 crores, respectively, in the pre- 
vious year. Exports to Pakistan sharply- came down 
from ‘Rs. 47.35 crores to Rs. 7.86 crores and those to 
Ausiralia from Rs. 23.45 crores to Rs. 15.97 crores. 


Exports to West Germany, Italy and France were 


valued at Rs. 10.37 crores, Rs. 5.37 crores and Rs. 5.34 
crores, respectively. Exports to Burma were lower at 
Re. 20.45 crores, a8 against Rs. 23.49 crores in 1952. 


Finances of the Railways 


The 1949 Railway Convention is going to be reviewed 
by a committee of the two Houses of- Parliament, with 
particular reference to the contribution of the railways to 
general revenues. The committee will shortly be appoin- 
ted by the Government of India, with the Railway Minister 
as the Chairman. The Railway Convention. Committee 
of 1949 made the recommendation that the Convention 
should be reviewed after a period of five years. The 
main features of the 1949 Convention were as follows: 

(1) The separation of the railway finance from 
general finance should continue, but the general taxpayer 
should have the status of a sole shareholder of the rail- 
way undertaking; entitled to a guaranteed dividend of 4 
per cent on the loan capital invested in the undertaking. 

(2) A Railway Development Fund should be consti- 
tuted for the purpose: of° financing expenditure on 
passenger amenities, labour welfare and projects which 
are necessary but unremunerative at the time of construc- 
tion. . 

Since the 1924 Railway Convention, the trend has 
been towards the separation of the railway finance from 
the general finance. Under this Convention, however, the 
day-to-day financial transactions of the railways, such as 
the framing of the rules of allocation of expenditure, etc, 
were controlled by the general finance. The 1949 Con- 
vention conferred a langer degree of freedom on the 
railway finance by empowering it to regulate its day-to- 
day financial transactions. But it did not. bring about 
a real separation of the railway finance from the general 
finance. ‘Although two distinct accounts are maintained, 
there is no separation of.the ways and means parts of these 
two finances of the Government. The reserve fund of 
the railways are deposited with the general finance which 
acts as the banker to the railways. The general financce 
is thus free to use the reserves of the railways for its 
ways and means financing and as a result the railways 
are handicapped in using their balances to meet their 
own requirements. 

Another important development in this connection is 
that there has been a steady decline in he railway sur- 
gone up. During 1952 and 1953, the railway surplus 
pluses, while the contributions to general finances have 
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came down from Rs. 28.34 crores to Rs.- 13.19 crores, 
and the surplus is estimated at Rs. 5.14 crores for the 
- budget year 11953-54. But the dividend payable to the 
general finance has been steadily rising. In 1951-52, 
the dividend paid by the railways to the general finance 
stood at Rs. 33.41 crores, in 1952-53, it was Rs. 33.99 
crores, in, 1953-54, it rose up to Rs. 34.46 crores. and 
for the financial year 1954-55 it is estimated at Rs. 
35.50 crores. ‘The increase in, capitalat-charge of the 
railways is responsible for this upward trend in the 
railways’ contribution to the general finance. In 1951-52, 
the capital-at-charge stood at Rs. 850.11 crores; it moved 
up to Rs. 857.38 crores in 1952-53 and to Rs. 875.16 
crores in 1953-54. It is estimated to stand at Rs. 
909.99 crores by the end of the current financial year. 

With the falling surpluses, the railways now find it 
difficult even to make steady contributions to the 
Railway Development Fund. By the beginning of 
1951-52, the balance of the Fund stood at Rs. 19. 44 
crores. During the first two years of the Plan, the 
net additions to the Fund amounted -to Rs. 7.61 crores, 
while the net withdrawal from it in 1953. 54, was “Rs. 
8.52 crores. During.. the current year the net with- 
drawal is estimated to. he Rs. 4.95 crores. The railways 
are thus in difficulty in following up the programme of . 
new projects. It may be noted here that. the Indian 
Railway Enquiry Committee (1947) adversely criticised 
the over-capitalisation of the Indian railways. The over- 
capitalisation arises mainly out of the history of 
ownership of the railways. The Committee | estimated 
that out - of the capital- at-chatge . of the railways, 
nearly Rs. . 68 crores represented intangible assets, 
which should be gradually written off through . 8 
Debt Redemption Fund. The Fund is to be set up out 
of contributions from revenue at a rate of 1 per cent 
of gross receipts. l i 


While the average rate of Jong-term interest structure 
rules around the 3, per cent, it is proper that the 
railways’ contributions -to the general revenues should 
be lowered to at. least 3 per cent of the capital-at- 
charge. 


Reserves of Iron Ore in “India 
According to a latest estimate made-by the 
Geological Survey of India, reserves of high grade 
iron-ore` containing 60 per cent and over of metallic 
iron in India, are as follows: 
Hematite Ores— 
Bibar and Orissa, 


>» 


8,000 million tons 


Madhya Pradesh 3000 , 29 
Mysore . 1,000 » 3 
Sandur 250 = oy 
Magnetite Ores— 
Madras 1,000 ni: ” 
Mysore l i W07- p 
Limonitice and Spethic Ores— 1 on 
West. Bengal 500 8 
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Paris of Salem and -‘Frichinopoly Districts, published’ 
by. the Geological Survey of India, gives detailed des- 
cription of the different groups of iron-ore deposits in 


-these districts. A number of important bands of iron 


ore composed of a mixture of magnetite and quartz 


- traverse the eastern part of the Salem district and the 


north-western districts. Some of the individual bands 
‘can be found over a length of more than 20 miles. The 
best known deposits are in Kanjamalai about 5-miles 
west-south-west of Salem town. The others occur in 
the Godumalai, Perumalai; Chitteri Hills, Tirthamalai, 
Attur Valley near Namakkal, etc. The total reserves 
of all the ores, which contain a minimum of 25 per cent 
of magnetite, and within a depth œf 100 ffet from the 
surface of the outcrops, has been estimated at 305 
million tons.:The average ore contains 35 to 40 per. cent, ` 
Iron, about 50 per cent silica, up to 0.19 per , cent 
phosphorus, 1.5 to 2.5 per cent alumina, very low 
„sulphur and low titania. Thé ore being magnetic, it is 
amenable to crushing and electro-magnetic. separation. 
Laboratory- experiments have indicated that it is pos- 
sible to obtain concentrates containing 55 to 65 per cent 
iron. The main obstacle to the smelting of these ores 
is the lack of coal and cheap power in the Madras 
State. Iron and steel- were manufactured on a small 
scale in: numerous -tiny ;indigenous- furnaces in the 
Salem, Trichinopoly and ‘other districts till the begin-: 
ning of the present century. India’s ‘large reserves of 
high grade iron-ore would enable hen to attain a pre- 
eminent position as a steel produce?’ in the world, 
particularly ag she also possesses ver y good reserves 
of other important alloying metals such as manganese, 
titanium, vanadium and chromium. Chromium .is a 
strategic mineral and India has rich reserves of it. 


Sterling Becoming Indivisible ? | 
Before the Second World War, sterling was free 
and indivisible, that is, it was convertible into any 
currency and was available for any: purpose. At that 
time Englishmen glowed with righteous indignation. at 
the thought of Dr., Schact’s varied schedule of travel 
marks, aski marks and the like. With the outbreak 
of the war, sterling became divisible, that is, con- 
vertibility was restricted and Dr. Schact’s pattern of 
-exchange. control was more or less adopted by the 
Bank of England, After the war, the Bank of England 
divided the countries of the world. into five-groups for 
the purpose of making international payments in terms 
of sterling and these groups were: the- American - 
Account Countries, Transferable Account Countries, 
Scheduled Territories (Sterling Area), Bilateral, Account 
Countries and Residual, Account Countries, India also 

follows. this payment, pattern, - 
‘Two important developments . have taken. lata! 
recently regarding the gold. and sterling.. These two 


/ events are the. reopening of the London gold market 


A bulletin entitled The rom: Ore Deposits, of from 22nd March after.a period of 15 years and-a large 


‘extension. of the sterling transferable area, These two 


fe . à 
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measures are designed to help sterling area exports, 
encourage the use of sterling in international trade and 
assist the re-establishment of London as a leading 
financial centre of the world. The free gold market 


‘henceforth will replace the official Bank of England 


price. Six London bullion dealers will determine daily, 


in the light of offers and demand, what the price of 


gold shall be. But though the London gold market can 


. buy.gold from all comers, it will only sell its gold 


freely against dollars including sterling held in dollar 
accounts and “registered sterling.” Registered sterling 
is sterling which must be acquired against dollars or 
(outside the sterling and dollar areas) gold. Within the 
sterling area, however, a licence from the Bank of 
England will be necessary to buy gold for trade and 


manufacturing purposes. Otherwise, sterling would have 


been freely and fully convertible. The price of gold 
in London will now be. determined by supply and 
demand and the market will operate under the general 
supervision of the Bank of England. Gold ean be sold 
by anyone to the London market. But purchases are 
restricted to: (1) those with sterling or dollar accounts, 
(2) residents of the sterling area with special licence 
from the Bank of - England to purchase the same 


. limited extent.as they had bought hitherto for trade 


and manufacturing requirements, and (3) those who 


have registered sterling. Registered sterling is a new 


kind of sterling account which can only be acquired 


against US or Canadian dollars or against gold by: 


some one who is not a resident of the sterling and 
dollar areas, for example, a Japanese. The sale of gold 


`~ in the London market is unrestricted. But the purchase 


“+ 


is restricted as the sterling is not yet made fully con- 
vertible. The extension of the transferable sterling area 
(hitherto limited to 18 countries) to all countries out- 
Side the dollar. and sterling areas hag removed the 
restrictions on the use of transferable account sterling 
for capital transactions. All. countries now in the 


transferable account group can now use sterling in’ 


financing trade and other transactions with any other 
member of the group. It has also greatly simplified 
exchange formalities for sterling area traders. 

The transferable accounts countries comprise the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Chile, the Dutch Monetary 
Area, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Iran, 
Italy (not including the Vatican City), Norway, West- 
ern Zones of Germany, Poland, Siam, the Spanish 
Monetary Area, Sweden and USSR: Payments between 
various countries within this area are permitted pro- 


_ vided-payment is made from an account designated as 


a “Transferable Account.” The transferable account 
system permits sterling accruing to non-residents in 
respect of current transactions’to be utilised for pay- 
ment over as wide a field as, possible. Certain accounts 
of each of the countries belonging to this group are 
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designated as “Transferable Account” and ‘sterling held . 
in the transferable account of one country’ may be, 
freely transferred to a transferable account of any 
other country in the group. ~ ae, = 


Under the new arrangement, all transferable, ster- 
ling is now freely exchangeable between holders of 
such sterling and with sterling in the sterling area. 
Transferable sterling is not, however, exchangeable 
with dollar area sterling, because to do this would 
be to make sterling convertible. The extension of the 
transferable sterling area has made all transferable 
sterling one and the same thing and no longer dis- 
tinguished by the country in which it is held. The 
countries of the world, in relation to sterling transac- 
tions, are now divided into three groups: the .sterling 
area; the dollar area in which sterling may be held 
on dollar accounts or as registered sterling; and the 
non-dollar non-sterling area or the transferable 
sterling area, 


The removal of controls on transferable account 
sterling will have two important results—first, that the 
rate of exchange of such sterling becomes free, and 
Secondly, there is no longer any obligation on the 
countries concerned to accept. transferable account 
sterling from other countries. This step has brought’: 
about a limited convertibility of sterling. 

Among the six dealers of bullion on the London 
gold market, Rothschilds are the major sellers. The 
newly mined South African gold will mainly be sold 
in London, through the Bank of England. Rothschild 
will act for the Bank of England and the Bank of ` 
England will act for the South African Reserve Bank. 


‘South Africa has undertaken to sell a minimum of 


four million ounces a year (nearly £1 million worth a 
week) of her current output to London and this gold 
Is now being sold in the open market and forms the 
great bulk of the metal handled there. 


The Middle East and the Far East are the main 
buyers on the London market. There are still unsatis- 
fied hoarders in these countries willing and able to 
pay dollars for gold. Gold can only be bought on the 
London market with dollars or with American or 
Canadian account of sterling, or with the new regis- 
tered sterling which can only arise from previous gold 
or dollar sales and has not yet come into ‘existence. 
The price of gold fixed by the six London firms was 
248s. 6d. per fine ounce of gold. But actual transactions 
are being held at 248s. 4d. per ounce. The turnover has 
been small after the -initial burst of enthusiasm. Now 
that the premium market in gold is definitely gone, 
the free market price of gold will move around the 
official parity, that is, at $35 an ounce. 


~» The reopening of the London gold market will not 


‘affect India, as’ gold import is totally prohibited in 


this country, and‘as a result, gold prices 
tained -artificially ‘at ìa much higher level, - 
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The Anti-Ahmediya Riots 


e , 
We-append below, without comments, extracts 
from the Judicial Report on the anti-Ahmediya riots 
in Punjab (P): l 


_ Lahore, April 21.—The Court of Inquiry which 
investigated the anti-Ahmediya agitation in Punjab (P) 
early last year, has attributed the spread and intensity 
of the disturbances to “ideological confusion” regarding 
what constituted an Islamic state of Pakistan. 


In their 387-page report released to the Press today, 
the Chief Justice, Mr. Mohammed Munir, and Mr. 
Justice Mir Kayani, President and member of the court, 
said: “That such confusion did exist is obvious, as 
otherwise Muslim Leaguers, whose own Government was 
in office, would not have risen against it and sense of 
loyalty and public duty would not have deserted publio 
officials who went about like maniacs howling against 
their own Government and officers. But for this con- 
fusion, the common, man’s respect for property and 
human life would not have disappeared so that they, 
with no scruple or compunction, began freely to indulge 
in loot, arson and murder. Politicians would not have 
shirked facing the men who had installed them m 
ofice. And administrators would not have felt hesi- 
tant or diffident in performing what was their obvious 
duty.” 

The court expressed the opinion that it was “lack 
of bold and clear thinking and inability to understand 
and to take decisions that had brought about in Pakis- 
tan a confusion which would persist and repeatedly 
create situations of the kind which the court had been 
inquiring into until leaders had a clear conception of 
the goal and of the means to reach it.” 

“If there is one thing which has been’ conclusively 
demonstrated in this inquiry, it is that, provided you 
can persuade the masses to believe that a thing they 
are asked to do is religiously right or enjoined by reli- 
gion, you can set them to any course of action, regard- 
' less of all considerations of discipline, decency, mora- 
lity or civic sense,” the report adds. 


Lahore, April 22.—The court of inquiry which 
investigated the anti-Ahmediya riots in Punjab (P) 
early last year, has absolved the Ahmediyas of all direct 
responsibility for the disturbances. 

The court says: “The disturbances were the result 
of the action taken by the Government against the 
programme which the All-Muslim Parties Convention 
had decided to adopt in the direct action resolution in 
support of its. demands.” But the proselytizing zeal of 
the Ahmediyas did furnish some cause for the general 
agitation against them, the court adds. 

The court rejected the contention that the Majlis-i- 
Jamal’s (committee of action) direct action was to be 
a perfectly peaceful demonstration of popular dissatis- 
-faction and was never intended to be a civil rebellion. 
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A threat of direct action was a threat to constituted 
authority, it added. 

Regarding the Ahrar Party, the court observed : 
“The conduct of the Ahrars calls for the strongest 
comment and is especially reprehensible as they debased 
a religious cause by pressing it into service for a 


temporal purpose and exploited the susceptibilities and . 


sentiments of the people for their personal - ends.” 


Karachi on Kashmar a 
` We present the following sample of Karachi brand 


of hashish with no further comments beyond remark- 


ing that “withdrawing the tribesmen” is a good joke. 

Karachi, April 22.—Sardar® Abdur” Rab  Nishtar, 
former Pakistani Industries Minister and ex-Gevernor 
of Punjab (F), said in Parliament here today: “If war 
with India over Kashmir is inevitable, then let us go 
sto it and ‘Inshallah’ we shall succeed because we are 
in the right. And if we go down, let us go down 
honourably.” 


Pakistan committed a “great mistake’ by trusting 
India six years ago and withdrawing the tribesmen from 
Kashmir. Since then, Mr. Nehru had been “shifting 
his position inch by inch and India has been strengthen- 
ing her position in Kashmir.” 

During the Indo-Pakistan negotiations over Kashmir, 


Pakistan had tried to appease India, but- he knew that 


“Mr. Nehru is a great bluff and loses his temper but the 
moment you call his bluff he is all right.” 

Sardar Nishtar said the Security Council should be 
given a timelimit to act. Failing any action, it should 
wash its hands of Kashmir. 

The Pakistani Government should set up a National 
Council for Kashmir, which should form a national militia 
for Kashmir’s “liberation.” 

Sardar Nishtar described India as a ‘new imperialism, 
with eyes on Afganistan, Burma, Ceylon and even, 
Indonesia.’ India had never really reconciled herself 
to the creation of Pakistan, he said. 

The Foreign Minister, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, wind- 
ing up the debate for the Government, said he agreed 
with Sardar Nistar except with a slight change of 
“emphasis.” He did not elaborate this part -of his 
statement. 

He agreed that India was ‘not yet réconciled to 
the creation of Pakistan.’ After tracing the Kashmir 
dispute, he said: “We desire to live in peace and good 
neighbourliness with India if India will let us. That 
is the only way to salvation for both.” 

Pakistan’s prosperity depended on Kashmir but 
‘India has no stake in Kashmir except sentiments. The 
presence of India in Kashmir is a grave threat to 
Pakistan,’ the Foreiga Minister said. 

On U.S, military aid to Pakistan, the Foreign 
Minister said that despite Pakistani denials Mr. Nehru 
insisted that Pakistan had given ‘bases to America. He 
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would like to know where these bases were, Equally 
‘baseless’ was Mr. Nehru’s assertion that Pakistan 
wanted to raise her army to one million. He said he 


had heard India was afraid that Pakistan might waik 
into Kashmir. “This is not true. That shall be the 
action of mad men.” 

Mr. Nehru’s suggestion of a ‘no war’ declaration, he 
said, smacked of ‘hypocrisy’ because Mr. Nehru had 
rejected concrete proposals for solution of the Indo- 
Pakistani disputes. 


Kashmir in the Colombo Conference 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan had a good try- 
out at Colombo as was expected, in the matter of 
Kashmir. It fell flat, however. 

“Colombo, April 28 : Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
of Pakistan told the South-East Asian Prime Ministers 
Conference that continuance of the Kashmir dispute 
“constitutes in this area perhaps the biggest potential 
danger ‘to international peace.” 

He said Pakistan was pledged to a policy of peace. 
They had throughout, Mr. Mohammed Ali said, 
endeavoured to follow in regard to international issues and 
disputes which concerned them particularly the “same 
precept of international justice and propriety as we 
have preached to others.” He cited the example of 
Kashmir where he said Pakistan had accepted every 
formula for peaceful solution so far put forward by the 
United Nations or its representatives but the dispute had 
remained unsolved for over six years, he said. 

“So long as this dispute is not resolved, so long as 


other causes of conflict and bitterness between some other 
- countries represented here are not removed, it would 


rà 


be idle to hope that we will succeed in establishing 
mutual understanding and trust among ourselves andi 
perhaps a little presumptuous for us to reach peace to 
others.” ! 

“He was also of the view that any pledge amongst 
themselves to renounce war or aggression would be 
‘somewhat unrealistic.’ He did not know how it would 
help to promote the cause of peace or mutual under- 
standing and trust even amongst themselves if “Pakistan 
on one hand and Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia on the 
other’ were to pledge themselves not to go to war or 
not to commit aggression against each other.” There 


was not the smallest danger of any of these countries . 


going to war or committing aggression against each 
other now or at any time, Mr. Mohammed ‘Ali declared. 


Kashmir and the Plebiscite 

This is how the question of the proposed plebiscite 
is viewed by the Kashmir Premier: 

Lucknow, April 25.—Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
the Kashmir Prime Minister, said today that information 
in his possession indicated that a Presidental application 
Order concerning Kashmir would be issued very soon. 

With the issue of this Order, the Delhi agreement 
between Kashmir and India would come fully into force. 
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Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, who was talking to 
newsmen, said that so far as Kashmir was *concerned 
it had implemented that agreement “100 per cent.” 
Kashmir’s Constituent Assembly had already decided to 
accede to India. The Presidential Order would complete 
an integral part of India as stipulated in the agreement. 
There would be common citizenship, and both India 
and Kashmir would be able to develop their’ relations in 
a manner mutually advantageous to them. 

The Kashmir Constituent Assembly decision was 
final. Therefore he failed to understand what was 
meant by a plebiscite. i 

Kashmir in terms of the Agreement would enjoy a 
special status in the Indian Union. This had already 
been accorded to Kashmir by the Indian Parliament. 

The Kashmir Premier was critical of some members 
of the U.N.’s team of observers. Many of these 
observers there pursued national policies. They did not 
always act according to the mandate given to them by 
U.N. Kashmir had protested on numerous occasions 
against their activities. | 

The Kashmir Prime Minister accused Americans in 
the observer teams of not doing the work for which 
they were sent but of carrying out their own programmes. 
Often they were at places they were not expected to be. 

He understood that the Government of India had 
taken up this matter with the U.N. and that the U.N. 
had decided to replace these observers. 

Asked about “Azad Kashmir,” he said this part of 
Kashmir had remained most unstable. The economio 
condition of the people was terrible. The Government 


there changed every two or three months. The 
administration in fact was conducted by Pakistani 
officials. 


Asked about traffic between the two Kashmirs, he 
said if restrictions at the cease-fire line were removed, 
people from “Azad Kashmir” would flock into the other 
part. 

“I can only open the door when there is two-way 
traffic,” he said. “Azad Kashmir” was still legally “our 
own.” 

Asked about the danger of Communist infiltration 
into Kashmir he said there were no Communists in 
Kashmir. The danger of Communist infiltration from 
the north was not real. The route was long, difficult 
and hardly negotiable. ) 


French Settlements in India 

“Paris, April 10: Foreign Office officials were to- 
night studying the Indian Government's reply to a 
Note on French settlements in India delivered on 
March 26. 

“Details of neither Note have been officially dis- 
closed here, but diplomatic quarters said the Indian 
reply, received earlier today, firmly rejected a French 
proposal that the future of the settlments should be 
decided by referendum under international control, 
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“India considered that pressure exercised by the 
French. avfhorities would make an impartial ‘referen- 
dum impossible and, in view of recent resolutions 
voted by the inhabitants claiming union with India, 
a referendum was unnecessary, these quarters said. 

“The Note repeated the demand that the terri- 
tories shquld be attached to India at once, diplomatic 
quarters added.” 

We are glad to learn, indirectly though it may be, 
that our Foreign Affairs Office is growing a spinal cord. 
France remains incorrigible. 


Portuguese India 

The following news-item indicates another phase 
in Portugal’s colonial pipe-dream: 

“Goa, April 10: A group of 30 technicians are 
expected here from Portugal in September to build an 
aerodrome on the plateau off the port and rail termi- 
nus of Marmagao. The aerodrome will have a runway 
two kilometres (13 miles) long, permitting the land- 
ing of all types of aircraft, including four-engined and 
jet planes, 

“A contractor from Portugal, Senor Cassiano 
Gomes, was here recently, and he estimated that with 
some 500 workmen he would be able to complete 
the work in about a year. 

“He expected to receive some equipment from the 
U.S.A., especially tractors, including a giant tractor 


with an 8-ton “sacrificator” for clearing dynamited 
rock.” 


Indenesia’s Future 

Democracy with a secular State or a theocracy 
with demagogues in the Saddle, seems to be the ques- 
tion of the moment in Indonesia. 

Up till now this newcomer in the Comity of Nations 
has tried hard to keep in line with the liberal forces 
of progress in this world. But political power is a queer 
corrupting ferment, and who knows what lies in the 
future if the forces of reaction get the upper hand. 

The following extract from the Worldover Press 
for March § paints a curious picture: 

The Indonesian people have been promised a general 
election early in 1955. Following this long-awaited event, 
Indonesia will have- for the first time a represcutative 
national parliament. The present government and consti- 
tution are provisional, dating back to the transfer of 
sovereignty from the Netherlands in December, 1949, and 
to the proclamation of the Republic on August 17, 1945. 

Indonesian Christians view the. forthcoming election 
with mixed feelings. While they welcome the idea of a 
more representative government, they have misgivings lest 
the number of elected Christians may be few. Largely 
because of the high literacy rate among Christians, in 
contrast to the low rate of 10 per cent or less for the 
nation as a whole, both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
have held more positions in the present set-up than their 
proportion. to. the total population,.or about five per cent, 
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would give them. About 25 Members of Parliament 
are Christians, out of 212. First Vice-Chairman 
Tambunan, who probably has chaired half the sessions 
of Parliament, gave up a promising church career to 
serve his nation in politiés. Dr. J. Leimena has been 
Minister in most of the Republic's cabinets. He is also 
Chairman of the Protestant Party, founded to demonstrate 4 
to the Indonesian people that Christians were loyal 
supporters of the revolution, and not Dutch puppets, as 
some enemies alleged. The members of the prevent 
cabinet are Christians. 

Another complicating factor is a kne ‘jn 
Islam. In the minds of millions, to be i Indonesian is 
to be a Moslem. The most powerful party in the land 
is the Moslem Federation, the Masjumi, the head of 
which ig the statesman, M. Natsir. Chairman Natsir in 
an address in Karachi some months ago stated that 
Pakistan’s attempt to establish a Moslem theocracy was 
the ideal of Indonesia. Many Indonesians would argue 
that the Pantisila, the five principles on which the 
Indonesian state is founded, would allow for a higher 
degree of religious freedom. The future alone will 
determine whether Natsir the’ liberal or Natsir the 
conservative will prevail. l 

Darul Islam (House of God) with its own rebellious 
government and army in West Java, seeks by violence 
and terrorism to establish a theocracy. Many Indonesians 
agree in principle with this rebellious group, which ex- 
plains in part why the Republican armies have not been, 
able to suppress the challenge to the government's power. 


Turkey After the U.S, Pact 


The Old Guard in Turkey, that under Kamal 
Ataturk made a new and vigorously progressive nation 
of the “Sick Man of Europe,” is in the opposition led 
by Ex-President Inonue. The Party in power has been 
cashing in so long on the credits accrued by the Old 
Guard. Today the opposition is getting stronger, and 
more difficult to keep out of power. 

It is said that the present Government has even 
evoked the power of the Mullahs in its support, thereby! 
throwing over the reforms made by the Father of the 
Turks. Even then there is no lowering of the tension 
and Turkey is said to be contemplating the fettering 
of a hitherto free press. 


The following extract from the 
of March 5 gives the full story: 

An old Turkish proverb has it that “You don’t n 
a blanket to get rid of a flea.” But the present govern- = 
ment of Turkey, under President Celal Bayar, which has 
done so much to advance the coùntry, has begun its 
maneuvering for the spring elections by proposing to do 
just that. Because there have been annoying attacks by 
the opposition press, the ruling Democratic Party went 
all out with a plan to intimidate press writers, a scheme | 
which smacks of totalitarian dictatorship. 


‘Worldover ue 


` opposition press 
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Wheñ it comes to offenses: for which a publisher or 
a press writer could be punished, there is a dangerous 
vagueness in the government’s reactionary press law. But 
there is nothing vague about the punishment itself. If 
over the radio or in the press anyone “insults another’s 
honor, dignity or probity” he can be sent to prison for 
three years and fined more than $3,500. One section 
of the law as drafted by the regime provides similar 
punishment for anyone who merely threatens to “Invade 
another’s private life or family affairs.” 

A Newspaper Publisher can get an even more severe 
reprisal—up to $17,000. Anyone who publishes reports 
that “can harm the political honor or national repute of 
the state,” or that “c&n create alarm and anxiety in 
public opinion,” is also subject to drastic penalties. 
Now may be you know what the Turkish government 
means by “political honor and dignity,” and may ‘be the 


Ankara political leaders know, but to those who have had: although all of them may not actually participate. 


to deal with this sort of thing in other countries, it looks 
very much ag if the dominant party wants to have the 
opposition where it can put on the squeeze according to 
its own interpretations. 


. This is an issue, which world opinion can hardly 
handle as if it were a purely domestic Turkish matter. . 
Must the Turks see their hard-won democratic program 
suffer this sort of poisoning, and from the top ? 

Tt is not new for Turkish governmental leaders to 
fret about newspaper opposition. In the early days of 
Turkey’s revolutionary change under Kemal Ataturk, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tewfik Rushdi Bey, on 
November 27, 1926, expressed his uneasiness over sins 
of the reporters and publishers, within and without his 
country. “Every newspaper,” he said, “however independ- 
ent and unprejudiced it may wish to be, is susceptible 
io the influences with which it comes in contact.” 

Turkey is only one country out of many where the 
is sometimes stronger than the pro- 
government dailies. Of the nation’s 18 leading papers, 
9 tend to back the opposition, mainly the People’s 
Republican Party. The government Demicratic Party 
can always count on 6 papers, and at times, though not 
so much lately, on 3 independent dailies. With an 
election on, the government’s nervousness is understand- 
able. Besides: the opposition press has lately gone in 
for some rather unfair ‘tactics, and attempts have been, 
made to exploit anti-American sentiment in order to cut 
down President Bayar’s popularity. Under democratic 
rule, however, the answer to such press methods does 
not lie in dictatorial repression. The free world will 
hope the Turks remember another of their proverbs: 
“Wash blood with water, not with blood.” 


The Geneva Conference 
The Géneva Conference is in session while these 


‘motes are being penned, No substantial movement, 


either way, has heen indicated as yet. We, therefore, 
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can only give the following: extracts, from an USIS 
brochure, to illustrate the reasons behind itse genesis: 
The preliminary details of the Geneva Conference 
were agreed upon by the Foreign Ministers of the. 
United Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union and the 
United States at their conference in Berlin (Jan. 25 
to` Feb. 17, 1954). In fact, the agreement to hold 
another conference in Geneva to discuss Korea and Indo- 
China was perhaps the principal achievement of 24 
days of negotiations at Berlin, where the Soviet Union 
revealed its continued reluctance to acceptance of a plan 
leading to a democratic unification of Germany or 
conclusion of a peace treaty for Germany and Austria. 


The Geneva Conference is not, as the Chinese 
Communist regime would like the world to believe, a 
“Five Power Conference.” 

No less than 20 nations have been invited to attend,, 


On the question of nonrecognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime, Secretary Dulles recently elaborated 
as follows : 

“Let me first recall that diplomatic recognition is 
a voluntary act. One country has no right to demand 
recognition by another. Generally, it is useful that 
there should be diplomatic intercourse between those 
who exercise de facto governmental authority and it is’ 
well established that recognition | does not imply moral 
approval. . .. 

“In relation to Communist China, we are forced to 
take account of the fact that the Chinese Conimunist 
regime has been consistently and viciously hostile to the 
United States. 

“A typical Chinese Communist pamphelt reads.: 
‘We must hate America, because she is the Chinese 
people’s implacable enemy.’ ‘We must despise America 
because it is a corrupt, imperialist nation, the world 
centre of reaction and ‘decadence.’ ‘We must look 
down upon America because she is a paper tiger and 
entirely vulnerable to defeat.’ 

“By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with all 
the propaganda skills which communism has devised, 
such themes are propaganda, by the Red rulers. 

“Those responsible for United States policy must 
ask and answer: ‘Will ‘it help our country if, by 
recognition, we give increased prestige and influence to 
a regime that actively attacks our vital interests?’ I 
can find only the answer ‘no’.” 


Southeast Asia is the so-called “tice bow!” which 
helps to feed the densely populated region that extends 
from India to Japan. It is rich in many raw materials. 
and has great strategic value. Southeast Asia is astride 
the most direct and best developed sea and air routes 
between the Pacific and South Asia. It has major naval 
and air bases. Communist control of Southeast Asia 
would carry a grave threat to the Philippines, Australia 
and New Zealand, and even Japan, 
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Nehru on Indo-China 


Pandite Nehru made a six-point proposal for a 
settlement of the Indo-China problem im the House 
of the People on the 24th April for consideration by 
the Geneva Conference beginning on April 26. 

Sri Nehru said that though India was not a parti- 
cipant either in the conference or in the hostilities, she 
was interested in and deeply concerned about the 
problem of Indo-China, and, more particularly, about 
the recent developments in respect of it. India was 
greatly interested in a peaceful solution of the pro- 
blem in the Geneva Conference so that the shadow of 
war which had for long darkened her proximate regions 
and threatened to spread and grow darker still could 
be dispelled, 


The conflict in Indo-China, despite foreign inter- | 


vention, Sri Nehru said, still remained basically anti- 
colonial and imperialist in character, “The recognition 
of this and the reconciliation of national sentiments 
for freedom and independence and safeguarding them 
against external pressures can alone form the basis of 
a settlement and of peace.” 

He recalled that the Viet Minh had been orga- 
nized against the Japanese occupation of Viet Nam. 
After World War II, a provisional government headed 
by Dr. Ho Chi Minh had been recognized by the 
French, who had also entered into an agreement with 
that Government. But conflicts again had begun in 
1947 and had continued ever since. In June, 1948, 
France had installed Bao Dai as the head of Viet Nam 
which the French had recognized as an associated State 
= within the French Union. At that stage intervention 
by the two power blocs had made matters more com- 
plicated and negotiations had become more difficult. 

‘The decision of Berlin Conference of the Foreign 
' Ministers of U.S.A., U.K., France and the Soviet Union 
to have the problem of Indo-China considered by the 
Geneva Conference had been a welcome move in 
the right direction. At that time Sri Nehru had made 
an appeal for a cease-fire which had been welcomed 
at home and abroad, 

Sri Nehru said: “While the decision about the 
Geneva Conference was a welcome development, it 
was soon followed by others which caused us concern 
forebodings. Among these were: 

“(1) The repeated references to instant and 
massive retaliation, to possible attacks on the Chinese 
mainland, and statements about extending the scope, 
and intensity of hostilities in Indo-China. 

“(2) An invitation to the Western countries to 
the ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.A.) 
and to some Asian States to join in united and 
collective action in South-East Asia. This has been 
preceded by statements, which came near to assuming 
protection or declaring a kind of Monroe Doctrine, 
unilaterally over the countries of South-East Asia. 

“There were thus indications of impending direct 
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intervention in Indo-China and the international- 
ization of the war and its extension and intensi- 
fication.” | 

The Government of India, said Pandit Nebru, 


regretted and was greatly concerned that a con- 
ference of such momentous character, obviously 
called together because negotiation was both 


feasible and necessary, should have been preceded 
by a proclamation of what amounted to a lack of 
faith in it, and of alternatives involving threats™ef 
sanctions, 

Accentuated supplies by the U.S.A. to the French- 

Viet Nam side and the reported supplies by the 
People’s Republic of China to tke Viet Minh had led 
to the stepping up of the tempo of the war. 
As an Asian country India was naturally interested 
in the maintenance of peace in the area and was 
consequently gravely concerned at those developments. 
Without claiming for them any special role in Asia 
but because of the fact that “Peace to us not just a 
fervent hope: it is an emergent necessity” the 
Government of India felt that they should try to 
promote the trends that might lead to a settlement, 
and in their earnest desire to assist the powers 
assembled in Geneva to resolve some of the difficul- 
ties and bring about a peaceful solution, ventured to 
make the following suggestions: 

First, In order that an atmosphere of peace and 
negotiation could be promoted, the Government of 
India appealed to all concerned to desist from threats, 
and to the combatants to refrain from stepping up 
the tempo of war. 

Secondly, To bring about a cease-fire the Geneva 
Conference should give it priority on the agenda. 
The Government of India also proposed the constitu- 
tion of a cease-fire group consisting of the actual 
belligerents, wiz. France and her three Associated 
States and the Viet Minh. 

Thirdly, The Conference should agree on the 
independence of Indo-China and get the French 
Government to make an unequivocal statement plac- 
ing the termination of French sovereignty beyond 
doubt. ‘tty ty 

Fourthly, The Conference should urge the na 
immediately and principally concerned to initiate direct 
talks. “The Indo-China question should be limited to 
the issues which concern and involve Indo-China 
directly. ‘These parties would be the same as would 
constitute the cease-fire group.” | 

Fifthly, the Conference should bring out a solemn 
agreement on non-intervention denying aid, direct or 
indirect, with troops or war material to the combatants 
or for the purpose of war to which the USA, USSR, the 
UK and China should be primary parties. The UN 
should desire a convention to which other states would i 
also be invited to adhere. 


‘Sixthly, the UN should be kept informed of tha 
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progress of the conference, “Its good offices for pur- 
poses of conciliation under the appropriate articles of 
the Charter, and not for invoking sanctions, should be 
sought.” | 
South-East Asia Treaty Organisation 

In two moves, the Economist writes on April 10, 
Mr. Dulles had, in fact, made a historic shift in 
America’s policy: “One was his speech last week, 
threatening to use the military forces of the United 
„Siats to prevent Communist expansion in South-East 
Asia, and the other has been his subsequent call for 
united international action in giving maximum effect 
to this stand.” 

Feeling the general reluctance of the European 
nations to follow up this call for “united international 
action” the United States Secretary of State had to 
take a trip to London and Paris to bring her allies in 
line with U. S. policy. The result of the talks Mr. 
Dulles had had with Mr. Eden was embodied in a 
communique issued jointly from London and Washing- 
ton on April 18. The communique as read by Mr. 
Eden in the British Parliament said that the Govern- 
ments of U.S.A. and U.K. were “ready to take part 
with other countries principally concerned in an 
examination of the possibility of establishing a collec- 
tive defence within the framework of the Charter of 
the U. N. to assure the peace, security and freedom 
of the South-East Asia and the Western Pacific.” 

The communique added that the two Governments 
believed that the prospect of establishing unity of 
defensive purpose throughout South-East Asia and the 
Western Pacific would contribute to an honourable 
peace in Indo-China. 

The announcement of the communique was greeted 
by loud cries of ‘shame’ and ‘another Korea’ from the 
Labour benches in the Parliament, 

In reply to a question by Mr. Attlee enquiring 
whether the Government considered participation of 
Asian nations in. the project essential, Mr. Eden said 
that they had in mind that “there should be brought 
into being something comparaple to the NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation) that exists in Europe.” 

Mr. Bevan declared that the statement of the 
Foreign Secretary would be deeply resented by the 
majority of the British people and would be “univer- 
sally regarded as a surrender to American pressure.” 
He said: “It may be interpreted that we shall assist 
in establishing a NATO in-South-East Asia for the 
purpose of imposing European colonial rule upon 
certain people in that area.” 

- Mr, Strachey, a former Labour Minister for War, 
said that any appearance on Britain’s part “to support 
the untenable French colonialism in Indo-China” would 
have “the most disrupting effect on the Commonwealth 
in Asia.” | . eee lod 

.. In reply to a question from another Labour 
Member, Mr. Dugdale, the Foreign. Secretary Mr. 
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Eden said that all the Cottttiotiwealth cotiitries, in- 
cluding the Government of India, had beeg informed 
of those proposals and would be consulted as the 
matter developed. 

Mr. Donnelly, a Labour Member, told the House 
of Commons on April 14, that in contradistinction to 
what was stated by the British Foreign Secretary that 
India had been informed of the talks, his in eye 
was that New Delhi had not been informed. 

. Mr. Donnelly asked why . Mr. Eden’s statement 
on South-East Asia had been made without consulta- 
tions with the French in advance. “Why was it’ made 
after agreement between Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles 
so that Mr. Dulles flew to Paris with a fait accompli 
to confront the French?” he asked. 

After talks with the U. S. Secretary of State, the 
French Government also agreed with the: plan for 
talks on defence in South-East Asia evolved by Mr. 
Dulles with Mr. Eden. Other Governments to welcome 
the statement were those of Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippines. 

The Statesman’s London office reports that uneasi- 
ness among Labour members which had greeted Mr. 
Eden’s statement on April 13 on his conversations with 
Mr. Dulles was also reflected in the leading newspapers. 

According to the report, “The general feeling in 
responsible newspapers is that the idea of Asian NATO 
(or SEATO as it is being called) has been too hastily 
concelved and that it does not take sufficiently into 
account the geographical dispersal of Asian territory to 
be defended or the political differences that prevail 
in the South-East Asian region or that several ‘little 
wars’ are already going on there.” The Times wrote on 
April 14: “An alliance which consisted primarily of the 
U. 5. A., Britain, France, Australia and New Zealand 
would be suspected even if it was joined by Siam and 
the Philippines.” 

The Government of India’s position was explained 
by Pandit Nehru in a prepared statement read out 
on his behalf by the Deputy Minister for External 
Affairs, Sri Anil Kumar Chanda, in the House of the 
People on April 17. Pandit Nehru said that the 
Government of India had not been previously con- 
sulted about the proposed “Asian NATO.” They had 
only received a copy through U. K. High Commis- 
sioner in India shortly before the communique had 
been issued in London and Washington. 

The Prime Minister declared that the joint com- 
munique was only part of the wider and graver pro- 
blem of the recent developments in respect of Indo- 
China. The general views of the Government of India 
and its approach and policy on those matters were too 
well known to need re-iteration: “It is not the intention 
of the Government to depart from the firm and well- 
considered principles of its policy, which is calculated 
to promote peace and to resolve conflicts by a peaceful 
approach, and by methods of negotiation and agree- 
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further coyflicts, creating conditions which ight. appear 


to one side or the other to be either threats or display’ 

of force intended to condition - the course of Bee 

„tiation. an i. 
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«. Recalling the Government of India’s efforts for a 
‘cease-firegsn Indo-China which had been welcomed by 
‘the Governments of Burma and Indonesia and also by 
the Prime Minister of Canada, as well as by a 
: considerable volume of opinion in France, both in the 
-country and in her Parliament, the Prime Minister 
hoped that “no endeavour would be considered too 
great at the Geneva Conference to bring the war in 
Indo-China to an end and to negotiate a settlement.” 
“It. has always been our view that negotiations 
‘under threats, or military activities being stepped up 
preceding negotiations and calculated to condition 
such negotiations, or to give the impression of being 
so calculated, are not helpful,’ the statement said. 

In regard to the actual content of the communique 
the Prime Minister said in the statement that (the 
Government of India’s views and approach on such 
collective defence arrangements were well known and 
they remained unchanged. The Government of India 
regarded such pacts as likely to increase rather than 


reduce tension and therefore were not in favour of 
them. 
The American Lobby in Parliament 

Prof. Hirendranath Mukherji, Deputy Leader of 


the Communist Party in Parliament, had made allega- 
tions of the existence of an American lobby in the 
Indian Parliament. In support of his statement Prof. 
Mukherji had referred to a despatch by Mr. Robert 
. Trumbull, New Delhi correspondent of the New York 
Times to that paper. 

‘Mr. Trumbull in his despatch had spoken òf the 
existence of an American lobby of long ‘standing among 
influential Indians and had said that though it was not 
very much vocal, “considering the suspicious Indian 
character where the West is concerned, this may be 
just as well.” He had also referred to alleged differences 
in the Indian Cabinet over Nehru’s stand demanding 
the withdrawal of American observers from’ Kashmir. 
in 


The political correspondent of the People 


.New Delhi writes that Mr. Trumbull had cast a serious: 


reflection on the matter and: whether he was right or 
wrong, Parliament must call upon him to throw light 
- on the “lobby,? which in the American sense meant 
graft, bribery, corruption, self-interest. 

“What is this ‘American lobby’?” The correspon- 
dent. writes: “If we: prepare a list we shall find in it 


some of the former ruling princes who have made a - 


habit of taking away their money and jewels from 
India and depositing. them in America. A section of 
.the Indian capitalists, who believe in the private sector 
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pathetically. and who ae to go shates with. een 
other? 


investors, ‘make an easy second.” There were 
disgruntled politicians, who were keen on gaining 
American friendship to fight Communism and: to put 
India on top of Pakistan. On the outers fringe were 
some journalists who were welcome at the United.. 
States Information Service, and some Indians educated < 
in the U.S.A. 


“Mr. Trumbull’s revelation about Members of... 


Parliament in American Lobby,’ he writes, TAI 


new category to the list.” i s 

These remarks are very cogent, we would say, but ` 
we should have liked some light on another foreign 
lobby in Parliament, of ‘whose existence we all’ know, 
which is exceedingly vocal on all occasions. 


U.S. Intrigues in N epal 

The atmosphere of suspicion is thickening around 
tht American diplomats-in the countries neighbouring 
India. This is due on the one hand to the exceedingly 
stupid malaprop handling of affairs by the new 
set-up, in charge of matters Asiatic, in Washington, 


and to the equally ignorant and unfortunate utter.’ 


ances and writings of some gallant but solid ivory. 
topped warriors of the same ilk. 

“Insaf” writes in the Hindusthan Times that the 
role now being played by certain American diplomats 
and their agents in Nepal showed an unfortunate 
change in the angle of vision of officials representing 
Washington in different countries. He writes: 
and hospitals opened by them in that country, it is 


É 


“Schools ` 


said, are becoming centres of anti-Indian propaganda. 


Americans are working as doctors, 


between Nepal and the TCA will bring 
American personnel. Will these men 
activities to the schemes embodied in the plan?” 

The columnist writes that India’s desire of non» 
interference in the internal affairs of Nepal. was 
perhaps helping others to exploit the situation. Mr. B. 
P. Koirala’s party and the Gorkha Parishad were deve- 
loping contact with Americans. 

“The accident of the arrival of a senior U. S. 
diplomat in Kathmandu is being connected with. Mr. 
B. P. Koirala’s refusal to join the present coalition 
‘Ministry. There are even rumours that the coup- in 
Teheran may be repeated in Kathmandu?” - aa 

“The situation in Nepal,” “Insaf” wr ites, “is 
explosive, and India has to act with care and caution, 


in more 


for, she cannot allow this important frontier State to z 


fall into the hands of foreigners.” . 


Foreign Missionaries in India 
That the Government of India has been following 


& liberal policy, With regard to the, foreign . Christian” 
missionaries: in India: will be- evident from the figúres - 
laid -before the House of the People bý the Home’ 


research scholars : 
and. teachers in many places and the recent agreement" 


restrict their. 
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Minister, Dr. Kailashnath Katju. According to him, the 
number of foreign missionaries in India had more than 
‘doubled since 1947. In the five years from 1942 to 1947 
there had been 2271 foreign missionaries—1951 Pro- 


testants and 820 Catholits—while in the following five- 


years their number had increased to 4683—2814 Pro- 
testants and 1869 Catholics. 

Discussing the nefarious role some of the foreign 
Christian missions numbering more than a hundred 
Atre playing in India, “Observer” writes in the People 
that even the continued conversion of Indians by 
foreign missionaries “would not have ordinarily attrac- 
ted any serious attention but for the recent political 
developments in thé sub-continent.” | 

“The trouble they are creating in Assam has given 
serious headache to Delhi. The demand for independent 
Nagaland is ‘missionary-inspired’ and the sinister hand 
of U.S. foreign policy is clearly visible behind it. 
Recently a Jarge number of these missionaries have 
entered in Nepal where they are busy preaching— 
instead of the Gospel truth—the dirty double-dealing 
commandments from the ‘Bible’ of the 20th century 
American Messiah of Doom—John Foster Dulles.” 

In Uttar Pradesh, their numbers had increased of 
late and they were apparently feverishly busy “con- 
verting the people, enticing them with money, jobs 
and the romantically inclined with dames.’ Most of 
those missionaries along with a large number 
foreign research scholars in Indian Universities were 
mostly busy in remote border ayeas enlarging the net- 
work of their nefarious activities amidst aboriginals 
and backward people. 

The writer is not sure that the State’s move to 
` encourage tourist traffic in the hill districts of Uttar 
Pradesh had been initiated at a very happy moment 
and suggests that foreigners must be asked to stop 
proselytization work forthwith. “Specially must they: 
be debarred from operating in border areas of strategic 
significance, which must be immediately declared out 
of bounds for them—better to kill the serpent in the 
egg!” 

In this connection the writer attaches some signi- 
‘ficance to the mass entry of Muslims from Pakistan. 
In his view the compulsion of purely economic factors 
was not sufficient explanation for their coming back 
after four long years. “What guarantee, in fact, is 
there—we have every right to ask this question in our 
present mood of national caution—that tiay will not 
act as so many Pakistan spies?” 

In the meanwhile the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh have appointed a committee to enquire into 
the activities of Christian missionaries in the State. 
The committee includes a Christian representative, 
The Hitavada writes that the action taken by the State 
-~ .Government had “not come a day too soon,” and ex- 
presses the hope that the committee’s findings would 
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lay before thé publit “a fair ang impartial decot: of 
the activities of missionaries,” 


Asian Premiers Conferenċe 

The proposal to hold a conference of the Prime 
Ministers of a number of Asian countries to discùss 
matters of mutual interest was first suggewied by the 
Ceylon Premier Sir John Kotelawala during his visit 
to India earlier this year. At the suggestion of the 
Indian Prime Minister the date for the conference was 
fixed during the last week of April. The connference . 
begins on April 28 in Colombo. l 

According to the Statesman’s Colombo corres- 
pondent, the Government of Ceylon was likely to put 
forward the following ten-point proposal for considera- 
tion by the Prime Ministers’ assembly there: 

“1. A no-war declaration among the parti- 
cipating countries; 

“2. A Monroe Doctrine for this area: 

“3. A declaration denouncing colonialism in 
any part of the world; 1, 

“4. A declaration calling for the outlawing of 
atomic weapons; 

“5. An appeal for an immediate cease-fire in 
Indo-China with Colombo Conference nations 
guaranteeing the integrity of Indo-China; 

“§. Support for Burma’s demand for the un- 
conditional and early withdrawal of KMT troops; 

“7. Support for Indian and Indonesian de- 
mands for the liquidation of foreign pockets in their 
territories: 

“8. The forgine of a United Front on as many 
problems as possible; 

“9. A scheme for closer economic co-operation; 

“10, A scheme for closer cultura] co-operation.” 

Speaking to pressmen on his arrival in Colombo 
about his views regarding “some kind of Monroe 
Doctrine,” Pandit Nehru said: “It can be interpreted 
in many ways. I have referred to that phrase in 
another connection. What I favour is live and let. live 
in the largest measure of national freedom consistent 
with co-operation with all countries, no country inter- 
fering with others as far as possible.” 


India’s Reply to Salazar 

The Bombay Chronicle reports that the Portugal 
Prime Minister, Dr. Antonio de Oliviera Salazar had 
declared in a radio speech on April 12 that it was 
repugnant to Portugal “to consider any cession of Goa 
and the Portuguese citizenship of its imhabitan ” and 
that Portugal would watch over Goa’s defence “to tho 
limit of our force” to protect Portugal’s “purely moral 
interests” there. l 

The report further states, Salazar added that “the 
categorical declaration made in the Indian Union 
Parliament that the Anglo-Portuguese alliance and 
the Atlantic Pact did not have anything to do with 
Goa cannot be considered as well-founded.” 

He maintained that the  Anglo-Portuguese decla- 
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yation of 1899 guaranteed the Portuguese colonies. He 
also said Atticle 4 of the Atlantic Pact envisaged 
consultations among member-States in case of any 
threat to the territorial integrity and political mde- 
pendence of any of them. 

Referring to that speech of the Portuguese 
Premier, Whdit Nehru declared in course of a state- 
ment before the House of the People on April 15 that 
ihe Government of India wished to state in categorical 
terms that they were not parties to any of the treaties 
under reference, new or old, and were in no way 
bound by them directly or indirectly, and that as a 
Sovereign State, India could not be bound by any 
international or regional agreement to which she was 
not a party. 

-Sri Nehru said: “The Government of India reaffirm 
iheir view In the most categorical terms that they 
rogard the foreign colonial enclaves in India as 
auachronisms which should come to an end and that 
their existence is inconsistent with the historic deve- 
lopments that resulted in the termination of imperial 
rule in India itself. The use of these enclaves as bases 
by foreign powers will meet with opposition from us. 
The Government further denies the right of any 
-forcign power to establish such bases in these enclaves 
on the ground that they are the territorics of a 
colonial power with which it is in alliance’ as the 
Government do not recognise the right of the colonial 

power itself to continue there and to impose its rule 
on our people. i 

. “The Government of India have further noted Tat 
fii views alleged to have been expressed by the Prime 
Minister of Portugal have not been endorsed or sup- 
ported by any of the leading participants in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, The Government are 
glad to note that the Government of Canada have ex- 
pressed their views to the contrary. Statements have 
been made on behalf of other governments also to 
this effect.” | 

Pandit Nehru suggested a de facto transfer of 
authority in Goa to the Government of India to be 
followed later by de jure changes. Referring to the 
to the Portuguese Prime Mimister’s assurances that 
Portuguese territories would not be used as bases 
against India Sri Nehru suggested that an immediate 
step to that end would be the withdrawal of Portu- 
guese troops from Goa. 

He made it clear that the Gopernment of India 
had no intention to affect in any way the cultural. 
traditions of Goa and that India would maintain the 
special cultural and religious position of Goa. 

Supporting the stand taken by the Indian Prime 
Minister, the -Bombay Chronicle editorially writes: 
“We hope—against hope perhaps—that Dr. Salazar 
tries the difficult task for him of studying Mr. Nehru’s 
statement in a sober and objective frame of mind.” 
‘The paper further notes, with satisfaction that 


several , NATO members had rejected Dr. Salazar’s 
interpretation of the North Atlantic Treaty. “But the 
duty of his allies and patrons only begins there. In 
the interests of Portugal herself they should induce 
some sobriety into Dr. Salazar. His insistence on 
holding Goa and his reported activities like building 
of air bases cannot prevent the return of Goa to the 
motherland. Salazar, however, can create a lot of 
trouble not only for Portugal but also for the West.” 

Welcoming the Indian Prime Minister's statemen=—« 
the Hitavada writes on April 19 that “the very faci 
that Dr. Salazar attached so much importance to a 
ireaty that was signed 300 years ago is a sign that a 
reasonable approach to the problém of Goa cannot be - 
expected from the Portuguese. authorities.” The paper - 
is of the opinion that since argument and discussion 
had no place.in Portuguese diplomacy, “India should 
waste no further time in trying. to convince them that 
it is time to relax their hold on Goa, Daman and 
Din. “Quit Goa’ should be the order of the day” It 
suggests that India’s demand for the withdrawal- of 
Portuguese troops should now be backed with action, 
rather. than by new re-iteration of that demand. Tt 
was up to Sri Nehru, writes the paper, to give the 
“Quit Goa” mpvement the fullest support on the lines 
of the freedom struggle now being waged in the 
French Indian Settlements. 

The paper adds that after the Indian Prime 
Ministers categorical statement guaranteeing non- 
interference in the cultural life of the people of Goa, 
all fears of any cultural oppression that might have 
been generated by the lying Portuguese propaganda ~ 
should now þe set at rest. 
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Hydrogen Bomb Tests 

The position of the Government and the people af 
India on the Hydrogen Bomb and its consequences 
was stated by Prime Minister Nehru in a speech before 
the House of the People on April 2, Pandit Nehru put 
forward four immediate suggestions for the control of 
the destructive energy. 

Pandit Nehru in his statement referred to the 
fact that both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. possessed 
H-Bombs and had during the past two years effected | 
test explosions. Recently the U.S.A. had effected 
very powerful explosions and more were reported to 
have been scheduled to take place. “A new weapon of 
unprecedented power both in volume and intensity, 
with unascertamed and probably unascertainable yrange 
of destructive potential in respect to time and space 
that is, both as regards duration and extent’ of conse- 
quences, is being tested, unleashing its massive power, - 
for use as a weapon of war.” It threatened the very’ 
existence of man and civilisation. It was stated that} 
_there was no effective protection against the Hydrogen 
Bomb. . 

“These are horrible prospects, and it affects. us, - 
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nations: and: peoples everywhere, whether we are 
involved in wars or power blocs or not” People of 
diverse political views had expressed their concern at 
the dreadful. prospects of the H-Bomb. Prof. Albert 
Einstein, Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Minister 
for External Affairs and the Soviet Prime Minister, M. 
Georgi Malenkov had said in effect that modern war 
with such weapons in use, would destroy civilisation. 

But mere concern was not enough. And panic was 

remedy against disaster of any kind, present or 
potential. “Mankind has to awaken itself to the reality 
and face the situation with determination and assert 
itself to avert calamity” 

Continuing, the Prime Minister said that India 
had always advocated the prohibition of such weapons, 
by common consent and immediately by agreement 
amongst those concerned. She had made repeated 
attempts at the U.N. to secure the adoption of that 
view and approach. 


i “At the last session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1953, as a result of amendments 
moved by our delegation to the resolution on dis- 
armament, there were incorporated in the resolution 
that was adopted: 


“(1) An ‘affirmation’ by the Gencral Assembly 
of its earnest desire for the elimmation and prohi- 
bition of atomic, hydrogen, bacterial, chemical and 
other weapons of war and mass destruction and for 
the attainment of these ends through effective 
means. 

“(2) .A provision for setting up 
ke Committee consisting of the Powers, 
~ involved, to sit in private and at 
choosing to implement the purposes 

armament Commission.” 


‘The latter suggestion had 
attention of Powers principally 


of a Sub- 
principally 
places of its 
of the Dis- 













lately engaged the 
concerned and talks 


was very short. 

The Government of India, Sri Nehru said, was of 
the considered opinion that the experiments should 
cease at once. They would like to propose immediate 
and continuing private meetings of the Sub-Committees 
of the Disarmament Commission pending decisions on 
prohibitions and controls taken by the Disarmament! 
Commission. 


Moral Climate of New Delhi 

“Vivek,” the well-known columnist, writes in the 
Bombay Chronicle that the mental and moral climate 
in New Delhi was fast deteriorating. - 

New Pdlhi was essentially the city of government. 
Ainisters, legislators and Government servants com- 
wised the bulk of the population there. Others not 
alline within those three categories were there because 
pf them or to cater to their needs. “The mental climate 
{ New Delhi is the climate of opinion of these classes; 
he moral climate that of their behaviour.” 


had taken place and were continuing. Time, however, 
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An average Indian was apt to look upon the men 
constituting the Government of India as a band of 
able men, completely disinterested, above all petty- 
mindedness, prefering always the public good -to their 
own. But in reality, he was shocked to find “a body 
of men not particularly distinguished by mas of the 
qualities with which he had imagined them blest.” 

The bulk were selfish, machine-bred politicians, 
mediocre in ability and “with an inherent tendency to 
equate their own good with the country’s.” 

“Intrigues for ascendency, pushihg up one and 
pulling down another, these are as the breath of their 
nostrils to most of them.” They were far behind the 
Prime Minister; against the background of his 
dominating personality most of them were mere 
pigmies. “Policy, then, in almost all matters in which 
he cares to be interested, is a reflection of his views,” 
with all the merits and defects they might imply. 

The legislators were none the better, Nepotism 
and selfishness were rampant among them. “So low 
indeed have legislative reputations ‘sunk that ordinary, 
citizens are even prepared. to believe the allegation 
that not a few Members of Parliament profit from the 
quarters allotted to them at low rates by sub-letting 
them at higher rents; and by living during the period 
of the session as the guests of their sub-lessees.” 

The intellectual. attainments of most of the legis- 
lators were not very high; and no desire on their pårü 
to learn and improve by study was evident. An air of 
cynicism pervaded many; and any feeling of being | 
engaged in a great and noble task was absent. Even 
those among the better elements often had recourse 
to a shrugging of shoulders and lifting of hand in 
helplessness when the occasion called for recognition 
of facts, determination to act, and stout expression of 
honest views. 


But, according to the writer, the conscientious 
officials were, perhaps, the most pathetic figures in the 
capital, An official, accustomed to objectivity of 
approach and dauntless in expressing his views without 
favour or any attempt to slant it according tothe 
views of his superiors, was generally frowned upon, 
though his usefulness sometimes prevented him from 
being dispensed with. 

“Success ig more and more apt to come to the 
official who in his conduct of affairs often crosses the 
line that separates the official from the politician and 
who happily. introduces into his behaviour a strong 
tendency to sycophancy.” 

The columnist notes, however, that still there were 
gleams of brightness in a greatly overcast Delhi sky 
is the shape of some men of integrity in-all spheres. 
While he hopes that the number ef such men would 
increase, he strikes a chord of anxiety that “even these 
little candles may be extinguished,” if those ih ‘the 
highest rung failed to recognise the existence of dis- 
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tasteful econditions thereby militating against their 
removal. 

Nothing can be done unless the highest rung in 
the “High Command” be rid of the vermin that 
infest it. 


. ha 
All-India kadio l l 
Referring to the vitriolic attack on the workings 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting made 
by Sri Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, M.P., and Dr. 
D.. V. Keskar’s replies to the debate on the All-India 
Radio, the Bombay Chronicle writes in an editorial 
atticle that “although invective may not be instructive 
Ministers should not be over-sensitive to criticism, 
however vigorous and personal, on subjects like broad- 
casting which are a favourite’ target of opposition 
broadsides in most democratic countries.” 


Broadcasting had no doubt made steady progress 
in recent years. The impact of technical improvement 
was already felt in many parts of the country. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Keskar, within two years two-thirds of the 
country would be covered by a strong medium wave 
network, Some improvements in the selection of radio 
fare and its tone were also undeniable. 


It would, however, be unwise to believe, 
Hitavada writes, that broadcasting in India “is all that 
st should be or to belittle, as Dr. Keskar tries to do, 
the listener-appeal of foreign stations like Radio 
Ceylon. This is precisely where A.I.R. tends to go 
wrong. It lacks a capacity for self-criticism and is 
rather disinterested in what the average listener thinks 
on the service provided. Such an attitude, we regret 
to say, will only promote rather than allay public 
apprehension about the conservative policies followed 
by A.I.R.” 

In contradistinction to the half-hearted policy 
followed by the All-India Radio in initiating a Listener 
Research’ Service, the newspaper cites the vigorous 
efforts of the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) 
to perfect that branch. The BBC had gone to the 
extent of setting up Listener Panels in Asia to discover 
how its -programmes were being received. Listeners 
were invited to join the Panels and to become critics 
of the programmes, Every two months a questionnaire 
was sent and from the postage paid replies a serious 
attempt was made to gauge the appeal e o 
programmes. Eral 

The Hitavada expresses the hope that the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting would take a leaf out 


of BBC’s book and would be “more receptive to the” 


wishes of listeners and more open to genuine criticism’ 

and would make a sustained study of listeners’ 
opinions, tastes and habits. They could try any 
method for this~random sampling, interviews, postal 


the- 


‘evasion especially on the part of a 
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questionnaires or Listeners’ Panels. Once contact was 
established with the listeners “we are sure that A-LR. 
will get on the right track,” the editorial concludes. 

We agree with the Hitavada in this matter. The 
All-India Radio has improved in many ways during 
the last two years, but that is not saying much if we“ 
take into consideration the miserable state it had 
fallen into, with regard to its. broadcasts. Dr. Keskar 
has been ill-advised in some of his decisions, and the 
Hitavada’s suggestion regarding the gathering 
criticisms and opinions from a wider circle is just 
what he should do if he wants the A.I.R. to-come 
up to a par with foreign firgt-class stations. 


Tax Evasion 


The Hitavada, in an editorial article in its issue 
dated the 9th April, writes that the report of the | 
Income Tax Investigation Commission for the year ` 
1953 adequately ‘showed that “big business, witb 
honourable exceptions, was -practising tax evasion od 
large scale.” The report stated that payment of income 
taxes was evaded by resorting to a reduction or omis- 
sion of the income or incomings, inflation of the 
expenses or the outgoings, or a combination of both. 

























Many of the assessees often resorted to delaying 
tactics to avoid the Commission, whose life was being 
extended from year to year., In that context the paper 
welcomes the Government of India’s decision to extend 
the life of the Commission by .two years at a stretch 
up to the 31st, December, 1955; as, in the opinion of, 
the paper, the assessees. would, henceforward find 4 
difficult to resort to such tactics. It goes even further 
and suggests that, considering the . fact that tax 
section of bi 
business was not likely to cease in any foresceable 
future, the Commission could profitably be given 
permanent status on a reduced scale of expenditure. 

- “The financial aspect of the Commission’s work i 
interesting,” the paper continues. “Out of a total tax o 
Rs. 24} crores levied on the basis of the Commission’: 
reports up to the end of 1952, a sum of Rs. 8.85 cror 
has already been collected -by the Government.” Th 
low collection’ figure, according to the ‘Commissio 
was due to the fact that Government had allowed th 
payment of the tax in easy instalments without seriou 
detriment to the industries in which the assessees wer 
engaged. 

The total expenditure on the Commission till th 
end of 1952 had been Rs. 3,311,487, the actual colle 
tions working out to over 25 times the cost of t 
* Commission. The Hitavada writes that the “avera 
cost of the regular Income Tax Department ig 1. 
per cent of the tax involved. The cost of the Invest 
gation Commission gives an average of 1.36 per cent 


BASIC IDEALS OF HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPAY*, 
_ By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA | 


Tue spirit of India was born of its religion and 
philosophy. Besides influencing the life and. thought of 
countless millions of people on the Indian subcontinent 
for the past five thousand years, it has left its impression 
on the Asian culture in general. The religious life of 
ibet, China, Burma, Thailand, Korea, Japan, Indonesia, 
and Ceylon received a great impetus from Buddhism, 
which originated in India. Many of these countries still 
recognize Indig as their spiritual homeland. Hindu 
culture also travelled’ to the West and influenced in 
varying measure the civilizations of Persia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and some of the Mediterranean countries.. 

Political, religious, and cultural ideas are often 
propagated by physical pressure or even by the sword. 
But true to her tradition of non-violence, India never 
sent an army of invasion. outside her own borders even 
during the days of her political power. Hindu thought, 
like the gentle dew from heaven, has shed its influence 
in a less obtrusive, more peaceful manner. 

Both geography and nature helped in the development 
of Hindu religious and philosophical thought. On account 
of impregnable boundaries on all sides, India for a long 
‘time was free from foreign invasion, which otherwise 
might have altered the political and cultural life of the 
country. But the land routes through the northwest and 
northeast and the sea route connected India with the 
outer world, giving her facilities for the exchange of both 
cultural ideas and material goods. This peculiar 
geographical position helped the Hindus to develop a 
homogeneous culture and preserve its native purity for 
many centuries. In addition, India’s tropical climate was 
favorable to the practice of introspection. Nature was 
bounteous. Men needed no great toil or trouble to 
extract from the soil the requirements of living. The 
country was materially prosperous. It was the “wealth 
of Ormuz and of Ind” that lured foreign invaders from 
time to time. The presence of forests and big ‘trees 
stimulated the spirit of contemplation. Contentment 
reigned in the hearts of the people. 

Hindu philosophy first developed in the Indus and 
upper Gangetic valleys. Thence it gradually moved to 


the south, where it encountered the highly evolved 
Dravidian culture. In the east it came in 
contact with primitive peoples. In matters of race 


relationships, the Indo-Aryans followed the method of 
assimilation through cultural exchange, and not that of 
annihilation or superimposition of culture by force. Many 
of the religious beliefs and social customs in the Hindu 
society of the present day—especially, the diversity of 
castes and subcastes—are the result of the assimilation 


* Sudhindra Bose Memorial Lecture delivered on January 12, 
1954, in the McBride Auditorium, at the State - University of lowa, 
U.S.A, 
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of non-Aryan elements. The Saks, Huns, Beluchis, and 


other tribes who entered India from ouside were 
gradually assimilated into the melting-pot "of Hindu 


society. Though the Moslems, Jews, Christians, and 
Parsees retained their individuality, yet they too, like 


the vegetables in a salad-bowl, received the cultural — 


flavor of the mother country. Thus India reveals even 
today a deep, fundamental unity which transcends the 
numerous differences created by blood, color, language. 
dress, food, and religious beliefs. The ideal of unity 
in diversity, the keynote of Indian culture, is reflected 
in the tapestry-like pattern of Indian society. 

Hindu philosophy not only originated but in a certain 
sense attained its maturity in the prehistoric age. . The 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, for instance, which contain both 
the germs and some of the conclusions of the Hindu 
philosophical speculations, were composed at least thirty 
centuries berfore the birth of Christ. The concept of 
the unity of existence, beyond which human thinking 
cannot possibly penetrate, is described in the Vedas. 
Hindu philosophy, which continued to develop till two 
hundred years ago uninterrupted by foreign thought, has 
produced two world religions, namely, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and also provided the foundation for several 
indigenous philosophical systems. 

Hindu philosophy is characterized by both rigidity 
and flexibility. It has not allowed any change in 
essential doctrines, whereas in non-essential matters it 
has adapted itself to the changing conditions of the times. 
This fact is, in part, responsible for the immense influence 
which philosophy has exerted upon Hindu society. cH 
is not possible to write a history of Hindu philosophy 
in the Western sense, because the Hindus have always 
been careless about dates, and also because very little is 
known about the lives of the Hindu philosophers. h 
appears that they considered ideas more important than 
personalities. Furthermore, a general feeling that the 
phenomenal] world was unsubstantial may have cooled off 
the zeal of the Hindus for history. In the realm of ideas. 
philosophy shows uncommon richness and variety; almost 
all shades of opinion expressed by philosophers anywhere 
have been discussed to a greater or lesser extent in Hindu 
philosophy. There is no lack of emphasis on the 
reality of the world or the optimistic view of life. There- 
fore it would not be correct to characterize Hindu 
philosophy as pessimistic or negative. 

Hindu philosophy can be broadly divided into two 
groups: orthodox and unorthodox. The former accepts 
the Vedas as the final authority and includes the six 
systems known as the Purva Mimamsa of Jaimini, the 
Uttara Mimamsa of Vyasa, the Vaiseshika of Kanada, 
the Nyaya of Gotama, the Samkhya of Kapila, and the 
Yoga of Patanjali. The unorthodox group repudiates 
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the Vedic authority and includes Jainism and Buddhism. 
The materialistic philosophy of Charvaka, denying all 
authority except sense perception, has disappeared as a 
school and is known only through fragments. The 
unorthodox Buddhism and Jainism emphasize pessimism 
and advocate the ascetic view of life for the realization 
of the highest goal. 

The Vedas are the final authority of the orthodox 
Hindu in all matters pertaining to religion and philoso- 
phy. They deal both with eternal truths and with the 
changing phenomenal universe. They are considered to 
be without beginning or end, and their teachings are not 
ascribed to human authorship. | 
knowledge embodied in the Vedas has always existed but 
is revealed in every cycle or world period, to certain 
seers called rishis, endowed with spiritual insight culti- 
vated through such disciplines of yoga as ` meditation, 
detachment, and self-control. The Vedas speak of the 
real nature of the Godhead, the soul, and the universe 
as supramental; but ‘the knowledge of these is not 
opposed to reason. Knowledge is based upon . experi- 
ence. The criteria of truth laid down by the non-dualis- 
tic philosopher Gaudapada are that it must not quarrel 
with or contradict any other truth and that it must be 
conducive to the welfare of all. Truth without charity 


often, becomes an instrument of destruction and thus 
frustrates its own purpose. 
~The Hindu methods of philosophical investigation 


consist in the study of Vedic evidence (sruti), in reason- 
ing (yukti), and in -experience (anubhava). Ultimate 
Reality being ` supramental, the Vedas supply the 
student with a kind of working hypothesis, which, 
however, must be tested by reason and realized through 
inner experience. Sole reliance upon scriptural authority, 
without rational investigation, tends to make a philoso- 
phical or religious system dogmatic, authoritarian, and 
exclusive. Mere reasoning may be the rationalization 
of desire; it may also be a tool of emotion. Experience 
by itself, unsupported by reason and scriptural evidence 
(the latter being merely the recorded experience of the 
illumined seers of the past), may be the projection of 
one’s subconscious thought. But when these three—scrip- 
tural evidence, reason, and experience—point to one and 
the same conclision: a man can be sure of having 
arrived at truth. The Upanishad says that by the know- 
ledge of trath one knows all things. It is only little 
truths that meet with contradiction, but not the great 
truth. 

Hindu philosophers put the utmost emphasis on 
experience. The Sanskrit word for philosophy, darsana, 
means seeing, not discussion aiming at intellectual know- 
ledge. To know is to become. “Thus philosophy is more 
a way of life than a way of thinking. A Jain philoso- 
pher has well expressed this idea in the-statement that 
a man should not live only to know, but he should know 
how ‘to live. Thus the qualifications for the student of 
Hindu philosophy are ‘not simply truthfulness and intel- 
léctiial honesty; they also somptise other disciplines, 


This means that the ` 
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such as discrimination between the real and the unreal, 
detachment from the unreal, control of the senses and 
the mind from the enjoyment of transitory physical 
objects, forbearance, reverence for sacred things, concen- 


_tration, meditation, and, above all, an unceasing desire 


for freedom from bondage to the phenomenal world. 

© The Hindu mind is well known for its catholicity 
and spirit of accommodation. (Reality, according to the 
Hindus, can be viewed and studied from different stand- 
points, and the conclusions arrived at will be di t 
aspects of the self-same reality. The doctrine of “either- 
or’ has never been. encouraged by the Indian thinkers, 
their ideal being unity in diversity. Man, as Swami 
Vivekananda said, does not procegd from¢error to truth, 
but from truth to truth—from lower truth to nigher truth. 
Thus freedom of thought is one of the characteristic features 
of Hindu philosophy. .The different philosophers have 
merely approached the problem of reality from different 
standpoints and levels of experience. Let us give a few 
examples. 

When our. percepts and concepts are colored, to a 
great extent, by our individual imagination and feeling, 
we get a distorted view of the subject we are considering. 
Thus, for instance, a stump of a tree in darkness will be 
regarded as a ghost, or a lover, or a policeman, according 
to the observer’s inner feeling for the time being. A 
dream experience may be real to the dreamer but it may 
be negated by his waking experience, Vedantists give 
other examples of common illusions, such as seeing water 
in the desert, or a snake in a rope, or silver in mother-of- 
pearl. This is called by the Hindu philosophers illusory 
reality (pratibhasika sattva). 

There is also the kind of reality with which we deal 
in our daily practical life. We all see the same physical 
world with the same objects in it. One can get rid of 
factors which cause individual illusion; but there are 
certain categories such as time, space, causality, sub- 
stance, attributes, identity, and change, through which 
all relative minds function, People subject to these 
limitations see the same objects, which, however, may be 
negated from another level of experience. 

Lastly, there is the thing-in-itself, which cannot be 
grasped by the ordinary mind but only by a higher 
faculty which is potential in all men and which can be 
manifested through the disciplines of yoga. This faculty 
is called direct and immediate perception, intuition, or 
inspiration (aparokshanubhuti). This is Ultimate Reality, 
which transcends both the illusory -and the empirical 
reality, but which is the unrelated -substratum .of them 
both. 

A philosophical system can be based upon any of : 
these three levels of experience. Further, reality can be 
studied from the standpoint of waking, dream, and deep 
sleep, which together cover all of human experience. 
The investigation of reality from the waking state alone 
gives us the physical sciences and the various systems 
of materialistic philosophy. If our investigation ig 
confined to dreamg alone, we obtain the philosophy of 
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subjective idealism. Likewise, the study of the experiences 
of deep sleep gives a kind of msyticism in which reality 


appears as a featureless unity, just as all cows appear. 


black in darkness. These are different facets of Ultimate 
Reality, which can be known only through the study 
and integration of the experiences of the three states. It 
also may be stated here that the dream reality is negated 
in the waking state; but both dream and waking 
experience are negated by the 


Reality. 

—, the Hindu tradition there is no conflict between. 
religion, philosophy, and science They represent three 
aspects of the same reality and also three methods of 
arriving at it. . 

Though religion and philesophy have developed in 
India along independent lines, yet they are not divorced. 
They cross each other’s path at many points. The common 
goal of both religion and philosophy is the discovery and 
knowledge of reality and the application of this know- 
ledge to man’s daily life. The Hindu religion is not 
satisfied with mere dogmas or rituals; it aims at an 
experience which shows the way to right living. Nor is 
Hindu philosophy simply the ratiocination of logic, 
consisting of acadmeic theories detached from life. Its 
goal is not the mere pursuit of intellectual knowledge, 


but rather the: attainment of moksha, or liberation from: 


the ills of life. s HoR 

The origin of Hindu philosophy was not in wonder 
or curiosity. The recognition of certain moral and 
physical ills ever present in the phenomenal life stimulated 
the philosophical speculation of the Indian thinkers. 
Such ideals as: freedom, peace, knowledge, and 
immortality, of which everyone gets a glimpse at a cer 
tain stage of evolution, cannot be realized in the pheno- 
menal world held in the iron grip of time, space, and. the 
law of causality, nor through the physical body, afflicted 
by disease, old age, and death. The very yearning for 
freedom produces the idea of a state which is absolutely 
free and also the possibility of its attainment by the 
‘human soul. Religion anthropomorphizes his state and 
calls it God, endowed with personal attributes. 

Religion emphasizes the role of feeling and faith in 
the attainment of the Highest Good, whereas science lays 
sress on reason and intellect. But all these are different 
functions of the mind, and their harmonious functioning 
is necessary for the apprehending of reality. 
out reason leads the aspirant into a blind alley, and rea- 
son itself ends in doubt. The intellect points out the 
obstacles and barriers to spiritual growth, while emotion 
gives the urge to move forward. 

There is no conflict between science, religion, and 
philosophy. No scientific thinker was ever persecuted in 
India for his convictions. Knowledge in all its phases was 
prized in India. One of the most sacred Vedic prayers says: 
“May He awaken our understanding.” According to the 
Bhagavad Gita, “Nothing is more sanctifying than know- 
ledge.” And this knowledge is to be acquired “through 
prostration to the teacher, service to him, and intelligent 


knowledge of Ultimate _ 
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questioning.” According to the Hindu view, there does 
not exist any. unbridgeable gulf -betweén mind and 
matter, human, and non-humari beings. One fundamental 
law governs the universe of matter and spirit. In the 
physical world it operates as scientific law and in the 
spiritual world as religious. law. ‘Scientific law is dis- 
covered- through reason, and spiritual law through intros- 
pection. There is no gulf between God and man. [If 
any exists, it can be crossed by personal evolution. Even 
an ant will some day realize its potential divine nature. 

According to the non-dualists, moksha, or liberation, 
need not be an eschatological experience. Even while 
dwelling in the body, a man can attain freedom (Jivan- 
mukti) from the ignorance which conjures up the vision 
of apparent multiplicity. According to the Upanishads, - 
when a man attains freedom in this life. then alone is 
freedom real for him. Further, “when all the desires that 
dwell in the Heart fall away, then the mortal becomes 
immortal and here on earth attains freedom.” Even 
those who accept the view of after-death liberation. 
(videhamukti). say that the sole condition of its 
attainment is the complete transformation of the ego ‘ 
and the destruction of selfish desires. Liberation being 
the goal of philosophy, each philosophical. system pres- 
cribes rigorous disciplines for its students. Such virtues 
as chastity, self-control, faith, austerity, and truthfulness. , 
are common disciplines in all -philosophical systems im 
India. The purpose is to train the seekers in the ulti- 
mate discipline of renunciation. ` Buddhism and Jäin- 
ism ask for immediate and total renunciation ; accord- 
ing to them, none but a monk can be liberated. Hindu- 
ism prescribes renunciation by stages. According to 
the rules of asrama. boyhood should be devoted to the 
acquisition of knowledge, youth to the ‘enjoyment of 
legitimate physical pleasures, the third stage of Iife to 
contemplation in the forest, and the last stage to 
total renunciation. In Buddhism the highest -truth is 
taught by a monk, whereas in Hinduism, for instance in. 
the Mahabharata, the same truth has been taught through 
the mouth of a married woman or an untouchable hun- 
ter. In Hinduism all the gods and goddesses are married ; 
among them there is neither a virgin nor a bachelor. 
But when on the threshhold of the realization of truth, 
the seeker must completely renounce attachment to the 
physical world. 

Hinduism denies the ultimate reality of the pheno- 
menal world and emphasizes the sole reality of the Spirit. 
Therefore'in the long run the student transcends moral 
laws. But for the beginner, whd regards the physical 
body and the universe as real, observance of moral laws 
is obligatory, as is compliance with social customs and 
religious rules. The perfect man transcends good and 
evil, but it is not possible for him to do any evil. He 
does not strive to do good, yet virtues cling to him like 
so many jewels. 

Following are a few important concepts of Hindu 
philosophy which also in general are common to Hindu 
religion : 
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(a) Ultimate Reality is Spirit, self-existent, non- 


dual, uncaysed, without beginning or end. All else be- 


longs to the domain of phenomena, which is controlled 
by the causal law and endowed with beginning and 
end. nS l i 

(6) Ultimate Reality “is all-pervading, and the 
ground af_all things. Nothing can exist independent of 
it. ‘Any other reality that one may see is only a relative 
reality. 

(c) Ultimate Reality: is both transcendent and 
immanent; only a portion of it is seen as the visible 
universe. Though pure and unconditioned by nature, 
it appears, through its inscrutable power called maya, as 
the Creator God (Isvara), the individual soul (jive), and 
the universe (jagat). l 

(2) When regarded as a person endowed with per- 
sonal attributes, the Absolute becomes known as the 
Personal God, worshipped by the different religions as the 
Father in Heaven, Jehovah, Allah, Vishnu, and so on.. 
He is regarded as the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer 
of the universe, and also as man’s Savior. 
both Hinduism and Christianity, the Godhead, in times 
of human crisis, is born as a man for the protection of 
the virtuous and the destruction of the wicked. Chris- 
tianity accepts only one Divine*Incarnaion in the person 
of Christ, whereas Hinduism declares that the number 
of such Incarnations cannot be limited. 

Ultimate Reality is the cause of the universe, the 
word cause being used by different philosophers in diffe- 
rent ways. But all agree that creation is a spontaneous 
act without any logical necessity from within or compul- 
sion from without. The Vedas describe the creation and 
destruction of the universe as the breathing out and 
breathing in of the Cosmic Soul. Some speak of the 
creation as the sport (lila) of the Godhead, and some 
speak of it as maya, or the illusory superimposition of 
names and forms on the Pure Spirit. Both theories 
imply the inability of the finite mind to fathom the mys- 
tery as to how the One appears as many or the’ Absolute 
as the world. They also suggest the freedom of the soul 
to quit the world of phenomena in order to regain itg 
innate divinity. All the Hindu philosophers agree that 
the universe is a spiritual entity projected from the 
Spirit and supported by. the Spirit, and that it will ulti- 
mately merge in the Spirit. In projecting the universe, 
the Spirit does not Jose any of its inner substance, and 
when the universe merges into the Spirit, nothing is 
added to the Spirit. From the standpoint of reality, the 
Spirit alone exists, and that the ignorant call the mate- 
rial universe is nothing but the Spirit seen through the 
prism of time, space, and causality. 

The non-dualists do not deny the existence of the 
universe. As Brahman it is real. From the phenomenal 
standpoint it is an appearance of Brahman. Multiplicity 
is the product of maya. As the Upanishad says: 
“Duality disppears when reality is known.” The nature 
of the universe is indescribable, being neither real nor 
unreal. For those who take names and forms to be 
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real, the universe is real, and Hinduism formulate: for 
them ethics, theology, and various - physical sciences. 
But the ultimate truth, according te non-dualistic Vedanta, 
is that “nothing is ever produced” (ajatavada) . . 
(e) The individual soul, in its true‘nature, is identical 
with the Spirit (non-dualism), or intimately related with 
it- (dualism). It is birthless, deathless, without beginning 
or end. Throtigh maya it identifies itself with a body 
and thus becomes subject to birth and death, which really 
affect the body and not the soul. At 


garment. The embodied soul, also called the apparent 
soul, is born again and again, being governed by the law 
of karma or action. There are iwo kinds of karma. 
One kind is that: which has started to bear 
fruit in the present body; it will last ‘as long as the 
momentum given by the kerma endures. We must patiently 
bear with such karma. Another kind is that which -will 
produce results in a future birth. This karma is destroy-~ 
ed by the knowledge of - Reality. The souls repeated 


-births afford us the disciplines necessary to get rid of 


egotism and attachment and cultivate spiritual virtues. 
Every soul will attain perfection: `. ~~ i 

(f) The law of karma does not imply fatalism. ` “As 
we sow, so shall we reap.” Our future is governed by the 
presetit, while the present is governed by the past.. The 
law of karma emphasizes the fact that man is the. archi- . 
tect of his own fate. He should accept the present, which 
is of his own creation, with calm resignation, .and build . 
up a happy future: by right living: Through ignorance, . 
man has attached himself to a physical. existence; now he * 
must- liberate himself from this bondage. The perform- 
ance of unselfish action is an eflective discipline by which 


his lower nature is controlled and his higher nature be- 


comes‘ manifest. 

* The -spiritual discipline for the 
fection. is known as yoga, which is of various kinds and is’ 
practised according to the inner nature of the aspirant. 
For the philosophical temperament the austere discipline 
of jnana-yoga is laid down; such a seeker must constantly 
discriminate between the real and the unreal and renounce 
the unreal. For the emotional is provided Bhakti-yoga 


‘which prescribes the worship of the Personal God without 


expectation of reward or fear of punishment; it is the 
worship’ of Ged through love which seeks no- return but 
only ‘God’s satisfaction. Raja-yoga is suitable for the 
introspective, and its discipline consists mostly in 
meditation and concentration. Karma-yoga, or the disci- 
pline of unselfish action, has already been mentioned. 

(g) Hinduism believes in the harmony of religions. 
It is easy for a religious faith which regards the Impersonal 
Spirit as Ultimate Reality and the Personal God as its 
manifestation to show respect for all faiths. The Vedas 
say: “Reality is one; sages call it by various names.” 
In modern times, Ramakrishna declared, from his personal 
experience: “The different religions ‘are so many paths 
to reach one and the same goal.” Religions are not con- 
tradictory but complementary. Because of the existence of 


death, the sq] - 


‘discards the body like a man giving up an old worn-out 


attainment of per- ` 
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many religions, aspirants are free to choose their religious 
disciplines according to their temperaments and tastes. 
(h) The attainment of perfection or liberation means 

the realization of man’s true, divine nature. 
attainment of liberation a man is part of the phenomenal 
world. At that time he cannot treat the world as unreal. 
He must discharge his social and other obligations. Freed 
from ignorance, the illumined soul devotes himself to the 
welfare of others as long as his: body lasts. After death. 
the individual spirit created by ignorance becomes one with - 

e Supreme Spirit, which is Ultimate Reality. Accord- 
ing to the dualists, even after death the liberated soul 
retains his individuality, transformed by the knowledge of 
God, and lives,as God’s eternal companion. 

_ (i) The microcosm ‘and the macrocosm reveal the same 
pattern; the knowledge of man is the key to the knowledge 
of the universe. Thère is nothing in the universe which 
does not exist in man. If any such element existed, it 
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would remain for ever unknown. The universe is intelli- 
gible because there is a desire on the part of man to 
understand it and also because there is the” possibility 
of the fulfillment of that desire. When a man fully 
understands himself, he understands the universe. The 
desire to know the universe Jed the Hindus to the study 
of man. 

(j) Both man and the universe have physical, mental, 
and spiritual elements. The spiritual element, which 
can be known only through introspection, is unknowable — 
through reasoning based upon sense experience. There- 
fore physical science, through its rational and empirical 
method, will never know either the complete man or the 
complete universe. Hindu philosophy advocates the 
study of both science and religion, which it calls “super- 
science.” The Upanishad says: “By means of science, 
man conquers physical limitations, and by means of 
super-science he attains to immortality.” 
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By Mu. VIDHUSHEKHARA nee 


Wiri the dawn of independence, some of us have been 
thinking of offering better facilities, for the learning and 
teaching of Sanskrit. But there are highly talented and 
patriotic men in the country, who have declared that it 
should be left out of the course of studies for the School 
Final Examination. There is no doubt, that these friends 
have the welfare of our students at heart, and it cannot 
be said that we love our Sanskrit language and literature 
more than they. But they Jook upon the problem in 
another light. They are perhaps thinking how, in these 
days of hardships, our students may easily earn their 
livelihood. But, with the greatest respect, we must 
confess that we cannot see eye to eye with them. We 
shall give our reasons later on. But before doing so, we 
must make an attempt to examine the importance of 
Sanskrit in view of its profound influence on the culture 


and civilisation of our country. 


Supposing that Sanskrit is banished for ever from 
the land of our birth, what will be the consequence? 
There will be no harm at all, they tell us, from the 
worldly point of view. We shall still be enjoying the 
good things of life in'a Jand flowing with milk and 


_ honey. Let science flourish and we shall have no wants. 


There are many countries in. the world where the people 
are ignorant of Sanskrit. Yet, they are rich, contented, 
and prosperous. Sanskrit, they say, is a dead language 
and! let the dead past bury its dead. But, we feel as 
warmly as ever, Sanskrit is the life-breath of the 
literature, philosophy and sciences of ancient India. It 
is our faith that, if there is no Sanskrit, there is no 
India. Tt wili be like ‘the play of Hamlet with 


Hamlets part . left out’ rather .more fittingly 
Ramayana without Rama. l 

- Undoubtedly we cannot live ignoring the present. 
But it is the past that brings about the present. We 
had a rich and glorious past, and certainly we do not 
want to go back to the condition of aboriginals, steeped 
in the darkness of ignorance and superstition. 

Even in the early days of British rule in India, the 
unity of the country was based on Sanskrit. At that 
time, not only the language of the learned (sistas) hut 
also the medium of communication was Sanskrit. ‘And 
it must be admitted, that it is impossible for a man to 
write correctly only a few Jines in any of the modern. 
Indo-Aryan languages, if he has no knowledge of 
Sanskrit at all. Moreover, if Sanskrit is abandoned, 
the source of our regional languages will be choked 
and the living current of literature will cease to flow 
prosperously. 

I may here refer. to an incident in my own life. 
I was then is Santiniketan. There the Poet once told 
me, “The teachears for Bengali who do not know 
Sanskrit have no place here, for one who does not know 
‘Sanskrit knows not Bengali as well.” ‘And, on his 
strong recommendation, every teacher had to read 
Laghukaumudi, in order to enrich and perfect his 
knowledge of Bengali. 

It pains me to recall that even. a professor of a 
Government college does not know if, in the sense of 
dawn, the right word to be used in Bengali is isa or 
lsa (Usas). 

Setting aside all other questions for the present, 


or 
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Jet us take up that of language. Jf we consider the 
mutual relationship of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages, Wwe shall find how closely they are allied to 
each other. And indeed a man who knows one of them, 
can easily master them all, with a pretty fair know- 
ledge of Sanskrit. This is possible because each and 
every one of them is connected with Sanskrit through 
the Middle Indo-Aryan stage. It cannot be ignored 
that there is a ceaseless flow of. words into the provincial 
speeches from this perennial fountain of beauty, Again, 
if a speech of one province is easily understood in 
another, it is no small gain to the country. ‘It fosters 
a spirit of unity among all the people of India—a unity 
which is most essential to a country which has just 
emerged into independence. 

There is, to my mind, another point of view from 
which the importance of Sanskrit can be apprehended 
very clearly. We often talk of our cultural unity, but we 
hardly realize it as it should be done. Many of us do 
not know our old and intimate relations with Persia— 
relations which are clearly revealed in the sacred 
languages of the two countries, our Sanskrit of the 
Vedas and the Avesta of the Parsees. The similarity 
of the two languages ig so striking, that onc. is simply 
filled with wonder when one realizes it fully. Indeed, 
it was mainly due to the similarity. between these two 
languages that I made a few friends among the Parseed 
of Bombay, whom I am still happy to remember, and 
with whom my intimacy is still as fresh as ever. There 
is no doubt much difference between our religions and 
social observances. Yet, they have not im the least 
impaired our friendly and cultural relations. 

Again, no. nation on earth can ignore the spiritual 
side of life. It is my faith that every Indian will have 
lo turn to Sanskrit for the consolations of religion and, 
philosophy. 

In an age of science and political conflicts, we have 
forgotten much of wur cultural relations with other 
countries in the past. But these are now coming to 
light gradually through the efforts, mainly of our French 
and Dutch friends. J mean our- cultural relations with 
Indo-China and such other. lands as Siam, Cambodia, 
Champa, Java, Bali and so on. The deep and abiding 
influence of Indian culture on those peoples, through 
the medium of Sanskrit literature, is simply exulting 
to an Indian who loves his motherland. This is all 
the more evident in Java. The relation between India 
and Java may be traced back to the fourth century. 
The old language of that land, called Kawi or Kavi, is 
closely related. to Sanskrit, words from 40 to 50 per cent 
being exactly Sanskrit. The following line in that 
language from the inscription of Simhasarin may he 
quoted here: “Srisaka varsatita (varsatita) 1273 vesaka 
(vaishakha) masa tithi pratipada suklapaksha povar 
(vara.) .” 

In a work called -Negerakritagama, we may learn 
much about India. There are still many Sanskrit works, 
and Levi has published some of them in a volume called 
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Balidvipa granthah, in the Gaekwad Sanskrit Series. 
There are works called Vedas, but, in fact, they are 
Puranas, such as Brahmanda, etc. There are however 
‘Atharvana Upanishads. Besides many such other works 
the great Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
which are respectively called there in the Javanese 
language Ramayana Kaham and Mahabharata Kaham (the 
word Kaham here being for Katha) are very popular. A 
detailed description cannot be expected here. It goes 
without saying that, if Sanskrit had vanished from the 
face of the earth, these invaluable documents compiled: 
by moderm scholars would remain absolutely useless. - 

Modern researches in the domain of Comparative 
Philology reveal the unique position of Sayskrit therein. 
(in a word, it may be stated without hesitation,’ that 
Sanskrit is the key to World Philology. 

We must not think, however, that the labour of love. . 
undertaken by these savants in foreign lands is finished. 
There is, indeed, still much more to be done. It is a 
shame that we have done very little in this line and 
have to depend mainly on, a noble band of French and 
Dutch scholars, to whom we are much indebted for many 
things of interest to India. If that is so, should Indian 


scholars ignore the study of Sanskrit? I am sure that 


an Indian will hardly know himself if he does not 
give liis days and nights to the study of Sanskrit. 
Let us now view the problem from another angle. 
Scholars know much about the most valuable 
discoveries, in Central ‘Asia, of many glorious works of 
ert, literature and inscriptions. If anyone desires to 
understand them, is it possible for him to do so without 
a sound knowledge of Sanskrit? Certainly not. Sanskrit 
is a great language that, in days long gone by, entered - 
on one side, into Tibet, China, Japan and on the other, 
Central Asia, and Mongolia, and many other 
fountries of the East. If Sanskrit is abandoned, what 
else is there by which we can clearly understand and 
explain the things that have come to light through the 
ages? Moreover as scholars know, many thousands of 
original Sanskrit works are now supposed to be’ Jost. 
Yet, they have their translations in Tibetan and Chinese, 
from which one may reconstruct them in Sanskrit. 
This is a most significant thing that deserves respectful 
consideration. Further, it was through Sanskrit, or 
sometimes a Sanskritic language, that India was once 
linked with many parts of the world in ties of love and 
admiration. She can do the same thing still, through 
Sanskrit, a literature which has deeply influenced all 
the civilised nations of the world. 
The question is also to be considered from another 
point of view, which is equally important. It is Dharma 
or ‘Law’ popularly known ‘as religion, which is the essence 
of human well-being. Certainly it is not a matter of 
derision. All over the world men follow their own 
ideals of religion. ‘They may be different in form, but 
they are the same in spirit. If we realise this eternal 
truth, many of our doubts and misgivings will be dispell- 
ed, and we shall be able to live our days on earth in, 
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faith, love, peace and happiness. In our Upanishads 
there is a short story that may be briefly told here. 
We read that, in. the beginning of the world, there was 
the Creator and Creator alone. He began to create 
different things, one by one. Yet, he was not satis- 
fied and created Dharma or Law, in the form of the 
good (shreyorupa dharma). In a word, there is no 
real good where there is no law. Similarly where there 
is no good, there is no law, but a phantom of law. It 
needless for me to dwell on. this question any more. 
If a blind man does not see a peg, it is he and not 
the peg that is to blame. : 
In India the language of religion is Sanskrit or 

a language alMed to %. Indeed, Sanskrit is the foun- 
tain at which we must drink deep and for ever, if we 
desire to live in the long history of mankind. We 
shall fail, faint and die, when this fountain is choked 
for ever. Rightly do the Upanishads declare, “It is reli- 
gion on which everything is based,” and “the highest 


of them all is religion:” If we are to live; as we will live,. 


we must love our religion, which alone will bring peace 
and goodwill to. men on earth. „And it is Sanskrit which 
reveals this truth to us more than anything. else on 
earth. We feel- that the religion -or philosophy,- which 
gives us high and noble ideas, is the best and noblest. 
There may be brilliant colours in. a picture, or sweet 
sounds and thoughts in a poem. But if they fail to 
express the highest ideals of love, truth, and religion; 
they are not music or poetry at all. There is no soul, 
no rhythm of life in them. We may feel. nobly, 
though we may not be able to prove all that we 
believe. There is no authentic history of the Ramayana. 
Yet, every one knows how the whole of India hay been 
charmed and inspired by this great epic, from age to 
age. Its tales of heroism, noble sais and ‘glorious 
poetry will live for ever. 

Many of our friends are inclined to think that there 
is no need of learning Sanskrit, as the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata may be read in translations, whose num- 
ber is legion. But there is a grave risk in doing so. 
Let us cite an instance. There was a very great and 
popular story called -Brihatkatha in Prakrit by Guna- 
dhya. It was celebrated among scholars. But unfor- 
tunately, as time went on, it was lost; only three or four 
words of it being found quoted in a. book. We have, 
however, three Sanskrit redactions of that Prakrit ver- 
sioniz. (1) Katha-sarit-sagara, (ii) Brithatkathaman- 
jari, and (iii) Brihat-katha-sloka-samgraha. These 
three books are still extant and published. But the 
original Prakrit is lost. This is because the people 
lost their interest in it and discontinued. its study. But 
their love of Sanskrit was not lost and they did not 


forget the language, which continued to have its sway . 


in one or other part of the country all along. There 
were scholars all over the land, who cultivated it with 
love and devotion. 7 

I should like to add here very briefly a few words 
mainly with regard to our ancient scientific literature. 


“Yavad bhriyeta jatharam. tavat 
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This was known iin Sanskrit as Sastra or Vidya ‘science,’ 
as it will enable one in forming’an idea of the vast fields 
of knowledge covered by this great and noble language. 

The sciences are as follows: Grammar, Phonetics, 
Etymology, Philology, Astronomy, Astrology, Architecture, 
including Town-Planning, Engineering (Silpa or Vastu- 
Vidya or. Sastra), Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, 
Zoology, Medicine, including Surgery (Ayurveda, Salya- 
‘sastra), Politics, Polity, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
‘Archery, ` Arts, including Music, Dance, Fainting, 
Dramaturgy, and so on. There were also sciences of 
-Elephants and Horses, of Love (Kema-sastra), of Hawking 
(Syanika:sastra) and even of Theft (Chauryasastra), there 
being an existent text, sanmukha-kalpa (readers know 
sométhing of it from the Mrichhakatika). Most of these 
sciences have not yet been exhaustively or eo 
explained or explored, as they should be done. - 

Here are to be added the two great subjects, Philo- 
‘sophy and Religion, with their multifarious branches 
and subdivisions, -contributed not only by Brabmanie 
but also by Jainist and Buddhist authors. But we can- 
not dwell on them here within the short time at our 
disposal. 

In this connection we may refer to Dr. Brojendra 
Nath Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, in, 
the light of which one may discuss a subject in Sanskrit, 
that still awaits scientific explanation. 

“With regard to the work mentioned above, one may 
observe that the author “reads new ideas into the old 
texts.” Its authenticity depends. on its merits, and so 
long as it is not refuted, it cannot be rejected. Tt ig 
clear that the influence of Western science has evoked a 
great reaction in our country. It.is not% bad thing; true 
interpretation is always desirable whatever be the source 
from which it. comes, We have yet much to learn and 
much to do. Jt may be of interest to you to hear that, 
in 1812, Franz Bopp devoted himself to the study of 
oriental languages and learnt Sanskrit. Gradually he 
became the founder of a new science, Comparative 
Philology in 1816. Who can say that a similar thing 
may not happen now, if Sanskrit studies are carried on 
sincerely, earnestly, and laboriously? 

Sanskrit literature is full of high and noble ideals 
of life that lead one along the paths of truth and peace, 
and bring him rewards that are coveted by. one and all. 
Look at the piteous and miserable condition of the world 
today. What do we see? Is it not man’s inordinate 
ambition and desire for wordly enjoyments, that have 
brought about all the strife, unrest, and unhappiness 
among the men of our times? What is the remedy? 
Sanskrit offers the reply very clearly. I may quote here 
a verse without any comment, with the simple request 
that you will think over it deeply. It is from a great 
Vaishnavite work, i.e., Sri Bhagavata (VII-14-8). 
svativam hi 
Adhikam yo’bhimanyeta sa steno dandam arhati. 

Tt means: “One has a right to that quantity of food 
with which one’s stomach is filled; but he who claims a 


dehinam, 
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right to anything more is a thief.and deserves punish- 
ment.” This is one of the most invaluable teachings 
of the scriptures of India, meant for the welfare of man- 
kind. And this noble ideal spread to other countries 
of the East and the West through the medium of 
Sanskrit. 

Tt ig not for nadin any religion that Sanskrit 
was- welcomed in the West. It was the intrinsic merit 
of Sanskrit literature and‘ philosophy, that- won for it a 
place of honour in the countries of the-West. That 
is why Sanskrit is now being -studied vigorously- and 
reverently in many lands, where its very name was. un- 
known for centuries in- the past. Indian scholars, who 
are acquainted with the researches of these great savants 
of other lands, will realize that their own works are gener- 
ally far inferior in depth-and quality. While this‘is-the 
condition of Sanskrit in its ancient home, what are our 
great leaders going to do about? If they do not change 
their present attitude of apathy, the glory of Sanskrit 
will vanish for ever. This is a possibility about which 
they should think: seriously. 


It may however be argued that, in these days of 
stress and strain, there are many things to be done, and 
the study of Sanskrit may wait—a study which is simply 
useless in the present context of world affairs. 

These gentlemen talk Joudly of scientific methods 
of education, but where have we reached in the long 
run? How is it-that vast millions of our men and, 
women cannot have a full meal a day? Again, is it not 
a fact that, even now, in many parts of the world, food- 
grains are much dearer than in prewar days? Why are 
they suffering like this? How is it that the present; 
system of education and the elaborate lists of books, 
discussed and adopted, by our > Universities and School 
Boards cannot avert the - sufferings of our people? 
Certainly the vast majority of them are not reading 
Sanskrit! Indeed, it is wrong to think that a student 
who reads Sanskrit will have to suffer in life. 

{ shall not speak here about the way in which, 
Sanskrit is now taught in our University and its consti- 
tuent colleges, or in Sanskrit pathasalas, though there is 
much room for improvement in this sphere. For the 
present, I should like to put before you one and only 
one question, which is the gravest. and greatest of all. 
I feel that, without answering this question, all our 
efforts will end in failure and deep disappointment. 


The question is whether the present system of education 
has been able to bring peace and happiness to the world. 

I am afraid I have already tried your patience with 
a fairly long address. That is why I shall not dwell any 
further on the manner in which the teaching of Sanskrit 
is carried on in our schools and colleges. It is evident 
that the system of education, which is now working in 
‘our country, has failed to bring peace and contentment to 
the teeming millions of India. Science has worked wond- 
ers in our worldly life. 
‘deep into the sea, and listen to the voices of our fellow; 
men in far-off lands across the waters. But it has not 
been able to give peace to the world. It has given ús 
stones when we are‘crying for bsead. Itis, I feel, time 
for us to cry halt, and devise some other ways for giving 
‘the light of -knowledge and the joy of life to the men 
and women of this ancient land. 

This proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
need of a complete reorientation of our educational 
system. The greatest evil of our time is that a student 
does not practise in his own life what he learns from 
his teachers or the books he has read. He does not 
see before him an ideal teacher, pure in thought, word, 
and deed, to whom he may turn for light, love 
and inspiration. 

To my mind, the revival of cha. 
ideal of Brahmacharyya is the only way-out of this 
present crisis in our national life. Brahmacharyya means 
a ‘close association between the teacher and the pupil— 
an association. that exercises a profound influence on 
the character of the young learner. Here isa system which 


ancient Hindu . 


We can fly in the aire diye 


does not ignore any single aspect of education,--social, . 


intellectual, or spiritual. And it is regulated with so 
much care, tenderness, and sympathy that it makes each 
and every one of our young hopefuls, happy, enlighten- 
ed, and peaceful. 

Before I resume my seat, I beg of you all to think 
seriously over these stray thoughts in building the future 
of Young India. Let us remember today, in all humi- 
lity, the -words of our national poet, “Things that I 


y 
Ț 


longed for in vain and things that I goòot—-let them pass. * 


Let me but truly possess the things, I 


spurned and 
overlooked.” . se . 





Svasti Svasti Svasti!* 
* Presidential address, Sanskrit Section, All-India Educational 
Conforence, 28th Session, Calcutta, . 1953, i i 





INDIAS POPULATION PROBLEM | 


Census Commissioner’s Analysis 


By. ASHISH BOSE 


s 


Tue elaborate census of 1981 and the illuminating 
report of the Census Commissioner have thrown a 


=—floodlight on the population problem of India. The 


“wealth of statistics collected in the census which hag 
been presented in 17 volumes and 63 parts can keep 
ae demographer busy till the next census of India; 
and the solutions of*the population problém offered 
by the Census Commissioner can keep the Govern- 
ment planning for the next few decades. | 

In the lengthy’ report of the Census Commis- 
sioner there is not even a casual reference to Malthus. 
Yet the report is a brilliant exposition of Malthus’ 
principle of population and I have not come across 
any better or more convincing proof of the, Malthu- 
sian theory. If Malthus were to come out of his grave 
today he would have surely patted Mr. Gopalaswam} 
on the back and said, “Well done i” 


In a press interview shortly after the publica- 


tion of his report, Mr. Gopalaswami maintained that 


he was neither a statistical expert nor an economist. 
But the way in which he has marshalled the statistics: 
ond drawn his conclusions leaves no doubt about his 


exceptional capacity for tackling the subject. He is, 
and Neo-- 


in fact, much ahead of Malthusians 
Malthusians, He seems to me an -ultta-Malthusian. 
Tt, may be true of Malthus that he did not fore- 
sce the tremendous technological improvements 
brought about by science but we cannot say this of 
Mr. Gopalaswami, fer he asserts that his “conclusion 
is reached after taking full account of the techno- 
logical possibilities of development of agricultural 
productivity.” Of course, one may say that he has 
taken a rather pessimistic view in the assessment of 
future possibilities but he made it clear in his press 
interview that it was not “legitimate optimism, . to 
hope that science would take care of the population 
problem of the country.” He characterized as. “un- 
justifiable Micawberism” the contention that the 


-country conld increase agricultural production corres- 


ponding to the population growth with the - help of 
science, And in his report he condemns this belief in 
science as “sciencolatry” and goes on to say thai 
“this new religion comes in handy for a school of 
thought, which is on principle, opposed to admitting 
that the shortage of land could be an operative cause 


.of poverty at any time? -| 


% 
aud suggests the precise extent to which such mater- 


nity should be reduced. 
zx k ka $ 


That Malthus anticipated Mr. Gopalaswami over 
150 years ago will be clear from the following parallel 
passages: Says Malthus in his celebrated Essay on 
Population. : 


“In an endeavour to raise the proportion .of 
the quantity of provisions to the number of 
consumers in any country, our attention would 
naturally be first directed to the increasing of the 
absolute quantity of provisiots ; but finding that, 
as fast as -we did this, the number of consumers 
more than kept pace with it and that with all our, 
exertions we were still as far as.ever behind, we 
should be convinced that our efforts directed only 
in this way would never succeed. It would appear 
to be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. 
Finding, therefore, that from the laws of nature 
we could not proportion the food to the popula- 
tion, our next attempt should” naturally be ‘to 
„proportion the population to. the food. | - We 
are not, however, to relax our efforts in increasing 
the quantity. of provisions, but to combine another 


éfott with ib... < A ` 


Says Mr. 


Gopalaswami in his report: _ 
s.. . we should make np our mind to face 
the fact that: our efort ‘to Keep pace with un- 
checked growth of population is bound, to fail at 
some point?” Ee en l 
- And he concludes that ee, eee a 
«A combined approach to the solution of our 
. problem calls for: the following targets’: (3) iD- 
` crease of agricultural productivity. from the present 
level of approximately 700 lakhs of- annual. tons 
to about 940 lakhs of annual tons; (ti), reduction 
of improvident maternity from over 40 per cent 
{its incidence at present) to under 5 pər cent.” 
Improvident maternity is defined ‘as “a - child- 
birth occurring to a mother who has already given 
birth to three or more children, of whom at least -one 
ts alive.” 
To Malthus the alternative before mankind was 
restraint or starvation. To Mr. Gopalaswami also the 
alternative before India ‘ig restraint or starvation, He 
says, “What follows—that starvation is our lot? Na. 
It follows that we should make up our mind. that we 
shall: not go on increasing in numbers'as:we do.” 
rr E E * 3 
Mr. Gopalaswami’s report’ deals mainly with the 
*yopulatior-land-food problem.” . The year 1921 isa 


fateful"one in the demographic history of India, and 


Mr. Gopalaswami calls it the “Great Divide.” Before . 


Like Neo-Malthusians Mr. ‘Gopalaswami empha-* 1921 population was checked repeatedly by famine 


sizes the need for scientific birth control but he does 
not stop at that. He defines “improvident maternity” 


5 


and pestilence, after 1921, except for the Bengal 
famine, population has been growing unchecked, 
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Before 1921 cultivation had more than kept pace 


With the growth of population; since 1921 cultivation - 
hag been lagging far behind the growing population. 


Before 1921 there was a surplus of food in India, 
since 1921 there has been a shortage of food and this 
shortage has been steadily increasing. 

Mr. Gopalaswami has a warning for the future. 
If agricultural production does not catch up with 
increase in population, if a strict control over the 
supplies and prices of food-grains is not maintained 
“the drift towards eventual breakdown will have 
started.” And “if, while this drift was- proceeding, a 
world war should begin and external supplies get cut 
off—the biow will have fallen. The people in all parts 
of the country must pass through the Valley of the 
Shadow as-the people of Bengal did in 1943.” 
Today in many quarters there is a feeling that 
our food problem has been solved and that we may 
even export food in the near future. Optimism is 
good for the morale but it should be tempered, with 
caution when it is a question of life and death. for 
millions of men, women and children. A study of 
the exports and imports of food-grains in the closing 
decades of the last century and at the beginning of 
the present century shows that exports were taking 
place even in times of famine. though millions were 
dying in many parts of the country for want of fdod. 
Our Government should see that this tragie history 
does not repeat itself, 

Mr. Gopalaswami maintains that 


“Free trade cannot function in a market 
which is genuinely, short of food-grains—however 
small the shortage.” 

This sounds strange against the recent statement 
of Mr. Kidwai, the Union Food Minister, that “the 
ultimate aim of the Government was not only to 
decontrol rice but also to abolish the Fond Minis- 
tries at the Centre and in the States.” Mr. Kidwai 
maintains that “there- is no shortage of food-grains 
in the country now” while. Mr. Gopalaswami main- 
tains that there is a genuine food shortage in the 
country. .According to his calculations the imports 
round about 1951 should have been 100 lakh tons 
against the actual 34 lakh tons. His explanation for 
this difference in figures is that 

“When population grows in number in condi. 
tions of growing food shortage the average level 
of food consumption does tend to fall.” 

It has been said that the Indian budget is a 
gamble in rain, varying with the vagaries of rainfall, 
I would say that the continued existence of an Indian 
on earth is a gamble in statisties depending on the 
v arying ionadh of statisticians. 

2 k, & n 


' One may ask, “Why bother about the 


import food sás Great Britain does?” Mr. 


Gopala- 
swami ‘anticipates’ the question and says: i 


food” 
shortage ? Can we not industrialize our country and 
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“Tndustrialisation is not the answer to the 
food problem ; the widespread belief to the con- 
‘trary is a fallacy based on a misreading of 
history.” 

The case of Great Britain indicates “an excep- 


tional phase of human history” and “it seems most 


unlikely that any other country with a larger and 
growing population will develop in that way here- 
after:’ And it ig also unlikely that “the food-exporting 
countries of the world will increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity at a faster rate than their own rate oi. 
growth of population. and produce increasing Bunplusee 
to match increasing deficits in India and Europe.” 

But in maintaining that “industrialisation will 
not help to solve our food problem. extept indirectly 
to a limited extent in so far as it can provide the 
materials needed for the development of agricultural 
productivity” Mr. Gopalaswami has taken an unduly 
Narrow view of industrialization. The improvement 
of agticulture is linked up with the tempo of indus- 
trialization. Apart from helping mechanization of 
agriculture, industrialization should help in, reducing 
the pressure of population on land by diverting the 
surplus population to industries, large and small. 
Further, as Dr. Pei-kang Chang points out in his 
book, Agriculture and Industrialisation, “Industriat 
development is a necessary, but not a sufficient condi- ~ 
tion- of agricultural reform and improvement. . 
Moreover only an appreciable rise in people’s income 
which is to be secured from industrial and commercial 
expansion can raise, though at a decreasing rate, the. 
demand for farm products and ‘stimulate the improve- 
ments in agriculture.’ Mr. Gopalaswami has obvi- 
ously overlooked this aspect. 

* + * * 

Mr. Gopalaswami has successfully exploded the 
idea of Bountiful Nature and the faith in “potential 
plenty.” Those: who believe in the comfortable pro- 
position—“If only we could develop our vast natural 
resources, ete. we could easily support 
many times the peseti population” should do well 
to read the report twice over. It will disturb their 
complacence. Has not Hayek said, “Whosoever talks 
about potential plenty is either dishonest or does 
not know what he is talking about”? 

Mr. Gopalaswami says : 


“Tt is scarcely credible but nevertheless true 
that the First Five-Year Plan includes major irri- 
gation projects whigh are calculated to ‘bring more 
area under new irrigation than the entire areg 
brought under new irrigation by all major irriga- 
gation projects which were “constructed during a 
century -of British rule.” 

‘We are on the threshhold of this spectacular pro- 


gress, yet “the contribution secured from all the 
major irrigation projects will fall short of ‘one-fourth 
of the total (increase in agricultural productivity) 
needed” to ‘overcome current . shortages and keep 


pemee with the growth of population. We should 


INDIA’S POPULATION PROBLEM 


not forget that “if the scale of our effort is unprece- 
dented, the magnitude of our growing need is even’ 
more unprecedented.” ) 

Mr. Gopalaswami has done well in 
before the country a scientific appraisal of the popu- 
lation problem. But as Mr. Nehru has rightly said 
there is no need to take “an alarmist view” of the 
situation. After all, in the world today there are far 
more dangerous things to be afraid of, than the 
_birthe of babies ! . 

II 

The Census Commissioner, Mr. Gopalaswami has 
made in his report an excellent study of the “popu- 
lation-land-food problem.” The problem is becoming 
more and more acute as the years go by. The already 
high pressure of population on land is continually 
increasing, the per capita land area is decreasing, an 
increasing number of people are working on the same 
area, of cultivated land, and non-earning dependency 
is on the increase; “the law of diminishing returns 
is in effective operation and every acre of new 
irrigation has to be subsidised by the general 
tax-payer.” 

The land area of India is made up of 11 per cent 
of mountains, 18 per cent of hills, 28 per’ cent of 
plateaus and 43 per cent of plains. The per capita 
agricultural area in India is 97 cents against 153 cents 
(92 cents of arable land and 61 cents of meadows and 
pastures) in Europe (excluding European USS.R.). 
Since 1921 the area of cultivated land per capita is 
continually declining in India as will be evident from 
the following table (the statistics about per capita 
land area relate only to those areas for which compar- 
able statistics of good quality are available): 


Year population area, of cultivated 
in crores land per capita (in cents) 
100 cents==1 acre | 
1891 23.59 109 
1901 23.55 103 
1911 24.80 109 
1921 2481. ili 
1931 27.55 104 
1941 31.28 94 
1951 35.69 84 
Mr. Gopalaswami observes that “in relation to 


the natural. resources available for the production of 
food, India is even more heavily over-populated than 
Europe.” This conclusion is based on the following 
facts : 

“(1) Europe (which is the most densely popula- 
ted ‘continent of the world) is less densely popu- 
lated than India. The average European has 
more land per capita than the average Indian. 

(2) The average European has brought only 30 
per cent of his land under- the plough. The 
average Indian on the other hand, has brought 
under the plough 43 per cent of his jand even 
though it has a far larger proportion of thin and 
poor soils and a less adequate and less evenly 
distributed rainfall. Only thus is the average 
Indian able to get 97 cents of cultivated and 
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fallow fields against 92 cents of the average Euro- 
pean. (3) Because he has got more and better land 
and has used only a smaller- fraction of it for 
cultivation, the average European is able to have 
and does have in addition 61 cents of agricul- 
tural land under permanent meadows and pas- 
tures.” 

It is often supposed that if India can lise 


European standards of farming her food problem will 
be solved. But Mr. Gopalaswami thinks differently 


and rightly too. He says: 
“Even in the absence of any difference in 
farming ` efficiency, Europe can produce more 


plant food per capita than India because much 
the same atea of arable land per capita is avail- 
able in Europe as in India but with more favour- 
able rainfall and soil conditions. In addition 
Europe has got more permanent meadows and 
pastures which must provide a supply of milk, 
milk products, beef, mutton and other food stuffs 
of animal origin—for which there can be no 


parallel in India.” 
$ k zk 


$ 

It is generally observed that economic progress lies 
in an occupational shift from agriculture to . industry 
and in a lowering of the percentage of population 
dependent on the primary sector of the economy. In 
India 70 per cent of the people depend on agriculture 
and “the relative weight of dependence on agriculture — 
for gainful employment has not declined in the country 
as a whole. It is-possible that it has increased slightly. 
The result has been an increase in non-earning depen- 
dency.” In India 29 per cent of the population is self- 
supporting, 11 per cent earning a ane 60 per 
cent non-earRing dependents. 


~ 


Another disquieting feature has been an increase In 
the number of cultivators and cultivating labourers 
working on the same area of cultivated land. For 
example, in Travancore-Cochin in 1931 the number of 
cultivators and cultivating labourers (including unpaid 
family helpers) working on 100 acres of land was 41 ; 
it increased to 57 in 1951. Apart from indicating an 
increasing pressure of population in a literal sense, it 
shows that under-employment is growing. 

A high rate of dependency and a preponderence of 
children in the population are characteristic features of 
an under-developed country. In India, on an average. 
1,000 self-supporting persons support by their exertions 
themselves as well as 2,504 others. In the US.A. the 
corresponding number is 1,547 and in Great Britain 
1,207. Part of this difference is due to the high pro- 
portion of infants in India’s population but even after 
persons under 14 are excluded, the remaiming -burden of 
dependency is still heavier in India than in the US.A. 
or Great Britain. The conclusion follows : 

“Even people of working age are less fully 
employed in India than in these countries.” 
In India 38.3 per cent of the people are under 15 
years of age while the corresponding percentage in 


the US.A. is 27.1. “This means—even if an average 
Indian married couple had the same resources to 
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spend on bringing up their children as an average 
Americén married couple, cach Indian child can only 
get a much smaller share of these resources than 
each American child, because the same resources 
have to be spread over a larger number. Actually 
the resources available to the average Indian couple 
are very much smaller. . . . The dry figures tell the 
story quite clearly—in terms of food, shelter, care, 
and attention during illness, education and evert 
-kind of preparation for life the Indian ehild is 
handicapped unmistakably pad of necessity.” 
* : 


Let us look to the future now. 
we increase production to keep pace with the growth 
of population ? Mr. Gopalaswami calculates that round 
about 1951 the average total productivity was 700 lakhs 
of Annual tons. (He devises the term ‘agricultural 
productivity’ “in order to, emphasise the fact that we 
are not referring to the production of particular years” 
but to “the average level of production”), He has also 
forecast the imerease of population for the next thirty 
years and has calculated the increase in productivity 
required to “overcome existing shortages. and maintain 
current levels of consumption without deterioration.” 
The ‘following table will make the position clear : 


Population Agricultural Needed increase Percentaga 
. Year in crores productivity in ag. product | increase 
(in Jakks of (in Iakbe of 1951—1100 
$ annual tons) annual tons) 
L951 -- +36 700 Sx 100 
1961 4l 850 150 > 121 
1971 46 860 200 . 137 
1981 52 - 1080 380 154 


After considering all major and minor irrigation 
projects included in the First Five-Year Plan and after. 
taking. account of all methods of improving producti- 
vity (there is; however, no mention of the record of 


Krishi Pandits) which will be utilized in the years ta- 


come Mr..Gopalaswami concludes : 


“At the end of all this, our estimate of increase 
of agricultural productivity is still only 240 lakhs 
of Annual tons-; of which one-sixth is to -be secured 
by merease of acreage under crop ; one third by in- 
crease of acreage’ under irr igation ; and one’ half 
“by all meéthods of ‘increasing yield per acre other 
than irrigation.’ The increase will fall short of our 


needs- before 1971: It will be. just sufficient to- 
overcome the present shortage and -meet our grow-- 


ing needs until our number reached. 45 crores—avbich 
will occur round about 1969.” 
Hence Mr. Gopalaswami `` recommends that our 


population’ should be stabilized at 45 crores: 
* “i a # ; 

Our population can be stablilizsd abs’ arora- 
the birth rate which is of the order of 40 per thousand 
is reduced to 25 per thousand, in about fifteen years. 
By that time the death rate is expected to go down 
from the present level of 27 per thousand to about 
23 per thousand. If these targets are achieved our 
population will increase at the rate of 2 per cent per de- 


By | how much need- 


. little too far in congemnibe 


- decrease. 
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ad instead of the present rate of 13 ‘per cent per 
decade. . 

Postponement of martiage is not of much help 
in this direction. From statistics collected in Travan- 
eore-Cochin about mothers who completed the repro- 
ductive age, the effect of postponement of marriage on 
the fertility pattern can be studied. Those who com- 
menced child-bearing . during the ages 15 to 19 had on 
an average 7.3 children while those who commenced 


child-bearing during the ages 20. to 24 had on an “hver-- e 


age, 6.4 children. Mr. Gopalaswami concludes : “There 
is a diminution in the total number of children born 
when the age of commencement of child birth is post- 
poned but the difference is not*® very striking. ‘ 

The real solution lies, according to Mr. Gopala- 
swami, in a-curtailment of “improvident | maternity’ 
(which he defines as “a child-birth occuring to a 
mother who has already given birth to three or more 
children, of whom at least one is alive’). The inci- 
dence of improvident maternity is 428 per cent in 
India, 33.9 per cent in Japan, 19.7 per cent in France, 
19.2 per cent in the US.A. and 143 per cent in the 
UK. Mr. Gopalaswami advocates the reduction of 
improvident maternity in India to five per cent only 
within some fifteen years. A permanent solution of 
the population problem lies, according to him, iw an 
increase of agricultural productivity of the order of 
240 lakhs of Annual tons and the reduction - of 
improvident maternity to about 5 per cent. 

I feel, however, that Mr. Gopalaswami has gone « 

improvident mieternity. 
He says: 
“The occurrence of , improvident’ maternity 
should evoke social disappr oval as any other form 
of anti-social self-indulgence.” 

And why on earth he wants India to secure “the 
lowest incidence of improvident maternity among all 
the countries of the world” is not quite clear. Even 
statistically speaking, the mere fact that the birth rate 
exceeds the death rate by a small margin is no sure 
proof that the population will continue to increase 
indefinitely. It all depends on the age structure and 
the “net reproduction rate.” It appears. that in 
suggesting so drastic a reduction of improvident 
maternity as he has done, Mr. Gopalaswami was more 
actuated by arithmetic than by any other considera- 
tion. Moreover, he has not. studied the likely eftects 
of this reduction in ‘improvident maternity on` the 
generations to come. There is no law which Says A 
stable population will remain’ stable; it may even 


One may not share- the views of Mr. Gopalaswami 
about the targets for future, but there is little to dis- 
agree with in his study of the past. His analysis of 
the population problem of India is both _ Penetrating 
and provoking. 


od 
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WHERE STANDS SARVODAYA ? 


By D. R. PENDSE, s.a. (Cantab.) 


Mons than fifty lakhs of rupees have . already been 


spent on, the Sarvodaya activities in the Bombay State 
so far, and another Rs. 15 lakhs sanctioned for the cur- 
rent year. For four years the Congress ministry in our 
State is thus trying to translate into practice Gandhiji’s 
ideals of Sarvodaya and thus paying homage to the 
Father of the Nation. In a State’s budget, fifty lakhs 
of rupees spent over four years may sound a mere trifle; 
but more important than the amount spent are events 
like a mass meeting alleged to be held in one of the 
Sarvodaya areas to declare entire on-co-operation with 
the centre. Far more’ tragic and strange is the very 
unfortunate fact that a very popular Congress constructive 
worker as the late Shri Dadasahib Chawdhary of E. 
Khandesh was, was to he murdered inhumanly, while he was 
faithfully following the ideals of Sarvedaya. This is an 
expenditure which we will never re-earn. On the other 
hand, tribes as illiterate and as notoriously criminal as 


the Berads of Belgaum District, are now learning to. 


live in a more civilised fashion. They have now obtain- 
ed land for cultivation and are starting on a new era 
of human living they never knew for years together. 

The results of Sarvodaya have been widely different 
jn different areas. The Bombay Government started, 
Sarvodaya’ first as a four-year experiment. Now that the 
four years are over, it is the right and duty of every 
citizen of Bombay State, if not of the whole of Indian 
Union, to pause for a while and to think: Where stands 
Sarvodaya today? Have they been able to put in such 
results as can be reasonably expected: from them? If 
they have not, why? H this experiment is to be conti- 
nued, these are the questions that must be faced in order 
~to ensure that in the next four years Sarvodaya would 
have gone a much longer way towards its ideals than it 
did in the last four years. 

GANDHIJYS Iprars 

Let us therefore start with seeing as to what exactly 
is happening to Sarvodaya schemes which are a special 
feature of Bombay State in our country. They were 
launched in 1949 by its sponsors, among whom Shri 
V. L. Mehta, Bombay’s the then finance minister, was the 
most prominent. Since the Congress ministry was in 
power then, they thought it a fitting occasion to spend 
one crore of rupees on these schemes in order to promote 
the aims of Gandhiji. The central idea behind Sarvodaya 
is, as is well-known, the all-round development of the 
backward; the uplift of the oppressed; and -the improve- 
ment of the depressed, There are at present about 29 
centres of Sarvodaya. In general there is one for each, 
district—with the exception of Broach district where there 
is none; and of Poona (2), Surat (2), North 
Satara (2), and Ratnagiri (2). Sometimes, but not, 
often, there is a change in the area selected, or additions 
or subtractions to this list. Out of ‘the one crore of 


rupees that were sanctioned, more than half the amount 
is actually spent during the first four-year period for 
which the amount was sanctioned, and another Rs. 15 
lakhs are sanctioned for the current year. 


Compact AREA 

A typical Sarvodaya area is a compact area of about 
40 villages. However, in practice they vary from those 
having only 14 villages to those including as many as 73 
villages. The main criterion in selection of the areas is, 
as seen at the outset, their backwardness. Thus, e.g., 
in Thana district, or in W. Khandesh, the areas are 
mostly inhabited by Adiwasis (Warlis and Bhils respec- 
tively) ; in Belgaum district it consists of the criminal 
tribes of Berads. Though this is so, there ere other 
examples where the areas are not at all backward, but 
where entirely different considerations have made them- 
selveg effective in the selection of the areas; e.g., the 
inavailability of some key figure, very often the Sancha- 
lak, in the areas outside those at- present selected, has 
been decidedly the factor in the selection of at least. three 
out of the eight centres which I visited personally. The 
same flexibility applies to the selection of the head office 
of the areas.. In general it can be said that the head 
office is in the area itself. This is obviously useful for 
quick administration. But in some cases, the head 
office is outside the area selected, and then it is usually 
the normal residential place of the Sanchalak. In these 
cases, again a main centre is opened in the area and a 
Deputy is appointed to work there. The Sanchalak then , 
visits this centre occasionally and stays there for a few 
‘days and gets himself acquainted with the working of 
the centre and discusses matters with the workers. 


Tur SANCHALAK 

The staff-of a typical Sarvedaya centre is headed by 
the Sanchalak. He is directly appointed by the, Bom- 
bay Government, and is entitled to a honorarium up to 
Rs. 200 p.m. Some of them take no honorarium at all, 
while some others as much as Rs. 200 which is the nor- 
mal upper limit. Their ages vary from 25 to 65 years. 
As for their University education, they vary from those 
knowing no English whatever, to M.A., LL.B.s and 
M.Coms. The Sanchalak, as the head of the scheme, 
is responsible for the working of the centre in all its 
aspects. He appoints such other persons as he thinks 
desirable for the efficient working of the centre, either 
functionwise or areawise. All these workers also receive 
a similar honorarium fixed up by the Sanchalak. 


Tue Srare COMMITTEE 
There are seven heads on which aÑ the centres are 
expected to work: viz., Education, Agricultural Develop- 
ment, Cottage Industries, Health, Water Supply, Commu- 
nications, and Social and Cultural activities including 
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Prohibition activities. To examine the year to year 
matters of importance at the State level, a ‘State Sarvo- 
daya Advisory Committee’ is at present functioning. It 
consists of the ministers and departmental secretaries 
whose portfolios are directly related to Sarvodaya matters. 
In addition it includes three well-known Congress cons- 
tructive workers, one each from the three linguistic re- 
gions of Bombay State. Shri V. L. Mehta is also inclu- 
ded, while the Registrar of Co-operative Societies acts as 
the member-secretary. During its occasional meetings, 
about seven per year, it discusses and sanctions the bud- 
gets of all the centres-for the forthcoming year, and 
acts as a supervisory and advisory body. | 


Tue Human CRITERION 

It will be obvious that the idea behind Sarvodaya, 
by definition, contrasts it with the Community Projects. 
Though both in Sarvodaya and in the Projects the essence 
is certainly to get the people to work, the former is 
based. on primarily humanitarian grounds, while the latter 
on economic grounds. It is the most backward and 
neglected people where Sarvodaya is to work, while 
the Projects were to be started in potentially surplus 
areas with the aim of transforming them into actually 
surplus areas. Here the areas were to be those that 
were technically sound, where some development expendi- 


ture would change them into economically surplus, at. 


any rate self-sufficient areas. The cultural and social 
uplift of the people is not to play a decisive role in select- 
ing the areas of the Project, as it undoubtedly has to in 
Sarvodaya. 

So it will be readily seen that in judging the suc- 
cess of Sarvodaya the measuring red of economics is not 
applicable. Economically speaking it is evident that 
those areas must be selected for development where a 
given expenditure will yield the maximum resulis, or 
where a given yield can be obtained from the minimum 
expenditure. Hence, as Jong as there are undeveloped 
areas where a certain expenditure would ..make them 
developed and surplus, it is not legitimate, if a strictly 
economic view is to be taken, to select other areas where 
the yield is likely to be much less. 

But in a cultured society, economics is not the only 
criterion to be used; though of course, it must never be 
done away with. Sarvodaya-sponsors therefore claim 
that every person with bis heart in the right place will 
support that the backward must be no more backward. 
It is this humanitarian criterion that lies at the root of 
Sarvodaya. 
most of the problems which Sarvodaya is mherently fac- 
ing today. 

U > 
WASTED EFFORT 

If one visits a number of Sarvodaya areas personally 
and tries to understand the working thereof, the one 
thing\that' usually meets the eye unmistakably is that 
the efforts are one-sided. It is always maintained that 
the chief business of Sarvodaya is ‘change of heart.’ 


- 


b 


Indeed, it is this that lies at the root of | 
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But so far as it is tried to achieve by actual develop- _ 
ment works, help of technical personnel must be sought. 


For example, if one Sanchalak is convinced that building 


bandharas would he a very ‘promising activity, forcing the 
people respect Sarvodaya ideals and help towards its 
attainment, the first thing to do is to get the services of 
an engineer or an overseer to explore the possibilities of 
building these bandharas. -It is hardly of use to start 
with the activities without taking technical advice, only 
to find the bandharas ‘shattering one after another. m 

Tn another centre it was proposed ‘to prepare: Gur 
out of Shindi trees. The Sanchalak thought that it 
would be cheap. But he did not care to investigate 
rationally whether it would be gold. The result was 
only that the people, though backward, had such a, 
strong preference for sugarcane-produced Gur that they 
would rather go without it than purchase. jaggery. The 
latter had poor storage capacity. Hencé the entire pro- 
ject had to be abandoned. In still other cases, wor- 
kers werc sent for training in handlooms, bee-keeping, 
etc., but when these activities were introduced it was 
found that the geographical conditions of the areas were 
unsuitable for them. Such instances can be added to a 
large number. But the long and short of it is that the 
will of the Sanchalaks to improve the backward is not 
particularly helpful as it is not often coupled with techni- 
cal advice-or even a thorough investigation of all as- 
pects of the problem. 


TECHNICAL HEL? 

Such a neglect for seeking technically sound help 
results in very strange- issues. Only one specimen to 
which most centres are subjected will explain what I 
am trying to point out. The government have 
laid down certain aspects of Sarvodaya activity where a 
certain proportion of the estimated cost must be collected 
by the people either in money or in labour terms. 
Thus, in constructing approach roads they are to 
contribute about 50 % of the cost. A majority of 
Sanchalaks were commonly found to’ have a very simple 
but faulty method of evaluating peoples’ co-operation. 
They simply noted the number of persons present on 
each day and added them up to be multiplied by the 
prevalent daily’-wage for manual labour. ‘ But almost 
always this overestimates the peoples’ share. For, 
unskilled manual labour is often, and rightly so, paid. by 
piece rates. The daily earnings of a typical labourer 
in these cases is the result of hard, sincere work for 
at least eight hours a day: he works there to earn as 
much as he can. When he is contributing his share in 
this co-operative effort he is prone to do as little work 
as he can do with: Where skill and quality are not 
important,. the value of the peoples’ co-operation must 
be judged by the actual output and not by the mandays 
worked. This mistake is committed in a good many ‘of 
centres, in most places without knowing the fault 
therein. It is ample evidence that in only one out of 
the eight centres that I visited, J, found that a person 
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of engineering qualifications was at- the disposal of 
Sarvodaya. And he was the only. person who had taken 
into account the actual output rather than the mandays 
worked in calculating the villagers’ co-operation. 


A Curious IDEA 

Another instance, rather funny to think seriously 
about, was one of a Sanchalak whe thought the only 
solution out for India’s rural problem was to follow a 
five-year plane which he had himself prepared and 
whereby Rs. 4 Jakhs were to be contributed by the 
villagers of each single village of 1,000 inhabitants for 
the development of their village: together with Rs. 1 
Jakh form the government for each of the villages. But 
without caring to get these views examined by an expert 
regarding its practicability, he kept harping on the same 
string that was the only solution out! 

The same is true in some other respects too. Few 
centres have the services of persons who know some- 
thing of budget-making. In some centres, there was 
not even a proper typist. So that, the annual and other 
reports of the work done, which are sent to the govern- 
ment for approval, etc., contain innumerable typing 
mistakes in them. l 

Thus, one after another, a number of projects 
selected by Sarvodaya Sanchalaks are often subjected to 
a severe handicap. Were they blended with proper 
technical advice and help they would have achieved a 
far more spectacular success than at present. It must 
be pointed out that this does not mean that none of the 
Sarvodaya projects have come off successfully. Far 
from it. I am trying to think the why and how of 
those types of projects that are frustrated. 


I 
Thinking on the same basis let us next move to 
the more fundamental problem of the co-operation of 
the villagers. Here, as before, I am concerning myself 
primarily with those cases where co-operation is not 
sufficient and am trying to see why this is so. 


BACKWARD PEOPLE 

One of the inherent characteristics of Sarvodaya 
areas is that they are inhabited by very backward 
people. Sarvodaya is indeed a, very daring experiment 
of mixing with these people and of‘ trying to improve 
them. The people are not only backward, but at times 
they are criminal; and often a prey to age-old vested 
interests. No' doubt the work requires:a great deal of 
courage. Many readers would probably remember that 
the late Sanchalak of E. Khandesh Sarvodaya _ centre 
had to surrender his life to the whims of the murderers 
for the cause of his mission. But all this only underlies 
the ‘grave fact/that the people whom Sarvodaya is trying 
to improve are not at all innocent and easily subject to 
improvement. Many of them still lead their lives in 
precisely the same way as their ancestors did hundreds 
of years ago. There is no change. They know little 
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of the external would. The Warlis in Thana Dist., for 
example, were even glad to give up one seer of cern for two 
seers of salt simply because of the larger volume that 
they received. They have all been. living in utter 
poverty and sheer ignorance. They understand little 
beyond earning: just’ enough to live at a very meagre 
standard. Is it not a hereulean task to sow in them the 
seeds of self-help, the principle of co-operation, and -the 


ideal of Sarvodaya? This indeed is a natural handicap. 


In the beginning the Sanchalaks of some centres had 
first to dispel the villagers’ suspicion that they. were 
government spies or some other selfish persons aiming 
to exploit them still further. This they have done with 
great success. ‘And it can be said safely that, as far 
as my own experience gées, the villagers in almost ail 
cases are by now fairly convinced that Sarvodaya has 
definitely no intention of giving them more trouble; 
that, if anything, they might help them out of their 
difficulties. 
D.D.T. Spray 

+ Even if this is true, the magnitude of ‘succéss in 
this field must not be exaggerated. _ All that the 
villagers at large are now ready for is to accept some- 
thing if Sarvodaya awards it at its own initiative and 
expense. They are far from willing to pay even a 
small part of the cost. One of the Sarvodaya activities 
in some cases has been the D.D.T. Spray to combat 
the dreadful Malaria in their respective villages. 
Without exception the villagers in all these cases agreed 
that they were tremendously benefited by this annual 
activity. Then my question to them was whether they 
would be willing to contribute a small amount, say 
4 as per year per house, for this spray. And, in the 
presence of the Sanchalak and other Sarvodaya workers 
(for they were generally kind enough to accompany me 
personally during most of my visits to Sarvodaya 
villages), the villagers flatly told they were accustomed to 
Malaria from their ancestors; so they did not think it 
worth-while to pay anything for -that purpose. H 


Sarvodaya wanted to continue with it at its own cost, 


they did not mind; that was all! This case well 
illustrates the extent of mental] preparedness with which 
the villagers co-operate. 


Private MATTERS 

Nevertheless it is true to say that the initial hatred, 
or fear, has almost vanished. But there is one big 
obstacle in furthering the element of love that is now 
peeping up in the villagers’ minds about Sarvodaya. 
This is the insistence on the part-of some’ Sanchalks to 
interfere into matters which the villagers take. as strictly 
Thus one Sanchalek launched a campaign to 
change the names of the adiwasi children in his area 
because the meanings of their existing names were ‘bad.’ 
He also tried to convince them to change the manner 
in which they celebrated- Divali because that was not 
‘civilized.’ His convictions might be correct. But. the 
adiwasis seemed. to take this ads an offence and - 
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interference into their personal affairs. So they 
gradually tended to develop a sort of feeling that instead 
of helping them out of their difficulties, Sarvodaya was 
going to thrust its nose into their private lives: a feeling 
which no Sanchalak will nourish. affectionately. 


PROHIBITION 

More important than this are perhaps the prohibition 
activities of Sarvodaya. . These are conducted from two 
radically different approaches., The advocates of the 
first went on with ceaseless propaganda against drinking 
by lectures, fims, and what not, 
sufficient they took the help of the police force and got 
the persons concerned arrested. The -followers of the 
second, first thought of what the villagers want most, eg., 
improved seeds, better implements, wells for drinking 
waler, etc. They then helped the villagers to the best 
of. their capacity in these respects and thus qualified 
themselves for the confidence and the friendship of the 
villagers. It was only after this was achieved that they 
started expressing their . views on- prohibition, illicit 
distillation and such other matters which the villagers 
would not normally like outsiders to indulge in. But 
Saryvedaya Sanchalaks being no more ‘outsiders’ they 
could come off with unexpected success, as compared 
with, their colleagues who spent far more energy, time, 
and money towards the same aim, but who returned 
with poor score. 


À E E CAPACITY 
E have already said about the one-sidedness of the 
efforts of some of the Sanchalaks. 


to the Sarvodaya activities. Almost all the Sanchalaks 
whom I personally met were ‘well-known Congress 
constructive workers. Some of them came from a very 
close circle of Gandhiji. Their sincerity of purpose 
cannot be doubted. 


organisation or other, and of coping with the innumerable 
problems, small and big, that inevitably arise when onc 
gets to it. ‘At times, the Sanchalaks are shy of routine 
responsibilities; they prefer to leave the tussle of politics 
alone and to continue with their Seva activities. Now 
it is one thing to have certain ideas of the all-round 
development of the depressed, it is quite another to 
face and colve their administrative problems. Not only 
‘the Sanchalak but most of the Sarvodaya workers too, 
im some centres Jack this administrative ability of 
getting things done. Perhaps administration is an aspect 


for which some of the Sanchalaks are not made. Audit. 


reports, terminal reports to be submitted to the govern- 
ment, when imposed on Sarvodaya, makes the Sanchalaks 
a bit harassed though they know it for certain that not 
much of it can be avoided. Drive, personality, 
perseverence to get something by hook’ or crook, are not 
their best virtues. They are sincere but not always 
daring. They are selfless but not always practical. 


H this was not’ 


Tt is obviowis that 
“this has to do much in hindering the public co-operation — 


But unfortunately many of them 
hud kttle experience of quick administration’ of some — 
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However the fact remains that. they have iio powers 
bebind them. Hence not all the blame for this goes 
to the Sanchalak and the other Sarvodaya workers; and 
it is to this question of Sarvodaya and the Government 
that we must finally turn. 


«A UNIQUE STATUS nEs 

Sarvodaya organisation in Bombay State has a 
unique status. Firstly it must be remembered that it 
is not a govenment department in any way and that 
Sarvodaya workers are not government servants. Yet, 
Sarvodaya has. the fullest backing of the present and the 
past Congress government. On the other hand, “since 
their finances come entirely from ad hoc government 
grants annually, they have to subject themselves to audit 
checks, to send annual reports and the coming year’s 
budget -for approval. The Bombay government, through 
the Sarvodaya Advisory Committee (mentioned above), 
has a right to sanction or not one or more items of the 
budgets thus forwarded. The Sanchalaks are expected 
not to change even the distribution: of expenditure under 
the various budget-heads and its subhedds without the 
express permission of the Committee. 


_  Conrrots Ric 
This machinery of government control is a bit too 


+ * ` a f a ets 
rigid. Į have myself come across some instances where 


for want of discretionary powers to the Sanchalaks 
regarding the re-appropriation of funds, money and effort 
initially spent was threatened to be wasted. In one 
Sarvodaya village, almost newly inhabited, last year 
there was a severé famine and the villagers were left 
with no ‘grain to use as seeds this year. Sarvodaya 
decided to give these seeds to them, with a view to 
obtaining them lack after the cutting season. The 
government authorities, had, the Sanchalak told me, 
informally agreed to sanction it. But after repeated 
requests and reminders the formal sanction was still not = 
received when the sowing season was’ busily started 
elsewhere. The monsoons were good; but the villagers 
had almost lost the hope of reaping the harvest and 
thereby starting on a respectable life, only due to the 
bureaucratic management of the governmental affairs. 


« 


ae, 
, BUDGET SURPRISES l 
This bureaucracy. of' the, government machinery also 

comes in the way of Sarvodaya in matters of sanctioning 
the budgets. These budgets are sent (some fifteen 
copies of them) to the government well in advance, and 
in the budget meeting of the Gommittee, they are 
sanctioned, revised, and ‘amended if the Committee so 
thinks fit. When the Sanchalaks receive the sanctioned 
budgets, it is not rarely that. they receive shocks of 
surprise. Many rather humourous examples canbe 
cited. In one case, the request for an implements’ shed 
was sanctioned, but that for the implements was not 
granted. In another case, the request for an oil ghani was 





Officers and airmen of the Egyptian Air Force paid a visit to India last year. Here the visitors 
are seen with the I.A.F. officers near one of the Egyptian aircraft at Palam 
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The members of the Ceylon Parliamentary Delegation were shown a Community Centre at 
Village Mukhlempore about 10 miles from Delhi 





Helen Keller (centre), world-renowned educator of the blind and herself blind and deaf 
since infancy, “sees” with her sensitive fingertips the smile of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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Delegates to the current New York Herald Tribune Youth Forum 
President Eisenhower during their visit to the White House. Standin 


pose informally with» ' 


g third from left, wearing 
black, is Vangala Jaya Ram from. India 
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sanctioned; but. the one for the’ shed, for the services 
of a man to be in charge of it, and for the purchase 
and maintenance of a bull were all flatly rejected. The 
Sanchalaks are helpess, often they get embarrassed. But 
they can’t do much about it.’ Apart from these 
examples there are others wheré the’ revisions in their 


budgets show a total lack of appreciation for the local. 


conditions on thé part of the Committee. Some 
Sanchalaks have themselves expressed surprise at this 
attitude. , 3 

‘Why and how this could be happening is rather a 
guesswork. What is exactly true is difficult to be said 
for certain. The only thing that can be said safely is 
that those who pass the budgets have no permanent 
connectioris with those concerned with the actual 
expenditure. _ 


SHAMEFUL- NEGLECT 

The reason for this is not far to search for. At 
present, the centres have remained pitifully solitary. 
One minister or another -at times manages to spare a few 
hours to their centre in one of his tours. But in such 
eases, far from being useful to them to discuss. problems, 
they have to make elaborate arrangements for hia 
reception, so that little: time is left- for informal 
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discussions. I was rather astonished to find that during 
the last four years, except for a centre,or two, no 
Sarvodaya centre was visited by anybody with a serious 
intention of studying its problems. This is indeed a 
great pity. In face of such a shameful neglect it is 
hard to imagine how this novel and worthy ‘experiment 
can be synthesized. 

` What must be done then? What must We get the 
government to do if Sarvodaya ig to put in better results 


_in the future? These questions will take me astrary 


from the central theme of this article. So I must 


‘conclude here by once more pointing out that to 


transform the life of the backward, and to show them 
glimpses of happiness is essentially a slow process; and 
change of heart is perhaps slower still.* 





* This is the first comrehensive survey and a first-hand study of Sar- 
vodaya, The Delhi School sf Economics has recently undertakes 
an enquiry into some aspects of rural co-operation in Bombay State. 
The author of this article as a Research Fellow of the School was 
working on this project. He has personally visited eight Sarvodaya 
centres, The subject of the present article is, however. not 
the result of the enquiry of the Delhi School. Hence the opinions 
expressed in thig article are strictly these of the writer. However 
the author wishes to express hia sincere thanks to the Sanchalake 
concerned, and to the Delhi School of Economics for thelr respec: 
tive help rendered to him- regarding the present article, 


CENTRE AND. THE STATES IN 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


A Review | PE Ea 


By P, L. SAHGAL, MA, 
Lecturer, National Defence Academy, Dehra Dun 


THe Government of India Act of 1953 had more or . 


less intended the establishment of a federation in India. 
A distinct ` claim had been made that the Provincial 
Autonomy had been conceded and that the component 
units will be to a large extent independent in. all 
provincial spheres. Considering that Federalism suits a 
big colntry, the framers of our Constitution accepted 
the idea of a federation for the country, with a střong 
centre. l 


In this paper an effort has been made to analyse 
that ai 


{:) Constitution of India is federal only in 
name, in actual practice, it is unitary; 

(%) From the legislative, administrative, judi- 
cial and financial points of view there can be a real 
and absolute control by the Central Government 
over the State Governments even in normal times. 

(i) Encroachments by the Centre over the 
States are within an easy reach of. possibility, more 
so if the Central and the State Governments belong 


to different political parties. 
§ 2 


sown seeds of a centralised and unitary State, 


This paper, however, does not seek to solve any 
problems, it ‘only poses-a question—what if Central 
and State Governments are formed by different 
political parties? Will the Centre be able to direct 
and dictate? Will the Centre be able to suspend the 
Constitution in a State if needed? With the Congress 


Party increasingly losing its hold on the people, will 


the Constitution be able to have a smooth run in 


view of almost constant Central interference over 


the State: Governments? 
. To a casual observer, a written Constitution, a 


distinct distribution of powers between the Centre 


and the States, a provision of a: Federal (Supreme) 
Court for resolving, inter alia; conflicts of jurisdiction, 
are all obvious. signs of federalism. A -detailed ex- 
amination, however, shows that even conceding that 
the framers of the Constitution wanted a federation 
with a strong Centre, in actual practice they have 


par” 
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The Parliament (Central Government) of India 
derives its powers under the following heads: 


i) Union List (Art. 246). 
- (#%) Concurrent List (Art. 246). 

(tig) Residuary “Powers (Art. 248). l 
(iv) Part ‘C’ and Part ‘D’ States. legislation 
subject to the Part ‘C’ States Act. 

. (4) Emergency Powers (Art. 250). 
(%2) If the Council of States desires by a 
= two-third majority, Parliament has powers 
to legislate on ‘State List’ even. (Art. 
| 249). 
(ua). Parliament. can legislate for States on 
their own request. (Art. 252). ` 
— (vi) Parliament can legislate for giving effect 
. to International Agreements. (Art. 283). 
Sere of the above subjects warrant a little 


detailed -examination to see how far the Centre can 

sway or oven encroach: illegitimately on the pales 

sphere. TE 

Tar Union Lisr vs. THe Smate List 
: Legislative Rélations 

(© The subject of Industries is mentioned in 
the State List (para 24), but paras 7 and 52 in | the 
Union List give the Union Government power to 
take over any industries. 

Para 7 reads, “Industries declared by Parliament 
by law to be necessary for the purpose of defence or 
for the prosecution of war.” . 

While Para 52 says, “Industries, the control of 
. which by the Union is declared by Parliament by law 
to be expedient in public interest” 

Thus what autonomy and surety in the matter 
of industries is left to the States, one may ask. The 
point lias quite been rubbed in. Para 7 in view of the 
Sweeping Para 52 was,.in fact, redundant. 

(a) Effective Demobilisation, after the end of 
war is provided for in para 1 of the Union List. But 
what is “effective’? Cannot the Union Government 
encroach on the normal powers of the States to 
achieve this? 3 i 

` (4i) Justice (para 3) and ‘prisons (para 4) are in 
the State List but “Preventive Detention” for defence 
and foreign affairs is in the Union List (para 9). 

(iv) In the sphere of Education again, apart 
trom the Universities of Benaras, Aligarh ‘and Delhi 
(para 63), ‘institutions of scientific and technical 
education, even financed “in part” by the Govern- 
ment of India can be taken over by the Parliament 
(para 64 Union. List). Other universities are in the 
State List but the Union can have an effective control 
over them also is evident from para 66 of the Union 
List—“Co-ordination and determination of standards 
in institutions for higher education or research ae 
scientific and technical institutions.” 

(v) Ports can be declared ‘major ` ports? and can 
be taken over by the Centre (para 27). 

(vt) Elections. Para 37 of the State List reads, 
“Elections to the: legislatures of the States subject to 
the provisions ef any law made by Parliament,” but 


nl 


o'l possibility. 
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as if to reduce even this guarded provision to nonentity, 


: para 72 of the Union List says, “Elections to Parlia- 


ment, to the legislatures of States or to the offices of 
President and Vice-President; the Election Commis- 
sion.” The reader can draw his own conclusions. In 
no ambiguous language the election to the legislatures 
of States is the responsibility of the Centre specially 
when the Election Commission hag an  all-India 
jurisdiction. 

(vii) ‘The Council of States: By Aftticle 248, the 
Parliament can legislate on the State List.even, if so 
demanded by the Council of States by. a two-third 
majority. This permission holds good for one year 
extendable for another year. What havoe such a provi- 
sion can play on State Powers can be evident if it is 
realized that two-third of the Council of States being 
dominated by a single political party is a very practi- 


(viii) International. Treaties: Another ahar in - 
which. the Centre can encroach on the States’ rights 
is under the plea of carrying out of international 
obligations. Article 253 of the Constitution provides, 
“Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provision 
of this Chapter, Parliament has power to make any 
law for the whole or any part of the territory of India 
for implementing any treaty, agreement or convention 
with any other country or ‘countries or any decision 
made at any international conference, association or 


‘other body.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS | 


(2) Article 256 of the Constitution. says, “The 
executive power of every. State shall be so exercised 
as to ensure compliance with’ the ‘laws’ made, by 
Parliament and any existing Jaws which apply in that 
State, and the executive power of the Union shall 
extend to the giving of such directions to States as 
may appear to the Government of India to be neces- 
sary for that purpose.” 

Nor ‘can the States ‘impede’ or ‘prejudice’ the 
exercise of ‘executive’ powers of the Union. The Union 
Government has been given the power to give direc- 
tion to the States in this regard, (Article 257) and the 
necessary sanction has been provided for in Article 365 
which clinches the issue. “Where any State has failed to 
comply with or to give effect to, any direction given 
in the exercise of the executive powers of the. Union 
under any of the provisions of this Constitution, i 
shall be lawful for the President to hold that a situa- 
tion has arisen in which the Government of the State 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitution.” This tantamounts to the invok- 
ing of Article 356, under which the President will take 
over the administration of the ‘disobedient’ State, as 
any emergency measure. 

What should the situation be, one may again 
pause to ask if the Centre and -the concerned State are 
under different party governments? What guarantee is 
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there that the Central Government won't advise the 
President to take over a State, the various actions of 
which they do not very much relish? That the Central 
Government can give a dog a bad name and bury it, 
is not very difficult to imagine. What’ will be the 
answer to such a problem? 


(2) - Communications is a subject in the State 


List but under Article 257, the Union has been given. 


the power to give directions to the States as to the 
(a) Construction and (b) maintenance of means of 
communication ¢ highways and waterways) declared to 
be of ‘national’ or ‘military’ importance. All this action 
be it noted is unilateral and any State with a different 
political complexion can resent being given orders to 
this effect doubting thé honesty of the Central Govern- 
ment in defining a highway as of national importance. 

(wi) That fresh all-India services common to the 
Union and the States can be created ‘if the Council of 
' States so desire is provided for by Article 312(i): 


“If ‘the Council of States has declared by reso- 
lution supported by not less than two-third of the 
members present and voting that it is necessary or 
expedient ‘In the national interest so to do, Parlia- 
-ment may by law provide for the creation of one 
or more all-India services common to the Union 
and the States, and subject to-~the other provisions 
of this Chapter, regulate the recruitment, and the 
conditions of the service of persons appointed to 
any such service.” 

Thus certain States may find certain State servants 


forced upon them from outside their States against 
their wishes. 

(iv) To reduce the status- of the States A 
the appointment of Governors, the fixation of their 
emoluments, allowances, privileges and rights, extend- 
ing the life of State legislative assemblies during 
emergencies, have all been made central powers. Thus 
there is a possibility that a Governor who does not 
toe the line even though appointed for five years can 
be got rid of under Article 156(i) if he ceases to have 
the “pleasure of the President.” This implies that on 
the advice of the Central (party) Government an 
honest Governor can be shown the door if he, say, 
upholds and assists his State Government belonging 
to a party hostile to that at the Centre. A clear central 
encroachment, in striking contrast to. the elected State 
Governors in U.S.A.! 

(v) Under Article 200, the Governor of State 
can, reserve a State Bill for the ‘consideration of the 
President. But the Constitutional practice being that 
the Governor will never act except on the advice of 
his ministers creates several problems. If the Governor 
acts on the advice of his ministers, in actual practice, 
he never will reserve a bill for the President. Thus 
possibly he may incur the wrath of the 
Government (advisers of the President) ruled, say, by 
a different political party who do not like the provisions 


of the said bill. A situation may arise which may . 


render him liable to'be sacked for no more enjoying 


Central 
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“the pleasure of the President.” If, however, - the 
Governor acts independently and ignores the State 
Cabinet and over their head, reserves a bill for the 


President's consideration, he may lose face with the 

majority of the peoples’ representatives in the State 

and thus a situation may arise for which he may have 

to resign for want of co-operation. 
Emencuency Powrss 

‘War; internal disorder, ‘Constitutional break-down; 
financial break-down are positions in which the Centre 
can take over the States. Thus while a Proclamation 
of Emergency is in operation, notwithstanding .any=- 
thing in the Constitution, the executive and legislative 
powers of the Union shall extend to the State or any: 
part thereof. 

One misses Section 93 of the’ Government Act of 
1935, wherein in case of Constitutional break-down 
(in deference to provincial autonomy), the Governor 
used. to take over the State (province), but under our 
new Constitution, the President has been given this 
power with obvious implications. Pepsu is a pointer. 
While the only correct decision regarding Pepsu was 
taken, the rulme party did throw itself open to the 
objection that it has suspended Constitution in Pepsu 
since its Government was the only non-Congress 
Government in India. An important matter is to 
realise that not only justice should be done but should 
appear or seem to have ‘been done also. 

The Unitary picture of the Constitution is coni- 
plete when we look at more examples provided by the 
judiciary and finance. 

The Constitution and organisation of the State 
High. Courts’ appointment of their judges, tenn ag 
the number of the judges (Articles 216 and 217) Nes 
with the President, Parliament can exténd or restriét 
the jurisdiction of the High Court (Article 230). 

( The power of appointment of the finance 
commissions under Article 280 has been given to the 
Centre and the qualifications for the members of the 
Commission and their mode of selection has all been 
left to the Parliament. The States have thus no voiee 
in regard to the appointment of these commissions and - 
their work. j 

To sum up, if a single political party dominates all 
the governments in the country, no rubs may come in 
but as education spreads and public opinion becomes 
more discerning, several fresh political ‘parties and 
alignments are bound to follow. And thus the possi- 
bility of a Centre-State conflict arising out of pro- 
blems, the examples of which have been quoted above, 
are quite likely. 

‘Will this conflict spell the failure of the indian 
Constitution, the future only can tell* . 








* A paper read at the XVI Indian Political Science Conference 
keld at the University of Saugor, dia din December, 1953, 


THE VISA SYSTEM BETWEEN EAST AND WEST BENGAL 


By Professor D. 


Ir is very likely that the Government of East Bengal will 
aoon press for the abolition of the Visa System of travel 
between East. Bengal and West Bengal, and that, in view 
of the new political situation in East Bengalas a result of 
the recent General Election there, the Government of 
Pakistan will eventually agree to it. And it appears from 


the gist of the talks which Shri M. J. Desai, Common- . 


wealth Secretary, Government of India, has been reported 
by The Statesman on the 6th of April to have had at 
Calcutta with the Chief Minister of West Bengal, that 
“Delhi would give due consideration to proposals eManating 
from Karachi” in this matter; that “the suggestion for 
the abolition of the Visa System of travel would not be 
unacceptable” to it; and that “the only point that 
might come up for consideration was its possible effect 
on the employment situation in West Bengal.” 

I. should like to take this opportunity of seriously 
warning both the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal that they would be extremely ill- 
udvised if they agreed to the abolition of the Visa System 
of travel between the two Bengals. The abolition of 
the Visa System would mean a heavy and virtually 
unrestricted influx of all types of people from East 

Bengal into West Bengal, and this is bound not merely 
yet the security of this border State, but also to 

Intetsify greatly the problem of unemployment which 
has already become very acute in it. People living in 
splendid isolation and in the midst of comforts and 
luxuries in the city of Calcutta, can hardly appreciate 
the seriousness of the- economic distress of the lower 
middle classes, in particular, in the rural areas of West 
Bengal. And I doubt very much if the Government of 
West Bengal itself yet realizes the intensity of the bitter 
feeling against it amongst_ the rural people of West 
Bengal, for the policy it has been systematically following 
for some years in connexion with the question of 
employment. 
made to feel that this Government is not their own, and 
that they themselves are strangers in their own Jand! We 
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Indeed, these rural people are sometimes . 
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often forget that Calcutta and its neighbourhood alone 
are not West Bengal, as some people fodlishly think. 
Further, it is no use ignoring the patent economic fact 
that the presence of about 25 lakhs of refugees in West 
Bengal has enormously added to the acuteness of the’ 
problem of unemployment in this truncated State. And 
if, on the top of it, the Visa System of travel is 
abolished, thus permitting in effect an uninterrupted flow 
of people from East Bengal into this State, the miseries 
of the local people would greatly increase, and the 
subversive elements in the State, now reinforced by fresh 
blood from East Bengal, would fully exploit the situation 
for their own political ends. 

Nor should the Government of West Bengal yield to 
any pressure from interested quarters here, and thus 
sacrifice the interests, of the local people who constitute 
about 91 per cent of the populaion of this State, to those 
of its 9 per cent immigrant population, many of whom 
want to enjoy “the best of both worlds.” Jf, however, 
the Government imprudently agree, upon any pressure 
or otherwise, to the abolition of the Visa System, it may, 
I am afraid, invite its own doom at the next General 
Election, if not much earlier. I should, therefore, also 
like to invite in this connexion the attention of the West 
Bengal State Congress Committee and the West Bengal’ 
Assembly Congress Party to the’ dangers inherent in the 
abolition of the Visa System. And I sincerely hope and. 
trust that these bodies will seriously apply their mind to 
this question and warn the Government of West Bengal 
against the dangers. 

Some Muslim leaders of East Bengal are naturally 
anxious, on economic grounds, for the abolition of the 
Visa System. But they should remember that the 
Muslims of East Bengal, almost to a man, demanded 
the partition of India. They have got this partition.’ The 
passport and the visa are some of the necessary corollaries 
to it in these days. This cannot be helped, and the 
East Bengal Muslims have gét to put up with it in the 
‘present political set-up. They cannot have it both ways. 





- «INDIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Br C. J. S. BINDRA, M.A., LLB. Advocate, ° 
Registrar, Labour Appellate Tribunal of India 


CITIZENSHIP in ancient Greece and Rome indicated 
the fact of having arrived and being socially, and 
politically approved. It also conferred the right to a 
voice in moulding the policies regarding war and 
peace, and in choosing leaders who were to be 
entrusted with the affairs of the community. The two 
factors that determined citizenship were the ‘parentage 
and the place of birth. Social consciousness developed 
in the West first among the Greeks, and Athens set 
an example of repreSentative rule in the fifth and 
fourth centuries before Christ. The citizens constituted 
themselves Into an assembly, which controlled all the 
affairs of government including the executive, the 
courts, and even the army. Citizenship was the highest 
mark of distinction from which foreigners and slaves 
were excluded. | : 


During the five centuries that followed Rome 
developed from a city state and a monarchy to a 
republic. In the beginning all power was monopolised 
by the particians. They were landed aristocracy, 
which debarred plebians from citizenship, high office 
in State, ownership of land, and marriage outside their 
own class. Gradually the plebians gained strength and 
increasing power in the government, till practically’ 
all class distinction was abolished. Roman citizenship 
was broadened to include not only them all but also 
the residents of other towns. Eventually it extended 
to all free men among the conquered peoples. All the 
same in the Roman empire it remained a minority 
right, Later with the abolition of slavery, serfdom and 
other forms of subjugation, and with the division of 
the world into several sovereign political States having 
fixed boundaries, within which inhabitants owed defi- 
nite allegiances, there came an enormous extension of 
citizenship rights. At present it is almost universal. 

The two factors that have continued to determine 
citizenship are the place of birth and the nationality 
of parents and ancestors. A conflict of these some- 
times results in dual or multiple nationality as in the 
United States of America. To begin with, the inhabi- 
tants of various British colonies in America and their 
children were deemed to be British subjects, but with 
the declaration of Independence of the States, their 
residents acquired the citizenship of the respective 
States in which they resided. There was no national 
citizenship as such, till the constitution was adopted, 
which conferred Federal citizenship on the citizens of 
the various States. Federal] and State citizenship 
implied distinct rights and obligations. Detailed provi- 
sions about citizenship were first made in the Fourth 
Amendment, which came as late as 1868 and declared 
that all persons born or naturalised in the States and 
subject to their jurisdiction were the citizens of the 


State in which they resided and of the Union. Any 
person of whatsoever race or colour, who is born 
within the States, acquires American citizenship, unless 
if he be a child of a foreign sovereign, his minister, or 
of an enemy and is born in a territory in hostile occu- 
pation. An American citizen can expatriate himself by 
naturalising in a foreign State or by making an oath of 
allegiance thereto except when the country is at war. 
An American woman does not lose her citizenship by 
marrying a foreigrier unless he be an alien ineligible 
to American citizenship. 

The British law of citizenship also is well-defined. 
A person becomes a British subject by birth in British 
territory, naturalisation or denization, conquest of his 
territory by or cession of it to Great Britain and by 


' marriage, In case of a woman, to a British subject. A 


person who is not a British subject is an alien, but 
still he has certain citizenship rights according as he 
is a friendly or enemy alien. Even an alien going 
abroad on a British passport continues to enjoy pro- 
tection of the Crown and privileges of British subjects 
because of the passport, and in return is liable in 
United Kingdom for treason committed abroad. After 
the Independence of India her inhabitants would have 
become aliens but for the India (Consequential Provi- 
sions) Act, 1949, enabling them to retain certain pro- . 
perty rights. As it is, Indians are now neither British 
subjects, because they owe no allegiance to the Crow 
of Great Britain, nor aliens. A new citizenship, t 
of the Commonwealth, has been created by India’s 
peculiar position. 


The law of citizenship in India, however, remains 
undefined to a great extent. The Constitution here 
provides only as to who became Indian citizens at the 
commencement thereof. As to who may acquire Indian 
citizenship after that, is left to the Parliament of 
India to determine. Inclusion of the permanent Jaw 
of citizenship in the Constitution has been considered 
undesirable, because it could not be foreseen what 
problems might arise later as a result of interpretations ' 
adopted by the courts. Accordingly till this permanent 
law of citizenship is enacted by Parliament, nobody 
who had not become Indian citizen on the 26th January, 
1950, will be able to acquire citizenship rights in India. 
This in turn is also likely to create certain problems. 

Four categories of persons were admitted. to 
Indian citizenship at the commencement of the 
Constitution. First, those who were domiciled in the 
territory of India on the 26th of January, 1950, and 
were themselves, or any of their parents was, born in 
that territory. They constitute the bulk of Indian 
citizens. Secondly, those who were not born in the 
territory of India but have resided therein for not 


| asii it with the appointed officer as prescribed by. 
Yio 11 of the Indian Succession Act, 1925, after 


378 . 


less than five years before the commencement of the 


Constitutiofi and were also domiciled in’ India at the 


time. Thirdly, those who migrated to India from 
Pakistan and either of whose parents or grand-parents 
was born in pre-partition India. They include the 
majority of displaced persons from Pakistan. Fourthly, 
those who were residing abroad at the commencement 
of the Constitution but were themselves or any of 


their parents or grand-parents was born in India, and 


they had registered as Indians in the prescribed man- 
ner. Those Indians who migrated to Pakistan and did 
not relurn before the 19th of July, 1948, were not 
eligible to be Indian citizens, as also those who 
acquired citizenship of a foreign State voluntarily. 
In case of the first two categories It was necessary: 
to be domiciled in the territory of India on the 26th 
January, 1950. To acquire domicile mere length of 
residence in a place is not sufficient. There must also 
be the intention to settle there permanently. In case 
the intention to reside thete permanently is present, 
it does not matter how short the residence is for 
purpose of constituting domicile. Intention of a new- 
born child is presumed to be that of his parents at 
the time of birth and is referred to as the domicile 
of origin. It continues till a different domicile of 
choice is acquired by actual residence in another place 
with the intention of settling there permanently or for 
an indefinite period. Where a change in domicile is 
¢laimed, the burden of proof lies on the party claim- 
ing it. To acquire domicile in India a person has to 
make a declaration of his intention to do so and to 


and a 
of his 


having resided in the country for one year; 
wife’s domicile is presumed to follow that 
husband, 

In addition to we domiciled in the territory 
of India one must have been born in that territory, 
or either of his parents“ must have been born there. 
Domicile in the territory of India relates to the time 
when the Constitution came into operation and cons- 
tituted the territory of India as- defined in article 1 


sof the Constitution. Before that date the territory of 


India us such did not exist:: what existed was only 
the territory corresponding to the territory of India. 
To avoid an absurdity it is therefore essential to 
interpret the phrase, ‘territory of India,” in Article 5 
as territory corresponding to the territory of India; 
though the Supreme Court of India has refused to 
allow such an mterpretation for this phrase in connec- 
tion with article 182 by holding that the High Court 
of Hyderabad before the commencement of the 
Constitution was not within the territory of India 
(Janardhan Reddy and others vs. State of Hyderabad 
and others: 1951 S, ©. R. 344). Thus to be included 


in the first category of citizens one must be domiciled. 


in the area now included in 1 the Union of India on 
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the 26th of January, 1950, and must have been him- 
self born in that area or one of his parènts should 
kave been so born. One’s presence in this area of the 
crucial date was not essential, as long as the domi- 
cile in this area was there. 

The second category consists of those people who 
were domiciled in the territory of India at the com- 
mencement of the Constitution, and had been ordi- 

narily resident in that territory for not less than five 
years immediately preceding such commencement. The 
phrase, ‘ordinarily resident, has to be distingtished 
from usually, most of the time, exclusively and 
principally, on the one hand and from occasionally, 
exceptionally, and now and then ọn the other. 
‘Ordinarily’ implies a regular course of one’s life 
adopted voluntarily for settled purposes. Only volun- 
tary residence in a place does not make a man 
ordinarily resident thereof, as in the case of a man 
residing in a place because of exigencies of his busi- 
ness. He would no doubt be residing there voluntarily 
for the time being but he may not be deemed to 
have settled there as his ordinary place of residence 
without any intention of shifting from there at all 
To be ordinarily resident-in a place there must be 
absence of intention to shift therefrom to another 
place. It is, however, not necessary that one should 
never leave the place. A temporary absence is 
unmaterial and such periods are not to be deducted 

in computing the period of five years of residence — 
required under clause (c) of Article 5 of the Consti~ 
tution of India. 


The third category of citizens provided for in the 
Constitution are those who migrated to the area now 
included in the Union of India from areas now 
included in Pakistan. They should have migrated to 
India before the 19th day of July, 1948, and should 
have been ordinarily resident in this country ever 
since. In addition the person concerned or one of his | 
parents or grand-parents should have been born in 
pre-partition India, defined in the Government of 
India Act of 1985 as originally enacted. On the date 
mentioned above a system of permits for entry into 
Indian territory was introduced, and all those who 
migrated to India after that date should have got 
themselves registered as Indian citizens. This restric- 


tion was adopted to check the infiltration of un- 
desirable persons into Indian territory. 
€ The influx from Pakistan (Control) Ordinance 


was accordingly promulgated in 1948 to take effect 
from the 19th day of July. All those who came to 


‘India before that date are entitled to Indian citizen- 


ship automatically if they were resident in the Indian 
territory ordinarily. Those who migrated to India 
from Pakistan after that date had to get themselves 
registered as Indian citizens. The application for 
such registration should have been made before the 
commencement, of the Constitution; though the 


a 
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registratio! order itself may have been made subse- 
quently, mother condition precedent for this regis- 
tration isthat the individual should have resided in 
the India. territory for six months immediately 
preceding the date of application for registration. As 
a result ¢ this condition nobody who entered the 
Indian teitory after the 25th day of July 1949 would 
be eligibs for registration as Indian citizen. This 
excludes rom Indian citizenship all those who have 
migreted to India after the date mentioned above. 
Also the: registering officers were vested with - wide 
discretion to refuse registration where they found 
that the ibject of migration was not bonafide, 

Justis a farge number of Hindus and Sikhs 
migratedto India from Pakistan, some Muslims also 
moved ii the reverse direction. By their act of 
migratior to Pakistan they renounced Indian citizen- 
ship and cannot be deemed to be Indian citizens 
though tey may fulfill the conditions laid down in 
article Sand 6 of the Constitution of India. This is 
provided for specifically in article 7. There is also 
the pro:sion for those who in the first flush migrated 
to Paktan, but soon realised that their true advan- 
tage lain India. Such a person is entitled to Indian 
citizensip if he returned to India under a permit for 
permanant settlement in the old country before the 
28ih dř of July 1949 and had applied for registra- 
tion asIndian citizen before the commencement of 
the Cestitution, having resided in India ordinarily 
for sixmonths before the date of his application. 
Accordizly an Indian citizen who migrated to Paki- 
stan an did not return before the 26th July 1949 or 
was nolgranted registration on his return would lose 
his Indn citizenship, | 

Eve an Indian citizen who did not go to Paki- 


stan wk the intention of renouncing his Indian 
citizensh had to secure a permit for permanent 


return ad to get himself registered as above. This 
provision though a restriction on the fundamental, 
vight to side and settle anywhere in India, has been 
deemed » be a reasonable restriction under Article 
19(3) in ae larger interests of the country. Even the 
-cancellath of permanent permit for return to 
India hasbeen ruled to be 
the right h cancel a permit is inherent in the power 
to grant , Where a permit for permanent return to 
India wasancelled before the commencement of the 
Constituth, the holder of if would not be entitled 
to the ptection of Fundamental Rights, because 
the provisns of Article 7 override those of Articles 5 
and 6. A Indian citizen migrated to Pakistan and 
came baclon a temporary permit to marry his bride, 
who refus. to accompany him to Pakistan. He was 
not allow: to settle permanently in India and was 
held to biiable to conviction “under the Influx from 
Pakistan fontrol) Art. a tte 

Lastly there are the people 
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INDIAN CITIZENSHIP 


constitutional because , 


residing in other countries ordinarily and were not 
domiciled in India at the commencemerft of the 
Constitution. Such persons are entitled to Indian 
citizenship if they had applied to the displomatic or 
consular representative of India in the country of 
residence and got themselves registered as Indian 
citizens. The application for registration in, case of 
these people could have been made either before or 
after the commencement of the Constitution, This 
is the only category indeed in which people may be. 
admitted to Indian citizenship after the commence- 
ment of the Constitution. The only conditions neces- 
sary for this category of people are that the applicant 
should be ordinarily residing outside India, and 
elther he or any of his parents or grand-parents should 
have been born in India as defined in Section 311(1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, as originally’ 
enacted. This definition covered British India, de, all 
the territories comprised within the ° Governors’ 
Provinces and the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, 
together with all territories of any Indian Ruler’ 
under the suzerainty of the British Crown, all terri- 
tories under the’ suzerainty of such an Indian Ruler, 
the Tribal Areas, and any other territories which 
may have been declared to be part of India. Such an 
applicant should lave been residing ordinarily out- 
side India as defined above, so that a person who 
was residing in Pakistan would not be eligible for 
registration as Indian citizen under this provision. 

No person, however, who has voluntarily acquired 
the citizenship of any foreign state, can become a 
citizen of India. Foreign state according to artaakg 
867 (3) of the Constitution of India means any stat 
other than India, and with the exception e 
states which may be declared by the n. ent of 
India not to be foreign states. Under this/power all 
the countries in the British ‘Commonwealth ae been 
declared to be not foreign. countries. Thus a citizen 
of United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Pakistan or Ceylon would not be 
barred from Indian citizenship if he was qualified 
under the provisions of Articles 5, 6, or 8 of the Cons-. 
titution of India. It does not, however, say as to 
what happens if an Indian citizen acquires citizenship 
of another state subsequent to his acquiring Indian 
citizenship. Law in respect of it has yet to be en- - 
acted by Parliament. A person who acquired Indian 
citizenship at the commencement of the Constitution 
or-thereafter continues to be an Indian citizen. I 
would be notwithstanding his acquiring the citizen- 
ship of another state subsequently. 





Parliament in India has been given plenary 
powers to make all legislation for the loss or acqui- 
sition of citizenship. It can deprive any class of 
people of the. right of Indian citizenship and can 
confer it on any other.” Until this law is made by 
Parliament, “except for those ordinarily residing out- 
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side India, nobody can become an Indian citizen. 
Even the children born after the 25th of January, 
1950, are not Indian citizens, and are thus not 
entitled to any of the protections of fundamental 
rights which are reserved for Indian 
prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, or place of birth, or ‘freedom of 





= ECONOMICS OF THE HYDROGEN BOMB — ` 


By Pror. 


Recent explosions of the Hydrogen Bomb in the Pacific 
have sent a wave of terror, nervousness and resentment 
throughout the world. It is claimed that the destructive 


_ power of the H-Bomb is six to seven hundred times greater 
than the Hiroshima bomb. 


Details of the explosion in 
the little island of Bikini are not yet known to us; 
nobody knows how’ many people have suffered or may 
suffer hereafter. Reports ‘indicate that a number of 
Japanese fishermen have suffered as a result'of the 
horrible explosions; people in Japan and the neighbouring 
islands are afraid to eat fish because of the radio-active 
substance which might injure them. It is evident that 
the Hydrogen bomb is the deadliest weapon of mass 
destruction invented so far and threatens the very 
existence of man and civilization. We are told that 
there is no effective protection against this new bomb 
and that millions of human beings may be exterminated 
by a single explosion and that many more injured, and 


| haps still many more condemned to slow death, or to 
Wee under the shadow of the fear of disease and death. 





me time ago, Prof.. Albert Einstein stated publicly that 
if the Hydrogen bomb was successful “radio-active 
poisoning of the atmosphere and hence an annihilation 
of any life on earth, has been brought within the range 
of technical possibilities.” We also learn, that whereas 
the Atom bomb could be used both for destructive as well 
as constructive purposes, the H-bomb was wholly 


destructive in its effects and was incapable of being | 


utilised for civil or industrial purposes. In the course 
of a statement in the Indian ~Parliament, the Prime 
Minister made an appeal for some kind of a “Standstill” 
agreement for stopping further explosions of this ghastly 
weapon of war and mass annihilation. This appeal has 
rightly evoked world-wide response and ‘respectful 
attention’ and deserves the serious consideration of all 
those who are anxious to avert another globe-shaking war 
for promoting lasting world peace and international co- 
operation. 

While we may discuss the scientific and technological 
aspects of the Hydrogen bomb, we. should not forget the 
essential fact that this atest weapon symbolises the 
dangers of the inherent conflict of economic ideologies 
in the world today. Speaking at a public meeting on 


Chowpathy grounds in Bombay the other day, Shri Nehru 
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speech, assembly, association, or that to lequire and 
hold property, carry on any trade, ocupation or 
business, or that of movement and residace, or the 
right to equality of opportunity in mattel of public 
employment. This applies equally to thos! who have 
migrated to India from Eastern Pakistas after the 
25th of July, 1949. 


| 

| 
| | 
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observed that both Russia and | America wet pursuing 
their economic ideologies “with the same zealjfanaticism 
and bigotry as the medieval crusade.” “Rusa and the 
United States,” said Shri Nehru, “represent tò different 
ideologies and are afraid of each other,” “If thé different 
ideologies were peaceful, it would ‘be possil for the 
people of the world to make a choice betweet the two. 
But they were using means other than the peveful and 
each believed it was carrying on a crusade aainst the 
other.” The Hydrogen bomb, therefore, reprents this 
Titanic struggle between the two basic economidconcepts 
of Capitalism and Communism, of Jaissez hire and 
totalitarianism. The United States of ica is 
frantically and almost hysterically trying to sted! the tide 
of Communism by economic aids to undeieveloped 
countries, through military assistance to — nations 
and by inventing fierce weapons of war for destiying the 
‘enemy countries. The U.S.S.R. talks louy about 
peace but has no intention of lagging behind th U.S.A. - 
in forging deadly weapons-of human destructio; Reports 
indicate that Russia has been irying its handat acne 
kind of a Nitrogen bomb which .is expecied tlhe more 
powerful than even the H-bomb. Each bloc i and 
fondly hopes that the invention and explosio! of such 
bombs would promote the necessary climate òr world 
peace by frightening and “cowing down” th enemy. 
Prime Minister Churchill, in the course of ajecent de- 
bate in the House of Commons, skater that the 
Hydrogen bomb would be helpful in avertin the third 
world war and preserving international pead . Nothing 
could be more fantastic aud suicidal than ‘think that 
violence could succeed in promoting non-vience and 
mutual good-will. Mahatma Gandhi always la us that 
wrong means could never achieve rightlends and 
objectives. The Hydrogen bomb can neveisucceed in 
convincing any individual or a nation of the} cacy of a 
particular economic ideology; nor could it claim to 
uproot another ideology from the minds and éarts of the 
people who swear by it. Ideological conflic can never 
be resolved through force and coercion; ey can be 
solved only by mutual discussions to weerstand the 
other man’s point of yiew. H the Unit) States of 
America honestly believes that private enterjse and the 
capitalist order is more beneficial 2 economig 
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-w tHE PUNI. AB VILLAGES 


welfare of mankitid, let her try to carry conviction to the 
other peoples who believe otherwise. Similarly, if Soviet 
Russia sincerely believes that the Communist economic 
order alone can succeed in bringing prosperity to man- 


kind, let her try to demonstrate the efficacy of her ideal 


through concrete results, frank discussions, and open, 
policies without the “Iron Curtain.” 

So far as India is concerned, she has always kept 
an open mind and has tried her best to imbibe the good 
qualiti®s of, all systems of thought. As Gandhiji 
remarked once, he wanted India to keep her windows 
open for the breeze to flow inside from all directions 
but not be swept off her feet by a gale from any 
quarter. From” time inftmemorial, India has been the 
home of small village communities or republics on the 
basis of decentralised democracy and cottage industrialism, 
These village panchayats should never be regarded as 
the “relics of tribalism;” they were the result of mature 
thought and experience through the ages. Gandhiji 
emphasized the same ancient traditions and wanted India 
to evolve a healthy and balanced system of self-sufficient 
and self-governing rural communities on a co-operative 
basis. He wanted to eschew the evils of both capitalism 
and communism by striking a golden mean. Decentralised 
economy leaves the initiative in the hands of the 
individual or a group without allowing much scope for 
economic exploitation. -It strikes a balance between the 
merits and demerits of laissez faire and regimented 
economic planning of the Soviet pattern. It is essentially 
based on the principle of non-violence and respect for 
human" personality. To -Gandhiji, man was much more 
important than machines and any system which reduced 
men to automatons and -cogs in a big wheel was to be 
shunned as undesirable. © We have always regarded the 
two extremes of American- capitalism and. Soviet 


communism as unhelpful i the healthy growth * 
human personality and co-operative living. Both these 


systems are, more or less, economic crudities which India 


should try to avoid in the best interests of the nation 
and the world at large. In place of the capitalist or the 
communist economy, we want India to develop a 
balanced or middle economy—by the way, wé-do not 


relish the word ‘mixed’—in accordance with her true- 


genius and culture. In such a balanced economy, we 
shall care not for the “greatest good of the greatest 


number” but for Sarvodaya or “the good of all.” In 
place of economic exploitation of the labour of others, i 
we shall promote the philosophy of “bread-labour” or the | 

eating of one’s bread in the sweat of one’s brow. Instead) — 
of merely attempting to raise the “standard of living,” 
the “standard ` of life” 


of the 


we should try to raise 
people. 


It is, therefore, imperative for all of us to understand 


the economics of the Hydrogen bomb in order to be able - 


to delve’ deeply into its far-reaching implications. The 
only effective answer to the Hydrogen bomb could be the 
Gandhian ideology of non-violence, "decentralisation, 
Sarvodaya_ and Soul-force. Without removing the root 
causes of econoniic conflicts and ideological frictions, it 
will be impossible to ban these bombs which are the 
symptoms. of a deep-rooted disease. We are also 


- f 


convinced that in this Age of science, non-violence could - ee 


be the only practical proposition. The combination of 
science with violence would surely lead to total destruction 
of humanity. The combination 
violence would pave the way for a better and happier 
world. The Hydrogen bomb is, indeed, a challenges? 
the conscience of all peace-loving peoples. It is a si 
against humanity. It is blasphemy against Divinity. 
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IN THE PUNJAB VILLAGES 
By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, ma.’ 


A bright morning in mid-October! The notoriously 
severe winter of the Punjab was in the offing. The 
mereury had begun to climb down. Mornings and 
svenings were agreeably cold after long months with 
their dust and scorching heat and with the.mercury 
10t infrequently ranging between 110 deg. and 120 
leg. Farenheit. 
We three—myself and two Sikh teen-agers; both 
llege students—were in an overcrowded compart- 
nent of a Bombay-bound train from Amritsar of the 
olden Temple fame and the Jalianwallah Bagh 
1otoriety. Our destination, Ludhiana, was about 3 
ours’ run from Amritsar. We detrained at 12 o'clock. 
wudhiana, so called from the Dodis, who once 


led over Northern India, is the headquarters of the- 


listrict at the same name. 
if “pride: 4 


Ludhiana claims a place 
Bong. tos Sieiziots of ye arate k ted 


the highest percentage of literacy—43, according to 
the last census returns—in the Punjab. 


After a hurried lunch in the house of Sardar 


Santokh Singh Deol, we made ready for the second N 


stage of our journey—to Raikote about 27 miles away, 
The Punjab can boast of road and land transport 
facilities much more developed than many 
parts of the country. Villages in the interior are in 
many cases connected by regular motor services with 
towns, centres of trade and railway stations as far as 
40 or even 50 miles away. The Transport Depart- 
ment of the Punjab Government does a brisk busi- 
ness, not at a loss, we presume. 

One of the eompany dropped off at Ludhiana. 
The depleted ranks were however strengthened when. 
Jagjit Singh. put in ah appearance. The idea of a. 
ree into be zef ae 
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of science with non- 


other . 


was his, The itinerary 
AMNS 





too was drawn up by him. Not a few friends and 
well-wishers had thrown out warnings against the fool- 
hardy (!) enterprise of venturing into the country- 
side. Their misgivings are not perhaps wholly un- 
cena 
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Typical Punjabi villagers 


Raikote was reached at sun-down. Sardar Gur 
Charan Singh, once an athlete of great promise, was 
oug host for the night. Raikote is neither a town 
Foor a village in the ordinary sense. It is what they 
calf a township. A rural town or an urban village 

~ would be a better name however. It has a Hindu- 
~ Sikh population of 10,000 in round numbers. The 
communal proportion is 50:50. Refugees from 
Western Pakistan account for about 40 per cent of 
- the total population. 
_tion of about 4,000 before the Partition. Many of 
them perished in the  post-Partition holocaust or 
migrated to Pakistan. The non-Muslim refugees from 
Western Pakistan have occupied the migrants’ proper- 
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modern town, namely, High English Schools—for boys 
‘as well as for girls—a Post and Telegraph Office, a 
Police Station, a municipality, a charitable dispensary. 


E 


and. a veterinary hospital. 


Gurudwara Tali Saheb, associated with the 
memory of the Great Guru Govind Singh, the last and 
tenth of the Sikh Gurus, is the principal attraction of 
Raikote. Guru Govind paid.a visit to Raikote early 
in January, 1905. On arrival, the travel-weary Guru 
first took his seat under a Dalbargia Sisoo (Tali or 

Shisham in Punjab) tree just outside the town. Rai- 
Kata, the Muslim Governor of Raikote .and an 

a admirer of the Guru, hls ate aNd dl 
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Raikote had a Muslim popula- » 


- ties. Raikote has almost all the paraphernalia of a 
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available however. ‘Tradition has it that on being 


informed that no milk was available, the Guru gave 


a pat or two on the back of a she-buffalo that was 
grazing in the field nearby. Dry as she was, the 
Guru’s touch made her wet. The problem of milk- 
was solved. To find a container was the next prob- 
lem. Again, the Guru himself came to the rescue. 
He brought out a small porous vessel from under his 
clothes and handed it over to Raikata. “The nek of 
the buffalo that was dry till a short while ago was 
offered to the Guru “in a leaky vessel. He made a 
present of the vessel since called the ‘Ganga Sagar’ and 
also of a dagger known as the *Xhanda*Sahib’ to- Rai- 
kata, whose deseendants lived at Raikote till 1947 
when they migrated to Pakistan. They removed the 
‘Ganga Sagar’ to Pakistan. The ‘Khanda Sahib,’ I 
was told, had been removed to the British Museum 
long before like so many of our treasure-troves of 
historical importance and cultural significance. 

The sad news of the tragic end of Jorwar Singh 
and Fateh Singh, the two youngest sons of the Guru, 
reached him during his stay at Raikote. The for- 
mer, still in their early adolescence, were buried alive 
in a wall under orders of Bazid Khan, thé Muslim 
Governor of Sarhind, for their refusal to apostatize. 
The Guru received the shocking news with perfect 
equanimity. No sigh was heard, no tear-drop seen. 
Slowly, in a fit of absent-mindedness, apparently, he 
pulled out a blade of grass. On Raikata’s enquiry as 
to the implication of the act; the Guru replied that 
the Mughal empire would perish ere long like the 
blade of grass uprooted by him. Guru Govind went 
away after about two months’: stay. The Gurudwara 
Tali Sahib was built in 1922 to commemorate his 
sojourn to Raikote. 
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A Irrigation canal 
We set out for the Gurudwar Tali Sahib after a 
heavy breakfast. At the entrance we met, a white- 
bearded ` Sikh of pleasant manners. Sardar Deva Singh 
—that was his name—introduced himself to us. He- 
is the Headmaster of the Boys’ High School run by 
the ajete a Commitee: me. school, a ey aoi 
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IN THE PUNJAB VILLAGES 


Gurudwara funds. Religious organisations and insti- 
tutions can maintain and even enhance their popu- 
larity if they march with the times by taking up the 
work of social and humanitarian service instead of 
confining them to the so-called religious activities 


alone. Sardar Deva Singh walks with a limp, which 
he explained, is due to Sciatica, an after-effect of the 
bullet he had received at Jalianwallah Bag in 1919. 


Cultivators at work 


. The feet must be bared and the head covered 
before entering a Sikh temple. We, therefore, left 
our shoes at the door—I covered besides my head 
with a kerchief—and squatted on the cemented floor 
inside. 

Idols and images have no place ‘in Sikhism. A 
copy of the Sikh scripture—the Adi Grantha (the 
Granth Sahib)—is preserved in every Gurudwara 
Placed on an elevated platform under a canopy, it 
is recited every day by the “Granthi” (priest) or 
Granthis employed by the Gurudwara concerned. The 
Granthi and all other employees of the more impor- 
tant Gurudwaras are appointed and . controlled by 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
(S.G.P.C.), the central religious organisation of the 
Sikhs, an outcome of the Akali movement, once a 
close ally of the Indian National Congress. A plate 
on the ground in front of the raised platform men- 
tioned above is meant for the visitors who: generally 


put some money in it. There is no hard’ and fast rule, 


however. 

~ An orthodox Sikh family must have a copy. of 
the Adi Grantha. Well-to-do families generally set 
apart rooms for the Holy Book and engage Granthis 
for its daily recital. 

The last day of the month (sankranti) and the 
first, the full moon and the new moon days are 
regarded as highly auspicious by the Sikhs. The day 
of our visit, being the first day of the month of 
Kartik, the attendance in the Gurudwara was com- 
paratively large. The young Granthi was reading 
the scripture. The language was all Greek to me. The 
tune, however, was very melodious and quite familiar. 
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After a while he started a poem—rather a series of 
them—known as the “Bara Maha” composed by the 
fifth Guru Arjun. The “Bara Maha” describes what 
a true devotee of God should do in the different 
months of the year. The poems are sincere out-pour- 
ings of an honest soul giving vent to an all-consuming 
yearning of the individual soul for constant commu- 
nion with the Universal Soul, “the rootless root of 
the universe beyond the three categories of time, 
space and causation” (vide The Sikh Religion by M. 
A. Macauliffe, Vol. ITI, pp. 124-30) and are permeated 
with bhakti (devotion to God). Prasad was distri- 
buted after the recital. Sardar Deva Singh took us 
round the temple. We were invited to take food in 
the free kitchen (the langar) of the Gurudwara. We 
declined with thanks. Every Gurudwara, by the way, 
has a free kitchen. 

After lunch, we motored: to Halwara, ten miles 
away. The next lap of the journey—Halwara to 
Dangon—we did on cyéles. We wheeled on what is 
not a road proper, but a foot-track through open 
fields. It passes through villages at places. Evening 
was fast approaching. The monotony of open fields 
bordering the track is relieved by a sprinkling of 
villages here and there. Pedestrians, cyclists and 


camel-riders passed by oceasionally. The inventor of 
the bi-cycle certainly meant it for use by one ata 
time. But two, three, or four on one cycle are quite 
common, and five, not very rare, in the Punjab. 
Believe it or not. Flocks of cattle were being driven 
home. These, like their keepers, were healthy-looking. 
Tiny tots and comparatively grewn-ups with little 
or no clothes were at play on the way: Their romping 
| Mia = x; 
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and jumping raised dust-storms which made visibility 
poor and ¢ycling difficult at places. Thick rows of tall 
trees with dark green foliage and golden flowers line 
the track for a considerable distance, The air was 
laden with fragrance. Memories of childhood days in 
rural East Bengal welled up with many a’ heavy sigh 


for ‘what, is not’ and what would never come back. 


The sun had already gone down. The cultivators were - 
still at work. 


The sleeping village (Dangon) 


We reached the journey’s end a little after. night- 


fall and put up for the’ night with Sardar *Hukum 
Singh Deol, the ‘Sarpanch’ - (Headman) of Dangon. 
` Sikhism does not recognise the caste system. 
few of its followers are, however, still prisoriers of 
easte-traditions and use their pre-Sikh Hindu sur- 
_mames—Bedi, Sodi, Sood, Bhalla, Gill, Ahuja, Ran- 
_ dhawa, Chopra and the like—after Singh, the com- 
mon surname for all Sikhs, | 

Dangon is a smal] village with a population of a 
little over a thousand. The Government révenue from 
the village is a little over three thousand rupees a 
year. A ‘Lambardar’ appointed by the Government, 
collects the revenue. The ‘Lambardar’ gets no salary, 
but a commission on the total collection. The Ram- 
dasia Sikhs, hereditary cobblers and  shoe-makers, 
constitute about 25 per cent of the population of 
Dangon. Religious injunctions notwithstanding, un- 
touchability still prevails among the Sikhs. No Sikh— 
we mean an orthodox Sikh, however,—particularly in 
a village, would drink or dine with a Ramdasia or 
a Mazhavi (sweeper) Sikh, Matrimonial alliances 
a between Bondage, and Mazhavis on the one hand 
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and ‘good’ (!) Sikhs on the ether are out -of the 
question. 

~ The Ramdasias of Dangon earn a precarious 
living by working as day-labourers and by their 
hereditary trade. The dead cattle are removed from 
the village by the Ramdasias. They take the hides 
in return. There are about half a dozen Hindu 
families in the village. The rest of the population is 


-Sikh—Ramdasia and otherwise. Dangon had a Muslim 


An unknown martyr’s tomb (Dangon) 
population of about 300 in pre-Partition days. Some 
70 or 80. were butchered during the post-Partition 
carnage. A number of girls and young women were 
abducted by their non-Muslim neighbours. The rest 
have escaped to Pakistan in quest of shelter and 
security. . l 

Villages in the Punjab are scattered and isolated, 
At least a mile or so separates a village from its nearest 
neighbour. Houses in villages are compact rows of 
structures. One house begins just where another ends. 
No open space-is left between two houses. This is done, 
I was told, to keep down the cost of house-building 
and I think also to make available for cultivation as 
much land as possible. ‘Kutcha’ roads with houses on 
either side run through the village. Water used in 
the houses finds its outlet on these roads, which have 
no drains. They are therefore filthy and stinking. 
Long patches of stinking slime on the village roads 
are by no means rare. Mud as well as_ bricks are 
used for house-building purposes. Latrines in houses 
are almost unknown. Both men and women ease 
themselves in the open fields. Good as the practice 
may be from the agrarian point of view, it is repug- 
bans: 40. the more pophiatica ted The pidoni writer | 
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has been told that water is not used in all cases after 
evacuation, In the busy: season menfolk in peasant 
families go out to the fields very early in the morn- 
ing after a heavy breakfast. They do not come back 
home before night-fall. Mid-day meals for. them are 
taken to the fields, generally by the womenfolk. The 
latter look after the household work and work at the 
spinning wheel in their spare hours. Each peasant 
family has its own spinning wheel or wheels. 

Woman of poorer families work as day-labourers. 
Their more fortunate sisters of comparatively well- 
to-do families help their menfolk in the outdoor work 
in the fields Dy supervising the work of hired labour- 
ers. Even the rich ‘peasant families do not engage 
cooks. and servants for household works. Our host at 
Dangon, for example, who owns 80 acres of land 
with his brothers, has none. A group of villages 
jointly owns a stud buffalo (chota) and a stud bull. 


A prosperous peasant’s house at Dangon 
Punjabi meals are a plain and simple affair. 
food is however quite nutritious. Milk and milk pro- 
ducts form a more important part of the Punjabi 
dietary than they do in many other parts of the 
country. The Punjab peasantry is prosperous on the 
whole. Its standard of living is perhaps higher than 
that of the peasantry anywhere else in India. Pun- 
jab’s wounds of partition seem to have been com- 
pletely healed, thanks, to the initiative and enter- 
prise of her people. Drinking is wide-spread. Not 
a few of the villages have their own breweries, un- 
licensed, of course. 
a Sikh leader that durmg the year 1952-58, the Sikh- 
majority areas alone consumed liquor and other 
intoxicants of the total value of nearly four crores of 
ropees! Hindus and Sikhs live side by side in peace 
and amity both in towns and villages. Interested 
parties however seem to be out to disrupt this har- 
mony. Here is a formidable challenge to every patrio- 
tic Punjabee. The Punjab has had enough of fratri- 
-cidal conflict in its worst form in recent. years. May 
she be spared thë ordeal of repetition! All genuine 
wel aes io the: 
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*be on the alert. 
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“To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed” is an age-old saying. 

In course of our wanderings through Dangon we 
saw a rath (chariot), which is the de-luxe edition 
of the bullock cart. The ‘rath’ was a popular means 
of transport in the Punjab till the early years of the 
present century. Thanks to the mechanised transport 
and changed taste it has now been discarded and rele- 
gated to past history. It is now used only on rare, 
geremonial occasions, 

* The return journey to 
motor bus on a stretch of 17 miles of ‘Kutcha’ road. 
The mid-day sun blazed on the fields bordering the 
road. There were littie standing crops. Camels were 
drawing ploughs at places. The use of camels re- 
minded us that the Thor Desert is not far from the 
Punjab borders. A fairly large crowd’ had collected 
at one place on the read. People from the villages 


J 


The writer (in the Bes? in the fields 


around had SEERE to celebrate the Diaki 
Burning of the effigies of Ravana, Kumbhakarna and 


Meghanad and display of fire-works followed by eat- 


ing and drinking are features of the celebration. 
Ludhiana was reached a little after 3 in the after- 
noon. Heat and dust, over-crowding in the bus and 
jerking had long taken the last ounce of energy oiio 
of me. i 

The train for Amritsar was due to leave at 6 p.m. 


Ludhiana was done in. 


The interval was spent in sight-seeing. Truth to tell,- 


there is little to see at Ludhiana. The old town is 
dirty and dusty. The Civil Lines is much 
and better kept. The streets were 


Visitors—men and- Wwomen—from 
near had flocked to the town on the occasion of the 
Dusserah, I felt nostalgic. Cut off from one’s own 


people and away from home, one is almost over- | 


whelmed with an all-pervading loneliness on occasions — 
like these. One feels oneself out of tune. 
The train was a little behind the schedule and it 


cleaner | 
‘overflowing with 
holiday-making crowds out to see the “Dusserah” fair. 
villages far and. 
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THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


The New Riviera: Marseilles to Cannes 


: By A. N. SEN, M.A., B.Sc. (Glas.), M.1.E. (India) 


THE seaside resorts from Marseilles to St. Raphael are 
of recent development forming the New Riviera. It is 
decidedly cooler and cheaper to live in, than the real oid 
Riviera further beyond. La Ciotat 


is a ship-building 





Trayas j| 


centre and the writer having once travelled in a boat 
named after the place, which was sunk during the war, 
thanked his stars that he was not in it at the time. This 
recalls the story of the Irishman, who having sat on his 
hat left on his chair, exclaimed, “Thank God, my head 
Bandol has a beautiful beach. Toulon, 
the premier naval. port of France with its grim cruisers 
and battleships is yet a picturesque place. It reminded 
the story of an. Englishman who was finding fault with 


his trousers as being “too long” and. “too loose,” while his 
i £ 


r 


was not in it.” 


Freneh tailor thought, he was referring to Toulon and 
Tolouse (another town on the west side of Marseilles). 
It was at Toulon that Napolean first gave evidence of his 
energy and genius in directing artillery in the seize of that 
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rebellious French city. Heyeres is 4 large resort abounding Shaw once stayed near the little lagoon at Agay. ft is 
in palm trees arid full of gardens of flowers and marks the common to have-permanent structures for trailing plants 
beginning of the lovely chain of small watering places for flowers raised in summer. By the striking cornice at 
under the hills of Maures and later Esteral. Lavandor Trayas, the popular city of Cannes was reached. It is 
said to be the most elegant city of 
of the world, where the rich congregate. 
Having expressed a wish for some 
fried fish, having none for’ some 
days, soles said to be brought from 
some Belgian port, were seryed if a 
cafe and charged at 10 francs a 
piece, which proved to be an expen- 
sive. luxury at the time. The town 
is. a great sporfing centre (casinos 
or clubs mainly for gambling, horse 
racing, polo, tennis, golf and spe- 
ally yachting) and very cosmopoli- 
tan, is character—time, conventions 
and dress mean nothing under the 
velvety blue sky sprinkled with stars. 
From the Croisette near the harbour 
La Ciotat _ it looked as if the palm trees came 

; . straight rom North Africa (as indeed 





evidently derives its name from the 
fragrant lavander, found in abundance 
in the locality. It is the most import- 
ant resort between Heyeres and St. 
Tropey, which is a quaint old fortified 
little seaport and fishing village. 
Frejus was once on a seaport, but is 
now situated well inland. 

Here a diversion of a score of miles 
Mland from Frejus, may be mentioned 
With letters from the British Consul 
at Marseilles, the writer visited the 
silk filature at A Trans (3 miles from 
Dragingnon) of Mr. Sirmakechin and 
the grainage at Less Ares of Mr. 
Demuth. They were most courteous 
to the writer’ and proposed to have 
lived only for the visit. It was a Toulon 
matter of regreat that earlier a visit 
to the Silk schoo! at Montepellier to the West of Marseilles, they did once upon a time). The Palm Beach must have 
had.to be dropped, as it was closed then. supplied the name of the wearing stuff in fashion there, 

The real Riviera begins from St. Raphael, more of a which go by that name all over the world. 
large village than a town, but a delicious place. Bernard 
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SHILLONË, dy Queen of Hill Stations’ in India, is unique 
in that it does not go to’ sleep, like'a polar bear, for 
six months’ in the year. Being the Capital of the State 
‘of Assam’ and the headquarters of the Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
District it is kept glamorously busy throughout the twelve 
months. 

It is probably the gayest of all hill stations in India. 
Thete is more life, there are more people and better 
amenities than in any other hill station. 


Ward Lake 


Itis the most cosmopolaitn of all hill stations. One 
can find here an American techniciah, an Australian Socio- 
logist, a’ Burmese adventurer, a` Chinese carpenter, a 
German dentist, an Irish educationist, an Italian confec- 
tioner, a Malayan teacher, a New Zealand nun, a Norwegian 
Padre, a Welsh surgeon, a Bengali grocer, a Lushai clerk, 
a Malayali Professor, a Marwari, merthant, a Naga student, 
a Napalese porter, a Parsi businessman, „a Sindhi Gover- 
nor, a Tibetan artisan, a Tamilian officer—so goes the 
endless list. In fact, every Sfate Transport | Bus which 

-pulls into Shillong from. Gauhati brings in a miniature 
Babel of tongues. A 


The road which adis along ħetween serrated 
crests of everlasting hills to the capital; of Assam is a 
marvel of engineering skill. As it ascends with unending 
twists and turns, it unfolds multitudinous miracles of 
sight and sound and touch and smell, splendid views of 
many things from tiny to tremendous, views of range 
upon range of hills, of deep gorges and lovely glens 
interspersing hills and crags, of hill. slopes overspread 
with shadowy pines, of sparkling streams trickling down 
the ‘slopes or ‘rushing dow precipices. 

Shillong, like Oxford; lies in a cup, surrounded by 
stately hills. It “is nearly 5,000 feet above sea level. 
The town derives its name from a Khasi, U. Shillong, 
who, according to tradition, met a god on the peak—the 
"Shillong *Peak—which overlooks the town frorn the south. 
‘Shillong “in the ‘Khasi language means ‘One oe Can’ it 
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be a reference. to the god whom U. Shillong met on ho 
peak ? 

Shillong is a dreamland. It is a land. of faitio: er 
abode of various religious beliefs. Of an evening, “one 
hears the chiming of the Church bells from the Cathedral 
at Laitumkhrah, sees Khasi belles strolling along the 
streets in their warm variegated clothes, looks in wonder | 
at the flicker of a thousand lights from Barahazar and 
listens to the whistling of the wind among the pines- from — 
almost everywhere. 


_. When the dusk peeps in on a day of fair ‘weather, 
Shillong presents one of the pleasantest sights.on God’s ; 
earth, As His hand sprinkles the sky with stars, kandkedk 
of luminous electric bulbs from houses on hill-tops 
look up to their companions above, while insects prayer- 
fülly sing their vespers in thicket and pine wood. a 
the moon knocks at her door and waits with a smiling 
face, Shillong puts on her cream-coloured blouse. “and.” 
comes out wearing all her stars. 
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Elephant 


The Khasis, who form the majority of a popuiationee 


of 64,000 in the town, ~are charming, not only in looks, — 


but also in manners. They are as friendly as friend- i 
liness itself, and are courteous to a fault. They are | 


-a freedom-loving people with democratic institutions 


Boing ‘back beyond the bail of man. ae ue 
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woman is probably the most modestly dressed woman in 
the world, Barring pardanashins, Belonging as she does 


to a matrilineal social system, she is independent. and 
She manages the household, and- also . 
‘out and works for the family. 


self-confident. 
goes 





L Beadon Falls 


The weather in Shillong is as unreliable as the people 
@e reliable. Sun and shower, like weal and woe in 
human lives, play a perpetual game of: hide and seek, 
Even in winter, once in a while, shower wins the game. 

In Spring, Shillong with its thousand varieties of 
flowers and its many-coloured raiments, presents all the 
colours of the rainbow and a that the rainbow 
missed along the way. 

The suburbs of the town are dotted with vegetable 
gardens, potato fields, and groves of oranges, pears, plums, 
peaches, apples and apricots. 

Shillong has four first-grade University Colleges. 
Three of them are situated in the Laitumkhrah area, 
probably the neatest part of the town. The three 
Colleges—St Edmunds, St Anthony’s and St Mary’s—and 
the Catholic Cathedral lend Laitumkhrah a dignified and 
lovely appearance. 

The Welsh Mission Hospital, renowned as the best 
hospital in the State, is situated: at’ Jaiaw, the north- 
western part of the town. With its up-to-date scientific 
equipmnent and the self-effacing zeal of its doctors and 
nurses, it speaks volumes for the work of the Christian < 
_ missionaries in Assam. The Civil Hospital, Ganesh Das 
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Hospital, the Reid Chest Hospital and the Pasteur 
Institute are other important. medical centres, 

' The Police Bazaar, with various Government offices 
near by, including the _newly-constructed Secretariat 
bulidings, is the pulsing - heart of -the town.. Of. an 
evening it is the resort of fashionable people. Brisk 
shopping goes on till late in the misty night. ,. The 
Shillong Club, frequented by the wealthy, the fashionable 
and the official classes, is’ situated there, as also the 
most artistically constructed Ward Lake, witli its strelling 
paths and inclined lawns. The roads of Police Bazaar 
are as narrow as the road to heayen and on both sides 
of them there -are inelegant houses looking askance at 

Barabazar is an unlovely- scar on _ Shillong’s 
shining face. On an evening, with its thousand lights, 
it presents a glorious picture from a distance. But as 
one approaches it; one finds it as filthy—well,.one. must 
have recourse to'a figure ' of ` speech ° in, Sanskrit~and 
compare it to itself.” Every eighth. day,- people from the 
neighbouring villages’ come to the ‘market. with ‘their#loads 
of raw materials for, sale. © Withits’ heavy ‘traffic “and 


“its bustling crowds j ‘of people, + the ‘ Barabazar day is 


something / of an event in Shillong. 

} The race ‘course | ,and the golf-links, . the finest open 
air expanses ‘of the? town, with their green lawns and 
smooth motor drives,’ provide of an evening football’ and 
cricket grounds for children and parks for idle gossips. 
It is a most beautiful night in Shillong when the great 
moon with all her silver splendour dips, in and out of 
soft cloud fleecings’ above the emerald golf links that 
bares the bosom to, her. 
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4 The New Secretariat 
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Happy Valley, the militar} head-quarters of the 
State, is just around the corner of the town, and is 
linked with it ‘by a beautiful motorable road bordered 
with pines. \ 


The town is not innocent of a few aiii which are 


as congested as a Sanyasin’s tangled hair. But these 
do not substantially detract from the beauty that is 
Shillong. — k Sy 
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- PRESERVING: A GREAT HERITAG! 
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The wala picturesque roads ‘of Shillong are like for its Mawsmai Falls. Another is the Smit Road which 3 


blue ribbons thrown over piles of green silk. There are* leads to the headquarters of the S’iem, (Raja) of 


abouts ae roads criss-crossing the town. Besides these Khyrim State, about seven miles from Shillong. In Smit — 


Nonkrem dance ` 


and the two main ‘roads leading to Gauhati and Sylhet, 
there are four other roads running to places of interest 
or importance’ within the District. One is the Shilliong- 


Cherra Road, ‘leading to Cherrapunji through ‘scenes of ` 


exquisite natural’ beauty. Cherrapunji~is famous all over 


the world for its heavy rainfall, and is universally loved ` 
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_village is held the Nongkrem Dance, the annual national 
festival of the Khasis. A third road goes to Jowai, the 
Sub-divisional headquarters of the Jaintia Hills. There 
is still another which branches off from the Shillong- 
Cherra Road and goes to Mawphlang, fifteen thiles from 
Shillong, a 


The visitor? weakness for Shillong lies in its various — 
waterfalls. “The Bishop Falls, with a height of about — 
400 feet casts a spell on the visitor. He stands charmed — 
as he looks at the cream-crested crescendo of sparkling 
water, unmindful- of passing hours. The Beadon Falls, 
the Sweet Falls, the Spread Eagle Falls, Elephant Falls, 
and the Crinoline Falls are equally enchanting, especially — 


when they dazzle delight down shining space .with the 
laughter of the sun on them. 


It may be that now, siting by the fire-side in uA 
homes far away across the seas, many American and 
British soldiers who sojourned in Shillong during the 


war; sing to themselves in :reminiscence : 


“Whatever befall, T'll oft recall 

That sunlit mountain-side.” 
Photographs by -Ghoshal Brothers, Shillong. 
Copyright reserved by the author. 
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PRESERVING A GREAT HERITAGE | 
Conservation Work at Ajanta | a 
Tue conservation staff of the Archaeological Depart- for painting not only on the roof and walls but on the — 


ment of the Government of India is engaged today 
in a battle with the corrosive forces of time, for the 
preservation of the paintings of Ajanta, which in 
ecent years have won increasing recognition as a 
precious heritage” not only oe India but of the 
wear: E ity P 
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It-is worthwhile recalling. how. much of beauty is 
enshrined here, in order to realise what is at stake. 
The latest paintings at - Ajanta date back to 1300 
years ago and the Ajantan -tradition itself sweeps 
pack by close on another millennium. . Tarnished. by 
time, yet incarnating the perfection of loveliness, 
these paintings have - survived - several centuries to 
give us the intimations of a unique vision of the 
hori: 


The caves of Aot are exiaivated in an almost 


perpendicular cliff about 250 feet high, sweeping in a` 


semi-circle of half a mile. Bare in the dry season, 
clad in the most» luxuriant green during the rains, 
this amphitheatre guards ‘a lush valley, at the bottom 
of whieh the Waghora . ‘pursues her course through 
lear sah and green ` shade. The- halls of some of- 


the lost centuries depicted innumerable 


massive pillars as well. .On the shadow-laden sur- 
faces of the walls of these caves, unknown ` artists of 


incarnations 


+ 


of the Buddha, in which he repeatedly gave his life — 


or made other sacrifices, and gave the world the 
message and example of a boundless compassion to- 
wards “all living things, weak or strong, 
great, seen or unseen, near or far.” 


A broad, integrated vision of the world emerges 


at Ajanta. Untouched by the regressive asceticism of 
the European middle ages, the feminine form is here 
idealised to its most perfect level. There is a rare 
affection for plant and animal life. Lotus flowers are 


depicted in all stages, from bud to- full-blown blos- 


som, Birds, insects and wild animals, drawn with a 


perfect sense of form, decorate the granite walls. The 3 
life of the Great Ascetic is depicted, not in isolation, 


but in action right in the midst of the teeming every- 
day world. Architecture, costumes and 
furniture, utensils, etc., depicted in these rar 
are valuable data for the historian. 

Ajanta has everything that is required to lift art 
out of the order of transience into a realm of im- 


small or 


jewellery, 


> caves ‘measure 60 feet arip? affording surfaces: 
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handled with a superb decorative sense, a sensuous 
intuition of form and colour and above all, the whole 
processional movement of man’s story, the child at 
the mother’s breast, the infant at play, the youth af 
bis pleasures, then the sickening of the senses and 
turning away from the sheltered domestic hearth, 
4he torments of the soul and the final tranquil 
ehlightenment and the return to the fold of men. It 
is this final descent from the lonely summits to the 


Conservation staff of the Archaeological Department 
of the Government of India removing the dust, 
after scraping the edges of the damaged 
portion of the frescoes at Ajanta 


valleys where ordinary people dwell, this reconcilia- 
tion to the devious ways of the world and the 
endeavour to transmute it by kindliness that have 
proved to be the most precious quality of Ajanta art. 
And when Buddhism, during a period of more than 
a thousand years, radiated ifto the continent of Asia 
and to the sea-girt lands of the South, the chisel and 
the brush accompanied the message of peace. The 
result has been that the idiom of Ajanta has inspired 
the art of far-flung lands. This influence can be seen 
peven. today at Bamiyan in Afghanistan, Sigiriya in 
“Ceylon, in the banner paintings of Tibet and Nepal, 
m the Tung Huang caves of China and at Horiuji 
in Japan. 
6 CONSERVATION. WORK 

The principal cause ef the decay of the paintings 
has been the destructive a@tion of insects in the 
vegetab!e matter mixed in the clay-plaster coating:on 
» which the paintings have been executed. In order.to 
arrest the further action of the insects, painted areas 
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aye now being given protection. Where damage has 
occurred, the’ edges of the Surviving areas are first 
cleaned with metal scrapers of various sizes. The dust 
is then pumped away by a dust pump. A thick solu- 
tion of shellac diluted in spirit is applied with a 
brush to strengthen the original plaster round the 
painted areas. Finally, the edges are fixed’ with plaster 
of Paris, which is mixed with colour in order to 
harmonise with the tints of the original background. 
When a layer of painting is likely fo peeleaff, 
protection is given to it even before further treat- 
ment, by binding it with strips of muslin and glue. 
This strengthens the layer on which further action ean 
be taken. If the layer is thick, a eolution® of casein is 
injected by pump or metal syringe between the layer 
and the plaster base. It is then left, pressed to the 
base with a piece of card-board supported by thin 
bamboo ribs. After about 12 hours, this support is 
removed and the layer will have become firmly 


adhered tothe base. If the layer of painting is thin, 


instead of casein, a thick solution of shellac in suse 
is injected by glass svringes. 

The dust of the centuries had accumulated over 
these paintings when the caves were first discovered | 
in 1819. Varnishing by thé pioneers who worked on: 
the preservation of these frescoes was not always 
thorough, with the result that dust particles some- 
times were fixed to the surface of the paintings along 
with the varnish. The surffiices are now being cleaned 
by rectified spirit and fixed with bleached, colourless 
shellac. Apart from preserving the paintings, this 
process also removes the glare emanating from the 
coloured surfaces. 

Another enemy of the paintings has been the 
monseon which has damaged them in several ways. 
The cleavages, faults and cracks in the body of the 
rock gave rise to a system of channels for the rain”, 
water to seep through. Water being an excellent 
solvent, the mineral contents of the trap rock, like 
felspar and hornblende, were gradually dissolved un- 
til the texture became too cellular to stand by itself. 
This gave rise to the danger of collapses. Areas 
where the overlying rock had thus become unsafe, 
have been given protection. 

Secondly, the percolating water sometimes seeps 
down to the painted roofs of the caves and spreads 
over the coloured surfaces, making them moist and: 
liable to. disintegration. ‘The plaster base has been 
opened up by drilling small holes, in such areas, so 
that the water which leaks through falls directly 
below and does not spread over the painted areas. 

Monsoon water flowing down from the overlying 
rocks used to fall on the facades of several caves in- 
its downward course, damaging the columns, archi- 
traves and friezes of the latter. ‘To meet this dan- 
ger and also as a protection against the seepage of- 


+ 
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the ` caves to divert -the course of rain water away . 

from the areas ‘where they may cause damage. ‘These 

_ drains were built by drilling the rocks, as ‘blasting 

might have proved a great. fanger ‘to the -security “of 
the caves themselyes. , ; 

The sculptures in’ the caves are also ‘being given 

Š protection... They have been cleaned _ ae a solution ` 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
l " Christian Missionary Work in India. 


[A critieal appreciation of 


IL would like to thank the learned Principal of the 
S. N. College, Khandwa, for his thought-provoking 
article published in the January issue of The Modern 
Review. He has analysed therein the various methods 
of Missionary work in India. In order to help ‘to 
clear up the atmosphere of confusion,, he says that 
“many ' apologists have confused the issue by speak. 
ing of the Mission work, when the. Home Minister, 
Dr. Kailashnath Katju, spoke of the foreign Mission- 
aries.” And yet much of the Doctor's article containg 


‘more about the Mission work than about the Mission- - 


aries. This is evidently because the tio are so closely 
and inseparably interwoven that one cannot criticise 
or appreciate the one without criticising or appreciat- 
ing the other. Although every organisation has its 
black spots as well ag its beauty spots, the Mission- 
aries, both Indian and foreign, should be thankful 
to the learned Doctor for pointing out some draw- 
backs in the system of evangelisation, so that they 
may take a lesson in order to avoid them and put 
their system on better and- sounder bases. 

In his survey of the three periods of development 
of Christianity, the Doctor has taken eonsiderable 
pains to trace the history of Christianity in India 
during (a) the first, (b) the sixteenth, and (cy the’ 
lhineteenth and twentieth centuries. We need not 


here review the work of the Missionariés in the first, - 


two periods since the author of the articlé himself 
excuses the Missionary, work in Kerala during the: 
first century as heing “of the ordinary religious type.” 
The second period refers to the work done in Goa, & 
Portuguese territory and need nat be diseussed hero, 
We shall, 
period, viz, the work done in the nineteenth and the . 
twentieth centuries in India under the British rule. 
‘Fhe six methods. of work -adopted by the Mis- 

slonaries have heen given: serially and discussed. in 


detail by Br. Bose. Let us deal with them point by ` 


point, and see how. far" they are well-founded: 


therefore, confine ourselves to the third — 
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of soap ‘and ammonia ‘applied with ‘a thin bètsh. And 
w modeller, recently ‘appointed, is How. niaking 


‘sketches of .all damaged sculptures, door jambs, archi- 
‘traves, columns, :etc. 
the ‘question ‘of how best to 

‘pcrtions wil be taken up. PIB 


When ‘the survey -is completed, 
‘restore ‘the ‘daitiaged 





— 


Dr. A. C. Bose’s article} 


“By.C, 8. KIRBY, Ba. 


(a). Thé publication, distribution and sale of. 
religious books is certainly better and more desir- 
able than the sale of. spurious and démoralising 
literature. And it‘ is wrong to say that the. Mis 
sionaries “engaged ‘public’ speakers to přóve the 
superiority. of the Christian religion to that of 
Hindus and others.” We shall be “slad. if Dr.. Bose 
ean -cite a few instances to show whidli of the 
publie speakers were efigagéd on hiré and When and 
Where and by which foréign Missidiiaty 6fgaiiisa- 
tion, One who knows what evahgeligation means 
will agree that the superior ity of Gh hristianity fiids 
no room as the main subject of ‘his talk; but at 


e 


Š SR ue 


the same time,.it is not difficult to réalisé how an i 


individual preacher in the evaiigelistic éaifipaign 
would, in response to the enquiries of the audiénce, 
be led into a comparison of religions, thotlgh as s 
matter of general policy, he is ‘adviséd tó avdid 
such comparisons as far as possible. And if after 
hearing and/or reading. about the life arid’ téach- 
ings of Jésus Christ, they feel pérsuadéd to follow 
Him, they are quite welcome to: do s6, even by 
renouncing their creeds. 

(by (e) (d) Surely the Doctor cannot take 
objection to the starting of schools, colleges, 
hospitals and. orphanages}, but his chief objection 
seems to be that Christian principles aré taught 
‘in thèse institutions. But as a matter of fact 
many prominent Hiidus have wot oily compli- 

mented the Misstondiries dif their exemplary spirit 
of sacrifi¢e, service andi zeal, but- have also taken 
full advantage of such. institutions by. voluntar ily, 
and without- perstiasion . or compulsion, sériding 
théir children, to them it preference to théir own 
institutions. Wile discharging the noble duty’ of 
imparting. the: knowledge, Healivig. thé sick and 
eating. for the orphans and destitutes of Socicty, 
would they Have been justified’ in withholding 
what they strongly’ Belleved to-Be, the: most’ urgent’ 


need of the’ precious: soul under thei care; naiiiely,. 


the love of God: as revealed: in Jesus- Christ and. 
His redemptive plan for the whole. of humanity ? 


Certainly | not, in. view of the irfesigtible’ foi'ce of 


atom 


their Lord's Command td 
preach: e aad Good? News: to’ the utternmitst parts 
of the- world. The- implications of- Dr! Bose’s argu- 
ment. that all these. institutions are used as a 
means of getting a, large. number of” converts” to’ 
Christianity’ stand’ reftrted’ if only oie looks at the 
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percentage of conversions from the students of 
these educational institutions and from the patients 
of thesé hospitals. Furthermore, one should not 
forget that these activities are carried on even to 
this day ‘at.a considerable 
sacrifice despite such poor quantitative results, 
‘because of the inner urge and the Master’s Com- 
mand referred to above. | se ee 
le) & (f) The discerning Hindu friends 

not take exception to the noble and wonderful 
‘work which the Missionaries , have done and are 
doing amongst the scheduled classes and aborigines. 
-If it were not for their humble and self-sacrificing 
. garvices to save the last, the least and the lost, 
they would have continued to be the depressed, 
oppressed and suppressed classes according to the 
rigid and inexorable laws of chaturvarnas . (the 


four classifications of 
in the Bhagawad-Giia, 


> 


ordained aş Jaid down 
IV :23 (Annie Besant’s translation), Viz., 


masa war gi queafaain: | 


aaeaan at faa warner 23 u 


If they were left to their own fate by allow- 
ing them “to live their own, picturesque tribal 
lives by a form of tacit courtésy” as Dr. Bose puts 
it, Would .it-not be tantamount to adding insult to 
injury? If Gandhiji were asked to ‘quote any 
particular sloka or verse in any of the Hindu 
scriptures which inspired him to revolutionise 
the time-honoured practice of untouchability and 
God-ordained system of inequality, by his bold 
and well-known programmes of Harijan uplift and 
temple-entry, etc., and furthermore if he were 
asked on what authority of the said scriptures in 
particular he derived his inspiration even to sug- 
gest the possibility of a -Harijan ` becoming the 
President of the Indian Union, IJ am sure that he, 
a sincere and frank truth-seeker and truth-speaker 
as he was, would have admitted that it was the 
Spirit, Life and the Teachings of Jesus Christ that 
. sọ inspired him. The principles 
Fraternity and Liberty on which the Constitution 
, of our Indian Union rests, are*-the direct result - of 
- the potent and leavening influence of the spirit of 
Christ throughout the history’ of the East. and 
West, despite the various deplorable and tragic 
events that marred, under the influence of the 
dark and evil forces, the history of mankind. 


The article suggests that the foreign Missionaries 
adopted these above-mentioned methods, one after 
another; as each one proved a failure, in its turn, 
But one who knows the history of the Missions in 
India will readily admit that these and several other 
methods have been, and: are being, used simul- 
taneously. Evidently, the Doctor does not’ object to 
the Missionaries carrying on their social, educational 
and humanitarian work in India, but he would like 
to have all these benefits. without the. evangelistic 
programme of the Missionaries. But he forgets that 
‘there is an underlying urge which impels; and com- 
pels them to carry on the aforesaid activities against 
heavy odds. and personal sacrifices. But as Hinduism 
is not a proselytising religion, perhaps, a Hindu finds 
it very difficult to appreciate the force of such ‘inner 
urge of the universal religion of Christianity “which 
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Hindu Society)“ divinely: 


of Equality,~ 
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must-needs carry the Good. Mesage of; the Brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God to. one and 
„all whether he be a Jew or Gentile, Civilised or 


expense and sef- Barbarian, Free or Slave.: > 


“And after all, what exactly does ;the Doctor, 


mean by proselytisation? If he means the conversion 


by unfair means, such as, the offer of material help 
cali 


or education or employment as a condition precedent 
to conversion, then we are ote with Dr. Bose in 
wholeheartedly condemning such malpractices; 
on a careful analysis of this question, a different 
picture would reveal itself, Let us approach this 
question- from the point of view of a sincere and 
‘eenuine convert. His conversion means civil death in 
“his own joint Hindu family; hg will be treated nob 
only as an outcaste, but even his shraddha (death 
ceremony) would be- performed’ and he 
deprived of his share in the family property in 
practice, though not in law. No Hindu family would 


but ` 


would be 


ever countehance or tolerate such apostacy !-To quote: 
one glaring instance out of many, the very parents 


of Sadhu Sunder Singh poisoned him as, evidently, 
death, in their opinion, was better than conversion to 
Christianity. But it was by a sheer miracle that his 
life was saved. ? oe 

In these circumstances what can such a convert 
do when he is driven out of his own home and 
ostracised from ‘his own Society? And what would 


be the duty of his newly-found Christian friends and 


sympathisers ? Would they be right ‘in driving him 


away and throwing him to the mercy of the winds? 
If thé love of Christ constraineth them to do all 
that théy can do for him, would our Hindu friends be 
justified in uncharitably accusing them of using unfair 
means as a condition precedent to conversion, and 


thereby in - putting the cart before the horse m 


order: to support -their preconceived “theory? Even 


in these days of -enlightenment, tolerance and liberty , 


of thought, speech and action, is the Hindu society 
or Hindu, family prepared to treat such a genuine 
convert.-from their own family on the same terms of 
love, affection and equality, as before? Let Dr, 
Bose “dispassionately answer this question. oe 


- So far as the statistics of the Indian Christian 


_ gommunity are concerned, We must admit that the 


percentage: of converts is not as satisfactory as’ it 
should ‘be. The elucidation of ; the reasons for this 


state of affairs requires a separate article by itself. 


But if, on’ the other hand, conversion is, as it should 
be, taken in’ its broader sense to mean. the -influencing 
and overhauling of the thoughts and-+ actions of men, 
then surely Christianity has worked, and is working, 
wonders as a ‘silent but nevertheless a potent and 
revolutionary leavening -force in the 
social, political, traditional and even in the religious 
outlook and practice in the whole’ of our .Motherland. 
The institutions, such as, escue homes, remand 


educational, 


cad 
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homes, after-care’ associations, backward-class welfare ease on items which, in 'the last analysis, cannot 
or ganisations, asylums for lepérs, ‘jail reforms on the be strictly justified. p 
basis of humanitarian spirit and of treating criminality) The article by, Dr. Bose is really an eye-opener 
ag Aà pathological case and the ideal of the Govert+ so far as the social - and. communal life of the 
ment being a Welfare State and even the wonderful Christians in India is concerned. We must admit with 
work which our revered Acharya Vinoba Bhave is great shame that all is not well with us. There are 
doing in respect of the re-distribution of land and Christians and Christians; and several of them. are 
wealth on the doctrine of man’s stewardship of God’s Christians only in name, while a good many others 
“gifts, bear eloquent testimony. of ‘the leavening are exemplary Christians. The relationship -between 
influeace of ‘Christianity. aa the White and the Coloured Christians is not always 

The quotation from Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Oxford cordial and happy. The administration in our Chur- 
lecture, by Dr. Bose, is -irrelevent and out of place ches'is often’ far from satisfactory. The schemes of 
in the present. context of his ‘argument. And as integration of the Church and Mission work, have 
regards Dr. Radhakrishnan’s remark that Jesus Christ not been all placed on sound lines or with broad out- 
“founded no organisation but enjoined only private look or foresight. Knowing these and other defects 
prayer” is, with all. due respect to the eminent philo-, from within,-I must appeal to my Christian’ friends, 
sopher, entirely wrong. Jesus ‘Christ came to found. both ‘Indian ‘and foreign, to first set their house in 
‘and laid the foundation of the ‘Kibgdom ` of God order béfore -launching out on an evangelistic cam- 
designed to embrace the whole of humanity dnd His ` paign. But'I fam aware that some efforts are ‘being 
last Command to His disciples, to go and preach the made in “that | diréetiqn. The learned article of Dr. 
Good News all’ over the world, is in complete’ Bose will! have ‘served its purpose, if it accelerates: 
-consonance with it. - the desired progress.. S 
- The British Government has also come in for a ‘We have made it sufficiently clear that the 
lot of criticism at the hands of Dr. Bose for having citizenship of the world, the solidarity of humanity, 
given help to the foreign Missionaries by way of nd the cosmic unity knit in the Brotherhood of Man 
grant of lands and aid to schools and railway con- and Faterhood’ of God proceed from Christianity. We 
‘¢essions: aud maintaining the Ecclesiastical Depart- bope that Dr. Bose would revise his opinion that 
ment. The grant of vast properties and lands by way ` “Christianity strikes a note of disharmony not only. 
of inams to’ temples, maths and “mosques by the for a secular democracy but also for the ideal of one 
various Governments of the day is a familiar feature World.” A true Christian can certainly and easily 
to any student of ‘Indian history. ‘If the British- cherish “the spirit of equality and fraternity for a 
Government granted a few acres of the then barren fellow citizen whom one believes to be doomed jo 
and waste lands, they only followed the examples of hell” and love him all the more for that very reason. 
their predecessors, The ‘aid to institutions was gene- by being so~constrained by the redeeming love of 
vally common” and uniform to all communities, The Christ. -7 i 
: maintenance of the ecclesiastical department and the We are glad that Dr. Bose is a strong believer 
grant of railway concessions for travel, were the in- in the final triumph of Truth. Right-minded persons 
evitable obligations arising from the fact that the would readily agree to meet on such a platform of 
reigning Sovereign of England was the “Defender of ‘Truth where we kan exchange and share our thoughts 
Faith” and was consequently responsible for the and contribute towards the common task of building 
spiritual care of the British soldiers and the Civil up, in our Motherland, the Kingdom of God or 
Servants and their: children residing in India. This Mama Rajya in Hindu terminology,. if the connota- 
feature was not peculiar ta India, but was found in tions of both the terms are the same, It is then that 
other British Colonies as well. It does not befit us to Truth and Truth alone’ will save and unite us all in 
point out the instances where the Governments of the the bond : Supreme Love.—Vai Hind! Jai Christ!! 
day spend large Amounts of money from the public 
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-’ By Dk. ROMA: CHAUDHURI, m:a, rh, | ae 


Principal, Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta ` 7 
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. Tata” problem- of bringing. Education and Life 
together is- -the- most baffling one in the field of 
learning | ‘today. For,. the main cause of the general 
failure..of. the. present 
country has been our inability. to relate education to 
. life. This has; in- its turn, resulted in the: following 
. four main- kinds of failure in the~ "holy field of 
Education. : 
(7) Theoretical or Intellectual Failure, 
(i). Practical. or Economic Failure, 
(i) Ethical or Humanistic Failure, and 
(iv). ‘Cultural or Personalistic Failure. 
Thus,;, first; from. the: theoretical or intellectual 
standpoint, -there-seems to be a wide gap between 
education and’ learning; as between 
wisdom, now-a-days: 
de not. appear to learn anything much of the- sub- 
= jects taught, much less to be wise-in any. real sense 
of the:term. Secondly, . from the practical. or economic 
point. of view,-there-seems to be a still wider gap 
‘between education and practical efficiency and the 
resulting. economie success. Education is not, by any 
means, :inereasing our power. of. domg. things well, ior 


providing us with. suitable means -of “employment. 
The. ever-increasing number: of mere lotus-eaters, 
star-gazers-or dreamers of. dreams in the field- of 


education, as-well-as.of the educated unemployed,-.is 
‘a convincing. proof. of this, Thirdly; from the ethical 
- “or. humanistic ‘standpoint, from the standpoint of- real 
charactet-building, no. less, the-complete failure of 
education to produce not only’ scholars but. saints, 
not: only. learned men:.but virtuois men, is perhaps 
the most regrettable, but-at the ‘same time -undeniable, 
feature of our modern over-intellectualistic systems 


of education. Fourthly, from -the- cultural- or -personal-- 


istic point of view, the divoree-of education from 
culture seems, unfortunately, to be complete in the 
modern’ world, as the.-full -development of the berso- 
mality of the student is indeed a far-off cry. now-a- 
‘days: > 

In fact, if-we really want to relate ER to 
life, we should see that all the.-sides of life are fully 
and equally developed by education. Just as water 
permeates every smallest part of the soil, penetrates 
into and fills every ‘single pore of the sapling which, 
thus, draws its sustenance from’ 


too should education permeate the ‘véry cére of our 
being, developing and perfecting it‘internally. as its 
very life-blood,.as jts breath of ‘breaths; ‘soul ‘of souls. 

The problem of problems, therefore, is how to 
secure this internal, essential relation between 
education and life. Corresponding to the three sides 


f. 
of life, 


educational systems. of our 


learning, and | 
we--are -being: educated, but we, 


1° it and is thereby - 
developed into a full-grown sylvan -beauty by it, so 


intellectiial, emotional and motal, there ‘are 
three gr eat ideals of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, 
beautifully characterised in Indian philosophy ` ag 
Satyam, Sivam and’ Sundaram. How education can 
enable us to attain the full manifestation of these 
three fundamental sides of our lives. and thereby 
approach nearer, if not reach, these three ‘supreme 


. ideals of human life is thé most baffling. question 


today in the field’ of education. 
\ We hope to be forgiven if in thise connection, we 
refer very briefly to our ancient’ systems of education, 
We, lovers of ahéient learing, have. often been 
‘accused of vainly: trying to put back the clock’ -of 
time. But, we. are. convinced, and many. would agree 
With us with regard. to this point, that our ancient 
treasure-ttoves of a contained not a” few gems 
of ‘purest ray serene, the peer of which can- never 
be found in the world. It is fit and proper that, in, 
Free. India, specially, due use should- be .made of our 
ancient treasures, so long neglected and kept in cold 
storage. ; É i 
“Regarding de intellectual fans ‘of an. 
there“is no doubt that the present system of mecha- 
„nical, lecture-type teaching is to be blamed. Here, 
we may draw a distinction between Instruction, 
Eduéation and Cultire. What students -receive from 
their teachers is Instruction. Their „response to it is — 
Education. Their attitude to Iife-as its result is 
Culture. . Now-a-days, - -we are laying „the whole stress- 
‘on Instruction only; . practically: ignoring the other, 
two far-more important elements. The result is that 
the’ so-called education - has- become wholly a mecha- 
nical affair, characterised by a kind of sterile 
universalism. But in ancient India,, education was 
always regarded as ‘an individual. affair, not something 
to be-derived in a classroom mechanically, but 
something . to ‘be imbibed- ‘in one’s own self through 
one’s own-individual effort. -The ordinary Jecture-type 
of -education, in- vogue in the world today, is really 
foreign “to the very spirit of Indian- System of 
education. Education, India’ always recognises, should. 
be more of the seminat-type where each: student has 
to meet the teacher separately and learn from him 
through separate instruction, guidance and discussion. 
Another commendable characteristic of ancient 
Indian educational system was its equal stress on the 
absolute necessity of a personal relation between the 
teacher and the taught. In a mechanical, stereotyped 
system of education, the relation between a teacher 
anid: his ‘pupils is no more intimate than that between, 
speaker in a large meeting,’ and his audience, and 
accordingly lacks entirely the feéling ef living fellow- 
ship, the spirit -of ° loving give-and-take. that alone 
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EDUCATION AND LIFE. 


can make education with its two sides, teaching and 
learning, fruitful in any real sense of the term. 

A third remarkable feature of ancient Indian 
educational system was its recognition of the great 
truth that there cannot be anything , compulsory, 
anything forced or super-imposed in education, that 
a-man can control and lead himself only by his own 
efforts. He, of course, needs guidance and instruciion. 


But that guidance and instruction, to be of any use, 


is te be „transformed into self-guidance, self-introduc- 
tion from inside. Hence, we have the great saying 
of the Gita: 


| JREAAATAR 

li amongst a host of many other praiseworthy 
features of ancient Indian systems of education, only 
the above three are revived in modern India,—t.e, 
if smaller, seminar-like classes are arranged, if a 
closer, personal contact is established between the 
teacher and the taught and more individual attention 
given to the students, and if the students are taught 
the art of self-help—there is no doubt that Education 
will end in real learning, real learning in deeper wis- 
dom, and deeper wisdom in the fructification and 
blessedness of Life itself. 

Secondly, as regards the practical failure of educa- 
tion, no less, we can take a leaf out of our glorious 
Indian’ tradition of education. The curse of our 
present systems of education is that very few courses 
of training are open to the students, so that practi- 
cally all of them, irrespective of their inclinations 
and capacities, are compelled to undertake the same 
courses of study, with the result that the few channels 
of employment are always over-crowded and filled 
with inefficient persons. But in ancient India, spe- 
sial pains were taken to provide for the numerous 
grades of human beings by recommending different 
paths for different individuals of different inclina- 
tions and capacities. Hence, in ancient systems of 
education—not only the highest philosophy, but also 
ordinary subjects like science and literature, as well 
ag vocational: training, find place.: The distinction 
between the para-vidyas and apara-vidyas is a case 
to the point. Hence, those who were found to be 
unfit to proceed straight to the path of highest know. 
ledge, were directed to their proper vocations, but 
not condemned as hopeless. 


In this connection, we may note another Jaud- 
able characteristic of the ancient Indian system of 
education, viz., that it always upheld the dignity of 
labour. fence, even a student, aiming at the’ highest 
philosophic knowledge, was duty-bound to do some 
manual labour daily, such as, collecting fuel, tending 
the cattle, maintaining the sacred fires, begging, etc. 
That the cultivation of the mind may end, in many 
cases, in an absolute aversion to any kind of physi- 
eal labour is an» undeniable fact, as we know, to our 
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cost, from modern experience. Our ancient educa- E 
tionists were, however, wiser, and provided, from ihe | 
very beginning, against such a regrettable contin- 
gency. 

In modern India, too, if we want education to . 
be practically useful, as capable of increasing practi- 4 
cal. efficiency, as well as of providing suitable means: d 
of employment—knowledge and work should go to- 
gether from the very beginning. 4 

Thirdly, if we take into account the deel 
failure of modern systems of education from the # 
ethical point of view, we cannot but be amazed at the: 
breadth of vision of our ancient Indian educationisis: 
who designated the state of studentship most appro-'3 
priately ag “Brahmacharya.” A student is a Brahana-; 
chari or one, who not only knows Brahman, but also‘ 
practises the way of Brahman; as well as a Vratachari: 
or one who undertakes not a mere course of study 3 
for securing a degree, ‘but also a great vow, a sup- 4 
reme penance to reform his whole life in the light of | 
the new knowledge, the new vision gained. This is. 
further clear from the sacred ceremony of Upanaygna ; 
which initiates -one to’- Brahmacharya or religious 
studentship. Through this ceremony, the pupil be- . 
comes a Dwija or a twice-born ; that is, being impreg- | 
nated with the spirit of the teacher, he gives up his“ 
prior selfish, narrow, thoughtless, purposeless existence, ` 
and starts afresh a new dedicated life of noble 
thoughts, sublime sentiments and unselfish acts. 

Exactly same should be our aims today also. 
Education cannot change our lives and elevate us: 
from a mere animal sphere to.a. spiritual, rational 
level, it cannot be said to have any real relation,” 
with Life itself.. ie li 


Finally, the very regrettable failure of modern 
systems of education from the cultural standpoint is , 
due, we think, to a narrow, over-realistic, bias that 
seems to have assailed us more or less today. Over-4 
realism and over-practicalism are just as bad, or even - 
worse than, over-idealism and over-theorising. After ° 
all, the aim of education is the full and perfect - 
development of the soul, neither thé attainment of” 
degrees nor the securing of jobs. Education in ; 
ancient India has never been objective or practical > 
in the narrow sense of the term, being confined only 2 
to mundane subjects, and objective arts and crafts. : 
These should be studied, no doubt, but the final aim - 
of education is moksha or mukti, emancipation peli - 
a narrow, selfish life’s ills and imperfections. Hence, | 
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-it is that in India, the final goal of education has been ` 


declared to be the attainment of moksha, of a Life™ 
Immortal and a Life Perfect, and not of worldly - 
success and prosperity* 

‘Thus, if we want to relate education to a 
intelledtually, practically, ethically and culturally; 4 
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education should be able to mould our whole lives 
and elevate *them to a higher spiritual sphere of 
perfect knowledge, work and morality. 

In fact, the aim of Education is the fulness of 
Being, expansion of personality, greatness of Life. 
Hence it is that right at the dawn of human civilisa- 


tion, venerable sages of India declared in one voice: ` 


“What is great and full alone is Bliss, there 
can be no Bliss in the small and the lmited—the 
great and full alone is Bliss. The great and ine 
full alone should be enquired into.”* ` 


o “at Aada, wet ganf, aad dex, 
qaaa fafaarfaaea ga” (eregiratafasz) 
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If education can secure such a greathess of life, 
then only will its eternal goal be reached, its holy. 
mission fulfilled. The aim of human life is to shine 
forth in its own light, like a lamp, very beautifully 
expressed in the inspiring invocation of Lord Buddha: 

“Be a light unto thyself.”t 
If the lamp of education can thus light the lamp 


' of life, then only will education come to have a real 


relation with life in any real sense of the term, and 
not otherwise. ee l 
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“MERCHANTS IN VEDIC AND HEROIC INDIA” 


By SWAMI SANKARANANDA 
Vidyabhavan, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


Tus is not to contradict the article* of Mr. Niyogi, in 
which he has nicely represented the case of the merchants 
of ancient India. This article is intended to add some 
new facts and to put forward other’ probable 
interpretations of the facts discussed in the article. 


THE Panis 

e The Panis, a merchant people of ancient India, is 
one of the topics of the article. It is true that they- 
were a’trading people, but, there is no indication in 
the Rigveda that they were aliens. It is rather clear 
from the Vedic texts. that. they formed a very useful 
and important class in the society. They were the 
artisans, cattle raisers, and traders. As such they were 
always within the social fold. in which the Vedic 


people lived. 

The ‘Indian history, as it stands, has A based on. 
the assumption that a class of people, the reciters of 
the Vedic Hymns, formed the entire society. As a 
result, the entire Hindu, society save and except the 
priests, remained unrepresented. In the place of a 
society, composed of all sorts of people,. we hear of a, 
“Vedic Society,” a “Vedic Culture,” and the like. As 
if the‘ reciters of the hymns, the priests, constituted 
the entire society! . 

But as a matter of fact, the priests constitute a 
very minor section in every society. India was not an 
exception. The Rigveda, a book of the ‘priests, which 
belongs to the priests alone, and deals with matters 
relating to priestly rituals, cannot 
picture of the society. So, the Vedic India is not the 
entire India. Jt is ‘Arya’ India which is the India in 
its entirety, 





The mention of non-priestly people in the Vedas 
is very rare. In certain hymns, the gods of the priests 
are invoked to punish or reward some of them, So, 
the Vedas, as they stand, depict only a part-picture of — 
the society. The part cannot be taken as the whole. 
It does not depict the entire society in which the Vedas 
grew. So, there may have been other religious practices, 
which are not recorded in the Vedas, and which in some 


places are actually condemned by the priests. l . 

These non-priestly and consequently non-Vedic 
cults were practised by the great mass of people out- 
side the fold of the priests. Nevertheless, they were 
as good Aryas as the priests themselves. They lived 
in the same society with the Vedic people. So, the 
Panis as well as the Dasyus; Dasas and other non- 
priestly people mentioned in the Vedas were not aliens. 

The exaction of money by trade and usury, was a 
normal affair with the merchants. So, by condemning 
the Panis, the Rishi really condemned the trading 
people in general. The character of the traders, I am 
afraid, has not changed much since the days of the 
Rigveda. We may say the same thing regarding the 
modern merchants of all countries. Are not all of 
them “rich and enterprising, solely devoted to the 
cause of gain either by. trade or usury”? 

It is true “that they were very rich and did 
not give any offerings to Aryan gods, hence, they were 


an object of intense dislike.” The cause of such dislike | 


must be sought elsewhere, not in their 
depict the entire > 


niggardliness. 
The Panis and all other non-priestly people did not 
like the bloody sacrifice’ of the priests. On the other 
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hand, they were probably the worshippers of a 


compassionate and loving God, who is known as Vishnu. 


Instead of sacrificing animals with ‘Soma’ offerings, they 


offered bread and butter, fruits, etc., as offerings. This- 


view is supported by a Rik which Indra is ecajoled not to 
go over to the Panis, who do not distil Soma-juice. 
(RK. 4.25.7) 

The word Vishnu is of doubtful derivation. The 
Sanskritists derive it from thé root ‘Vis’ ‘to encompass’ 
by ‘nuk.’ But we think that the non-priestly worshippers 
of the god could not derive the word in this way. Most 
probably, the word was derived by combining two words, 
one part representing the name of the people and the 
other the name of the god. 

The general mass in India was known as ‘Vis! 
Among themi the Panis were most important. This word 
was probably derived from the name of their god. Pani, 
is derived from the root pan, meaning ‘to adore.’ As 
a noun, Pan, therefore means “adorable one,” 
consequently the god. < “Pani” is the worshipper of this 
god. The priests adding ‘Pan’ to ‘Vis’ got the word 
Vispan, the God of the people.- 

In Greece, there was a people’s God named Pan. 
He was the God of shepherds, seafaring m'en, fishermen, 
honey-collectors and collectors of wood. From the 
analogy of the Greek-God Pan, we may infer that a god 
with the name Pan is not unusual. 

It is most probable that by a philological change 
“Vispan” was transformed into Visnu. The transitional 
forms are probably Vispan-—-Visban—Vishun—Vishnu 
The form ‘Vishun’ is still being used in dialects. 

The word Vishun also occurs in Rigveda. It appears 
from the context that the term has been used for the 
God of the people. The expression is “Sa Sardhat Arya 
Vishunasya Jantoh.” The meaning of the 
appears to be “He killed that Arya (cultivator) who be- 
longed to the “animal Vishun.” (Rg. 7. 21, 5). 

The term ‘animal Vishun’ is very significant. From 


this it may be inferred that. the people. in general in 


ancient India worshipped God in animal forms. Vishnu, the 
God of the people. actually has a number of animal 
forms, He. is the fish, the tortoise, the boar, the lion, 
the unicorn, the garuda, etc. 


The earliest known Indian civilization of Mohen-jo 
Daro and Harappa shows that most of the forms of 
Vishnu were worshipped there. His tortoise, boar, 
unicorn, and garuda forms are discernible. 

Thus we find, how side by side with the ritualistic 
practices of the priests grew the non-ritualistic cult of the 
mass. God Vishnu was the centre of all their devotions, 
fastings, vigils, and festivities. During the festivals of their 
beloved, the people were wont to go mad in joy and 
hilarity. The God was carried in procession with flags 
‘and branches of trees. The worshippers of Unicorn of 
the Indus valley carried the unicorn-form of the God 
Vishnu in procession with Dhvaja and Pataka. 

The two distinct types of religious practices observed 
by the two sects of the same group of people still retain 


expression, | 


r 
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their individual characters. But during the passage 
through ages, both of them have been modjfied and a 
tendency of cohesion and fusion may be observed now 
and then. It will be sufficient to indicate that the 
modern cult of the Tantras is a synthetic one. It is 
comprised of the rituals, Yoga, Vedanta and Bhakti 
cults, 

It should be remembered that the gradual cohesion 
or fusion in the ‘society took place due to the loss of the 
hold of the Vedic rites and sacrifices on the priests them- 
selves as well as the upheaval of the popular religions in 
the names of Vaishnavism, Saktism and Saivism, etc. 

By reading the Purusha sukta of the Rigveda one 
may be misled and may think that the entire Indian 
society was turned to a compact body due to the 
propagation of the Vedic cults among the masses. The 
favourite expression for this propagation is “gradual Ary- 
anisation of the non-Aryans”. 

But the actual fact was quite different. The priests 
never allowed their practices to be imitated by the non- 
priests. The beheading of a Sudra by Ramachandra for 
the crime (?) of practising the priestly rites and the 
very benevolent injunctions of Manu to cut the tongue 
and pour boiling lead in the ear of a Sudra guilty of 
reciting or hearing the recitation of a Vedic Rik 
respectively, speak for themselves. 

So, there was never a conversion to the Vedic cult. 
The non-Vedic non-Aryans (?) were not allowed to be 
converted into ‘Aryanhood,’ because the Vedic 
religion was never a proselytising faith like Buddhism 
and Vaishnavism. Hence, it is the victory of the people's 
cult that has brought about cohesion and fusion. 

. The students of Indian social history should note that 
the Vedic cult of the priests is no longer the guiding 
spirit in the life of the priests. The Vedic cults which 
are still practised are nothing but vestiges of a 
forgotten and forsaken cult. For instance, the Vedio 
Diksha in, Gayatri now holds a secondary place to the 
Tantrika Diksha, in the spiritual life of the Hindus. The 
Tantrika Diksha is now supreme and the highest 
illumination is deemed to be attained by the Tantrika 
Diksha alone. 

Thus we find that the picture is quite different from 
what we find in the history of India narrated by foreign 
scholars or written under foreign tutelage. 

Instead of a gradual Aryanisation of the people by 
a foreign invading Aryan people (?) we find a complete 
and perfect swallowing of the priestly minority by the 
vast ocean of the popular cults, propounded by the Panis 
and other non-ritualistic, non-Vedic people, mentioned 
in so humiliating terms in the Rigveda. 


Tae FPatnts as Dasyus 


l = Macdonnel writes in the Vedic Index: “In another 
theory Panis are called Dasyus, and styled Mridhravac, 
probably ‘of hostile speech,’ and Grathin, a word of 
uncertain origin.” 


In the Aitareya Brahmana, Dasyu has been used 
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as the term! for the clan of Viswamitra. There is a big 
list of the D&syus in the Manusamhita. From the list 
of the Manusamhita, the Dasyus appear to be a very 
diffused tribe. They lived in different regions speaking 
quite different dialects. The Persians were called 
Dasyus, they were the Dahyus. Dahyu is the ‘Persian 
form. of the.word Dasyu. Thus Panis being Dasyu was 
an Aryan-speaking people and lived in the Arya society 
together with the priests. The most important factor is 
that they belonged to Viswaniitra, a composer of Vedie 
" hymns. 


‘The second word was Grathina. This word was 
probably derived from ‘granthana,’ to stitch together, as 
in the case of a garland: Consequently, Grathina may 
mean ‘one who makes garlands of words’ a poet. The 
word Gathina, used as the qualification “of Viswamitra 
in the Rigveda, was probably derived from Granthina. 
Gathina means, one who recites Vedic hymns in Gatha 
notes, 
Gatha has been interpreted as a kind of song sung only 
in two notes. So, the Panis as Granthinas are again 
traced to Viswamitra clan. 

Two of the words related to the Panis, having been 
traced to Viswamitra, the third, Mridhravacha also may 
have some relation with the Rishi or his clan. It has 
been givens out in Manusamhita that the people of 
Viswamitra spoke both in Arya and Mleccha dialects. 


On this ground we may take the word Mridhravacha as 


the prototype of the word Mlecchavacha. The forms are 
Mridhra, Mliggha, Mlichha, Mlechha. 

Thus we find that Dasyu, Grathina and Mridhravacha 
Panis were the ‘Aryan people, who lived together with 


‘the priests in the same Aryan society. 


Tue Patuis as CATTLE RAISERS 
Macdonnel says : 


“In some passages the Panis definitely appear as 
mythological figures, demons, who withhold the cows 
or waters of heaven, and to whom Sarama goes qn a 
miission) from Indra.” 

The story that the Panis stole the cows of ‘the 


Vedic people could not be traced in the Rigveda. On 
the other hand, we find that, Sarama, a messenger from 
Indra went to the abode of the Panis to beg some cattle 
for Indra. (Rv. 10. 108. 2). 

Tt is clear from the Sukta in question that the Panis 
did not know who Indra was. They lived on the bank 
of a river. No sooner Sarama landed than she was 
accosted by a Pani and was asked about her: purpose 
in hazarding the crossing of the dreadful river. (Rv. 10 
108. 1). Sarama replied that she was the messenger of 
Indra and was on a mission to secure cows for him. 

This is a very important Sukta for the study of the 
life and habits of the Panis. 
that the Panis were a peace-loving people. They reared 
cattle and lived peacefully. Indra and his people, on 
the other hand, depended a great deal upon these peace- 
loving people for their maintenance, In this very Sukta 


In Sangita Ratnakara and other musical works, g 


From this Sukta it appears 
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Sarama was threatening the Panis. They were told that’ 
unless they ċoncede to the. request of Indra, there will 
be a grave danger. For, then, Indra will come with 
Angirasa Rishis and take away their cattle by force. 
This is the only Sukta where Indra and his Rishis have 
been shown. naked, unmasked. We learn from this Sukta 
that Indra and his party of Rishis were the worst type of 
bullies and robbed the people for their own sustenance, 
Saramla was a fit accomplice of them. : 
The party of Indra did not hesitate to butcher. the 
people when they were in want of food “and the 
composers of the Vedic hymns gloated over the atrocities 
(Rv. 1.83.4; 1.184. 2. etc). The atrocities committed 
by Indra and his band of Rishis were no wer. It was a 
simple plundering of the peaceful people. : - 
From the discourse of Pani and Sarama, we gather . 
that, instead of Indra and his people, the vilified Panis © 
were hundred .and thousand times more hae 
meaning civilized, cultured, etc. a 


In spite of the vilification of the Panis. in-the Vedic 
literature by the -priests, they could not forget the rich 
and, the envious position’ they (Panis) held in the society 
for their wealth. And the Rishis were found to appeal 
to their deities for the softening of their hearts 
so that they might contribute money to their sacrifices 
(Rv. 6. 53. 3, 5-7). It was a pretty business after all! 
In the same ‘breath they called the wrath of the Heaven 
to fall upon the Panis, as well as Heaven's mediation! 

But they were not decried everywhere. ” They had 
supporters among the Vedic Rishis as well. Though the’ 
Panis were found to be unwilling to part with riches in 
the sacrifices, they were’ generous im cases where 
an individual Rishi was concerned. Such a case has heen 
recorded in the Rigveda and a Rishi has praised Bribu, 
a carpenter Pani, for giving them one thousand cows. 
(Rv. 6. 45. 31, 33). 

In the Manusamhita the anecdote has heen elaborated 
as: 


“When Rishi Bharadwaja was awaiting death from 

- starvation, in the deep forest, Bridhu, a carpenter 

offered him one thousand cows, which the venerable 
Rishi accepted with gratitude.” (Manu,-10. 107). 

From all these discussions, about the Panis, it is now 


clear that the Panis lived in the same Arya society 
with the Vedic. priests, the Rishis, and were a very 
useful] limb of the society, being the sole bread- earning 
class. Instead of being enemy of the Vedic people, they 
were their support and mainstay. 


THe PHOENICIANS AS PANIS 


Mr. Niyogi mentioned as an authority Prof. Niyogi 
of the Hindu University, who “from linguistic ground 
thinks that Panis were the merchants from! Phoenicia.” 

TI, do not’ know on what ground Prof.. Niyogi has 
based his conclusions. As far as is known, the language’ 
of the Phoenicians is still unknown. Being a Hamitic 
people, it is pretty sure that they- did not speak in 
Semitic tongue. As about the language of the Panis, we 
know nothing; g : 
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According to Herodotus, the Phoenicians were the 
immigrants from the. shores of the Erythrean sea. The 
early historians located the place of the original, home 
of the Phoenicians somewhere near the coasts of the Red 
Sea. The modern historians try to locate it somewhere 


_on the coast of the Persian Gulf. 


wl Y, 


Ramaprasad Chanda identifies the Panis with the. 


founders of the Indus valley civilization. If his view be 
correct, then we may assume that the Panis were present 
in the. Euphrates Valley in the third millennium B.C. 
They lived there using seals engraved in Indus characters. 
In this case we are faced with an exodus from India. 

It is now easy! to assume that these Indian Panis, 
living in the Euphrates | Valley penetrated to the Eastern 
Mediteranean shores and in course of time founded the 
Phoenician Empire. A probable origin of the Phoenicians 
from the Indian Panig has been supplied by the fact 
that the people of Carthage were called Pani or Peoni. 
Thus we find instead of a Phoenician immigration to 
India, as propounded by Prof. Niyogi, there was a 
Evens Pani exodus from India. 


Inbus a EE ER AS FOUNDERS OF EMPIRES 


After the discovery of the Indus cities, we are in 
possession of materidls for narrating a history of pre- 
historic Greater India. The Indus seals discovered from 
Mesopotemia show that the people of India were living 
in the Euphrates Valley five thousand years ago. They 
formled a very influential community of people there, so 


much so, that they were capable of using seals engraved in — 


their national characters. This was the story of 2500 B.C. 
Five hundred years later, an Indo-Aryan people made 
their appearance in that region as conquerors. They were 


the Hittites. These people used Indus characters in their | 


inscriptions. ` 

Now, taking the two facts together, we may well 
assume that the people who used Indus characters in 
the seals and the people who used the same characters. 
in inscriptions in the Euphrates valley, cannot but be 
of the same race. 

‘Moreover, Hittite was a corrupt form of the word. 
Khatti. Khatti in its turn was from Greek. Xettaioi, a 
probable derivative of the Sanskrit word Kshatriya. We 
may assume from .this finding that both the Panis, the 
trading folks and the Kshatriyas, the warriors, were 
living side by side in Mesopotamia. 

Western Asia was not the solitary instance of the 
colonies of the Bronze Age India. The people went out 
in batches and colonised, Egypt, Libiya and Crete in; 
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their boats.. Traces of the Indus culture are still 
discernible in those places. As for Libiyg it was a 
bilateral influence. The Indus Unicorns are found 


painted in the Libiyan rocks and the African elephants 
in the Indus seals. 


As to the relation of the Indus to the Aryan culture, 
the present writer has shown elsewhere (The Rig-Vedie 
Culture of tha. Pre-Historio Indus, Vols I, II)’ that the 
religious emblems of the Indus valley indicate the presence 
of the Vedic people there and the decipherment of the 
seals by a new method has brought out the names of the 
‘people mentioned in the Vedas, viz. Katha Upanishad. 
Pakta, Yama, Panaya (probably the prototype of the 
word Baniya). Consequently the presence of the Indo. 
Aryans in the locality has been proved. So, the conquest 
of the different countries by the Indus people was the 
conquest of the Indo-Aryans. The presence of the Indo- 
Aryans in Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa has been. noticed 
by other scholars as well. 

Dr. Bhupendranath Datta, in his ably written foreword 
to the Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-historic Indus, Vol I, 
by the present writer, concludes his fact-findings with 
the words : 


“We arrive at the conclusion that, in the Indus 
Valley civilization, the Indo-Aryans were not strangers. 
The anthropological finds cannot deny their existence 

. there. Tt is only a matter of opinion what bio- 
type will be indentified as the representation of the 
Vedic people. The ethnic and other cultural 
similarities warrant the conclusion that the presence 
of the Indo-Aryans cannot be denied in the Indus 
Valley Civilization. At Harappa, their presence is 
clearly discernible.” 


i + 
Thus we find that the comment of Dr. Bhupendra- 
nath Datta on the nationality of the Indus valley people 
has supplied the proof that the Xettaioi, Egyptians 
Cretans and Libiyans were Indo-Aryans! These people 
who went with the Panis, the merchants of Mohenjo-Daro, 
founded jointly the Hittite, Egyptian, Cretan and Libiyan 
empires. | 
It is clear from the discussion that the people other 
than the priests mentioned im the Vedas were not aliens. 
They lived in the same Arya society as the Vedic reciters 
of hymns were. The mention of clashes ‘between some 
people and the reciters of the hymns are nothing but 
internecine feuds between the -clans of the same group 
of people due to clash of interests. They should net 
be and could not be interpreted as the wars between 
the invading Aryans and the autochthonous non-Aryans. 


PLACE OF EASTERN ASIA IN INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


By Pror. S. G. KASHIKAR, M.A. 


Tue countries to the east of India are known variously as 
‘he Far Past,’ ‘the Far Far East’ and ‘the South-East.’ 
They are so only in relation to the West. For us, they 
are all ‘the Near East.’ But, as there is no ‘Far Fast’ 
on ‘Middle East’? for us, we may aptly call them only 
‘the East.’ 

Thesa Eastern Asian countries, which stretch from 
Korea in the North to Indonesia in the South, are very 
important from the point of view of Indian Foreign 
Policy. For a number of reasons, it appears that we can 
have our most reliable allies in this region, and that, 
while we cannot afford to neglect our relations with the 
Big Powers and other important countries of the world, 
we can, in the very nature of things, build up some of 
our closest possible relations of the most enduring, and 
mutually beneficial nature in this region. 


Geography is one of those factors that have 
perpetually bound India and this region together. History 
and culture are the other. Our historical contacts with 
the eastern Asian countries date back to the hoary past. 
The Manusamhita’ mentions China. The Mahabharata 
says that the Chinese army fought on the side of the 
Kauravas in the famous Mahabharata war. Buddhism 
reached China in-the Ist century A.D. and spread to 
other countries like wild fire. In the ancient Indian 
literature, southern Burma is mentioned as Suvarnabhoomi, 
Siam as Shyam-desh, Annam as Champa, Sumatra ag 
Shri-vilava, Cambodia. as Kamboja. Java as Yava-dwipa 
and China as the country of the Rathakrantas. Indian 
dynasties, e.g., Sailendra. Shrimar,’ Bilwatika. etc., ruled 
for centuries between 100 A.D. and 500 A.D. in 
Cambodia, Annam, Siam, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, etc. More important was the impact of Indian 
philosophers, missionaries. artists, architects, ete. They 
influenced very ‘profoundly every aspect of the life of 
the eastern Asian -people—their form of government, 


culture, philosophy, religion, commerce, . astrology, 
mathematics, dance, music, architecture, literature, 
- paintings. languages, customs, manners, rituals. ete. 


Indian influence -percolated so deep into the life of 
these peoples that distinct and indelible marks thereof 
are observable even to this day. Buddhism has become 
the life-blood of manv of these peoples. Famous Hindu 
temples exist at Pegu in Burma, Angkorvat in 
Cambodia, Silla in Korea and Borobudur, Dieng Plateau 
and Prambanan in Java, which are some of the finest 
monuments of ‘Indian architecture. Their languages 
and ‘mantras’ contain a number of Sanskrit words. Rivers 
and places and even countries and. persons bear Indian 
names, e.g. Indo-China, Indonesia, the Mekang, 
(Ma-ganga), Amravati, Pandurang, Shrivijaya, Soekarno 
(Shubha-karna), etc. Of all these places, the island 
of Bali in Indonesia is typically Indian even today, 
though it is separated from India by a sea of 3000 
‘miles. Indian customs and manners are followed there. 
They respect and study the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Vedas and the Gita. They are mainly devotees of 


but Vishnu and Brahma are also worshiped 
there. Their philosophy is Indian. Sanskrit is still 
studied there. Their ‘mantras’ are predominantly 
Sanskrit “and their marriage system, festivals, arts, system 
of cremation of the dead and other rituals are typically 
Indian. (For details, see Hindu Culture in Greater India 
by Swami Sadanand, 1949). . 
Our economic relations with these eastern Asian 
countries are equally deep-rooted. In the past there was 
a constant and ‘considerable flow of men and. mfterials 
from and to these countries. And it has in no 
way diminished even in the modern period. Modern 
emigration of Indians to these countries began in the 
eatly part of the 19th century? The present Indian 
population living in these countries is as follows: 
Name of the Country Indian Population Year of ` 


Siva, 


Estimate 
Burma ~ 700,000 ——-. 
Malaya & Singapore 604,508 1947 
Indonesia 27,638 1940 
Indo-China ' 1,310 1949 
Sarawak 2,300 1949 
~ Br. North Borneo 1,298 1947 
Siam a 20,000 — 

The Philippines 1,258 1948” 
Hongkong 1,900 1946 
Japan 170 1940 


(Indians Overseas by C. Kondapi, Appendix I) 

Most of these Indians are agricultural and factory 
labourers; and the present developed economy of most of 
the above countries is largely the fruit of their labour. 
They are also indispensable for the further economic 
development of these countries. Besides labourers, there 
are traders, money-lenders, barristers, doctors, soldiers 
and government servants. There are also owners, mana- 
gers and assistants of rubber estates, coconut estates, tin, 
mines, etc. Indian emigration to the Eastern Asian coun- 
tries has been found mutually very advantageous. -It has, 
furthermore, linked India and these countries together. 
India can count upon her sons and daughters now 
adopted by these countries to be her unofficial ambassadors 
there. . o 
Unfortunately, the condition of Indians and their 
relations with the natives and other immigrant races of 
these countries need improvement. But, considering 
the abundant good-will that now so happily exists 


.between the Government and people of India and the 


governments and people of these countries, this does not 
seem to be difficult of attainment. 

The flow of commodities between India and the 
Eastern Asian countries is also a very important economic 
factor for consideration. Indian exports to these 
ccuntries are: Cotton twist and yarn, cotton piecegoods. 
jute begs, betel nuts, tobacco, pulse, coal, iron, steel, 
cigarettes, groundnut oil, tea, butter, shoes, opium, hides 
and skins, wax, rope and twine; while India imports 
rice, pulses, mineral oils and timber from Burma; rice 
and teak wood from Indo-China and Siam; canes, 
medicines, fruits, vegetables, dying and. tanning’ articles, 
rice, metals (tin, etc.), spices and silk from Malaya; 
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sugar, liquors, tea and mineral oils from Indonesia; 
medicines, grains, sugar, tea, silk, silk goods and cotton 
piecegoods from China; cotton hosiery and piece goods, 
glassware, hardware, instruments, chemicals, cutlery, 
earthenware, porcelain, machinery, paints, silk piecegoods, 
paper, rubber manufactures, stationery, toilet requisites, 
“toys, game requisites, woolen manufactures, etc., from 
Japan and cordage and hemp from the Philippines. 
(Economic Relations of India with South-East Asia and 

the Far East by N. V. Sovani, 1949, pp. 75-137.) 
In 1950°S1, the value of Indian imports and exports 


- 


was as follows.: ; 


Country Imports ’ Exports 
è (Rs. millions} (Rs. millions) 

Burma Á 187.8 218.9 

Malaya 165.8 353.2 

Indonesia 65.8 89.1 

Japan 100.4 89.6 


(Hindustan Year Book 1952, p. 401) 
The above figures show favourable balance of trade 


with Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. The same is the 
case with regard to trade with China, Indo-China, the 
Philippines and Siam also. (See Economic Relations of 
India with South-East Asia and the Far East by 
'N. V. Sovani, pp. 75-137). 

The future of Indian trade in this region appears to 
be still brighter. The Western powers are gradually 


loosening—though reluctantly—their political hold on this 


region, but they are fighting desperately to retain their 
economic hold. But it seems clear enough that the flag 
which formerly followed the scales, will now be followed 
by the latter. National feelings of the eastern Asian 
people are growing so high and their prejudices against 
the western powers so great that it seems impossible 
that they would tolerate for long any vestiges of their 
domination. This will surely afford a greater market 
for Indian goods along with those of other great eastern 
countries like China and Japan. With every step~ of 
economic and political development, their demand for 
foreign goods will increase; and, owing to their low 
purchasing power, the comparatively inferior but cheaper 
Indian goods will sell better than the European or 
American goods. 
to compete with the Chinese and Japanese goods, but 
the overall effect, it seems, will be more advantageous 
to India than at present. 

From the political and military point of view, the 
importance of this region can hardly be exaggerated. 
It possesses one-third—and including India, one-half—of 
the world’s man-power. If united, it will be quite a 
powerful block in international relations. Of the 


strategic materials, this region produces 90 per cent 


of world’s rubber and 66 per cent of tin besides a large 
quantity of mineral oils, sugar and quinine. Again, 
from the strategic point of view it is said that “whoever 
controls the Straits of Malacca and Singapore, domin- 
mates a sea route and strategic key point that is com- 
parable in importance with the Panama Canal.” (The 
New World of South-east Asia by Mills and Associates, 


Of course, Indian goods will have’ 
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1950, p. 6.) Is is the principal entrance into the Paci- 
fic from the west and vice versa. All sea-zputes con- 
verge there. Important naval bases are built at Port 
Arthur, Hongkong, Bangkok, Manila and Batavia. 
Furtherfore, there exists a network of submarine cables 
and radio commumications in this region. It is mot 
without reason that the western powers attach so much 
importance to this region. But the initial Japahese con- 
quest of this region during World War Il, has given a 
fatal blow to the myth of White invincibility; and 
their prestige and power are definitely on the wane. 


But the small countries of eastern Asia will not be able 


to stand the brunt of modern national and international 
problems alone. They will need help and protection, 
from outside. In the absence of western powers, India, 
China and Japan can fulfil this historic role. Perhaps, 
the alignment of countries will be determined largely 
by the political philosophies which these countries 
ultimately adopt, the democratic countries looking to 
India and the communist ones to China for leadership. 
Japan’s position is rather difficult of determination; for, 
it is as yet too early to say anything definitely about 
the final form of her political philosophy. Perhaps, 
she will share leadership with India or China or both 
in so far as her final political philosophy resembles 
that of the one or the other or the both. 

Will there be, then,-a rivalry for leadership between, 
India, China and Japan? While its possibility cannot 
be completely ruled out, yet, on account of the strong 
historical and cultural bonds and the common economic, 
political and military interests, the chances are more of 
their working together in co-operation, notwithstanding 
differences in political philosophy. And, from the poin® 
of view of lasting peace, security and progress, this alone 
will be a wise step. Certainly, India cannot afford to 
have powerful rivals on her horders, merely because their 
political philosophy happens to differ from her own. 

It will be clear from all the points considered above 
that ‘Friendship’ should be our guiding principle in our 
relations with the eastern Asian countries. It, is, there- 
fore, very gratifying to find that the Indian Foreign 
Policy, under the leadership of Prime Minister Nehru, 
is wedded to maintaining the most cordial relations with 
the peoples of eastern Asia and helping them in their 
struggles against foreign domination. India’s recognition 
of Communist China and insistence on her entry into the 
United Nations, her successful efforts to secure 
independence for Indonesia,* her moral support, to the 
national struggles in Malaya and Indo-China, her refusal 
to be a party to an unequal treaty with Japan, the expert 
and economic aid that she gave to Burma, her co- 
operative efforts under the Colombo Plan, the leading 
part that she played in the Asian Relation Conferences 
and her present honest efforts to bring peace in troubled, 
Korea—all these are steps in the right direction, which 
will ultimately benefit India in a number of wavs and 
also strengthen her voice of ‘peace in the comity of 
nations, 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE PYRAMIDS: By Dun- 
can Greenlees- The World Gospel Series, Vol. 9. The 
Theosophical Publishing House, Madras. 1958. Pp. 322. 
Price Rd. 7-8 (wrapper) and Rs: 9 (cloth), 


The aim of this valuable and now well-known 
series is to offer to the general reader “in a cheap and 
attractive form, the essence of each of the world’s 
great scriptures” based upon the authors’ belief that 
“all the great religions and their scriptures come 
from one Divine Source, the Authentic Word of God 
to man” (Preface, pp. v-vi). The present monograph 
follows the plan of the two volumes of this series, 
The Gospel of the Guru-Granth Sahib and The Gos- 
nel of Narada noticed by us im two earlier numbers 
(April and May, 1953) of The Modern Review. The 
work consists of a Preface, an Introduction, a Catech- 
ism and translations of selected texts with an 
accompanying commentary and explanatory footnotes. 
By far the greater portion of the translated extracts 
consists of selections (forming about 37 per cent of 
the whole) from the Pyramid texts which are so 
galled because of being written in hieroglyphic 
characters on the walls of the pyramids of certam 
kings and queens of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties 
(2750-2610 and 2610-2470 B.C.). The Pyramid texts 
consist of four great types relating to funeraty 
rituals, magical spells for the king’s protection, 
hymrs and prayers for the king’s union with God 
and allusions to myths (Introduction, pp. civ-cv}) 
and their special purpose as a whole is to ensure the 
king’s felicity in the hereafter (ibid, p. evii). The 
great significance of these texts consists in the fact 
that they record humanity’s earliest supreme revolt 
against the great darkness and silence from which 
none returns (bid, cviii). The authors translations of 
the texts, as he tells us in his Preface (p. xvi), have 
been checked with the works of the best authorities 
in the field. The distinctive feature of the author’s 
work, however, as he observes in the same context 
with justifiable candour, is his appreciation of the 
real significance of the texts as distinguished from 
their pure language-study. Of the Pyramid texts, . for 
instance, he observes that they belong to the world’s 
greatest scriptures and that “like the almost equally 
undatable Vedas they are the gift of seers who des- 
cribe in their own way what they actually saw of the 


inner worlds and of the stages of deification in the 


Great Man typified by the newly-dead king.” In the 
result, he says that while no scholar so far has 
made any real attempt to throw light upon the ideas 
of the great minds of those times, he has offered 
through his commentary and footnotes an interpre- 
tation which fits in wherever it has been applied in the 
_ surviving texts of that age. In the Introduction which 
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nag: l are not noticed. The receipt of books , 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews l 


and notices is published. 
Eprror, The Modern Review. a, 


extends over a hundred pages, the author follows his 
preliminary sketch of the physical features of the 
land and its history down to the end of the Eighth 
and Ninth Dynasties with some valuable critical 
studies of the religious ideas of Pyramid Egypt. We 


have only space enough to mention here a few points, 


Describing the greatness of the Pyramid Age, the 
author says (ibid, p. lix), “It was an age of material 
and moral progress in no way less remarkable than 
that the evening of which we seem to be now wit- 
nessing in the West.” It was therefore “no wonder 
that the religion of this age was full of confidence 
and pride, full of the sense of boundless and ever- 
growing glory, which would expand to infinity in 
total union with the Divine (ibid, p. lxiii).” Referring 
in the next place to the principle of the king’s 
divinity which is palpably in complete conflict with 
the democratic ideas of our days, the author quotes 
with approval (ibid, pp. Ixxiii-ixxiv) the following 
words of another writer: “In Egypt, the king was a 
God. . . . He was not the representative of God; he 
was God . . He stood for perfection, he was the 
highest attainable achievement in human form. He 
personified the supreme aspirations of the people 
and as such he was throughout all history the chief 
subject of their art.” Dealing in the next place with 
a problem of ancient Egyptian archeology, the 
author (ibid, pp. lxxix-xc) states his grounds for 
believing that the Pyramids were primarily intended 
not for burial of the kings, but for their initiation 
into certain important rites performed during their 
lifetime and possibly also after their death. The 
author next analyses (bid, pp. xciv-ci) the four basic 
concepts of the Pyramid religion comprising belief in 
the creative word, in the absolute oneness of all life, 
in the king’s divinity and in survival. after death, 
Again, he says (ibid, pp. xc-xciv) that the two great 
religious streams which merged in the Egyptian 
religion are the Osirian Faith of Reliance on the 
Saviour and the Solar Faith of Reliance -on the Self. 
“As the pressure of QOsirianism opened the celestial 
future to all, so the royal cult of Re (the Sun-God) 
spread the ethical content of purity and aspiration.” 
The author next describes (tbid, pp. cxvi-cxxix) the 
influence of the Pyramid religion upon subsequent 
ages and other lands under the heads of. general 
culture, philosophy and religion. He concludes his 
valuable Introduction with a vigorous defence (zbid, 
pp. exxix-cxxxvi) of the Pyramid Religion against the 
charges of obsoleteness, savagery, valuelessness and 
falsity. i l 

Of the main portion of the: work, it is enough 
to state that the translations are eminently readable, 
while the accompanying explanation in the com- 
mentary and footnotes is marked by clarity of èx- 
pression and insight into the -inner significance. It 
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remains to mention that this valuable work is 
adorned with a portrait of King Khefre, the builder 


‘of the Great Pyramid .(c. 2825 B.C), while it con-’ 


eludes. with five appendices’ containing translations of 
selected texts from the Book of the Dead, a short but 
valuable Index and a good bibliography classified 
unger five heads. 

à U. N. GHOSHAL 


PEASANT REVOLUTION IN BENGAL: By 
Jogesh C. Bagal, with a Foreword by Dr. Jadunath 
Sarkar. Bharati Library, Calcutta. Pp. 58. Price Re. 
1-4, œ ae 

How the unarmed timid” Bengali peasants in 1860 
‘tendered European Indigo planters’ rule over Nadia 
and Jessore villages impossible, is told in this collec- 
tion of the (anonymqus) press reports of Sisir Kumar 
Ghose, best known as the founder of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. The editor has done a service to 
that truly great patriot’s memory, and to modern 
Indian history by rescuing them from oblivion. His 


tone is moderate and his accuracy is scholarly, 
N. B. Roy 


. DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY: By 
Uddy ‘Shanker, M.A. (Lond), Psychologist, Central 


Institute of Education, Delhi, with a Foreword by 
Humayun Kabir. Published by Atma Ram and Sons, 
. Delhi. Price Rs. 6. 


Within a compass of 260 pages only the author 
has very ably dealt with’ almost all aspects of the 
development of personality. There is no confusion in 
his utterances and no attempt has been made to 
make the subject of personality appear as a myste- 
rious phenomenon to- be understood only hy the 
metaphysicians, religious men or statisticians of the 
‘factor school. Problems of needs, concept of develop- 
ment, learning, maturation, processes of socialization, 
individual ’ differences and all important ques‘*cns 


have been elaborately discussed and a vast wealta of, 


materials both in favour or against particular theories 
has.been presented. The reviewer, however, feels that 
a little. more space could have been devoted to the 
psychoanalytical concepts and to the description and 
evolution of the statistical approach to the study of 
personality. ‘The book will prove highly useful to the 
‘students to whom I recommend it wholeheartedly. 
The ae also will find in it a comprehensive 
resume of all that has been said particularly in the 
modern times about personality. I congratulate the 
author, for the eminently readable book that he has 
produced. The get-up of the book, however, it must 


be mentioned, leaves much room for improvement. 
Its form quality falls far short of its material 
contente: b. 

Cp S. C. Mrma 


THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS: Edited 
by Kenneth W. Morgan, University Chaplain and 
Professor of Religion, Colgate University. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. Price $ 5. 

It is'rather difficult to appreciate the inner spirit 
of the religion of an alien people. without, the help of 
persons professing the religion and capable of inter- 
preting ‘its basic principles. This is especially the case 
with Hinduism which has ‘a great complexity of 
worship and belief? ‘making it rather difficult to 
distinguish its essentials from its non-essentials’ as 
has been rightly pointed out in the beginning of the 
work under review. As a result it is not unoften that 
we meet with inaccuracies and misrepresentations in 
the works on the life. and religion of the Hindus of 
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‘which so many fare been produced by Western 


writers. It is, therefore, a happy idea to’ Wave a book 
in which different aspects of Hinduism are dealt with 
by eminent Hindu scholars. The idea has been given 
a concrete shape in the nice book We are noticing 
here. It consists of seven’ chapters contributed by 
seven scholars as follows: “Nature and History of 
Hinduism”—D. §. Sarma; .“The Hindu Concept of 
God’—Jitendra Nath Banerjea ; “The Hitdu Con- 
cept of the Natural Worl »_ Radha Govinda Basak; 
“The Role of Man in Hinduism’—R, N. Dandekar; 
“Religious Practices of the Hindus’—Sivaprasad 
Bhattacharya; “Hindu Religious Thought—Satis 
Chandra Chatterjee ; “Introduction to the Hindu 
Seriptures’——V. Raghavan. We have here mainly an 
account of Hinduism of the scriptures as practised by 
strictly orthodox people. Sufficient notice does net 
seem to have been taken of the tendencies and“ condi- 
tions of the present times with special reference to 
the ignorant mass and the usually indifferent educa- 
ted community.. A close scrutiny may reveal stray 
defects here and there of the’ nature of which the 
learned editor appears to be conscious. But on the 
whole the work written in a narrow compass gives a 
beautiful picture of Hinduism which will be welcome 
not only to the people of the West for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to the people of the 
East—may even to the Hindus themselves, who will 
have their ideas cleared and outlook widened through 
a perusal of the book. , 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


ON WINGS TO THE ANZACS (Ilustrated): 
By Govinddas, M.P. Published by, Adarsh Publishers, 
Gopalbag, Jabalpur. Price Rs. 7-8. 


Australia, New Zealand and Fiji are mere names 
to many in India. Seth Govinddas, the leader of the 
Indian delegation to the- Wellington (New Zealand) 
Conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association, 1950, gives a.lot of information abaut 
the above countries in ‘the volume under review. We. 
have it on his: authority that poverty does not ex'st 
and that unemployment is unknown in Australia. 
Wages are fixed by law and “they are higher than 
those in? other countries” (p. 49). The working week 
of 40 hours has been enforced from January’ 1, 1948, 

New Zealand too is very prosperous. When arro- 
gant racialism runs rampant in so many countries, it 
is gratifying to learn ‘that the Maoris, the aborigines 
of New Zealand,” “enjoy equality of social, politie al 
and economie status with the . White people” (p. 92) 
and that, “In no other land, probably, the primitives 
are treated so liberally as the Maoris in New, Zealand”. 
(p. 80). We are also thankful to the author for the 
detailed information about the Maoris. Equality of 
wages prevails in New Zealatd and “except the few 
who can be -counted on finger-tips, the people form a 
classless society” (p. 118). Unemployment is unknown 
as in Australis. At the time of .the author's visit in. 
situations were vacant for want of- 
workers. The Social Security Scheme and the Housing 


Scheme of the New Zealand Government seem to 
have made hfe worth living for the under-dog. 
Seth Govinddas, who paid a visit to Fi} also, 


tells us much about Fiji and its peoples. The Indian 
settlers in the island constitute 47 per ‘cent of its 
population of 269,274. The most important problem 
of the former is the land problem. A nefarious attempt 
is afoot to squeeze the Indians out of the land they: 
have developed and made fit for cultivation, They 
have no propriety right to land. With a view to 
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encouraging separation. between the, Indians and the. 
Fijians separate schools are niaintained. Fiji, is 4 British 
colony. Its Government is, however, so 
controled by the local Sugar Company’ that 
fit is locally known as the. “Sugar Company Govern- 
ment?” Mutual jeslousies and discussions among the 
Indians make their position worse. The author’ S, 
description of the life and society of me Fijians. is 
informative. and well-written. 

It is a. pity that an interesting and informative 
work: as the one under review is vitiated in not a few 
places by bad English, hurried or careless: proof- 
reading, bad history. (pp. 55, 63, 179)-and the evidence 
of, lamentable ignoran¢e (pp. 171, 211, 212). 


| 2. THE PARTY eae By - Str 
Barker. 

3. WORLD CO-OPERATION 
By A. W. Haslett.. 

4, MARXMANSHIP: By W. N. Ewer. 

5. COMMUNISM AND HOME. LIFE: 
David Tuatev. 

The above-mentioned books are published by 
the Casement Publications Lid, Oak Chambers, -11, 
Oak Lane, Bambay-1. Price six annas each: 

The above are ‘Casement Booklets No: 13-16. 
No. 2 tells in broad outlines every thing a general 
reader would like to know about the party system and. 
rightly points out that a party must rest on “a ' basic 
foundation. of devotion to the ‘general national interest” 
and’ must be “consistent with a feeling of common 
loyalty to the country.” -No: 3 discusses how the 
principle of international, co- operation is being applied 
to science and giyes some idea of co-operation: ba- 
tween Governments and governmental organisations, in 
the. application of the. result of research under: the 
U. N. auspices to help underdeveloped countries. Nos. 
3 and 4 are propaganda stuff. While the one is, 
out to prove that the ‘Dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
thas evolved into a dictatorship over the proletariat, 
the latter represents an attempt to prove that the 
Soviet Constitution. is a colossal hoax and that- life 
in the Socialist Fatherland is drab, dull and dark. 

SUDHANSU BIMAL MookieRsI 
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THE HANDICAPPED CHILD: ' Hdiled By A. R. 


Wadia: . Published by the Tata Institute of: Social 
Sciences, Bombay ; Pages 171; Cloth- bound. - Price, 
R3. 4-8. | . 

“As the .Great Nehru A rightly aan “It igs the 


human. beings that count, and- it: counts ‘much more 
asa child than as an adult.” Human beings ` with 
the powers. of their body and mind fully dev eloped’ 
and with the proper attitude towards life, society and 
state are. the- real resources of a countiy.. The’ suc- 
cess of- democracy: depends on the all-round develop-~ 
ment of men and their - mental make-up. Govern- 
ment, of the people have naturally: the welfare of the 
people as: their objective, and in a progressive, State 
every effort is made ‘to: help: boysiand girls grow into. 
useful citizens: Unfortunately, no society. is free. frorn 
handicapped: children—children: - disabled in .the. eye 
or in the ear, in.the mind or in. the limbs. . Left. un- 
cared for, they.. form a burden -on the sočięet% and.. 
often constitute a .'problem in’ - the. ‘shape . of anti- 
social . elements unable. to'be: fitted- in -the frame- 
work ‘of a peaceful and progressive society. ... Hence; 
not only from. the humanitarian - but also from. ‘the 
social, „political and economi¢ points’ of view handi- + 
capped. chi Idren have ‘got to be looked After 'pioperly” 


‘completely . 


‘Education of Hospitalised Children: 


-convalescent children in the hospital.. 


- By ‘his spiritual greatness 
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and effectively, with a, view to. making da 
like the normal as much as possible. 


Brow, 


ing articles written by experts dealing: with a, variety 
of, handicaps, physical, mental. and S social, under 


the following captions: Social ‘Adjustment. of Mentally-- 


Deficient Children’; Education of the Mentally Re- 


tarded; , The Delinquent Child; Children with Behavi- 


“our” Problems: Care and Education of. Deaf Children; 


Blind ‘Children and their Rehabilitation’; Homeless 
Children and -their Rehabilitation; Social ` Case-. 
worker and the Physically Handicapped: Child; . 


Treatment? and 
After-care of, Handicapped Children’ 


The titles of- the articles will show that almost. 
the. entire field of human, disabilities has ‘been covered, 
and the writings being from the pen ofe persons if, - 
the practical spheres, the book presents a true study. | 


of the handicapped and suggests SHCOUNE: 


rem redial 
measures. s 


We would like to- draw pointed attention ‘at the 


general. public and the. hospital authorities in parti- 
cular to Dr. J. M. Kumarappa’s article ‘Education of 
Hospitalised Children’ in which the writer has nar- 
rated the pioneer work undertaken, by the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital of Bombay in, arranging special 
courses of study and, entertainment for. the. ‘Tong-term: 


of- the ailing children who are also a kind of taydi- 
capped budding citizens, educational facilities should 
be provided, as advocated by Dr: 
hospitals in all parts of India, ‘consistent with the 
nature of ailments, mental and physical “equipment 


The. volume under review contains ten’ IRo 


In’ the, interest . 


Kumatappa, in 


and their future: place in society in the. post-ailmenti ° 


adult life. The book is a welcome 
literature of this type and an inspiration. to the social 

worker. 
The neat olan with fine printing: and 
tive get-up is a pleasant and profitable ‘study. 
Narayan C. CHANDA - 


attr: ac 


SELECTED SAYINGS, OF BASAVA: - Tran- 
slated by. Sri C. S. Bagi. Published by- Vachana 
Mantapa, Belgaum. Pp. 82. Price Re. I. í 

Sri Basava was the immortal idoma of tlie 


Veerashaiva sect of Hinduism prevalent -in Kanara, 
South India. He appeared in the twelfth century in the 
district of Bijapur and became the 


addition to the. 


prime minister - 
of King Bijjala at Kalyan, eHe was born at a time- 


when religious orthodoxy hindered powerfully social,” 


security: and material progress 


of the time cried for a.religious-reform: and tolerance. 
As a Brahmin boy of eight Basava refused to undergo 
upanayan ceremony and 


he checked. the. strong tide of inter-commung! jealousy: 
and established religious tolerance’ and harmony. 


‘All, his teachings are ayailable only in Kannada. , 
nón-Kannada 


language.’ In ordet to- acquaint the. 
public of. our country with the profound wisdom: of 


Basava, this humble work bas been undertaken by ; 
the- devoted experts. The learned .translatot- who is ` 
has ~ 
reproduced. as much of the sense and fervour of the. ° 
originals as was~possible ‘at a first venture. Rightly the © 
poet says: thatthe words and languages are jealous and - 
have to be wooed | assiduously before they surrender ° 
-their best’ treasures.’ Sti Bagi’s assiduous and sincére 
‘wooing. has compelled: Kannada to surrender. its: best: * 
«wealth to: English, The: board-bound: and: nicely.’ er 


the Vice-Principal, Lingaraj College of Belgaum, 
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as well as encouraged 3 
meaningless ceremonials and fussy. rituals. The spirit . 


embraced Veérashaivaism. - 
and intellectual brilliance - 


v- 
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i 

book under review“ contains .Basava’s 226 selected 
sayings ‘of which the- last ‘ninety-four -are'set to metre. 
According! tothe first sayings the unnamdable in man 
is like the fire in wood, sweetness iù sugar, fragrance 
in -flower jand love in maiden. Like this, all the -other 
sayings ‘are instructive and inspiring. Life and teach- 
ings of Sri -Basava ‘should be compiled in Indian 
‘vernacllars ‘to pave 
solidarity. ; <i 

on ue te Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


CONSTITUTION OF SOVIET RUSSIA: By 
Angely Dutt, M.A. Published bythe Republic Book 
Syndicate, 65/8, College Street, Calcutta 12..Pages 121, 
«Price Re, I-14. 0 ` l e 


Even an educated person has a very imperfect 
-knowledge of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Russia 
has solved her many’ difficulties and met many ‘obstacles 
in the unification of peoples, “cultures, nationalities and 
languages by a constitution which requires a serious 
study by the students of politica] science. 

. ‘The author has divided the subject ‘into fifteen 
chapters, vz. Evolution of the Constitution and Its 
Salient Features, State Structure, Fundamental Rights, 
‘Legislature, Presidium, Executive, Judiciary, Electoral 
System, Amendment of the Constitution, Communist 
Party, Federation and Sovereignty in U.S.S.R., Sepa- 
ration of Powers, and Solution of the Problem of 
Nationality. os : 
- It must be remembered that U.S.S.R. is a State 
of workers and peasants and as such no other class 19 
recognised and its object is to liquidate Capitalism’ and 
propertied classes, in all aspects and establish Socialism 
in all spheres of national life. U.S.S.R. has no separa- 
tion of powers as we understand it, nor Legislature 
competent to sit.in Judgmen: in the matter of. inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. The author’s presentation 
is comparative and suggestive and as such the book 
will be found ‘suitable for study not only by students 
but the readers in general. 
: A. B. DATTA 


KNOW THE ANSWERS (Series 2): By Frank 
Lamb. Published by S. Viswanathan, “Acton Lodge,” 


11, McNichol Road, Chetput,: Madras. Pn. 244. Price 


Rs, 2-8. z f 


It is a collection of short articles in the form of 
Questions and Answers that had appeared in The Hindu, 
the premier daily of Madras. The book ‘may -be called 
a Hand-book of useful knowledge for the edification . of 
laymen’ as’ well as students and educationists. Within 
the narrow compass, not even covering a whole page, these 
short articles dealing with a wide variety of ‘current 
topics on all branches of human knowledge, are presen- 
ted before the reader in the form of questions and 
answers -with concise factual details. The ‘topics are 
arranged under the following heads: The Universe and 
the World, The Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, Body 
and Mind, Food and Drink, Society, World of Ideas and 
Feeling, “Matter, Motion and Measurement, Man-made 
Things and Odds and Ends. The book will be apprecia- 
ted alike, we hope, by the general public and students 
curious to learn things worth knowing about the. 
present-day world. : 
/ B. K. SEAL. 

CAGES OF FREEDOM AND`OTHER STORIES: 
By Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. Hind Kitabs Lid., Bombay. 
1952, Pp. 106. Price Re. 1-8. 


This little book collects ten short stories from the 
pen .of Abbas, the well-known Indian journalist and 


the way fór country-wide Hindu. 


_ particularly of womankind in 
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columnist. The stories generally impress’one as the | 
work of a vivid and deeply, sensitive esoul which . 
instinctively detests commutalism, the oppression of | 
man by man, the untouchability and the many ills ` 
that still scourge Indian society. Essentially, it is a. 
sad, depressing world that Abbas looks out upon. His 
‘credit ‘lies in the fact that he infuses the reader with 
‘some of his own feeling of compassion for the tor- 
mented. Of particular interest and charm are “The 


Flag,’ “Revenge,” and “Letar fraum a Child to 
‘Mahatma Gandhi.” - 
LIFE GOES ON: By Vimla Kapur. Associated 


Publications, Lahore. 1946. Pp. 274. Price Rs. 4-8. 


This is an insipid tale of two people—childhood 
friends—growing up to love each other. After a brief 
interlude, Fate brought them together as teacher and 
student . at a college. Love blossomed but soon 


“withered and ultimately floundered and the two people 


had to separate. The bare shell of the story, although 
‘commonplace, is not perhaps improbable. But it is 
the padding :which gives the story all the authentic 
characteristics of a cheap stunt film. There is, for 
‘example, the father of the girl who, in the approved 
“Congress fashion, holds ‘weekly “spiritual lectures” and 
takes up close on fifty pages of the book in the 
process. There is also the interesting’ device by whieh 
the girl sought to forget her Jove, viz, by sitting up 
in the night and writing a six-page essay on communal- 
ism, “the elusive Pakistan:scheme,” “the Azad Punjab 
scheme,” and “the untouchabilty - question's! As 
regards the author’s diction and style, here are some 
random gleanings: “Woman is man’s moral support, 
without her he is not, as zeros. unpreceded by one” 
(p. 127), “This ‘forgetfulness had conferred 
equal ‘anaestheticism’ on both the minds” (p. 46), and 
“Nature . . . made Jagdish’s car bumb (sic) into the 
lorry and took the consequences in her own hands” 
(p. 132). - 
RAMESH K. GHOSHAL 


HINDI oe 
HAR KI POIRI : By Viraj. Published by Sahitya 
Mandir, Kankhal. Pp. 110. Price Re. 1. 


Standing on the bank of the holy Ganges at 
Hardwar, ‘the poet: watches the kaleidoscopic scene 
before him and is spell-bound by its romance in its 
-twin aspect: by the varied beauty of Nature in the 
background and by the colourful gaiety of humanity, 
the foreground. His 
word-pictures have-both vivacity and verisimilitude, 
while his description “love-effects,’ so to speak, 
though . touched at places with sensuousness, has 
sanity as well as sensitiveness. There is something 
of the flow of the Ganges in: hig style. | 


KASHMIR KI SAIR: By Satyavati Mallik. 


. Published by Ranjit Printers and Publishers, Chandni 
Chauk, Delhi. Pp. 110.. Price Re. 1-8. 


A delightfully vivid account, in the form of a 
dialogue between two children with all the curiosity, 


emotional intensity „and exuberance, frolicsomeness 
‘and fun, of: travel ‘in Kashmir,—that “paradise on 
earth”—with illustrations. It is intended for the 


young and, as such, it is a valuable addition to 
juvenile travelogue literature. The author’s love for 
the “paradise” and for those whole dwell in it,—the 
children—is patent on every page of the book, while 
her style has the method and magic of the mother- 


heart. 


GUJARATI 


KAVYA SOURABH : By Himatlal Ganeshji Anja- 
ria, M.A. Published by N. M. Tripathi Ltd., Bombay. 
1949. Thick card-board.-Pp. 824. Price Rs. 3 


The ‘predecessor of the compilation under notice, 
called Kavya Madhurya, contained selections of 


Gujarati poems between A.D. 1885 and 1909. Kavya’ 


Sourabh continues the same as between 1910 and 1948, 
and what a valuable selection it is.. Those who are 
shaping the literary life of present Gujarat by falling 
in with its lines of development in social, political 


and ethical matters, are all represented kere with their 


handiwork, touching, full of feeling and sentiment. A 
wide study of and reading strenuously the works. of 
. Thore than a score of composers have helped’ Mr. 
Anjaria in producing this microcosm of Gujarati 
poetry. Useful notes at the end testify to the scholar- 
ship of-the compiler. Kavi Nanalal’s poems do not 
appear there. because his heirs would not give permis- 
sion for reproduction of his verses. Mr. Butadkar’s 
poems sheuld also have found a place here, but, the 
compiler could not obtain permission from his’ heirs. 
co drawbacks. Otherwise it is really Fragrance, 
oura 


‘MHARI NONDHPOTHI (My Diary): 
tindra: H. Dave, M.A., Oriental 
Bombay State. Prblished by the 
Mandir, Surat. 1949, Illustrated: 
a 236.. file Rs. 4. 


By Jyo- 
Translator to 
Gandib Sahitya 
Thick card-board. 


the- 
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Mr. Jyotindra Dave is the most humorous and 


witty speaker’ and writer of present-day. Gujarat: He 


has published more than a dozen works in, the same 
strain, the recent ones being Pare Ñan Bidan (1946) 
and Alpatmanun Atma Puran (1947). The book under 
notice is the second edition of a number of humorous 
contributions to Mr. K. M: Munshi’s magazine called 
Gujarat (now defunct), between 1927 and 1932. The 
pieces are really humorous and laughter-raising. Even 
the titles are such. One of such titles is “To the 
Beloved Peeling Potatoes.” His humour is genuine and 
still continues bubbling up. Jyotindra Dave is the pet 
of Gujarat.’ — 


PARISHILAN: By Professor V. R. Trivedi of the 
M. T. B. Arts College, Surat. Published by the Gandib 
Sahitya Mandir, Surat. 1949. Thick card-poard with a 
photo of the Professor. Pp. 238-+%. Price Rs. 4. 


Prof. Trivedi has established his place as a sound 
critic and twenty-one of his reviews out of many more. 
have been published in this volume, which is a present 
given to him by his friends and grateful pupils on the 
occasion of his being invited by. .the University of 
Bombay to deliver a series of lectures on Gujarati 
language and literature in the Thakkar V. M. Lecture 
series. They are all of the highest order. and betray 
the wide reading and sound powers of. judgment and 
expression. We expect plenty more of such work from 
his pen in future.» 

a `K. M.J. 





i PRABUDDHA BHARATA | 
e 2 F HOLY MOTHER CENTENARY NUMBER 


-The March’ 1954 issue of the PRABUDDHA BHARATA, is ‘a special Number to 


commemorate the first Birth Centenary of the Holy 
It contains a good number of interesting and learned articles ' 


consort of -Sri Ramakrishna. 


Mother, the illustrious spiritual 


on the several aspects of the Life and Teachings of the Holy Mother and on the ideals and 
:role of women in Indian national life down from the Vedic times. 


Among the Contributors to the Number: Hon’ble Justice. P. B. Mukharji ; Dr. A. T. Fea, 


T wi Ph.D: ; 
= Dr. (Mrs.) ‘Muthulakshini 
as MA, Ph.D. 5: 
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Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty, M.A. ; , 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., PhD. ; 
Srm Re R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar ; 


Dr. Abinash Chandra Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 
Dr. V. M. 
Srimati Lila Majumdar ; 


- Sri C. Sivaramamurti, M.A. ; St. Nihal Singh; Swami Gambhirananda; Swami Paramatmananda 


Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. ; Sri ©. T, K. Chari, M.A. ; 
Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 


. WA, Ph.D. ; 
all over India, 


Sri-C. C. Biswas; Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, 
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The Gandhian Way ‘to World Peace 

The chief contribution of Mahatma Gandhi 
to our era was the discovery of-a moral sub- 
stitute for war. M. A. Venkata Rao writes in 
The Aryan Path: ° 


Let us examine the word “truth” first and see 
how we are to apply the use of itto the world 
situation. ‘Truth in Gandhiji’s life mission seems to 
me to have been largely used to indicate the truth 
of freedom, the truth that Indians should rule them- 
selves. Secondly, it included all those psychological 
and moral attributes necessary for Indians to recover 
their independence and become a social organism 
within which each class would look after the welfare 
of the others—in fact, the ethos of good men in a 
good society. It is, I think, the same ‘as Mazzini’s 
idea at its purest. Furthermore, Gandhi having been 
a child of Indian religion and culture, uses the word 
Truth as equivalent to God. To his mind social truth 
flows from Divine Truth and derives- its - meaning 
from it. Truth‘in: this sense was cléar to the vast 
majority of his followers and opponents and was 
therefore effective. ‘ 

Russia, as the embodiment and champion of the 


Communist system of society and state, confronts 
America as the protagonist of free enterprise, 


economy and Democratic government.: The cold war 
between these two colossal’ power blocs threatens to 
break out any day into an actual war; which, with 
the advent of atomic weapons, will bring with it the 
possibility of the total destruction of civilization as 
we know it today. 

If there were a Gandhi today, as young as the 
one who began the South African Satyagraha cam- 
paign, how would he deal with the present situation? 
In the first place, he would: search for truth. Russia 
claims that she is only on the defensive and that it 
is the Western Powers. that are war-mongers, that 
they are preparing the peoples of the world for war 
in order to prevent the spread of Communism amongst 
themselves and to be able to continue to exploit. the 
poor. The Americans claim that Russia is expansionist 
and is sowing the seeds of discord in all countries to 
weaken them, with an ultimate view to conquer the 
-whole world. i 

If Gandhi were with us he would, no doubt, ask 
the best and the most honest minds of the world to 
appraise this situation and: evaluate these claims and 


counter-claims. His application of the power of Truth ` 


would not this time be to national needs; it would 
be global, embracing all himan., relations. He would 
use. the power of Truth to influence men to respond 
to it. In Indie, Gandhi used fasting, prayer and vows 
to tap this power. But other means might be neces- 
sary to appeal to the moderns of Western societies. 
We will assume that the demand for unbiassed 
investigations would evoke the devoted service of a 
sufficient number of self-dedicated men and women 
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from most countries. They could then constitute 
themselves a grand jury and review. the available 
data impartially, eschewing all nationalistic or com- 
munistic bias. They could travel round the ‘world to 
study public feeling and opinion and look for genuine 
evidence to substantiate the various mutual charges, 
including the -one that Communists are directed by 
Moscow to organize subversion. They would look for 
evidence of the charge against Americans that they, 
too, are pouring dollars into a campaign for winning 
peoples’ minds and souls and poisoning them against 
their Russian opponents., 

These Satyagrahis, as we may call them, could 
assess the economic grounds for war: They could 
study how the Russian annexation of east European 
countries and their consequent disappearance from 
free trade has upset the economic balance between 
the industrial west and the agricultural east of 
Europe. They could study ‘the loss suffered by world 
trade through this annexation with its repercussions 
on the problem of world unemployment. They could 
also study the productive capacity of Amtrica and 
the consequences of an American effort to capture 
world markets. Besides this, they ¢ould study the 
operation: of, pressure groups, such as, those of the 
armament manufacturers in industrial nations «and 
their activities to influence the minds of men towards 
war. They could study also the sources of class and 
group tensions in leading societies. They could study 
the history and technique of Marxism us -:developed 
by Lenin and Stalin;.and develop — sufficient know- 
ledge of the world situation to be able to see through 
the propaganda of the rival blocs, assess facts and 
inform the world of their assessments. They should 
acquire such a reputation for truth and just appraise- 
ment that-the people would believe them rather 
than their national politicians. i 

Obviously this task, so world-wide in its scope 
and so complex in its ramifications would need the 
organized services of a large number of Satyagrahis, 
living a simple life as Gandhiji did and developing 
a true world outlook... This would require ashramas 
or study retreats in most countries. 

At the time for action they could initiate a 
reform campaign, choosing a simple abuse like the 
salt tax one in India, one that the common man 
could easily understand. Perhaps, they could choose 
two abuses, one a manifest evil in. the Russian bloc 
ac another an equally manifest evil in the American 

oc. 
` We cannot determine the objectives or the pro- 
gramme that the Satyagrahis would follow but for 
purposes of illustration, I would suggest the follow- 
ing:, A Satyagraha could be launched to elicit infor- 
mation about the rumoured slave-camps in Siberia. 
Satyagrahis could go in batches to the Russian border 
and request permission to see these camps: They 
would naturally be prepared to suffer whatever might 
come to them from the Russian guards. If one batch 
disappeared, another could follow and this could go 


410 . 


on until the outcome would become the most Tang 
question hefore the world, These Satyagrahis would 
need to know Russian so as not to have to depend 
on interpreters. Other Satyagrahis could try to enter 
Russian occupied countries like Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland to see the nature of the auto- 
nomy reported to be enjoyed by the people.’ 

A simpler plan would be to 


Government to give facilities to a group of Satya- 


request, the Soviet. pool information and deliberate on 
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Satyagrahig would work for an open, progressive 
soviety. They would study all spheres of life in which 
privileged classes were obstructing the betterment of 
defenceless people. Perhaps, in India, the movement 
would concern itself with the lot of farmers or even 
of the untouchables. In other countries, other urgent 
-problems could engage them. They could periodically 
‘world problems 
as a whole and-intervene on crucial world questions 


- grahis to study ‘the condilion of the working classes like the control of atomic energy or the seeking of 


` 


Russian 


in the U.S.S.R. The appeal 
Revolution made-to sensitive minds was that the 
revolutionaries . did. really establish ` a 
workers’ paradise. Therefore investigation and a plain, 
unbiassed, truthful account of the workers’ position 
in present-day Russia would ‘be desirable. Of course, 


which the Riean 


air bases. The rightness of this latter procedure is not 
clear. If America seeks to defend heyself, .she is 
entitled to have defences along her own kæd®r. But 
to build bases ‘encircling the Russian ‘gone routid the 
world. and yet profess peaceful intentions is not 
convincing. ‘In any- case, the actual abuses chosen for 


the chances are that the Russian government would -resistance by the Satya grahis can only ẹbe chosen by 


not allow investigation, but. a refusal. could not be 
accepted by the Gandhians. They would persist, in 
their attempts and face all the resultant conséquences 
with non-violence. The essence of Gandhism is non- 
violent action and resistance. If screened slave camps 
in Siberia and enslaved workers in Russia are matters 
threatening world welfare, it is right that .some should 
attempt to remove them on bel half of the world. Any 
stich action taken by America or by the other govern- 
menis outside the Russian bloc would entail war, but 
international Satyagrahis could demand explanations 
on behalf af humanity at large. Self-dedicated 


groups, working on “behalf of ‘humanity, With no axe. 


to grind, could organize their resistance in the man» 
ner “of Satyagraha. “The cetails of the campaign would 
spring from the genius of their’ leaders when _ con- 


fronted by the situation created by their, challenge 
and by ihe world’s reaction to it...” ; ' 

A second evil’ infecting the whole- world is 
unpérlalism, America accuses Russia of a new- and 


ruthless kind of imperialism, but America is doilig 
nothing to. rid the world of this evil. On the other 
hand, it saems that she has reversed. her own war- 
time idealism and is forming alliances with imperial- 
ists like France and Britain in order to. strengthen 
her own position in a possible war with Russia. The 
Salyagrahis could start ‘a series of campaigns to draw 
the world’s attention to this. There can be no peace 
in the world until powerful nations renounce 
temptation to rule backward peoples and exploit 
them. The way In which the stronger powers are 
behaving in Àfrica is scandalous. The doctrine of 
trusteeship’ there, is a doctrine in name only. 
Satyagrahis could similarly champion sound 
causes, such as, those of workers or others when 
O treated by employers of governments. They 
vould choose issues carefully and only after convine- 
ing themselves of the righteousness of the cause.’ But 
Selyagraha: is self-correcting, hence, the Satyagrahis 
would be ready to confess their. mistakes -and retrace 
their steps’ if any action on their part could be 
prov ed unjustified .on fuller informtaion. oa, 
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themselves, 

Such action might liberate forces of peace in 
-both blocs. If war should break out in spite -of their 
efforts, Satyagrahis could relieve suffering on both 
‘sides and work’ to mitigate the horrors. On cease-fire 
day they should be ready to present to the warring 
mations a plan a peace and this -plan meni be free 
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from. the. defects:‘of peace settlements imposed’ upon: 


the defeated by the: victors., ; 

Gandhism derives- its power from a sanction of 
the conscience, a, resistance to evil without adding 
to. 1t in the process. This, to, me, is the meaning of- 
the second ‘aspect. of Gandhism, namely, Non-: 
violence, Non-violence: is an organie element in a 
resistance-to-evil pragramme. The real war is, there-. 
fore, not on. the. physical plane but- on. that of the: 
soul or the higher mind. : 


“ss. ° Dr C. E. M, Joad 
(August 12, 1891—April 9, 1953) 


C Dr. Prem Nath writes in Careers and 
Courses: o 


No one who had not known Dr. Cyril Edwin- 


Mitchinson Joad would take him at first to be a 
university professor, Usually rather ` shabbily and 
carelessly dressed to his heart's content with thick 
layer. of mud fresh from the country-side- sticking 
on his shoes and occasionally an unwieldy bag hung 
on his shoulder, lofty and satisfied Dr. Joad would 
walk into his classes and with dignity, ease, will and 
clarity dcliver himself of his philosophy which he 
had so assiduously and wittingly conceived. Happy 
and enviable must have been the lot of -his students. 


A ConTENT oF His PHILOSOPHY . 

Joad had philosophy as his first love in rivalry. 
with literature. but was driven by the conspiracy of 
circumstances tó- the Civil Service where he struggled 
for fifteen long years--full of varied experience—to 
return to Philosophy. And he- sueceeded. He was a 
colourful personality. A laughing philosopher, a. 
charming conversationist, an- hospitable thinker, a 
profound and witty writer, a lover of nature, music 
and art, a despiser of women for their mferior brains 
but oecasionally seeking their company at the point 
of loneliness or youthfulness, a hearty- caterer of fine. 
taste who went to. Paris to satisfy his gustatory 
impulses and tastes, 4 believer in varied and planned 
life to keep the demon of boredom at a safe distance. 

The content and the style of Joad’s philosophy may 
broadly be attributed to the mteraction of the 
following factors of his life-history. i 

(0 Sound schooling m English literature which 
gave hint his characteristic style of saying the most 
obtruse things of philosophy in a simple, lucid and 
witty manner. That is why his writings are not dry 
but interspersed with lively anecdotes and references 
all clothed in ravishingly- beauteous. language. 

(wy His feeding himself largely -on classical 
Greek philosophy gave him a specific centre in 
thought and a ruling view-point. That explains the 
idealistic bias, Platonic to be sure. in his thought 
and unqualifed reverence for the Greek. philosophy, 
which he liked every neophyte to assimilate, to be 
able to quit himself creditably as a student of 
philosophy. So much was he anchored to this philo- 
sophy—he considered Athens as his spiriutal -home— 
that he could not bring himself up to appreciate 
Indian philosophy: In fact, he made’no secret, of it, 
that Indian philosophy -of spiritualism was. something - 
beyond his comprehension by which perhaps he 
meant that he had no patience for it. 

(i2) Personal varied life gave him myriad of 
*xperiences which his philosophic-cum-literary mould 
xf mind was easily capable of luring into the main 
streams of his philosophic thought. This ig not, with, 
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him a case of mere accident of life. He vigorously 
believed if ‘crossing’ the self with ‘not-self.’ That is 
to say, with lots of things to gain proper perspective 
in life. And restrictive life, however, efficient and 
methodical, was just the negation of it. The realisation 
. of this principle in early life made him largely the 
famous “Dr. Joad that he was. 

(iw) His love for the country-side—particularly 
English country-side—gave him the freshness and 
vigour as well as intimate touch with nature all of 
which find adequate reflection in his writings. Regu- 
larly he would escape to country-side to avoid nerve- 
trying town life, to enjoy and to philosophise. Some 
of his haunts as such are not known to the people 
for he took meticulous care to guard the places of 
his visit from the public notice lest these become 
infested with the town nuisance. His regret for the 
outrage of modern civilization on country-side was 
any time more than an emotional reaction. In his 
intellectual set of thought countryside occupied a 
central place, as promoter and guarantor of healthy 
life. But in keeping with his principle of variety— 
perhaps a modified form of Aristotle’s principle of 
golden mean—he would itch to go back to town to 
do some conversation, fo eat hearty dinners and 
make after-dinner speeches and turm calculating 
businessmen and practical executives into:a bit of 
philosophers! 
i His RATIONALISM 

Joad is primarily a rationalist. In his Return to 
Philosonhy he makes a very strong defence of reason 
or intellect, if you choose. Emergence of disinterested 
reasoning ïn contradistinction to practical reasoning, 
he thinks, is the source of all scientific knowledge 


and inventions for which he gives credit to the Greeks 
for their having set the ball rolling. Reason is the 
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tool of philosophy and life and it can be kept intact 
by keeping if immune from the rust of bias, prejudice 
and -subjectivism. This objective can be successfully 
achieved by developing the .philosophic- discipline 
which helps to synthesise the various faculties of 
mind and to produce synoptic view of life in contrast 
to that of the narrow depattmentalism of sciences, 
Philosophy as such, he believes, can attain to objec- , 
tive truth and can help us out of idiosyncrasies of 
subjectivism. Besides, reason can graft us on to. the 
life of enlightened self-interest in harmony with 
social welfare such as was‘achieved by the Greeks in 
the hey-day of their philosophy. -e 


Joad, by reason, is a ‘believer in immaterial world 
which is neither temporal nor spatial. It is to this 
world that values—Truth, Beauty and Goodness— 
belong, the knowledge of whiclf as well as that of. 
God, who is the source of these values, is the end of 
métaphysical persuit. These values are non-human in 
so far as their existence is concerned, for thesé are 
not created by man. These are immutable and eternal 
fixities which are reflected in objects and at best 
discovered by humans. To the trinity: of values 
handed down traditionally by Greeks, he adds the 
fourth one, t.e, Happiness. He spares no philosophic 
pains to prove that the values would exist as objec- 
tive reality whether or not man lived. That is a part 
of the scheme of Universe which is rational. So much 
is his conviction in the objectivity of values that he 
calls them—perhaps, with vengeance against extreme 
subjectivism and licentiousness of the modern age— 
as objects. Mark his argument, as representative of 
his thought on this point, with regard to, say, 
Beauty: How could we appreciate and partake of 
Beauty if it did not exist already? And so in regard 
to other values. l 
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“z+ INDIAN PERIODICALS ` 


Decapance,in Moprrn Age 
The tragedy of our times is, Joad iments that 
we have gradually lost our faith in objectivity of 
values and have made friends with the - extreme 
licentiousness. of Individualism with the result that 


our standards are most whimsical and undependable.. _ 


Result: Decadence all over in our moral, religious, 
aesthetic and scientific judgments—and the elevation 
of personal experiences even of most questionable 
nature to the level of values. This forms the subject 
matter of his Decadance, a closely reasoned book 
throughout substantiated by examples from various 
fieldsee& fe to prove his thesis that there is marked 
decay in the different phases of our present day life. 
Our conduct is not. marked by the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the Greeks; it flows—rather overflows—in the 
direction of personal whims and weaknesses.. There 
is too much of ‘ps¥chologizing’ of morals towards 
indifference and irresponsibility. Our art and music 
have sunk low in content and technique whatever 
their success might be in pandering to commercialism. 
Architecture. fares none the’ better. Modern stone 
does not bear the print of master minds of old who 
were steeped in the culture of leisure and beauty. 
Our architecture is at the mercy of the whirlwind’ of 
science and technology and thus, disabled to draw on 
the permanent paradigm of Beauty. All in all the 
literary culture of our time—Joad goes on in the 
same strain, quoting instances of points and pieces 
from a large variety of litérature—is markedly hollow. 


The standards in literary writing have gone down 
considerably, however much the volume might have 


gone up. The moral purpose and the essence of beauty 


are gradually thinning in our literature. There is 
more of emphasis on the ‘abnormal’ for which the 
climate of modern psychology-—in par ticular - psycho- 
analysis has to share about the major responsibility, 
for +it has forged the ‘abnormal’ into the forefront 
of life relegating the healthy potentialities of mind 
into back-waters. Similarly our politics has degene- 
rated. Power as end is madly persued in national 
and international spheres alike. In administration, 
within the framework of politics, ‘it ig efficiency and 
organisation which have emerged as more attractive 
ideals than the noble ideal of humanity squeezed out 
of the fundamental values presided over by God, 
Generally speaking centralization in administration 
and specialisation in various departments of know- 
ledge and life—in sciences, in education, in art ete— 
have bred narrowness of interest and a subjectivist 
view. 

To conclude the point or better reaffirm it: The 
decadence in the modern age is due to our brutal 
neglect of univérsal values or what Joad styles as 
“dropping off the objects.” Lest the impression should 
gain ground that his philosophy embodied in the 
foregoing lines is, negative it may be sooner affirmed 
that that is not. In fact, by advancing his recipe of 
adhering to universal valies and exhaustive methods 
shown for that with reference to education, art, 
morality and religion he has made valuable contri- 
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bution of ae constructive nature-—whether or not 


one agrees with him is a different. point; as an 
illustration of sharp contrast to his philosophy may 
be taken the philosophy of Social Reconstruction of 
John Dewey. - 

The morbid scepticism of our age, Joad cries out: 
is our undoing. There is an urgent need to believe. 
To believe in God, in religion, in ‘the need for 
Community’ for this gives miraculous sipport and- 
satisfaction without which—apart from other things— 
sound mental health and virile culture are rather not 
possible. A confirmed rationalist, Joad makes the 
staircase of his reason, as it were, to go up to see the 
life of Spirit and what he sees is partly reduced to 
the following words: . while thought reveals to 
us the structure of ‘reality, spirit brings us into com- 
munion with it.” 


‘To hell with civilization! . may be the see: 
hand for the curses—so artistically elaborated and 
punctuated with humour, satire but above all with 
pee meaning that Joad showers. To hell with ‘the 
cult of speed, and noise, with specialisation or 
‘advance to insect-hood,’ with ‘the amusement of the 
fortunate, with - ‘the snobbery of anti-culture? with 
the cult of power and ‘disparity between power and 
wisdom.’ I better stop, for it will make an endless list. 

Whether Joad is a creative philosopher or not 
is an open question. But there is no doubt .that he 
is a prolific writer with playful pen who immensely 
delights and instructs the readers by putting every 
throb of his personality. on paper. Ona has only to 
glance at what undoubtedly makes a huge catalogue 
of books written by him and pick up any one of 
them at random for. reading, to be convinced of his 
intellectual gifts. That his writings are most contro- 
versial goes to his credit when he so diligently proves 
the genius for winning bis argument patiently, 
artistcially and aad i 
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Enurope’s- Responsibility to Africa 
,_ 6. : 

Rev. Michael Scott writes in. The Hindustan 
Review «. 

In Africa only a multi-racial civilization can survive. 
A white -civilization based upon the narrow doctrines of 
racial -domination by which one racial “group exploits 
another, on, the pretext of preserving its own integrity, is 
doomed to-failure. It degrades-the oppressor no less than 
those ‘who are oppressed, ` 

It has often heen said that there must be, equal 
opportunity for all civilized men; to that we must add 
there must be equal opportunity for all human beings to 
become civilized.. 
- That may sound an impossible ideal in a country 
where peoples of different races are at present at very 
different levels of development, but that should be the 
aim, That is the méaning of the Declaration of -Human 
Rights. The Charter of the United Nations is not 
merely a@ scrap of paper. It has taken 6,000 years of 
civilization and arduous effort by the human race -to 
produce it. These ideals may seein remote; it is possible 
nevertheless to ‘chart our course by- them. This is’ of 
prime importance in planning the new society which is 
beginning to emerge in Africa, where the old order has 
begun ‘to disintegrate rapidly. i 
' C Economic aid to underdeveloped countries is -not 
enough. What matters most is the spirit in which the 
gid is given. It is of the first importance that the 
African people should be taken into full consultation 
from the start of any proposed economic development. 
This can, be done 
competent leaders, not necessarily only -those in the 
immediate areas to he developd -but also those from 
neighbouring lands. ae 


‘The projects, ‘even. ‘pilot „projects, should be their 
projects, with proper guarantees ‘regarding their land, so 
that they' will have no fear that when the improvements 
have been carried out, the Europeans will want to take 
“it away. What is needed is a successful partnership 
between -Europe and Africa. -The -success of -such -a 
partnership requires that the European technicians and 
administrators help lay the solid economic and social 
foundations with the -Africans for increasing their 
prosperity and increasing control over their own destiny. 
Much depends upon the integrity of the -officials and 
experts and upon their sense of vocation. 


Frogress cannot be imposed on a people, and speed 


has sométimies -to -be sacrificed to:igain the full under- 
standing ‘and training of the Africans. The partner- 


ship -lies in providing capital and knowledge from the » 


Western ‘world .and human and materidl~ resources from 
the underdeveloped territories. 

The aims of democracy -are articulated in the 
Declaration of Human Rights. However, the task of 
carrying them ‘out involves : more than ‘a «theoretical 
declaration. -It requires a faith which can be translated, 
into practical action and which applies itself to the 
actual social and economic problems ‘of providing -an 
earthly environment in which human beings can live to- 
gether as children of God. ere 

Such a faith will have a ‘negative as well as ‘a 
positive application. -In -addition to its :prophetic 
vocation it must have power ‘to ‘overcome the false 
barriers of man-made law by methods and means com- 
patible with -its -helifs jp the nature of the Universe. 
Negatively :it ‘will unequivocally «condemn. and ‘actively 
resist injustice and oppression. Positively ‘it will apply 
jtself with infinite patience to the detailed economic 
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and’ social tasks of building’ homes and families and 
communities ‘within a system of orderly relationship 
with one another. s 

‘But in Africa no more than, anywhere else can we- 
escape the consequences of past human. folly. Thé 


-disintegration of primitive African society goes on apace.. 


The growth of the migratory labour system leaves inj 
its wake not only a broken tribal system, broken families! 
and broken homes, but an increasingly embittered: race 
of human beings whose bitterness can mo longer be 
appeased, with fine words and phrases. l 
In the faith of Christ there was à quality of 
recklesseness in the face of life which institutionalized 
Christianity has almost succeeded in eradicating: 


The revolutionary impact on Africa and the world 


of Christ’s mission is being lost in a sea of metaphysics, 
through ‘the false separation of the spiritual from the 
physical, of eternity: from time, of prayer from practice, 
and thought. from action. 
Disillusioned and impatient, men and women grè 
turning from religion to apathy ‘or the path of ‘wrath 
and hatred because the thing they had reverenced, 


proved tog respectable and ineffectual to provide solutions. 


to the many problems besetting them. Yet. the problems 


confronting democracy in Africa can hardly be ‘solved: 


without people who are captivated by a ‘faith, that is 
at once destructive and constructive. Many of our: efforts 
and plans in Africa are in danger of failing, many have 
failed, through lack of people having a vocation ‘to 
disinterested service in Africa. There 15. a need of 
responsible people whose detachment from the thitgs 
of the world, from self-interest, professional jealousy, 
or racial pride, enables them not only to plan objectively,. 
but to gain -the confidence of the Africans and inspire 
them with confidence in themselves and with enthusiasm. 
for the development of ‘their own land and people. 
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Is The U.S. Alienating Tndia ? 


3 : 

“Pr. Taraknath Das ‘makes the following 
remarks in the Jewish Frontier, February 1954, . 
‘as regards the U.S.-Pakistan Treaty of aid of 
military equipmeyt to Pakistan : 

The possibility that the United States will grant 
large supplies of military equipment, to Pakistan has 
created considerable uneasiness in India. Prime Minister 
Nehru has declared that India “was watching the develop- 
ments of a possible military agreement between Pakistan 
and the United States. with very great and serious 
concern.” And the All-India Congress Party, at its annual 
confernce held at Kalyani, near Calcutta, on January 25, 
1954, adopted a resolution which reads in part: 

“The Congress has learnt with grave concern - that 
there are certain proposals for military aid to be given 
by the United States of America to Pakistan. . . . 

“In view of history of Asia during the past -few 
hundred years, military aid and intervention by foreign 
powers in Asian countries, is a reversal of the process of 
liberation which had led these countries, after Jong 
struggle, to a measure of freedom. | 

“The United States of America have a lone record 
as champions of freedom and democracy. On them 
rests a very great responsibility today because of their 
great power and influence. The 
trusts that the U.S.A. will not take any step which 
will tend to reverse the process of history in Asia and 
create doubt and apprehension in the minds of Asian 
peoples, who wish to pursue the path of freedom and 
democracy in their own way.” 


The fear that Pakistan may use American military 
aid against India is, not without foundation. After the 
partition of India, Pakistan used military force in an 
effort to annex the state of Kashmir. Its attempt was 
frustrated by the army of India. During the ensuing six 
years the United Nations have vainly tried to solve the 
dispute and the resulting state of tension between the 
‘two countries came to resemble closely the state of near- 
war which exists between Israel and the ‘Aral 
countries, with Pakistan playing the Arab role. 
Even the dispute over the Jordan waters has its parallel 
in the dispute over the water of rivers which originate 
in’ Kashmir arid are used for irrigation purposes both in 
Pakistan and India. Mr. Nehru has repeatedly asked 
for a peace pact with the Moslem neighbor, and his offer 
bas been consistently rejected. On the other hand, high 
Pakistani officials have often reiterated their intention to 
declare a “holy war? on India for the purpose of 


On January 20, 1954, Sarder Ibrahim Khan, who twice 
represented Pakistan’s case regarding Kashmir before 
the United Nations. declared: “If no settlement (of the 
Kashmir question) has heen reached hy the end of April, 
_ Pakistan would continue for eight months more to pursue: 
_ peaceful means. After that we would be forced to resort. 
to an alternative method” : 
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Outright warfare between Pakistan and India has beem 
avoided in the past ‘few: years perhaps largely because 9 
Pakistan .Was. aware that it was no match for India. ~ 
An increase in Pakistan’s military potential may tip the . 
scale from peace to war. Tn the present tense world . 
i an outbreak may have repercussions ~ 
reaching’ far beyond the two countries initially involved. — 

Before leaping into a- military understanding with 
Pakistan and sending direct military aid the United 
States should also consider the probable effects of - 
such a move on still another Asian country-—Afehanistan. ~ 
Pakistan has already annexed certain disputed territories -` 
on its Afghan frontier. The depth of Afghan feelings © 
in this regard can be gauged by the fact that when - 
Pakistan. applied for membership in the United Nations 
some years ago, Afghanistan was the only country. to 
vote against its admission. , Afghanistan’ has now also 
protested against the proposed grant of military aid to 
Pakistan and has made diplomatic moves to cement ‘its 
relations with the Soviet Union to counteract such a 
development. Very little attention has been given to 
the effects on Afghanistan of Washington’s proposed, ` 
policy. Yet we are faced here with the potentiality of- 
another Korea in Central Asia, should Pakistan, 
emboldened by U.S.. aid, seeks to enforce: its ambitions 
by military might. Afghanistan’ would undoubtedly seek 
Russia’s assistance. ; 


But even if the justified- fears of India *and © 
Afghanistan are disregarded, it is doubtful whether- 
military aid to. Pakistan would in any way strengthen 
the position of the free world in the struggle to stem 
communist expansionism. It is frequently overlooked 
that Pakistan is a country consisting of two parts that 
are nearly a thousand miles removed from each other. 
East Pakistan, which has the larger part of the 
population, could not possibly come to the aid of its 
western twin. West Pakistan. with a population of 35 
million, is surrounded by neighbors which rightfully fear 
its Intentions. As an area of strength for the free world 
Pakistan may thus become a liability instead of an asset. 

It has been argued that since Pandit. Nehru is a 
sincere opponent of communism he would never make 
any agreement with Soviet Russia or communist China. 
But alignments of nations do not depend only on 
common ideologies. The United States, too, is opposed 
to communism and yet in the face of the threat from 
Nazi Germany and Japan it allied itself with the Soviet 
Union. India, though ovposed to communism, might 
similarly seek support in Russia or in China in the face 
of an armed Pakistan whose increased strength could. - 
a deterrent 10 world communism but 
might very well be -an effective weapon against India. 

Those interested in granting military - aid to. 
Pakistan have fostered the myth of Pakistan’s power. 
Yet as things stand today both the actual and the 
potential strength of Pakistazx‘ave no more than one- 
fourth of those of India, based on industrial develop- 
ment and potential. It is also not generally known 
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thar the government of Pakistan under Moslem League 
leaders is not popular and serious opposition to it exists, 
especially in East Pakistan where the majority of the 
population lives. The opposition is directed against the 
theocratic, Moslem, character which had been. imposed 
upon the country. Cultural factors, such as the demand 
for equality for the Bengali ‘language, and the desire 
for’ greater autonomy from the remote capital of 
Karachi, also figure prominently. 

-~ ` The people’ of, India are sympathetic to the United 
States. This sympathy stems from the knowledge. that 
the American people had been friendly to them during 
the many years of their struggle for independence. 
The economic aid which the United States extended to 
. India at various times in recent years was deeply appre- 
clated and strengthened the feeling of friendship. That 
is why so many people in India are now amazed at 
the proposal to arm a neighboring country that has come 
into being as a result of partitioning India and that has 


not shown a genuine desire to live at peace with its mother 


country. “Has the. United States turned against India?” 
they ask. And if, for reasons of its own the American 
government has decided to bank on Pakistan, does it 
not realize the effects on the future developments in all 
of Asia of a policy that ‘tends to alienate the sub- 
continent of India? . i f E 


Dr. Frederick Kettner’s Open Letter To Pope 
Pius XII : 


_ Dr. Frederick Kettner calls for a re-reformation 
in religion in Anierica, and challenges the dogmas 
and creeds of orthodox religions in An Open Letter 
to Pope Pius XII, published on December 29, 1953 
in The Biosophical Review. Professor Anton J. 
Carlson and Dr. Leroy. Waterman are among those 
wito are in accord with Dr. Kettner’s views. 

“Spiritual Christianity is the essential basis for world 
péace....we have therefore started the Re-Reformation in 
America.”—says Dr. Frederick Kettner, President of the 
school -for biosophical peace research within man, in an 
“Open Letter to Pope Pius XII,” published December 29th, 
1953 in the magazine The Biosephical Review, 

. Dr. Kettner asks Pope Pius XII to “join him” in 
“creating the Religion of: Friendship on earth as a great 
example to the rest of the world.” l 

Prior to publication the letter was sent to the Vatican. 
The letter points out how the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church have strayed from, the teachings of Jesus. 
“Neither the Communist Russians nor the Catholics are 
allowed to think. for themselves:...Communist dictators 
from the Kremlin determine what the people of Russia 
.snd their satellites think and do. You and the Catholia 
hierarchy from the Vatican do likewise to your followers.” 
-writes Dr. Kettner. l 

Dr.: Kettner, noted authority on character education, 
asks the Pope: “Would it not benefit humanity much 
more if you made the decision to become a real student 


” of the spiritual ideas in Jesus’ teachings, instead of. .com- 
peling millions of human beings to regard themselves as - 


sinners who are driven hv fears rather than activated by 
their own sviritual intelligence ?” 

The following questions are directed at the head of 
the Vatiecn : i ; 


“Would it not be*more in harmony with the idea’ 


of Christ for the ‘millions of Catholics to become 
liberated from- their mythological 
7 fantasies ?” Pig 


-". æ S. 
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.an achievement of far-reaching sign*ficance. 


mirages and 


+ 


“Why can you not as the Pope and head of the 


(Roman Catholic Church, value’ Jesus’ teachings..?”. 


“In order that civilization should even continue, 
man needs to work for soulization, or spiritual 
democracy. Is not civilization, minus  soulization, 
modern barbarism, with its wars in each century?” 
Dr. Kettner calls for “a new-education of man’s 
brain,” and writes: “The biosophical teachings of Jesus 
could be made the basis for this new education....Did 
not Jesus want to help people become liberated from the 
theological superstitions of his day?” s a 

. Dr. Ketiner.. who is the Editor of The Bis€Ophical 


a 
L 


Review and President ef the Institute for the-advancement: : 


of Cultural and Spiritual Values, as well as a foremost 
authority on the writings of Benedict Sp’noza, has divided 
his letter to the Pone into eight payts.—From The Bioso- 
phical Review published by The Schon! for Bincanhical 
Peace Reseach Within Man, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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U. S, Medical Achievements of 1953 


The development of a promising vaccine against 
infantile paralysis, which succeeded Jast year’s discovery 
that the blood derivative gamma globulin is capable of 
providing temporary protection against polio, was rated 
by experts as the top U. S. medical achievement of 
- 1953. Mass field trials of the new vaccine, developed 


by- Dri. Jonas E. Salk, are planned for next year. 


Preliminary tests indicate that it may protect inoculated 
children, for three years or longer, against the thrée 
known types of polio virus. l 

. Another important advance in the fight against 
viruses—the minute. causative agents of: polio, the 
‘common cold and a variety of other diceases—was 


scored through the development of a new technique for: 


culturing the germs. The new method, worked out by 
Prof. Renato Dulbecco and Dr. Margaret Vogt, enables 
‘scientists to study the ' effect of’ drugs on individual 
viruses, and makes it porsible for first time to‘ observe 
ea the action of the micro-organism on’ living 
cells. : 

In the field of biochemical research, experts believe 
that. the chemical synthesis of oxytocin, one of the body’s 
impottant hormones or “chemical regulators,” represents 
The sub- 
stance, secreted by the pituitary gland at the base of the 
brain, plays a vital role in ‘childbirth and may have other 
essential functions. Oxytocin is the first hormone belong- 
ing to a group of complex substances called polypeptides 
ever to be produced outside a living body. Its synthesis, 
a feat that culminates 20 years of research was accom- 
plished by a team of scientists headed by the renowned 
‘biochemist Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud. 


- A ma‘or development in basic research is also re- - 


presented by the discovery of the mechanism -whereby the 
body converts fats into energy, one of the most funda- 
mental of physiological processes. This accomplishment, 
which is expected to shed light on many important 
medical problems related to: body chemistry, was an- 


- nounced hy Dr. David E. Green and his colleagues. 


Continued progress in the 
disease was marked by the discovery of new types of 
antibiotics and other infection-fighting agents. For 
example, a drug highly effective -against schistosomiasis, 
a worm infestation which is rapidly becoming one of the 
world’s ton public-health problems, was revealed by. Drs. 
Sidney Archer end C. M. Suter. The drue is related to 
the German anti-schistosomiasis: compound Miracil D, but 
is said to be 16 times safer and’ more potent. ` 


therapy of- infectious 


At Te ae Tf 
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‘In relation to antibiotics, the major emphasis felt l 
upon broad:range drugs such as terramycin, which conti- į 
mued to score striking’ successes against a host of infec- 
tions ranging from pneumonia to dysentery. In addi- 
tion to broadening their horizons in human medicine— 
as exemplified by the report that in 1953 the list of N EW H E IGH T 

diseases known to yield to terramycin passed the 100 
mark—antibiotics, entered a new area of usefulness 


through the conquest of hitherto-incurable plant diseases — 
by terramycin and streptomycin. P RO RE S S 


Àn _ operation for the repair of defects -in the wall 


ela Ti two lower chambers of the net was one of s 
several important achievements in heart surgery an- . 
pores aring a i oe hada hae ures a ss height fo height and . 
10llow nylon needle to close the defect, was developed by ro ? 
Drs. Harris B. Schumacher and Harold Kind. on strength to strength THE -* 
High doses of X-rays from a new 2,000 000-volt X-ray HINDUSTHAN marches ahead? 
machine were found to show particular promise against : N 
pg ne cancer. Peculiar to Drs. Hugh T Hare i every year recording in 1953 
and John Trump, promising results were observed due to ` a 2 
P arpa Ma pes than at 23 ae Bare nag — the highest increase in New 
edical an armaceutical In ormation ureau, New 
York. : Business of over 2 crores 
a 42 lacs. 
. Population of France in 1953 |  @ 


i The French National. Institute of Statistics has >- 

just published the provisional figures for the population 

of France in 1953. They show a total of 43 million 

of inbabitants. The last census, taken in 1946 under E 

difficult conditions left behind by the war, had shown 19 53 

a round figure of 40 million on January 1, 1946. a 

7 Two important demographic facts come raa ; i 

test census. First, since 1951, the rate of birth is i 

remaining virtually constant, and, secondly, the death re N EW B U SI N ESS 
rate is stabilized at a rate decidedly lower than the pre- 


war figure. Tt is in regard to infant mortality that the COMPLETION EXCEEDS 
ott as in deaths is seen as a regular and progressive. = ' M 
tren 








The strength of je age groups reveal interesting r 
trends. The population below the age of fifteen I 18 crores 89 lacs 7 
represents 23.6% of the total; as against a proportion 


of 21.4% for the same age group in 1946 and 24.7% 
in 1936. The strength of the 15.64 years group is 65.9% 


as against 67.5% in 1946 and 65.4% in 1936. The group . s bane 
comprised by people of 65 and above make up Y1.4% l This is a living demonstr afion of 
of the total, as against 11.1% in 1945, 9.9% in 1936. - continued public confidence. 


Thus the proportion of children has increased and nearly 
gone back to the pre-war level. thanks to increase in the 
brith-rate. The proportion of old men on the other 7 
hand has also inereased, owing to the decrease in 
mortality. The result of this.double trend is that the- 
proportion of the active population is lower than it has 
ever been. It will be only from 1960 onwards that the 
increased birthrate since .1945 will make its effect felt. on 
the active population. For ‘some years to come there- H Ws = 
fore the present active generations are likely to hear ; oe T E 
great strain. S : 
Some other ae statistics of the demographic HINDUSTHAN CO OPERATIVE 


stituation may alten be cited. In 1953 births numbered 
800.090, deaths 555000, and marriages 305009. Tn 1951 INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


the figures for marriages- were at the level of 1930 32. -HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA 


Since then a slight decrease has shown itself. but this ` 





is due to the coming of age of the generations since . — Branches: | 
1933, when the birth-rate was relatively low—News from ALL OVER INDIA AND OUTSIDE : 
France, January 1954. i . Bye 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased fo announce that arrangements 


are ready by opening Depots and appointing’ 
Wholesalers and Retailers, whereby sugar is 


made’ available to general public @ Rs. -2/6 


per seer throughout West Bengal. 


We solicit any suggestions ‘if there. is any, 


difliculty in obtaining supplies. - 


SUGAR DISTRIBUTORS LID., 


2, Doyehatta’ Street, Calculta-7 
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Israel 
“From A BROADCAST BY Fanny HURST 

“The strip of land which con:ains Israel ‘is parched, 
and eroded, and its soil is reluctant to yield. ` Under 
conditions back-breaking but not heart-breaking, Israel 
is irrigating and producing day after day, accomplishing 
the impossible by way of sweat, some tears, ‘some blood. 
and something else not easy to define. 

“That somsthing ele is the theme of my talk. You 
can neither see, smell, nor taste it. It is an invisible, 
gem-like flame which burns over Israel. I suppose you 
might call ib the spirit of ‘Israel. It is a kind of 
exaltation’ ; 


“Israel is a state. Israel is a state of aaa a spirit, 
a: spiritual climate, a.dedication of bone and sinew, sweat 
and ideali:m, But how, you ask, can a nation struggling 
to contain the’ soul and body-weary refugees who flock 
to her, ‘sustain that glowing spirit in the face of too 
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TELEPHONE: 34-761 
TELEGRAM ‘BRILLIANTS . 


x61, 167/C/1 BOWBAZAR ped al CALCUTTA,(AMHERST STREET 
& BOWBAZAR STREET JUNCH) OPPOSITE OUR OLD SHOW ROOM 


BRANCH-HINDUSTHAN MART, BALLYGUNGE 159/1/8, RASHBINARI AVE NUE 
CALCUTTA® PHONE: P.K. $466 
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littl moneys: too littl food, too little water, ` 
too little of practically everything ? ? It seems almost 
impossible, beset with such problems of holding body | 
and soul together, that they can sustain the ecstasy of 


such dedication to ideals and the ideals of democracy.. 


J mean that, and the astonishing anomaly is that they 
do. Harassed by enemies who virtually break down 
their. necks, meagrely fed .and housed, Israel sits 
precariously on the wobbly lap of destiny, suşi 

much by the invisible and the intangible as by t 
nourishment she manages to coax from her reluctant} 
soil. Compared to most of the nations of the world 
whose eye-lids are weary, the gem-like flame of this 
tiny and harassed new nation burns curiously bright. 
The people of I:rael, whatever their difficulties, know 
the words of the struggle for the freedom of man, 
and they also know the music.”—News from Israel. | eet 






The Village School- 
Teacher : A Force ; 
For Progress l 


A recent, survey of forty-eight ; 
countries representative of the world‘s 

major geographical regions showed - 
that only one had not yet voted, 
compulsory education into law. This. 
is very comforting at first sight but, . 
in practice, there is a long, hard road 
between statute books and school-books. . 
Without a doubt, the most dificult. 
obstacle on this road is the world’s. 
shortage of qualified teachers, av 
shortage afflicting virtually ” every. 
country no matter what is stage of 
economic development. - 


In the second half of the twentieth 
century, the concept of compulsory- 
education has few opponents. More 
and more people are aware that 
democracy will remain a meaningless 
word so long as the average man has 
not learned how to practise it. As Jong 
as workers and farmers are kept, 
prisoners of traditional methodg 
because ignorance prevents them from 
finding a way out, economic progress 
is bound to be shackled, Improvement, : 
of sanitation and the fight against’ 

epidemics are basically the work of 

preventive medicine—they must begin ` 
with individual awareness of the’ 
principles of healthy living. 

As a serious stumbling block to 
‘better living, illiteracy is one of the 
factors generating misery and, since’ 
misery and ill-health drain the ‘vitality, 
.of a people, it always goes hand im, 
hand with ‘low productivity. This. 
illiteracy cannot be combated merely’ 
by stuffing teachers into schools. The. 
present-day school teacher has to be 
capable of giving his pupils an 
education based on the needs of their 
communities and their country. 3 

Many countries, hampered by limited 
budgets but “still anxious to bring as’ 
many school-age children = as. 





Tona FAC 










` centres. 
o£ a rural community, should be prepared for his’ role 


/lternative 
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possible into classrooms, have been forced to press into 
service teachers without specialized _training or, at best, 
insufficient graining.’ It takes money. to train a teacher 
and it takes money to pay qualified men and women, 
salaries high enough to keep them in education. 

The problein, in these countries, canbe summed up 
in this dilemma: since financial resources ate limited, 
is it better to create schools without worrying too gicaily 
sii the * quality of. the teaching offered or is it 
o° give teachers thorough’ training even if this 
“opening fewer schools? The only other 
is to try to expand schools and 
qualified teachers at the same time, but at the price of 
slowing down ‘a compulsory education programme. 






yj feans 


Before teachers canbe trained, there arises another: 


question : exactly what ‘are they to teach? If education 


ds too formal it may well. become inoperative, delaying , 


ther “than stimulating ` intellectual giowth and, in, 
general, destroying the very ` incentive of children to 
attend school. ` Equally harmful are curricula out of 
touch with every-day reality, especially in rural regions 
where economic development -is not. well-advanced. 
Under such conditions, should rural school programmes 
differ from programmes in urban schools? This brings 
up a related question: should rural schooiteachcrs 
récéive special training stressing ‘community needs and 
preparing them for social service, or should all teachers 
receive the same training 
modifications for rural teachers ? 

Opinions are divided. Some ‘authorities hold that 
rural schools have a mission to raise the living standards 
of their communities by becoming village cultural 
The ‘teacher, destined to serve as the’ leader 


by studying agriculture, practical hygiene, village 
industries, ..methods of organizing recreation, the 
adminisiration of, co-operatives, methods of socioloigeal 
investigation and similar. subjects. “He should be 
qualified to, carry- out campaigns against illiteracy and to 
run -adult education courses in’ his village. In other 
words, ihe tasks awaiting him after he has completed 
$ studies’ are so. different’ from those of an urban 
teacher that they justify specialized training 
| There -ig another factor to support this argument. 
In most ‘underdeveloped ‘countries, a city-bred school- 
teacher has difficulty adapting himself ‘to village life and 
living conditions. Not. only, is he, unhappy, but he often 
moves heaven and, earth to wangle a transfer. 
This is held to be an excellent reason for recruiting 


‘teachers among young men and women who have grown 


up in rural environments where they feel at home. 
Since classeS in village schools seldom go beyond the 
primary level, rural school-teachers therefore can be given 

a different type of. training than their urban counter- 
ne: 

> On the other hand, the proponents. of a uniform 
programme’ for rural and urban schools—which implies 
identical training for teachers, of course—maintain that 
any other policy might. sap national , unity by creating 
two different outlooks i in a country’s population beginning 
at childhood. P 

Last ‘summer,. this ‘question was discussed thoroughly 
in Gerieva at the 16th International Conference on Public 
Education ‘which took, as its theme, the question of the 
status and training ‘of primary school-teachers. The 
debate at Geneva demonstrated that many countries are 
at crossroads where they must choose between the two 
policies. . 
In industrialized countries, whem road systems are 

well-advanced and where country. villages live as well, if 


irain, 
“with an ‘accent on the needs ‘of ruraj ; living. 


dens the countries 


‘jndustrialization, 


with only a few slight- 


- their training 
.to be a strong argument 
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not better, than industrial cities (because 
itself has become a mechanized industry), the general 
belief is that the difference, between urban and rural 
regions is too small to warrant two distinct programmes 
of education. A few minor changes are’ all that is 
needed. a 

_ But. then there are nations ‘where poverty covers the 
countryside, where peasants lead a precarious existence 


with misery. and disease never ‘far off. Obviously, these @ 
-countriés. must -adopt a progra‘ume of improving. rural 


living conditions—which logically r 
for rural- teachers. In certain © ` ies whose economy 
is basically agricultural and whos cities ate readly big 
market towns, it would seem that. primary schools and 
teacher ‘training’ schools alike cow d. ‘adopt -programmes 
The problem 


‘s to special training 


is most delicate -of all-for the inbe 
which ate now on the.road to indust” 3- ization. 

In other words, there is no overar. ‘mula applicable 
to this problem. Each country musi, flevelop a system 
based on the progress that achieved. in its own 
-This is the conclusion™ reached in ‘a 
récent study published by the United Natioun; Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, The Training of 
Rural Teachers, which covers Brażil, the Gold Coast; 


‘India and Mexico. 


Even. though the experiments carried on in these four 
countries during recent years differ greatly, they reflect a 


certain. common goal, All four are countries where agricul-, 


ture is the major element of the national economy. While 


in training, rural school teachers . are invariably taught. 


methods of giving their pupils practical training. and at 
the same time, the need, for conducting effective social 
welfare work. 

In underdeveloped countries, there is- 
problem. as well. There, the village school-teacher not 
only lives far from a -big city (or from a road which 
might take him to one), but satisfactory housing 
Conditions are rare. . | 

There is no medical care for himéelf or for his 
family. A balanced diet on his dinner table is often 
an impossibility—to’ say nothing of the absence.of books, 
newspapers, magazines and all other influences which 
might broaden his intellectual horizon. 


a human: , 


agriculture 


~ 


at a 


Teachers in isolated villages often receive extra pay, yet - 


it does not solve the problem. The fact is that the career of 
the. rural school-teacher is growing . more and more 
unpopular, and as a corollary, the application of 
compulsory education laws in rural communities is 
hamstrung by a shortage of teachers. 

Not only do city-born teachers shy off at the idea 
of ‘working in the country, but even natives of small 
villages. tend to hunt city jobs if they have completed 
at urban normal achools. 
for recruiting and training 
prospective village school teachers im rural regions. As 
far as women teachers are concerned, the situation ‘is 
even, more complicated: In many areas of South Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa, parents are-reluctant to let 
their daughters settle alone in isolated villages to teach. 

There is no denying the tight relationship linking 
the increase in the number of rural primary schools to 
the nature of their programmes and to the existence of 
a sufficient number of normal schools. Mo:t of the 
world’s regions where illiteracy flourished and where 
educational opportunities remain limited are rural regions. 
They represent a problem which must 
educators and enlightened public opinion in any country 


‘This seems. 


be faced by . 


which intends-to make its laws on free. and compulsory ` 


education a living reality.—Unesco Bulletin. 
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NOTES 


Crisis in Hast Pakistan 

At the time of our going to press comes the news 
that the Pakistan Ministry of Interior had issued a 
statement, in a Gazette Extraordinary, to the effech 
that “a grave emergency had arisen in East Pakistan 
threatening its security.” The Pakistan Governor- 
General Mr. Ghulam Mohammed had, therefore, 
dismissed the Fazlul Huq Ministry of East Pakistan 
and imposed Governor’s rule on that province. 

The resultant ` situation, in so far as Indo- 
Pakistan relations are concerned, are likely to be of 
extreme delicacy. Indeed, if the unofficial and un- 


. confirmed news regarding the role played by the 


American Ambassador at Karachi, has any substance 
in it, then matters are likely to take a grave and 
sinister turn. It is difficult to believe that the repre- 
sentative of the world’s leading democracy should 
thus follow the traditions of Hitler, Heidrich and 
Himmler, but it is best to be prepared for the worst, 
without losing sight of realities. 

In the past there has been a tendency, in Cal- 
cutta, to treat all matters concerning East Pakisian 
on a purely emotional basis. This is particularly true 
of the Indian-owned section of the Calcutta daily 
press. The West Bengal Government also has followed 
in line, without considering for a moment the conse- 
quences of such an unrealistic procedure. In particular 
there has been a tendency to consider all matters 
regarding East Pakistan solely on the basis of the 
confused and wishful thoughts. of- the -emigrants and 
uprooted Hindus from East Pakistan. č 

This very same - wishful thinking ‘led to the 
reading of imaginary meanings, in- the: statements of 
Mr. Fazlul Huq at Calcutta. To a large measure -this 
has led to the undoing of the Fazlul Huq Ministry. 
And now we have to face the consequences. 


‘and the existing mills abroad 


“The Goose that Laid Golden Eggs” 

We all know the fable of the avaricious man who 
had a goose that laid golden eggs. We know the 
conclusion also, as to how he killed the goose and 
lost all. . 


There is an ultra-modern version to that. fable, 
that is being enacted before our eyes, which we relate 
here in the hopes that it would catch the eyes of our 
gods-that-be. 


The Jute Enquiry Commission has submitted its 
report and recommendations, on which we give our 
comments elsewhere in this issue. 
have to unfold is not contained in that report. 


Twenty years ago the Jute Mills of India con- 
sumed, on an average, about 6.5 million bales of jute, 
another 3.5 million bales being exported. During the 
last World War, about 1941, jute exports had to stop 
closed down due to 
lack of raw material. Indian mills made gigantic 
profits thereafter, and the Government being desirous 
of sharing therein, the export duty went up higher and 
higher, finally reaching the peak of Rs. 1,500 per ton, 
on jute products, at a later day. 


When raw jute became available abroad, this, . 
combination of high duty and colossal profits put the 
price of manufactured jute at such a high level that 
many newcomers, such as, Iran, Egypt, Philippines 
and South Africa entered the promising field and 
established a large number of jute mills with highly 
modernised machinery. Old European ettrepreneurs 
in Dundee, France, Belgium and , Italy yve-equipped 
their .mills..with . high speed - and high efficiency 
machinery. i, ee de tg er 

This was’ the position in 1950. Our Jute industry, 
which was then largely dominated by intrusive 


But the ialc amg- 


ee hai ge. 
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speculative elements, whose sole motive force was 
grecd for immediate gain, took no steps for modern- 
isation. They had neither the brains nor the experience 
for industrial advancement and preparedness. 


In 1950-51, the jute crop was small and insufficient. 
The India Government of that period took the 
si the self-same intrusive speculative elements 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, for reasons best 
nown to the then Ministers in charge of the relevant’ 







per maund as the maximum -price of bottoms. Mills 
made soaring profits, mostly in illicit (black) dollars 
while the Government lost both in taxes and in dollar 
Needless to say, no investigation was 
initiated regarding the action of the ministers that 
had involved the nation thus in loss, by their acts of 
either omission or commission. Abroad Pak jute was. 
being bought at Rs. 38 but although the Pakistan 
Government offered jute at that price to India, India 
refused to buy, relying on the advice of the same 
nefarious group of speculators who predicted that 
Pakistan would be forced to lower the price to 
Rs, 35. . 
The Mills, on the one hand, wrongly assured the 
Indian Government, that there was a sufficiency 
of jute in India. On the other hand, they rapidly 
bought, in enormous quantities, all stocks in secret, 
both in India and Pakistan, that they could lay their 
hands on. By their pressure the Reserve Bank was 
forced to stop money advances on jute- This sealed 
the fate of all middlemen and small stock-holding 
sellers in India, who were forced to sell to the mills~ 
at low prices dictated by the mill-owners. 
By February, 1951, Indian Mills got’ together 
enormous stocks. Then they told the Indian Goyern- 
ment that jute stocks were much lower than they had 
estimated and that the mills would have to close 
down unless the ceiling was raised. The controls were 
broken and prices rose to Rs. 110 per maund! 
Hessian sold at soaring prices on the basis of the 
latter price for jute, “Black” dollars piled in tens of 
millions in the hands of those unscrupulous mill- 
owners, Sellers were beaten down to their knees, and 
. the cultivator was swindled completely. Indian maill- 
owners were the biggest culprits in this fraud, but 
the Ministers at the Centre were no less culpable for 
‘allowing this swindle to go through. 
Hessian being sold at fabulous prices, the users 
sought substitutes and new methods. Toughened 
paper bags for cement, open loading of wheat in 
ship-holds came into practice. Hessian thus lost a good 
_ deal of the vast world markets, due to the insatiable 
` greed of Indian jute millers, © ` 
' ' Pakistan gained, because’ it forced the Indian 
Government to buy at Rs. 100 the jute offered before 
at Rs. 38. Jute-millers Sold at. Rs. 105 their products 
‘that were contracied at. Rs. 45. “Black” dollars piled 


portfolios and their adroit secretaries, and fixed Rs. 35 - 


. an average profit of about 50 lakhs per mill. 
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up. The nation was swindled of taxes and of dollar 
exchange! 

Now the Indian Jute Mills are facing hard com- 
petition from foreign mills. Duty thas been lowered 
to Rs. 80 and Rs. 175, but even so the well-equipped 
foreign mills offer fiercely competitive prices. 

Indian consumption of jute has gone down from 
6.5 to 5.2 million bales, while foreign consumption 
‘has gone up from 3.5 to 4.2 million bales. To that, 
should be added the paper-bag and other substitutes, 
plus new practices in shipping. In the sum-total it 
can be seen that the scope for jute products has 
increased, provided of - course, if the prices are 
reasonable. Pakistan is increasigg looms rapidly, in 
order to capture the trade lost by India by her cur- 
tailed production. 

Jute prices were forced down in India, in 1953, 
from Rs. 110 to Rs. 17 by the Government closing 
exports on the advice of the millowners. Cultivators, 


‘faced ruin in most cases. As a consequence the Indian | 


jute crop has come down from 4.6 million bales to 
3.5 million bales. It will go down further if the 
Government does not protect the poor cultivator 
from the machinations of these rapacious swindlers, 
who would not spend any part. of their ill-gotten 
gains in moderNisation, preferring to live by fraudu- 
‘lence. If they are allowed to proceed without let ‘or 
hindrance, they would kill the Jute Industry in India, 
their psychology being ‘totally devoid of the three 
essentials in industrial practice, namely, integrity, 
efficiency and far-sightedness. 

Even today their mills are running at a fair 
profit. Yet they are against the Jute Enquiry Com- 
mission’s recommendation for a 48 hours’ week ‘in 
order to make prices competitive. Today the mills 
are running about $6 hours a’ week (423 hours with 
123 per cent léoms sealed) in reality, which means 
greatly curtailed production. Even with that there is 
“But 
Increased production would lower prices and tend to 
stop illicit :profits.and black dollars. 

The Jute Enquiry Commission has recommerndid 
thé fixation of raw jute prices in relation with Hessian 
prices. We consider that to be just and proper. 

Sri Deshmukh is credited - with the ability to 
assess the advice of the Jute Mills Association at iis 
proper value. Our hopes lie with ‘him for giving fair 
play to the, cultivator who is the greatest and’ most 
helpless sufferer at the hands of these industrial 
freebooters. t ot 


Jute Enquiry Commission’s Report — 
The jute industry of India, the No. I dollar-earner, 
suffered greatly by partition. The undivided India 
enjoyed a monopolistic position in jute goods, but with 
the loss of, main jute-growing areas by. partition, Indian 
jute industry experienced a set-back. Pakistan’s policies 


A 
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has helped to foster ‘he growth of jute industry in other 
parts of the world and as a result India today faces 
a strong foreign competition in the world jute’ goods 
market. l 

Calcutta jute goods market was passing through 
a crisis which was’ aggravated by the orgies of 
speculative activities and fatka. As a result the prices 
of jute goods shot up steeply only .to collapse a few 
weeks later. The first half of 1953 witnessed a large- 
scale depression in, jute goods trade. The Government 
of Indig realised the danger in the offing and appointed 


a Jute Enquiry Commission under the Chairmanship of’; 


Mr. K. R. P. ‘Aiyangar. Although there is nothing 
new in most of the findings of the Committee, yet the 
feport is marked. by its comprehensiveness and realistic 
conclusions and suggestions. 


The primary problem of the Indian jute industry is 
the production and supply of raw jute in this country. 
Cne of the - important terms of reference to the 
Commission was how best raw jute producers could get 
a good economic return for their crop. The Committee 
observes that the development of cultivation: should be 
beth in quantity and in quality only up to the amount 
that can be consumed and for which a fair price can 
be got by thé Indian mills, since they are now the sole 
consumers. The short fall in supply of indigenous jute 
will have for some time to -be met by imports of 
Pakistani jute. The Report of the Commission next 


‘examines the charge that imports of jute from Pakistan. 


at one stage was neither necessary nor in the interest 
of the Indian economy. The contention was that only 
a small pari of the improved jute from Pakistan is of 
the high quality that cannot be grown here and the 
bulk of the imports by the mills during this périod 
have been made with the object of getting the maximum 
profit from the lower prices in Pakisan, and further that 
this prejudicial action affectéd the imterests of the jute 
grower in India. -In recent months, however, the use 
of Indian jute by the Indian mills has increased to 79 
per'cent. The Report objects to the indiscriminate use 
of raw jute from Pakistan, although the Chairman of 
IJMA in his evidence before the Commission, made out 
a case for the import of some of the lower grades of 
Pakistani raw jute. The Commission says that in the 
long term interests of jute growing, in India and of the 
jute industry, the import of.jute from -Pakistan should 
be restricted to grades-which are not yet available in the 


required quantity in India and that, in order to achieve 


the objective, the possibiliy of getting even low quality 
fibre. at comparable prices in India should he explored. 

In the opinion of the, Commission price variation 
should not, be allowed to affect adversely , the jute 
acreage. As regards the recent fall in jute prices, the 
Commission holds that although there was a slight 
recovery in raw jute prices by the end of 1952-53 season, 
ihe jute cultivator was apprehensive of further drop in 
prices and as a result there was a marked fall in acreage. 
In 1953-54 the jute acreage dropped by 34 per cent from 
the 1952 53 level. The Commission, however, suggests 


like 
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that marginal land should be switched over to food crop 
cultivation. ~~: 


e 

The Report then examines the question of cultivator’s 
cost. On the basis of ‘the ‘replies received by the 
Commission, estimates in respect of the of cultivation, 
of jute have been arrived at as follows: in West 
Bengal, costs’ vary from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per sale 
while the average for Assam is Rs. 20 per 
the average for Bihar is Rs. 15 per, maund, 
Bengal cost per acre vary between Rs. 230 to Rs. 340 
S Assam the cost per acre is Rs. 240 and in Bibar it 

Rs. 150. The Commission, however, has rejected 






the suggestion for a statutory minimum price fixation A 


for jute on the ground of assuring an economic price 
for the raw jute grower. The system of minimum price 
obiains in many countries including advanced nations 
the USA and the UK. But under the Indian 
conditions statutory minimum price system will he 
unsuitable and harmful to jute cultivation. The 
(Commission has ‘come to thé conclusion that the data 
available are unsuitable for price fixation, and moreover 
grades of jute vary considerably and the method of 
preparation (retting and stripping) greatly affects their 
quality. The Commission says on the point: “Since we 
are not recommending fixation of minimum prices, we 
have only pointed to the nature of the different bases. that 
have been suggested for price fixation and the difficulties 
in applying any of these in actual price.” There 
cannot, however, arise any question of the minimum prices 


. being assured by the industry, because it cannot be made 


to pay prices which are inconsistent with supply or with 
the levels at which the world markets are prepared to 
take jute goods. The responsibility lies on the Govern- 
ment to- ensure a minimum economic price for jute. 


But that would be a great liability on the Governmuse™ ~ 


being beyond their fesources, at least for the present. 
The only practicable course for ensuring the grower an 
economic return for his crop is that which has been 
recommended by the Commission. It has indicated several 
ways in this connection, namely, intensive cultivation by~ 
adoption of improved methods, proper marketing arrange- 
ments combined with prempt dissemination of market news 
to farmers in a manner that is easily understood by them, 
and reduction in taxation and freight rates on raw jute. 
The Commission has also suggested for the abolition of 
sales tax and similar taxes on raw jute and a reduction 
in the freight rates for carrying raw jute by rail and 
steamer. It is gratifying to note that the Indian 
production of raw jute almost succeeded in reaching a 
level of self-sufficiency. From- the Jevel of 1.3 million 
bales in 1946-47, the production, rose to 4.7 million bales 
in 1952-53. The drive towards increased jute production, 
however, received a set-back by a year of depressed raw 
jute prices, and as a result there was a much poorer 
crop in 1953-54. It is imperative that India should 
strive to attain self-sufficiency ‘in raw jute production. 
But self-sufficiency: in terms of quantity alone’ will be a 
false picture of prosperity. Relative rather than absolute 
self-sufficiency in ‘raw: jute should be the’ aim of India: 


te 


‘mid extent 


— 
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India should try to. develop high quality raw jute so 
that in the near future dependence on Pakistan can be 
dispensed With. 

Another important issue referred to the Commission 
was to determine the place of futures trading in’ the 
marketing of jute and jute products. On this point the 
Commission’s preformance is ` not staisfactory. It has 
recognjsed the importance of a futures market for both 
f jute and jute products and has recommended the 
gstablishment of a single wellknit and regulated 
organisation such as the East India Cotton Association. 
Tt has not, however, suggested any scheme for eliminating 
unhealthy speculation from which the Calcutta jute trade 
suffers. While it examined and enquired into the nature 
of speculation in the fatka market, no 
suggestion was made as how that market could be 
prevented from becoming a`den of gambling . operations. 
The fact that it is all along there calls for its, early 
closure. Excessive and unhealthy speculation caused 
wide fluctuations in raw jute prices and did a great 
harm to the jute industry. Such speculation will 
continue to affect the jute industry if the futures 
market is, opened without proper safeguards for checking 
the speculation. The Report simply states : “We endorse 
generally the recommendations of Mr. Todd for the 
setting up of such a market. We also consider that for 
the balanced operation of the futures market, dealings 
in both raw jute and jute goods should be started 
simultaneously. We have not gone into details regarding 
the constitution of any aésociations to run such’a market. 
In the past, the East India Jute and Hessian Exchange 
has functioned to some extent as futures market. But 
we suggest that a body with a more broad-based 
consiruction, representing all interests, and with wider 
for business and. necessary checks against 
speculation can be formed by the yoluntary co-operation 
of those in the trade who are interested in forward 
business. Further, as, under the Forward Contract 
(Regulation) Act, 1952, recongnition for’ such association 
_functioning in a forward market has to be accofded by 
“the Forward markets Commission, it is for these who 
desire to. promote or revive such an association to frame a 
suitable „constitution and submit the same for approval 
of the Commission.” l , ‘ 










Although the side-tracking of this i important issue by 
sg Commission. will be regretted, it.is however well that 

t .did not attempt to get -over this difficult 
nee The matter is. sọ intricate that .it requires. to 
be dealt with by- an expert. body which is fully aware 
of the techniques of the speculative game. “ - 7 3 
. | The-Commission has suggested for the appointment 
of.-a Jute Gommissioner, the establishment of-a Jute 
{Board and the setting up of a Development Council 
for. the iute industry. They together will assist the 
cultivators and mills to attain strength and stability 
in the industry. The Jute Commissioner and the Jute 
Board: can help. the grower in being informed easily 


About the fair price for*raw jute on the basis of the 


rates `of. jute. manufactures: .They will also assist the 
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= 
grower: ‘to keep’ a watch- over agencies through which: 
the raw jute is marketed. But in implementing these 
recommendations of the Commission, - there is possibility 
of duplication of the existing machinery. The existing 
Indian Central Jute Committee can -preform the . task 
which is being proposed to be assigned to the Jute 
Board and the Jute Commissioner. Only what is 


required is some expansion in the staff of the Central 


Jute Committee with experienced hands. The proposed 
Deveploment Council will also be redundant inasmuch: 
as the present Indian Jute Mills Association is ot body 
which is quite ‘capable of looking after the interest of 
the industry. The experience of development councils 
in some other industries has not been encouraging. 
enough to. set up another development ceuncil for me 
jute industry. : 


et 


On the matier of modernisation of the industry, 
the Commission observes, that it is overdue. The present 
size of the market that India holds can be retained only 
by accelerating the pace of modernisation and showing 
potential competitors that the Indian indusry is 


determined to spare no efforts to keep its ‘markets and 


will be taking all reasonable steps to increase efficiency 
and reduce costs. The Commission urges upon - the 
Government of India to pay immediate attention to the 
problems of modernisation of the jute industry and 
to take steps in that direction. 

On the subject of the marketing of jute,’ the 
Commission estimates that growers in villages dispose 
of nearly 75 per cent of their crop at their: doors to 
Farias. and Beparis, who constitute the first link in the 
chain of intermediaries supplying jute to the ‘up-country 
kutcha balers. Moreover, the average grower sells° only 
a small lot- at a time, because his stotk is small and he 
woes not desire to part: with his crop all at. a ‘time. 


Control Over Public Expenditure 


The persistence with which the Estimates Com- 


mittees, the Publie Accounts Committees and the 
Audit Officers assail Government departments for 
over-spending, unauthorised spending, and _ spending 


without proper accounts and proper’ enquiry, has 
again revealed the inadequacy of Parliamentary con- 
trol over public expenditure. Such allegations are 
now being made with increasing frequency and they. 
certainly undermine the Government’s reputation in 
discharging the task of national. book-keeping: They 
point out to the old problem of creating independent 
audit, which would ensure that the moneys spent are 
spent on purposes authorised by Parliament. , The 
ninth report of the Estimates .Committee deals with 
a subj ect on which the Chanda Report bas already 
made a substantial contribution. “Not all the points 
raised by. the Estimates Committee. are new, there 
are some repetitions of earlier findings by experts. who 
had more. intimate knowledge of the -subject of 
financial procedure. in the. Secretariat. ae 
Dealing first: with the controversial issue of. finan- 
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cial control, the Estimates Committee records . that 
a sort of suspicion has entered into the relationship 
between the Finance and administrative Ministries. 
To remove delays and to ensure work in: more 
harmonious conditions, the Committee makes two 
principal recommendations regarding the stages of 
preparation and the execution of a Ministry’s scheme. 
Š With regard to the first stage, the Committee sug- 
gests that before a scheme is embarked upon, it should 
be properly planned and steps should be taken to 
ensure that * the required funds would be forthcoming 
at the proper time. After the scheme has been ap- 
proved by the Finance Ministry, its detailed execu- 
tion should be the responsibility of the administra- 
tive Ministry conceyned, which should have the 
‘power to vary or alter details as long as the total 
expenditure is not exceeded. 


The Estimates Committee makes. the suggestjon 
that the responsibility for sanctioning expenditure 
within the budgeted demand should be that of the 
Secretary of the Ministry, on the advice of the 
_ Financial Adviser. In the event. of disagreement 
between the two, the question should be referred for 
decision to the Minister in consultation with the 
Minister of Finance. Several references are made to 
imperfect planning before. the submission of a scheme 
to the Finance Ministry, which is asked to maintain 
a complete record of instances where due to bad or 


no. planning the: funds sanctioned could not be 
utilized. 
The Indian Constitution gives emphasis “to the 


Parliamentary supremacy over. public expenditure. 
Specific references to it occur in Articles 114 and 266. 
The former prescribes that no money shall be with- 
‘ drawn from the Consolidated Fund of India, except 
under appropriations made by law in accordance 
with the provisions of the Article, and the latter 
reiteratés the ‘same principle in respect of . States, 
Beforé these constitutional provisiohs are fully 
implementéd, certain changes in the administrative 
machinery, which now performs the accounting and 
dudit services for the Union and State Governments, 
åre necessary. This machinery has become out- 
moded and has outlived its usefulness. 


Under the present fiscal system, there are some 
three hundred -treasuries in the country, one in, each 
habia. each. treasury having one or more sub-trea~- 
suries.. Receipts and disbursements take place in 
the treasuries for transactions ` connected with. both 
the Central and the State Governments. This prac- 
tice: differs from the practice in the. United Kingdom 
where all publie ` payments are made. thr ough the 
Bank of- England. = The reason for the- departure is 
that India. is geographically too vast to, permit the 
use of a single institution. The treasury: work is also 
performed by the Imperial; Bank of India. The 
Reserve Bank utilises the Imperial Bank as its agent 


‘bility for the 


for : purposes, of _treasury work in .places. where -it 
has no branches of its own. The primary responsi- 
control of expenditure rêsts on the 
various departmental ‘controlling authorities: This 
method, as the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
remarked last year in his note submitted to the Public 
Agcounts Committee, has “never worked satisfac- 
torily”; it “completely broke down” during. and giter 
the war. 


Two aspects of the present system deserve imme- 
diate action. Firstly, the accounts of the State 
Governments are maintained by the Comptroller and l 
Auditor-General. This practice is being followed undei 
the transitional provisions of the Constitution. Ulti-- i 
mately, the States should be asked to take over the 
entire responsibility for. the maintenance of accounts. 
Under the Union List (Item No. 76), it is only the 
audit of the accounts of the Union and of the States 
that i is a Union subject. In the second place, the same 
agency is responsible for the maintenance of the 
accounts as well as the audit. The compilation of 
accounts and their audit of most of the States have 
been entrusted to the same agency, the: Indian Audit 
Department. This practice was criticised by the 
Simon Commission as anomalous combination of 
duties, being a relic of the highly, centralised system 
of administration which obtained in: this country; 
before 1920. ‘The system has, however, survived to 
this day, and the ‘main argument ‘for not effecting a 
change in ‘the system is that it is .economical. 


In Britain, the control over public expenditure 
is exercised in three ways. Firstly, each Ministry bas 
got its own Accounting Officer who passes all bills 
payable by the Minister and issues “payable oyders” 
on the Paymaster-General.' It is the duty of Officer 
to see that the payable orders do not exceed the 
voted grant. Generally speaking, there is no direct 


link between the individual departments and the 
Bank of England through - which all payments are 
made, for between them- stands the . Paymaster- 


General. Secondly, there is the machinery of -¢ontrol 
provided by the Estimates ommittee and the 
Public Accounts Committee. The Estimates Com- 
mittee supervises the estimates, submitted.-by the 
different departments, before they are placed “im the 
House of Commons. Of course, the Treasury’ itself 
does this work first, and the Committee’s work “is 
more in the-nature of a revision. In‘the UK a con- 
vention has developed out of the sense of “economic 
chivalry” and: acéording to’ it, the Chairman of this 
Committee is a. member of the Opposition. The actual 
expenditure. is subject-.to the scrutiny of the Public 
Accounts ‘Committee. -Spending . authorities carefully 
try to avoid-the displeasure of “this Committee. 
Thirdly, there: is the all-important, officer, the Comp- 
troller and.: Auditor-General,’ whose: office was esta- 
blished as far back as 1866. He:examines and audits . 
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all public accounts before he submits his report to 


Parliament. 
. The Indian Gansiitutian has 
practices. of the British financial system, namely, the 


Estimates Committee, the Public Accounts Committee 
and the Comptroller and Auditor-General. But it- has- 
accounts: 


missed the . fundamental principle that 
should. be separated from audit. It is absurd to assign 
bgth these functions to the same agency. It may be 
ated here that the Conference of Commonwealth 
Auditor-General, held in Britain in October 1931, 
came: to the unanimous conclusion that an Auditor- 





N General should not make payments nor keep accounts, 


r 


~ with the 


` 


The existing arrangements are wholly’ inconsistent 
various responsibilities of the spending 
departments, namely, effective control over their 
responsibilities to Parliament to keep within the 
budget grants and appropriations. If a satisfactory 
system of Exchequer control is to be introduced in 
this country, there should be separate Accounts 
Officers to each of the Ministries and major spending 


- departments, as in the UK, with whom all payments 


will be centralised in respect of such Ministry or 
Department. A corollary to this will be that the 
States will have to take over the maintenance of the 
Accounts, which under the transitional provisions of 
the -Constitution, is at present the responsibility of 
the -Comptroller and Auditor-General. The present 
position of making’ the same agency responsible for 
the maintenance of Accounts and also the Audit of 
the Accounts compiled by itself is not only anomalous 
but highly improper and defective, 

‘It may be noted here‘ that in 1924, the Govern- 
nent of India separated, as an experimental measure, 


“accounts from audit in the UP, N-WFP, the Railways 


and certain departments of the Central Government. 
The separation of audit from accounts was effected 
earlier in the Defence Department. But in 1930-31, 
the experiment was abandoned as a measure of 
economy. Only in Defence and the Railways, the 
system of separate accounts continued. But small 
sums were saved through such economy measures. 
The UP Government hoped to save about Rs. 33 
lakhs by combining audit and accounts. The Secretary 
of State, however, regretted the abandonment of the 
experiment: The separation is now recommended on 
the ground that it is conducive to economy in public 
expenditure. 

The Estimates Committee has recommended the 
abolition of the present system 
nationalisation of the Imperial Bank ‘and separation 
of audit and accounts. The Committee suggests that 
the’ treasuries should be replaced by the banking 
organisation which is quick, efficient and reliable. 
Their payment functions should be taken over by the 


branches of the Imperial Bank or where a branch of 


the Imperial Bank does hot function by.a’ branch of 
some ‘other scheduled bank in consultation with the 


borrowed all the: 


of treasuries, early: 
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Reserve Bank. Where there is no: branch of the 
Imperial Bank or any scheduled bank in existence, 
the - treasury office itself: should be converted into a 
pay office of the Imperial Bank. The Committee urges 
that the Imperial Bank which is mostly concerned 
with the payments on behalf of the Central and State 
Governments should: be :nationalised. The Committee @ 
also emphasises the need for, taking urgent steps to + 
sec that the Comptroller and Auditor-General con- 
cerns himself with audit functions only and the 


‘accounting and payment functions should develve on 


the Ministry concerned. 

The Estimates Committee’s report on financial 
control: over projects by, the Finance Ministry is to 
be considered in the light of the ‘recommendations 
made by the Chanda’ Report. Mr. Deshmukh’s demand 
that all proposed expenditure of different. Ministries 
must go through thë scrutiny of the Finance Depart- 
ment is to be pitted against the danger of over- 
centralisation. Ip would be dangerous. if the Finance 
Department becomes the ultimate dispenser of all 
expenditure and ‘n-the name of ‘financial control the 
Finance Ministry may turn out to be. the “super- 
Cabinet.”, There is.also the risk of red-tapism, .if aH 
proposed projects stand in queue before the Fifance 
Ministry. Mr. Deshmukh’s claim that for expenditure 
from the Consoliddted Fund, only the Finance 
Ministry is responsible, is obviously untenable. The 
Indian Constitution provides: for. collective respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet to the Parliament and for 
nationa) expenditure, the Cabinet as a whole should 
be responsible. Decentralisation of expenditure as 
recommended by the Chanda Report is all the more 
desirable, provided, of course, proper safeguards are 
adopted: The balance between counterclaims of over- . 
centralisation and decentralisation is to be achieved 
through constant consultation and negotiation—not 
by superimposition by the Finance Ministry. There 
is no doubt danger of extravagance in-a decentralised 
expenditure—but it can be remedied to a great 
extent if the Cabinet as a whole examines the pro- 
posed expenditure ‘in respect of important projects 
and takes the decision. The Estimates Committee 
seems to be inclined towards Mr, Deshmukh’s claim 
of overcentralisation but it has not taken into consi- 


‘deration the dangers inherent in such a proposition. 


The siné gua non in the decentralization of the 
Financial control is, of course, in the creation: of an 
experienced and intrinsically efficient Permanent Staff, 
that cannot be swayed from the straight path of 
integrity at the sweet will of fickle-minded and 
irresponsible ministers, within in cadre of the minis- | 
terial departments. Nepotism and -favouritism stands 
in the way, as do party-politics and various: parochial 
and other obsessions of ministers elected-on popular 
vote. -As matters stand. today, perhaps, the: question 
of safeguards have to-be given ai eh over all one 
Sonaderstions, l D Bee 
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Loss in Central Tractor Organisation . 


The Estimates Committee of the« Lok Sabha in 


-itg seventh report presented to the House on the 12th 


May recommended a Governmental probe into the 


_Stotes purchase policy of the Central Tractor Organi- 


sation under the Food and Agricultural Ministry, 


" reports the UPI. ` 

The committee also criticised the Ministry’ for its 
failure to make any effort for determining the opera- 
tional «fficiency of the tractors purchased under 
{Indian conditions. Another costly mistake, pointed 
out by the committee, was the order for bulk pur- 
chase of 24 diesel trucks in 1949 costing 128,802 dollars 
without first. ascertatning the economics of diesel 
operated trucks. The diesel trucks were subsequently 
found to be uneconomical and were being discarded 
and replaced by petrol engines. There was consider- 
able loss on account of the loss of a great number 
of tractor hours for one reason or another, 


' The committee urged the Government to fix the 
responsibility for the losses arising out of the. “impru- 
dent policy in the matter of purchase of tractors, 
stores and surplus spare parts.” In three years from 
1950-51 to 1952-53, the total loss of the CTO had 
amounted to Rs. 8,832,707. But the exact extent of 
the losses would remain unknown until surplus stock 
of the value‘of about a crore of rupees. was sold out. 
If, on disposal, the stores failed to realise the book 
value then the losses would be greater still. 

To ensure more efficient and economic working 
of land reclamation, the committee suggested that 


the Government should put the CTO under a cor- 


poration, constituted with the representatives of 


State and Central Governments, and tun on com-— 


ae lines. 

. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai,’ Union Minister for 
fai aia Agriculture, defended. the purchase policy 
of the CTO in a statement before the Lok Sabha on 
May 21. The Minister stated that the urgency of the 
food situation in the country at the, time of the 
purchase of the tractors did ‘not: allow them time to 
test the efficiency of the tractors on Indian soil before 
their purchase. The type of trial suggested by the 
Estimates Committee would have required two or 
three years before any purchases could be made. He 
urged the House to consider the higher’ operational 
cost of some tractors against the cost of the addi- 
tional food produced by the 400,000 to 500,000 acres 
of land reclaimed and brought under cultivation 
within the two years “which would otherwise have 
been spent. in testing ‘the pence ec 


Crisis i an East Pakistan 


Things have moved with dramatic siddenness in 
East Pakistan. The events. have moved. fast as: the 
news given below indicate: 


— 


' Karachi, May 30.—The Pakistan Governor-General, 


. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed today dismisded* the “Fazlul 


Huq Ministry of East Bengal and imposed Governor’s 


- Rule on .the province. 


The Governor-General did not dissolve the provincial 
legislature, but suspended its functioning. 


, The Government. gave supreme power in the province 
to’ Gen. Iskander Mirza, Pakistan Defence Secretary, 
who was- sworn in as Governor tonight succeeding Mr 
Choudhury Khaliquzzaman, says P.T.I. 


Mr. Huq is under house arrest, according to private 
information received in Calcutta rom Dacea tonight. 
His house is being strongly guarded by the ee Pakistan 
Rifles (Special Armed Police). 

Governor-General has proclaimed emergency in’ East 
Bengal and directed Governor of Province to assume of 
his behalf all’ powers vested in or exercisable’ by 
Provincial Legislature. 

About 100 persons, including some Communists have 
been taken into custody under the Public Safety Act so 
far in the city of Dacca and its surroundings following 
proclamation of Governor’s Rule in East Pakistan this 
afternoon. 

Sheikh. Majibur Rahaman, one sof the members of 
the Hug Cabinet and General Secretary of the Awami 
Muslim League, ‘East Bengal till his appointment as a 
Minister a fortnight ago, was takeni into custody by the 
police from his official residence tonight,- according to 
a P.T J. message. l 

Troops were réported to be patrolling the main 
towns in East Bengal following the dismissal of the Hug 
Ministry, says Reuter, The Government gave supreme 
power in the, troubled 54,500 square mile territory” to" 
General Iskander Mirza, the new Governor. 


Mr. Hua, ‘dismissed Chief Minister, “might be ttied 
for treason,” according to indications available. here 
tonight with official sources. 

Mr. N. M. Khan, erstwhile Controller General of 
Prices. and Supply, Government of Pakistan, who also 
arrived here with the new Governor today, took over 
the Chief Secretaryship of East Bengal from Mr. 
5. M. S. Ishaque. ; i 
-The Gazette Extraordinary which was issued- by the 
Ministry of Interior, Government of Pakistan said that 
grave .emergency_ has arisen in East Pakistan’ theatening 
its security. 


“After the dismissal of the East Bengal. Cabinet, the 
Provincial Governor is. likely to appoint a few advisors 
to run the administration. 


There is something very queer in RAE ‘affairs 
if the following news be true: . 
New Delhi; May °30.—Reports reaching New Delhi 


uw ~ Fase. 


from ‘Karachi through’ highly informed political and. 


diplomatic sources, as also’ from foreign correspondents, 
suggested -strongly that the American Ambassador in 
Karachi, Mr. Heldriech, played an important part,’ indeed 
almost - ‘the decisive: one, in the dissolution. of the East 
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Bengal Ministry of the victorious ' United Front leader, 
Mr. Fazlul® Huq: 

‘+ --Reports said that till yesterday. Mr. Molamened Ale 
Pakistani Premier, was hesitant to take the ‘Urastic 
action, he took at Jast yesterday, for fear of repercussions 
im) East Pakistan. It was then suggested to him that 
a decision, had‘to be taken and if need be, the: Eastern, 
part of the: country would have to-be~ governed Vinra 
drastic manner, for which the Governor of East Bengal; 
would have to be replaced by a- strong’ man who could 
rule in a militaristic way. The choice fell on General 
Iskandar Mirza, the Defence Secretary. - = +, - 


apia 


Dacca Taken by Surprise 
_ ” News are scanty regarding the reactions at Dacca. 
We append below what has come through’. a 
“Dacca, May 30—Events moved with dramatic 
swiftness here today following the arrival of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq from Karachi. He was followed a little 
Jater in an Army plane by Maj-Gen. Iskandar Mirza, 
Defence Secretary of Pakistan, who- was “sworn -iun 
later in the evening as Governor of East Bengal at 
Government House, replacing Chaudhuri Khaliquz- 
zaman: The oath was administered by - Dir T. Eg, 
Chief Justice of Dacca. - 
. “The evening’s ceremony at Coreana House 


“was watched - by high civil and military oficials and 


La] 


some non-officials. ‘Conclusions’ of ‘ the “pr oceédings 
coincided with the broadcast by the Pakistani Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, explaining the action 
taken. It was listened: to` in hushed silence by the 
asgembly. 

“Mr. Huq met tonight In a conference at his resi- 
dence members of the former Cabinet. After the 
conference, an appeal was issued asking people to 
maintain peace and tranquillity.. l 

“About 125 arrests have been made by hs police 
ag a precautionary measure, including Shaikh Mujibur 
Rahman; former Co-operative Minister, and» Mr. 
Ghulam Qader Chowdhury. The situation is quiet. 


“PTT adds: Mr. Mujibur Rahman, former Minis- 
ter for Co-operatives in, the Fazlul, Hug Cabinet -com- 
menting on.the- promulgation - of Governor’s “rule, 
said: ‘The people of East Bengal will not tolerate 
this unconstitutional measure. We know that the 
Muslim League ruling clique has almost ruined Paki- 
stan. Now again it is trying to finish the solidarity 
of Pakistan. The East Bengal people are behind us, 
having given their verdict in the last election in our 
favour. The unrepresentative Central Government is 
applying Sec. 92A on representative Government. We 


_know that the East Bengal members of the Constitu- 


r 


ent Assembly, who have been discredited and -who 
have no night to. represent. East Bengal, are trying “td 
do this- sort ‘of ‘mischiel-making eS. with the 


Central ‘Government? . od 


“Mp, ‘Ataur Rahman Khan, farmer Civil. Supplieš 
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Minister ‘in the Huq Cabinet, in a statement to the 
Press said:. “Tpis is`a preposterous measure unheard 
of in the history of democracy. The ruling coterie has 
resorted to such a drastic measure only because- the 
other party is against its wish and is opposed to it. 
The clique which has been responsible for.such an’ 


‘unforeseen measure has done the greatest harm to the ® 


country and its integrity. I am sure the people who 
yoted us to power will never tolerate this.’ 

“An emergency meeting of the United Front 
Legislature . Party condemned the ‘arbitrary, un- 
democratic and unconstitutional action’ of: the 
Pakistani Government in imposing Governor's rule. 
Tt. assured the public that all legitimat® and‘ consti- 
tutional means would be taken ‘to vindicate - the 
democratic rights of the people, 
~ “The order under Section 144 Cr.P.C., ‘already in 
force in Dacca since the Adamjee Jute Mills riot, 
being enforced with greater vigour. ‘Military patroll- 
ing of the city has been intensified. ; 


Mr. Mohammed Ali’s Broadcast , 


Pakistan’s Prime Minister informed his. people 
about the course of action his government had decided 
upon thus: 

“Mr, Mohammed Ali told the nation over Radio 
Pakistan this evening that the Centre took over the 
administration of Hast Bengal ‘to save East pores 
and preserve the integrity of Pakistan’ $ 

“The Prime Minister in à 29-minute er 
immediately after the imposition of ‘Sec. 92A in. Hast 
Bengal said the administration of East Bengal, ‘had 


‘virtually broken down’ and the Fazlul Huq. Ministry: 


was not able to secure-the, lives and properties of. the 
people of the province. 

“Mr. Mohammed Ali, assured the. nation: ae in 
coming to this decision we have not been. influenced 
in the slightest degree by thé fact that the provincial 
Ministry was not a Muslim League ME but.a 
United Front Ministry.’ 

“He added, the 
dismiss the Muslim League Ministries of .Sind - and 
Punjab (P) when similar situation arose in the past. 

“Mr. Mohammed Ali said that in the light of 
information in the possession’.of the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment two factors stood out clearly, > ..~ 

“Firstly, disruptive . forces and eNemy<' agents 
were actively at work in East Bengal to undermine 
the integrity of Pakistan by setting Muslims against 


Muslims, class against class and the province sgainst 
the. Céntre. The second ‘factor -was that’ Mr. Fazlul : 
Huq and his colleagues were ‘not prepared ‘to. take: 


the action necessary to cope with this situation? 


“The Prime Minister said that nefarious activitiés: 


of subversive elements in East Bengal had resulted 


in. tragic events. He particularly - referred "to` the 
troublés “in the industrial centres* of”. Chittagong; 
Narayanganj and Khulna immediately after the 


> 
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Centre had not - head to. 


\e-. 
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 fasult of ‘the United Front victory came to be 


W; 


gradually announced. 

“He mentioned the ‘serious riot at the Chandra- 
kona Paper Mill where 13 persons were killed, the 
disturbance, between the jail staff and the public at 
Dacca, and finally the tragic riot at Adamjee Jute 
Mill, in which over 400 persons, including -innocent 
women and children, were killed. 

“The Prime Minister said that the modus 
operandi in all these disturbances was identical. He 
declaréd: ‘No Government could afford to ignore a 
situation pregnant with such disastrous possibilities 
for the wellbeing of the province and the future of 
Pakistan? , 

. “He disclosed that on May 17 „directives were 
issued to the Provincial Government requiring it to 
take certain actions to cope with tbe situation that 
had arisen. At the same time the Provincial Govern- 
ment was assured that the Centre would give it 
‘every assistance in the restoration and maintenance 
of order in the province,’ ; 


“Mr. Mohammed Ali said that the Provincial 
Government declined to take the action suggested by 
the Central Government. Mr. Fazlul Hug publicly 
repudiated the suggestion that Communists or other 
subversive elements had any hand in the disturbances. 
The United Front leaders made the ‘fantastic allega- 
tion’ that the Central Government and the Muslim 
League had instigated these riots to discredit the 
United Front. This, he said, was, of course, a deli- 
berate falsehood and a wicked attempt to mislead 
the people and make political capital out of a great 


- tragedy. 


“Mr. Mohammed Ali said, the order would remain 
in force for the minimum time necessary to restore 
law and order and public confidence and for parlia- 
mentary Government to function successfully. These 


orders did not affect the present provincial legislature - 


which would continue in Dacca. He said the assump- 
tion of administration under Sec. 92-A was designed 


„to create conditions in which the administration could 


be handed back again to the people’s representatives. 
He hoped that the Government of the province wou.. 
with the support and co-operation of the people of 
East Bengal be able to re-establish normal conditions 
in the province at an early date when a parliamentary. 
Government would be reinstated. 


“Mr. Hug’s recent statements viewed against the 
background of his Calcutta utterances, had convinced 


. him and his colleagues that they had to deal with a 


political leader who was fundamentally opposed to 
Pakistan. It was clear that neither he nor his Cabinet 
was fit to administer the province or could be trusted 
to restore peace and confidence ‘and work for the 
prosperity of 42 million people. The Centre had, 


therefore, no alternative but the dismissal of the Huq, 


Ministry, 
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“He warned the people against the internal 
enemies and danger of provincialism and appealed to 
the youth not to be misled by the enemies. He also 
told the members of the services to. do their duty ` 
in accordance with their conscience and in freedom 
from fear of victimization and restore social and 
administrative order. 

“Pakistan, the Prime Minister said, ‘was ‘today! 
strong enough to meet any external threat to its 
security and it was daily gaining in strength. 

“To our enemies it is an intolerable prospect. 
Hence they are bending all their efforts towards 
sowilg the seeds of suspicion, distrust and discord 
and creating provincial and sectional illwill amongst 
us because only by thus undermining our solidarity 
can they impair our growing strength and might. 

“Above all, they are dismayed by the solidarity’ 
of our people, by our ability to suffer in a common 
National cause. It is this solidarity that they have 
now made their chief target of attack and they under- 
mine it by inciting provincial and class hatred while’ 
posing as champions of provincial or class interest. 
We must be on our guard against the insidious acti- 
vities of such enemies.” 

“Concluding, he said that East Bengal might soon 
become once more a peaceful, progressive and pros» 
perous province’ enjoying the benefit of normal and 
really responsible representative Government devoted 
to the welfare of its people.” 


Strength of Russia and Satellites 


Mr. Arthur Henderson asked in the House of Cgm-. 
mons on May 10 for details of increases in the military , 
strength of the Soviet Union and its satellites. Mr. 
Anthony Nutting, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave the following written reply ; 

Naval forces. “Soviet Union: Manpower ‘has 
increased from 600,000 in 1951 to 750,000. The num- 
ber of. vessels has also grown, and there has been g 
marked increase in the number of submarines. . There 
are now about 350, compared with 300 in 1951 and 215 
at the end of the war. About half of the submarines 
are the large or medium ocean-going type. More of the 
large type are being built under the present construction 
programme. The Soviet Navy is also capable of a con- 
siderable air and naval mine-laying effort. 

“Satellites and East Germany; The naval forces of 
these countries are negligible. . 

Ground forces. “Soviet Union: Manpower has re` 
mained at about 3,200,000, and the number of divisions 
at about 175. But there haa been an increase in mecha- 
nizaion with modern equipment, and mobility and fire- 
power have steadily improved. The Soviet Army has 
now over 30,000 tanks, an increase of 20 per cent since- 
1951. The rifle divisions have been given motorized, 
equipment and additional artillery. 

“Satellites and East Germany: Manpower has. 
increased by some 140,000 since 1951 to about 1,210,000. 
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There are now about 80 divisions, almost double the 
number in 1947. 

Air forces. “Soviet Union: Manpower has re- 
mained at about 800,000 and the number of aircraft at 
19,000 to 20,000. But there has been a steady replace- 
ment of piston-engined fighters and light bombers with 
jets. Percentage of jet aircraft—Fighters : 1951, 20 per 
cent; 1954, nearly 100 per cent. Light bombers: 1951, nil; 
1954, well over 66% per cent. The number of TU-4 medium 
bombers in operational units has doubled since 1951. 

“Satellites and East Germany: Manpower has 
increased from 50,000 in 1951 to nearly 90,000. Total 
aircraft strength, which is about 2,000 , has almost 
doubled. About half the aircraft are jet fighters.” 


The Petrov Case 


The escape and bid for freedom by the Russian 
diplomat Petrov, in Australia and the dramatic rescue 
of his wife has drawn world interest. British press 
- reaction is put forward by the following extract: 

Writing under the heading “Learning from Petrov,” 
the Spectator (May 21) says: “Although the Petrov 
affair is not of the same order of importance as the 
Gouzenko affair, it throws no less interesting light on 
Moscow's determined methods. That the MVD should 
be charged with the collection of information comes as 
no surprise (all countries have secret agents who must 
work as best they can), but that it should also be con- 
cerned with-establishing a fifth column is another matter. 
That it has had small success in Australia is.no reason 
why other countries of the free world, Britain included, 
ghould not look the more sharply to their security. 

“An extraordinary aspect of the Petrov affair is the 
close control Moscow exerts over its ‘agents abroad. 
Whktn the Russians turn friendly, it is now usual to 
suspect this is the result of a directive. What is asto- 
nishing is that Moscow told Petrov which individuals 
(important or otherwise) to interview, which parties to 
attend, which friendships to cultivate and which to 
drop, and which possibly useful dupes to contact.” 

Stating that all this points to the existence of an. 
exceedingly large, if not altogether efficient, central 
organisation in Moscow,” the Spectator asks: “Is it this, 
rather than the man on the spot, which decides from 
files who are most open to ‘conversion, compromise and 
corruption’—the three motives most likely to lead a man 
into treason?” Jt adds: “If so, then it is small wonder 
the system should break down seriously on occasion. The 
case demonstrates also the ruthlessness with which 
Moscow handles its agents—the testimony of Petrov and 
his wife is eloquent of this. And here is another and 
greater source of weakness. When a Gouzenko or a 
Petrov realises it is possible to choose freedom, the 
blinkers vanish and he becomes a human being rather 
than a cog in an inhuman machine.” 


Nehru Wants A “Peace Area’ 


This extract from the Worldover Press for April 
16 gives the informed American's point of view on 
-Pandit Nehru’s attitude: 
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“Prime Minister Nehru of India reacted strongly 
against the U.S. arms deal with Pakistan, it has been 
said, for various reasons: his fear of increased military 
power for Pakistan, his alarm over Kashmir, his fear of 
involvement in a world war. These factors may have 
been in his mind, but the positive, rather than the nega- 
tive, phases of his 
publicity. The fact is that Nehru, before the arms 
arrangement, had worked out a project for a “peace area” 
in Asia, with parts of Africa added, to exert constructive 
world leadership and serve as an inspiring example. 
He saw this ‘destroyed’.” 


U.S.A. and Colonialism 

In view of the ambiguous reply of “the NATO 
powers, with the honourable exception of two, with 
regard ‘to the position of the Portguese possessions 
(Goa, Daman, Diu) in India, the following extract 
from: the Worldover Press for April 9, are of interest: 

“On two sides of the. World, the rising tide of 
nationalism is dashing against those little outposts of 
colonial days which now appear as vestigial survivals from 
a buccaneering past. At the recent.conference in Caracas, 
the United States was the only hold-out (for prudential 
reasons, looking to: Europe) against a resolution calling 


for a speedy end to European controls in Central and 


South America. In India, Prime Minister Nehru is 
getting set for stronger action to incoroporate the 
fringe ports long owned by France and Portugal. It 
would be poor judgment to dismiss these areas as 
unimportant because they are small. In some cases 
soon, in others later, they may produce real conflict. 


“Every now and then attacks are made on the 
Dutch for their retention of Surinam and the Dutch 
West Indies; on Britain for holding the Falkland 
Islands, off Argentina; and again on the British for their 
hold over British Honduras. This last territory is worth 
watching, for an election is soon coming up and there is 
a workers’ movement and a growing party with strong 
economic demands. Sensational reports, by no means 
well substantiated, seek to imply that the People’s 
United Party, which looks like a winner, is tinged with 
Communism and may even be partly financed from 
Guatemala. 


“No doubt can exist that Guatemala is interested, for 
it has long agitated for a “return” of British Honduras, 
which it claims. There are anti-British elements in 
the P.U.P., and pro-Guatemala spokesmen, too, but 
the alleged financing from Guatemala, at least on .any 
substantial scale, has not been proved. In any event, 
British Honduras is unlikely to go the way of British 
Guiana, not because colonialism has done much better 
there, but because even the new liberal constitution 
limits popular expression in politics. 
Council has three members officially chosen, with six 
elected by the Legislative Council. That last body 
consists of 15, with 3 nominated by the Governor, 3 
seated ex-officio, and 9 elected (be it noted) from 9 


The Executive 


‘thinking have received little or no 


‘Saud has been showing huffiness 
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‘To dominate the Legislative 
win 8 owt of all 9 elected 
these safeguards were not 


different constituencies. 
Councial, a party must 
representatives. As if 


. enough, however, Governor. Patrick Renison has just 
all public services, . 


been granted final authority over 


Commonwealth) relations, and finance. 


“Over in} India, Portugal has remained adamant 
about its little possessions, Goa, Daman and Diu. In 
area, the three combined are smaller than tiny Rhode 
Island, but there are important imports and. exports, and 
Goa has the best harbor India could hope to obtain. 
The Portuguese say that these possessions are provinces, 
as much a part of “metropolitan” Portugal as California 
is of the American Union. They have been in ownership 
since 1510, and they*say their claim is soundly based 
on the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1814. India says 
foreign territories on its coastal fringe are intolerable. 
New Delhi proposed peaceful negotiations with Lisbon’ in 
February, 1950, but Lisbon said No. In June, 1953. the 
indian, legation was withdrawn from the Portuguese 


capital. In Goa, especially, Portugal has been tough. 
. There is censorship of the press, a secret police, 
repression. ‘An eminent surgeon and leader of the 


pro-India Goans has recently been seizéd and deported 
to Portugal. 


_ “With the French, India has made more headway. 
One former French own: Chandernagore, was allowed to 
join India by referendum. Three tiny areas on the east, 
Pondicherry, Karikal and Yanam, and one on the west, 
Mahe, totalling only 203 square miles, are still disputed, 
There have been some stern measures by the French, 
yet most local mayors, the Pondicherry Assembly, and 
several ‘municipal councils have demanded that the 
territories be handed to India, without a referendum— 
conditions for a fair referendum not existing. The 
French say that legally there can be no transfer without 
a plebiscite. Nehru replies that it is clear already that 
the people want to go with India. He has, nevertheless, 
said he will not use violence, or even ‘dramatics’. R 


U.S. Plans for Asia 
The Worldover Press for April 16 contains the 
following news comment on the reactions in Saudi 
Arabia and Japan on the latest American plans: , 
“Peirat, Lebanon—Saudi Arabia looks with a cold eye 
on Ameriea’ s current efforts to draw Iraq into a Western 
defense bloc. And with a heavy AMerican investment 
in Saudi Arabian oil, the Saudi reaction is of more than 
academic interest. 
“Ever since the recent shift of America’s Middle 
Eastern ‘center of interest’? from Cairo to Baghdad, King 
towards U.S. policy. 
For years, Saudi Arabia and Egypt sided together in 
‘Arab-area affairs; for years, Saudi 
everything possible to undermine. the influence of the 
powerful Hashemite family, rulers of Iraq and Jordan. 
“Lately, Saudi interference in inter-Hashemite affairs 
has focused on Jordan. At a-°much-publicized “secret” 


Arabia has done 


el 


conclave in the desert last January, King Saud met 
young and impressionable King Hussein of Jordan for a 
series of talks that caused. widespread fear. Observers 
Saw this as an attempt by King Saud ‘to turn Hussein 
against his cousin, King Feisal of Iraq. Iraq is by far 
the larger and more important of the two Hashemite 
kingdoms. 

“A: stronger Iraq, a submissive Jordan, and a Syria 
more disposed to union with Iraq and Jordan following 
the downfall of Syria’s Shishekly, could add up to only 
one thing in King Saud’s mind: Hashemite influence in 
Middle Eastern affairs would greatly increase, and Saudi 
influence would correspondingly diminish. 

“Oil company officials are reported to be concerned 
about the effect of greater Iraq influence on King Sauds’s 
attitude toward American oil interess in his country. 
Part of the concern is caused by the presence of a grow- 
ing number of anti-American advisers gathered about 
him by the King after he ascended, the throne last year 
on the death of his father. Saudi Arabia is not likely 
to permit Iraq to take a leading position in an American- 
inspired defense agreement without strong opposition. 
It might exert direct presdire on Washingon, or threaten 
U.S. oil interests until they did so. Thus it begins te 
look as if the U.S. may-find trouble in . having its 
Middle East cake and eating it too. 

“Second thoughts about rearmament -have been 
sweeping through the minds of the Japanese people ever 
since the hydrogen bomb experiments conducted by the 
` United States in March. While the plight of Japanese 
fishermen has greatly impressed popular. opinion, reports 
a Worldever Press correspondent, more serious is a 
growing feeling that it seems to be Japan, ‘whether in 
war or peace, upon which atomic disaster always falls. 
A common remark is that instead of two bombs destroy- 
ing Hiroshima and Nagasaki, two or three bombs might 
now wipe out the whole country. 

“Since the rearmament drive was sparked by the’ 
Yoshida government, with the aid of the Progressives, the 
scandals now rocking the regime hold considerable signi- 
ficance for the future, and are important for Western 
observers to understand in some detail. Both govern- 
ment officials and members of the Diet have been involved 
in unprecedented graft and corruption. 

“Yasuhiro Nakasone of the Progressive Party started 
the wave of public disgust when he named. two cabinet 
officers who had received bribes from shipping firms. 
Prime Minister Yoshida was so incensed at the damage 
to the regime’s prestige that he urged disciplinary action 
—against the accuser! When Haruki Satake, right-wing 
Socialist, read the so-called “satake Memo,” listing Diet 
members, officials and executives who had attended ‘ques- 
tionably financed géisha parties, a probe by the Diet 
was turned over to the prosecutor’s office. Arrests of ship 
company executives and others followed.” 


Japan and Mutual Defence Pact 


The world knows of two versions regarding the 
attitude of the Japanese towards the Mutual Defence 
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Assistance Pact signed between Japan and the United 
States at the beginning of March. 

Now that a similar Pact has been signed between 
Pakistan and the*United States, it should be interest- 
ing to our readers to get some information from basic 
sources. We append below extracts from the com- 
mentary given by the Tokyo Mainichi, dated March 
15, which ¢ertainly shows the apprehensions and the 
despair of the people, at Japan being drawn into the 
vortex willy-nilly : 

“Japan has finally committed to stand and, fall on: 
the side of the anti-Communist military orbit championed. 
by the United States with the signing of a Mutual 
Defense Assistance Pact: on March 8. 

‘Foreign’ Minister Katszo Okazaki and U.S. 
‘Ambassador - John Allison, representing the respective 
governments, signed the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement and three other related agreements under the 
U.S. Mutual Security Act in Tokyo, thus ending eight- 
month-long negotiations both in Tokyo and Washington. 

Three other accompanying agreemetits are: 

1. An agreement to sell Japan $50-million worth 
of U.S. ‘surplus agricultural commodities and grant 

Japan $10-miliion worth of ‘yen’. 
' 2. -An agreement for Japan to use that ‘yen’ to help 
promote -Japan’s embryo defense industry. 

3. An agreement guaranteeing U.S. investment in 
Japan. 

At the same time, both the Foreign Minister na 
the U.S. ‘Ambassador signed Japan-U.S. arrangements 
for the return of equipment under the MDA (Mutual 
Defense Assistance) Agreement. 

„With the current action, Japan ge become the 
69th country to sign a so-called MSA agreement with the 
United States throughout the world and the 16th in the 
Asian and Pacific region. 

In his address at the time of signing, the Foreign 
Minister declared that Japan’s participation in the 
system of mutual security advances antoher step in 
strengthening ‘our co-operation’ with the free nations.” 

“On the so-called U.S. surplus wheat agreement, 
Okazaki explained that the purchase of the U.S. surplus 
commodities is aimed at disposing of U.S. surplus 
products and at the same time strengthening Japan’s 
national economy. 

He said :the benefits derived from this arrangement 
are completely reciprocal. 

Then Okazaki clarified that no new military 
obligations or any other obligations such as requiring 
dispatch of Japan’s National Safety Forces overseas 
arise. 


The military obligations which Japan accepts under 


the Agreement are fully met by Japan’s fulfilment of 
the obligations already undertaken under the Japan-U.5S. 
Security Pact, he added.” 

“It is my firm belief that the results which have 
been achieved are truly assource of satisfaction to our 
respective Government and people,” Okazaki concluded. 
_,. AS, compared with the Foreign Mimister’s address, 
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Ambassador Allison’s. tone of speech, especially with 
regard to Japan's economic benefit, has been somewhat. 
low. p A , 
He said, “The Investment Guarantee Agreement will 


.not solve Japan’s economic problems but it will help in 


a modest way to encourage American capital to Japan.”’ 

Allison then emphasized that there is still in some . 
quarters “misunderstanding and -a reluctance to accept 
the plain facts. of the case.” 


The Ambastador declared in his Pere “You: will 
look in vain for any requirement in the MDA Agreement 
that Japan send its young men abroad.” 

“You will also: look in vain for any requirement that- 
Japan take any action to which its government does 
not of its. own free will agree,” Allison further pointed~ 
out. . 


The Ambassader then declared that there is another 
prevalent misconception that by signing this agreement. 


Japan subordinates economic rehabilitation of its people 


to a purely military effort. 

Then Allison quoted U.S. President Eisenhower’ 8 
message on May 5, 1953, in which the President said 
“military. strength is effective, only if it rests on a solid 
economic base”. 

“The criticism on the issue is a ‘twice-told’ tale. 
There was, in fact, nothing new in the opinions, 
indicating how thoroughly this issue was discussed in’ 
the past and how sharply their views, both pros and 
cons, were divided. 

But, this miuch is certain that Japan was assured 
of U.S. aid reportedly totalling some $130-million in 
exchange for her commitment to take side with the 
U.S. in its effort to stem the ‘threat of cominunism’. 

Japan is committed to riaintain an army, a havy 
and an air force and develop an arms.industry aš an‘ 
outpost of American arsenal in the Far East. 

No one is quite certain at this stage whether J apan’ 8 
participation in‘the U.S. global defense orbit is niot a 
costly deal for postwar Japan. i 

The current agreement failed to steer clear of the 
nation’s apprehension such as violation of Japan’s war- 
renouncing Constitution and dispatch of Japan’s young 
army in spite of the explanations given by the eee 
Minister and the U.S. Ambassador.” 


“If the statements of both the Foreign Minister and . 
the Ambassador were interpreted in opposite view, one 
hag to look also ‘in vain’ for’an article prohibiting the 
dispatch of the troops overseas in the MDA Agreement. 

An article that. under no circumstances will-Japan’s 
defense forces be sent overseas should have been. 
included in the agreement, if the Ambassador was so 
eager as ‘to particularly point out the prevailing 
‘misconception’. 

The two representatives of the signatory countries 
could have promised non-dispatch of Japanese troops 
overseas in their speeches, but have failed to write an 
article to that effect in the agreement. 

‘That there is no concrete assertion on ‘non-dispatch 
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of troops, in fact, has failed. to convince the nation 
cee commission is, aul out.’ 


“The. Die 18 Cast”. be + Be et 
The same issue of the Mainichi contains 
editorial, with the caption “The Die is Cast,” . chat 
dfurther clarifies the commentary: 
“If the San Francisco -atrangements were 


foundation, of a system to “deter communism’, tne 


MSA agreements concluded recently. between the United. 


States of America and Japan .are to be construed as a 
major, if not-the ultimate .corollary. 

The commitment of Japan, drafted. and. duced by 
America, now,binds her to stay for. better or for worse 
with the West in its Intense struggle against. the East. 
While armed conflicts have. now been confined to French 
Indo-China and the tension between the two hostile 
camps seems, if outwardly, to have been relaxed since 
Korea, the determination of the United States to be 
militarily stronger in any and. every point on the globe 
against Russia appears to be still strengthened. 

Whatever the factors behind such resolve and 
whether or not such an intent is justifiable, Japan now 
is totally incapable of making her own decision on her 
own . judgment especially in the arena of international 
politics, Passive resistance, not positive opposition, is 
the only permitted expression of her mind, Be it a 
voluntary and willing approach or a reluctant submission 
to power, the new military arrangement Japan has 
entered into with America is a product basically liable 
to provoke, not mitigate, hostile feelings of other 
countries. l 
: ‘So Jong. as the overall policy of the United States 
is to ‘maintain an armed peace which’ she believés is the 
only ‘realistic’ solution, it is doubtful if the atmosphere 
thus created in this part of the world can relax the 
tension. On the contrary, the situation definitely 
indicates that the tension has been notably increased 
since the pacts signing. 

Overseas assignment of Japanese’ troops has become 
a matter of probability—a probability which the 
communist area is etxtremely afraid of. If, for instance, 
Japanese troops are committed ‘to Indo-China for 
‘checking aggression’ that ‘endangers the security of 
Japan,’ so much strength would -have to be also 
committed by the hostile camp. If,- thus, the lid can 
now be lifted, the other camp would find it justified 
to make. necessary arrangement with precisely the same 
reason with which Japan has been compelled to rearm. 

If, again, the war-renouncing Constitution is to be 
amended in favor of allowing Japan ‘to possess a war 
‘potential, the whole philosophy running through the 
law, symbolized in the preamble, will also have to be 
rewritten. This alone would be enough to increase the 
anxiety of not only the Japanese people but the people 
in other parts of the world. 

The basic concept built on fear and distrust, be it 
justifiable or not under specific circumstances, would 
bring. the hostile. atmosphere nearer ‘to explosion. _Japan, 


that. 
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through the current dimn unmistakably has 
thrown herself into a mill where this concept is sharply 
being ground, 

Whatever consequences May entail, Japan has to 
face the music. If the current thinking proves favora- 
able, Japan will have a free ride. If not, she will have 
to bear the impact ‘detrimental to the nation. Whichever 
is ‘the consequence, Japan has to accept the destiny 
directed not by herself but by others. The die was cast.” 


‘s * 


Anti-Ahmadyia Riots in Pakistan 


There were fierce riots in West Pakistan in 1953, 

in which the Ahmadiya sect of Muslims were the 
victims. The attackers were also Muslims of other 
sects. It was somewhat after the style of the mediaeval 
anti-Huguonot massacres in France. 
_ Murder, loot, arson, rape and abduction, involv- 
ing ‘tens of thousands, took place over wide areas, 
mainly in Pakistani Punjab and, at last Martial Law 
had to be proclaimed and the areas handed over to 
the military. The distress following the carnage and 
destruction was so great. 

A special court of enquiry with two High Court 
Judges of Pakistan at its head was formed to enquire 
into the movement. The report has come out and we 
append an extract from the Star of Lahore, dated 
April 25: £ 
, “Members of the Muslim League took active 
part in the collection of funds and the enrolment of 
volunteers and some of them became dictators or 
members ‘of the direct action committee in districts 
and when the disturbances started they jumped whole 
heartedly in the movement, ” says the section of the 
report of the Special Court of enquiry into the anti- 
Ahmadyia movement of 1953. 

_ “These gentlemen took part in processions, lead- 
ing violent mobs, violating orders promulgated under 
Section 144 and collecting funds with a view to 
financing the movement. Among the persons in this 
list are presidents, senior vice-presidents, vice- 
presidents, _ secretaries, treasurers and other office- 
bearers of the various Muslim League organisations 
in the Province. Fi our of them were Councillors of the 
Provincial Muslim League, five were members of the 
Muslim National Guards, two were Advocates, and 
one the editor of an Urdu daily. Fifty-four of them 
were arrested under Section 3(3) and six under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, eleven under 
Section 183 of the Pakistan Penal Code, six under 
Martial Law Regulations, two in cases: of loot, arson 
and murder, and one under Sections 124-A and 153-A 
of the Pakistan Penal Code. Two of them absconded 
while one was let off with a warning. One, who was 
a lamberdar, was dismissed from his office while the 
licence of another for bora of a revolver was 
suspended. _ 

a The Provincigl. ‘otganisation, “looked at all ‘these 
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activities with perfect equanimity and no evidence is 
to be found anywhere in the bulky record before us 
of that organisation’s disapproval of such activities. 
In fact, there are suggestions made from several 
quarters that the movement had ‘the Provincial 
organisation’s support and encouragement. 

“The part which has proved to have been ‘taken 
by the Muslim Leaguers, both before and after the 
commencement of the disturbances, is not at all sur- 
prising. In fact, such activities on the part of the 
members of the Muslim League were a natural con- 
sequence of the Muslim League resolution and the 
speeches made by the President of the Provincial 
Muslim League. 


“We believe that our common man is essentially 
sound and that, though he is, as other people in the 


world are, religiously disposed, perhaps, more than 


anyone else in the. world, he is capable of under- 
standing things in their true perspective, if those 


things are properly placed before him. Honest and- 


patriotic citizen of a new State as he is, he would 
have listened to our leaders if any effort had been 
made to explain to him the dangerous possibilities 
that underlay the current of popular feeling which 
had been aroused by a few politically frustrated men 
to wash their past sits, 

“The man in the street could have understood, if 
properly told, that a political party, who were 
attempting to come into the field as a rival of the 
Muslim League, were using religion merely as a lever 
to raise themselves in the popular estimation and 
that they were making a fool of him. 

«Throughout the period not one popular leader 
dared appeal to the common sense of the citizen. 
Even when the conflagration was in its fury, not one 
of them condescended to talk to the people and to 
explain them that they were being misled to a 
course, the only immediate result of which could be 
to shatter the country to pieces. 

“The President of the Provincial Muslim League 
says that if it had depended on his will, he would 
have done his best to see that the demands were not 
raised because they were not fundamental in them- 
selves nor immediately necessary and it was inoppor- 
tune to raise matters of domestic controversy till 
Pakistan was secure. But there is no evidence before 
us of any serious effort having been made to place 


this view before the public prior to the resolution’ 


of 27th July: nor is there any proof of any effort 
having been made to discourage or dissuade the 
Muslim League branches from giving prominence to 
this issue. 

“On the contrary, the Provincial Muslim League 
itself called its annual meeting at an inopportune 
time and the President himself drew up the resolu- 
tion that was adopted by the Councillors. 

“Faith is a matter for the individual and however, 
false, dishonest or ridiculous it may appear to be to 
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another, it may still be held sincerely and honestly 
by the person who professess it, and we have not 
the slightest reason to doubt that the Ahmadis hold 
the founder of their community and its subsequent 
leaders including thé present head in deep reverence. 
Any attack on these personalities must, therefore, 
have deeply wounded the religious susceptibilities of Š 
the Ahmadis. There can also be no doubt that the 
extent of propaganda, involving abuse ‘and ridicule, 
that was being carried on, on such a large scale 
throughout the Province, must have caused the 
Ahmadis to be looked upon with despise and ‘hatred. 
Therefore omission to take action against those who 
were responsible for poisoning the public feeling 


‘against a small community can Only be attributed to 


a desire to avoid the taking of some step which might 


excite public dissatisfaction, however deep and 
grievous the injury to that community may have 
been. 


“And all this was due to the Muslim League and its 
leader’s desire to remain popular with the masses and 
not to do anything which by its repercussions on the 
electorate might throw the League out of office. 

“The same desire prompted Mr. Daulatana to 
issue his statement of 6th March, 1953. That 
this statement was dishonest in the sense that 
it was no more than a political move taken in, 
desperation to avert the imposition of Martial Law ig 
admitted before us, The same is the conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact that subsequently this statement 
was withdrawn on 10th March by Mr. Daulatana hime 
self. Why was this statement then issued at all, and 
at a time when Daultana knew that the decision to. 
impose Martial Law had either been actually taken 
or was about to be taken? The only answer can bė that. 
it was the desire to remain popular with the masses 
that dictated this step. Mr. Daultana did mot give a 
moment’s thought to the implications of this statement 
and the extreme embarrassment that it was bound to 
cause, and did cause, to the Central Government. To 
whatever straits the Central Government might be 
put through Mr. Daulatana, he himself should do 
something which might make him popular.” 


Bengali as State Language | 

After about seven years of heated controversy, 
which was at times accompanied with bloodshed, . 
Bengali came. to be recognised as one of the State. 
languages of Pakistan by a decision of the country’s 
Constituent Assembly on May 7. The decision itself 
was taken in a tense atmosphere. 

According to the Hindu’s Karachi correspondent, 
the formula passed by the Constituent Assembly pro- 
vided (1) that the official language of the State would 
be Urdu and Bengali and such other languages as 
might be declared by the Head of the State on the 
recommendation of Provincial Legislatures; (2) Mem- 
bers of Parliament would have the right to speak in 
Bengali, Urdu and English, (3) English would 
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continue to be used for 
the State for a period of twenty years from the 
commencement of the Constitution; (4) the ex- 
amination of the Central Services in all provincial 
languages should be placed on an equal footirng; 
(5) provision should be made for the teaching of 
Bengali, Urdu and Arabic in the secondary schools 
fto enable the students to take either one or two of 
them in addition to the language used as the medium 
of instruction; (6) the State should adopt all 
measures for the development of the common national 
language; (7) a commission should be appointed ten 
years after the inauguration of the Constitution to 
make recommendations for the replacement of 
English; and* (8) noéwithstanding anything in the 
preceding articles, the Federal Legislature might, by 
Jaw, provide for the retention of English as the 
official language for specific purposes even after the 
expiry of twenty years. 

This decision was openly opposed by the sup- 
porters of Urdu. Though protracted negotiations had 
preceded its adoption, the dissentrents headed by the 
Punjab League stalwarts could not be brought round 
accepting the Bengali language, and important mem- 
bers of the Muslim League Party, including the 
Finance Minister Chaudhury Mohammed Ali, Sir 
Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister, Mr. Gurmani, 
Minister of Interior, and Sir Firoz Khan Noon, stayed 
away from the Assembly’s session when the decision 
was taken. 

” Earlier on April 22, three days after the Muslim 
League Party in the Pakistan Constituent- Assembly 


had decided upon the adoption of Bengali as one of’ 


the State languages, a five thousand strong demons- 
-tration led by Dr. Abdul Huq (Baba-e-Urdu) paraded 
before the Parliament House demanding that only 
Urdu should be recognised as the State language of 
Pakistan; when the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, came out to address them the demonstrators 
shouted him out of the scene. 

According to Press reports, from’ early morning 
on that date demonstrators forced shopkeepers to 
shut down their shops. students tore up question 
papers and came out of their examinatior halls. In 
many centres, question papers were not distributed 
at all. The pro-Urdu newspapers of Karachi came out 
with black borders as a mark of protest against the 
adoption of Bengali. And the Constituent Assembly 
had to postpone consideration of the language issue 
which was scheduled to take place on that date. 

The Karachi correspondent of the weekly 
Star describes the demonstration in the following 
words in its issue dated May 3: 

“The Urdu lovers of Karachi took out a pro- 
cession on Thursday to stop the linguistic disrup- 
tion of Pakistan... 

“The angry people gave an ovation to Baba-e- 
Urdu, Dr. Maulvi Abdul Haque, which should be 
coveted by any ‘popular’ leader of the country.” 


| 
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The correspondent, however, regrets the unruly 
conduct of the demonstrators. 

Giving the background of the contréversy, the 
correspondent writes that it arose over the contra- 
dictory reports appearing in the press about the 
Muslim League Parliamentary Party’s decision on 
Bengali. According to him, “While Mr. Ghayasuddin 
Pathan, chief whip of the party, claimed, that the 
issue had been decided and the principle of having 
the two languages as the State languages -had been 
conceded, other members insisted that this was not 
the position. The situation in, the absence of aly 
authoritative contradiction, was bound to add to the 


confusion.” 
Meanwhile the League stalwarts of the Punjab 
had been continuing with their factional fights. 


According to the Stars correspondent, the Karachi 
Times had reported an alleged “secret pact” between 
six Punjab members, led by Mr. Daulatana and some 
Bengali members on supporting the Bengali language, 
unfettered provincial autonomy, representation in 
services ald appropriations of foreign exchanges by’ 
Eastern Pakistan in exchange for their support for 
the ousting of two Punjab ministers in the Central 
Government, Sir Zafrullah Khan and Mian Munshi 
Ahmed Gurmani, 

Mr Daulatana had promptly denied the charge 
on the following day. He, however, had admitted for 
the first time that his group had been working for the 
no-confidence motion against the two Punjab minis- 
ters in the Central Cabinet. The Punjab Premier, 
Malik Feroz Khan Noon, also had charged Daulatana- 
about the alleged secret pact. 

Narayangan) Mill Riots | 

Pakistan was rocked by the ghastly tragedy of 
the riots in the Adamjee Jute Mill area, near 
NarayaDganj, in which more than 500 people had lost 
their lives. The immediate cause of the clash, accord- 
ing to a Press Note issued by the East Pakistan 
Government on May 15, was the death of a worker of 
the Jute Mill following a quarrel between two 
neighbours belonging to the different sections. As a 
result of that, two rival sections of workers had 
clashed on that morning of May 15 resulting in 
heavy loss of lives. The situation took such a serious 
turn that the Army had to be called into action to 
maintain law and order. 

The Stateman’s staff correspondent in Dacca 
writes that the riot “was described as the worst in 
the history of Pakistan’s labour troubles, and the 
casualties far outnumbered those involved in the last 
incident at the ‘Chandrakona Paper Mills in Chitta- 
gong district.” The rioters had used firearms, swords, 
spears, lathis and stones. About 700 bashas had been 
burnt down. ; aa Pi 

The Pakistan Cabinet held a special meeting on 
May 16 to consider the situation arising out of the 
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. report on, the - happenings. 
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mill riots and sent two ministers to East Pakistan, to 
The ` ' Ministers—Sardar 
Amir Azzam _Khan, Minister of” “Defence, arid Die, A. 
M. Malik, Minister of Labour—wére accompanied’ by 
Mr. S. A. Afzal, Political Secretary to ‘the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mohammed Aly o g 


The East Bengal Cabinet decided, t dn a ae 
meeting on May 20, to appoint a, three-man . com- 
mission comprising a judge of the Dacca High ‘Court, 
an official of the rank of District Judge and-a non- 
official to investigate the tauses of the riots. Up till 


_ the 2ist May, 116 persons had been arrestéd includ- 


ing two managers of the Adamjee Jute Mills. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
said in a statement to the Press on May 17, that the 
“Communists and other anti-Pakistani elements” 
were to blame for the riots. He thought that a cons- 
piracy was there to impede the industrial progress of 
East Bengal and expressed the Government's. -deter- 
mination to crush “this foul conspiracy.” Seyeral 
people described as Communists were arrested, and 
public meetings were banned in Karachi. és 

The Karachi. papers carried glib stories to the 
effect that Communists and Hindus from West Bengal 
had been responsible for the riots. The Karachi 
Provincial Muslim League even went so far as to 
demand the imposition of Section 92-A (Governors 
rule) in East Bengal. 


The East Pakistan Premier, Mr. ' Fazlul Haque 
severely criticized Mr. Mohammed Ali’s statement 
that the Communists were responsible for the riots. 
He wondered how Mr. Ali could jump to such 4 
cofclusion sitting in Karachi, 1400 miles from 


Narayanganj. In the course of a statement issued ‘in, 


Karachi on his arrival there, Mr. Haque sharply 
criticized what he described as the “reckless and- un- 


scrupulous manner” in which Karachi newspapers had 


“deliberately perverted facts relating: to incidents in 
East Pakistan.” 


Mr. Huq said that one of his colleagues: in the 
East Bengal Cabinet had proceeded to the-scene of 
the disturbances immediately upon the receipt of 
information of the trouble’ He denied that the 
Minister had been on the spot of the occurrence oí 


_ the riots as alleged by the Secretary’ of East-Patistut 


Muslim League Party. Actually, the Minister had 
been about a couple of miles away, and did no; know 
of the occurrence till it had been over. It wos Not 
also correct that the Inspector-General of Polita ‘and 
the District Magistrate had been there. One had- been 
ill and the other had been absent on duty. a 


“It is a malicious lie to say that my “speeches g 


(recently) in Calcutta have had any outbreak or -it 


developments. It was a case of Bengali Muslims” and 
non-Bengali Muslims killing one another ‘with the 
utmost fury and brutality. ‘There might havé- becn 


instigations before but: that was also’ due ‘fo “some 
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cireumstänces which have ‘not yet beet disclosed," 
he went’on to -say. 
=° Mr. Huq suggested that 


the’ Pakistan Prime 


.Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, should:himself go to 


Fast Pakistan and find out the- facts personally, 


Indid-China’ “Agreement on Tibet =` x 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru -deseribéd ‘ the. 
signing of the Sino-Indian agreement on, Tibet‘ as a 
very important event in the history of the country’s 
foreign relations. In: reply to the criticisms of the 
agreement by Acharya Kripalani and others, Pandit. 
Nehru said that nothing the Government of India 
had done in the last six years Was more proper than 
coming to an agreement: with China in regard to 
Tibet. The agreement was not- only good for India 
but for the whole of the world, he said. l 

“The major thing about this agreement,” Pandit 
Nehru said, “is its preamble which explains the 
principles and considerations- governing mutual rela- 
tions between the'countries and the approach of these 
countries to each other. They are: (1) Mutual res- 
pect'' for each other’s territorial ‘integrity and 
sovereignty; (2) mutual non-aggression;- (3)- mutual 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 
(4) equality and mutual benefit; and’ (5) PONRI 
co-existence.”- 

Emphasising the importance of Ke principles,’ 
the Prime Minister said: “I imagine if these prin- 
ciples are adopted ‘by: the- various: countries in their 
relations with each other, a great deal of trouble of’ 


-the present-day world would probably disappear.” He 


also referred to the great importance for China and 
India to live in mutual peace and understanding. | 
The agreement’ ensured to a large extent peace in 
certain area of Asia. He wished- that that area. of 
peace could. be spread to the rest of “Asia and indacd: 
to the rest of the world. . 

He said that so far as the terms of the agreement’ 
were concerned, they were a recognition of the exist- 
ing situation. “No one hdd ever questioned China’s! 
sovereignty over Tibet during the past one hundtca 
years: India did nothing new by that agreement but 
had merely repeated what. she had said previously 
and what had inevitably followed in the circumstances, 
both historical and practical. l 

The Agreement signed in Peking on April 29 and’ 
to run for ‘eight years spoke of the'desire of the two 
Governments to promote trade and cultural inter- 
course between Tibet region of China and India and | 
to’ facilitaté pilgrimage and travel by the people of 
the two countries. Article I provided that the Govern- 
ment. of China might establish trade agencies at 
New Delhi, Calcutta, and Kalimpong and the Gov- 
ernment of India at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok, 
The trade agencies of both countries -would be 
accorded’ equal status. and treatment. Article ‘II 
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marily and specifically 
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Specified certain places in the two countries .where 
‘traders from the other country, known to be custo- 
engaged in trade between 


India and the Tibet region of China, could trade. 


h, 


return all other lands 


k 


Article III related to the regulation of pilgrimages 
by religious believers of the two countries. Article IV 
specified the routes by which traders and pilgrims 
could travel. Article V provided for the regulution 
of travel between the two countries. 

In the»Notes exchanged ‘between the delegations 
of the two countries, it was provided that the trans- 
fer of the twelve rest-houses and the postal, telegraph, 
and public telephone services in Tibet together wiva 
their equipneent, whjch was owned by the 
ment of India, would be made over to the Govern- 
ment of China at a reasonable price. But the Govern- 
ment of India forewent the claim for compensation 
as a gesture of friendship. 

The Government of India also undertook tc 
withdraw completely within six mouths from the date 
of exchange of the notes (April 29, 1954) the military 
escorts stationed at Yatung and Gyantse in ihe} 
region of China for which facilities and assistance 
would be provided by the Government of China. 

The Government of India would retain all 
buildings within the compound walls of their trade 
agencies at Yatung and Gyantse in Tibet, and would 
continue to lease the land within their agency com- 
pound walls from the ‘Chinese side. They weuld 
occupied by them to the 
Government of China, subject to certain conditions 
Similarly, the Government of China would also be 
able to lease land at Kalimpong and Calcutta for 
their trade agencies to construct buildings thereon. 

Trade agents of both countries would, in accord- 
ance with the laws and regulations of the local 
governments, have access to their nationals involved 
in civil or criminal cases. 

Disputes between traders of the two countries 
over debts and claims would be settled in accordance 
with local laws and regulations. 

Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premier and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a letter of congra- 
tulation to the Indian Prime Minister, stated that 
the agreement had re-established the age-old relations 
between the two countries in Tibet region of China 


on a new basis. The signing of this agreement, conti- - 


nued Mr. Chou, not only would strengthen further 
the friendship between the peoples of China and 


India, but also fully demonstrated the fact that a 


‘reasonable settlement could be 


achieved for any 
international question so long as the nations abided 
by the principles mentioned in the preamble of the 
agreement, and adopted the way of negotiations. 


India and Japanese Prisoners 
India has protested to the Governments of the USA, 
UK, France, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 


2 
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the Netherlands against her exclusion frgm the right 
to exercise clemency in respect of Japanese war 
criminals sentenced by the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East. i 

The United States Government had ‘maintained 
-that the right to grant such clemency only belonged 
to the Governments which had signed and ratified 
the San Francisco Treaty with Japan. The other six 
Governments mentioned above had also “acceded to 
that view as well as to the stand taken by the US 
Government that Pakistan, which had signed and 
ratified the San Francisco Treaty, should now be 
deemed the successor State to India having the right 
to grant clemency, 

Altogether eleven countries had been represented 
on the Tribunal. In addition te the aforementioned 
seven countries, India, China, USSR and the Philip- 
pines had also been members of the Tribunal. As 
India, China and the USSR had not signed the San 
Francisco Treaty and the Philippines had not yet 
ratified it, according to US interpretations they were 
not entitled to exercise the right of clemency. 

In an identical note to the seven Governments, 

India had clearly rejected such an interpretation. The 
note says: “India’s right to participate in the 
clemency proceedings was inherent in her membership 
of the International Military Tribunal. The Supreme 
Commander, Alhed Powers, enjoyed the power to 
grant clemency, etc. As an agent of the countries 
which were represented on the’ Military ‘Tribunal, 
with the cessation of his office, this power automati- 
cally reverted to the member Governments whic? 
actually imposed the sentences on the Japanese war 
criminals. The San Francisco’ Treaty, which was con- 
cluded later by third parties, cannot take away this 
right.” 
. The substitution of Pakistan for India in the 
clemency proceedings on the ground that Pakistan 
was a signatory to the San Francisco Treaty, the note 
says, was completely untenable in that it was an 
Indian, Dr. R. B. Pa) and not a Pakistani, who had 
pronounced judgment on November 4, 1948, fifteen 
months after the creation of the two States of India 
and Pakistan. 

‘Moreover, Pakistan in no sense could be regarded 
as the successor-State to India because, as Prime 
Minister Nehru had pointed out in the Lok Sabha 
on May 13, it had clearly. been laid down at the time 
of partition that “all international commitments and 


membership of international organisations previous to 


partition devolved solely on India.” The United 
Nations, to which all the aforesaid seven countries 
were signatories, had also accepted India as the 
successor-State after the partition of the country and 
had treated Pakistan as a new State. 

In the circumstances it was difficult to see the 
logic’ of the stand taken by the Government of the 


United States except that it showed to what low 
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depths the Government ‘of hë 8A. ‘oul, go ie iny. 
country refused’ to: toe: the. line. It. Was all, ‘the. more 
regrettable thata Commonwealth ` countries’ also 


should have lent. their, support to, such a stand.. This . 
of those . 
who insisted that India’s assdciation. with the Com- ` 


could only result in strengthening the tian 


monwealth-brought her no’ ‘good hut. ‘only: Habilities. 


Deportation of the ganda Leader 


The British Colonial Government of Uganda has.. 


deported Mr. Joseph William Kiwanuka, — 
‘of the Uganda . National 
premier political organization. 


President 
Congress, -the country’s 
He was flown to 2 


distant. village and wos ordered to. be detained there. | 


As a protest against that action Mr. 5. M.. Sekabanja, 
Acting President of the National. Congress has urged 
all Uganda Africans to refrain from buying anything 
but the bare necessities “to convince Her Majesty’s 
Government our dislike of the deportation ordinance.” 

Sharply critical of the action of the British 
colonial authorities, ‘the Bombay Chronicle writes 
that the authorities would, of course, claim, as they 
had done in the case of the Kaboka that the action 
had been taken in zealous aNd earnest pursuit of the 
-aim to help the people forward on the road to pro- 
gress and with the object of serving their best 
interests. The newspaper points to the hollowness of 
the claim quoting the Liberal Lord Hemingford’s 
letter to the Times on the ordinance in which the 
Earl had questioned the justice of investing the 
executive with the power of arbitrary deportation 
without affording the deportee any opportunity of 
appeal or of being leard of in his own defense. 
“But,” Lord Hemingford had said, “to enact that no 
court may even enquire, into the legality of the 
deportation order means nothing more nor less than 
the complete abrogation in this respect of the rule 
of law.” 

The paper asks: “Western democracy condemns 
in unqualified terms Communist and Fascist perver- 
‘sions of jurisprudence. What does this ordinance 
represent?” 


Slavery in M giem World 


_ “Slavery, even im its crudest form, still exists in 
the world today,” „says the report of a Special Com- 
mittee of four experts appointed by the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General on the authorisation of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, to survey 
the field of slavery and other institutions or customs 
resembling slavery: to assess the nature and- estoni, 
of these several problems. at the present time and 
suggest methods for combating them. 

The Declaration of: ‘Human Rights adopted 
the United Nations | Géreral” Assembly in 1948 ‘pro- 
hibited slavery and slave! ‘trade’ in all forms. 


wa’ 


According to, 2’ “Usleseg À feature. article in tke 


Dy A 
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H indu of ` Muy: 16, which. gives the ‘above. fate, th 

réport emphasized, . however, - that ' except’ for -’a 
couitries slavery today was clandestine. In disguised 
form, slavery existed in almost all parts of the woria. 


‘In the view of the committee that should’ be a matter 
‘of international concern “because of the number 
- people affected, and the suffering 
. practices is much more eee than that resulting 


of 


from crude slavery.” ` i E 

The Committee had. joia. a chiige, jo- the 
attitude of world public opinion towards. various 
forms of slavery since the time of the signing of th: 
Slavery Convention of the- League of Nations in 


1926. The committee suggested .that tif convention 


-should be brought within the framework of the United 
-Nations and suggested, in-so far as that convention 
-fell ,short of guaranteeing the abolition of the legal ` 


status of slavery in all countries and its disguised 
forms which were not covered by the definition of 


the convention, the adoption of a supplementary 
convention. A 
“Slavery,” said the 1926-Convention of the 


League of Nations, “is the status or condition of a 
person over whom any or all of the powers attaching 
to the right of ownership are. exercised.” The. com- 
mittee recommended the retention of the definition 
as well as that of “slave trade” and suggested that 
the supplementary convention should not only cover 
those evils but also a number of similar institutions 


and practices including -debt bondage (under certain 
. circumstances): 


“the legal status of serfdom,” “hride 
price” (in case, where a woman was given in marriage, 
without the right .to refuse, at a price or under condi- 
tions, which gave to the husband, to his clan or 
family, a right of disposal over her or 
children and permit her exploitation for the ad’ant- 
age of others); the practice under which a child was 
transferable by its parents or guardians to a third 
party on payment or under conditions permitting the 
exploitation of the child regardless of its welfare; 
“such remnants of slave-raiding and slave trading ay 
might still exist”; and mutilation, branding or tattoo- 


ing of persons or servile status. The “age of consent 


in marriage” was recommended .to be established at 
16 for boys and 14 for girls, 


v 


Politics of Wealth and Poverty 

Professor P. M. 8. Blackett, the- - well-known 
atomic scientist of Britain, examines in’ an article in 
the American The Nation some of the implications o 
the widening gap of prosperity of the nations of the 
non-Soviet world. 

In that? article,” reproduced: in’ the Vigil of May 15, 
Professor Blackett says that while the vich countries 


‘had grown richer, the poor- countries had ‘grown 
poorer? The divergence: in their relative prosperity 


was indeed staggering. As. 
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annual income of- one” thousand, dollars’, of- the. ri 
crores, peoplé éf-- the U.S.A., U.K., Australia, New 
Zealand, Scandinavia, Canada. tbe Low counties, 


Switzerland, and France, the per capita income of“ the. .- 
‘90 crores people of. Africa 


small 
(ex- ` 


(excluding the 
white population), the: Middle East and Asia 


-cluding China) was. only about sixty dollars a year. 


This state of affairs had existed for a long time. 
But with the achievement of national independence 


-by cerjain’ sian countries after the second World War 


"him, “the ills of South-East Asia—poverty, 


the perspective had completely changed. To quote 
under- 
feeding, disease and illiteracy—became important 
factors in ifternatiopal relations.” The internal and 
external policies of the governments of those coun- 


tries were dictated by the necessity to improve the’ 


standard of living of the people. No party could hope 
fo remain in power if it failed to satisfy the basic 
needs of the improvement of the conditions of life of 
the people. 

In the opinion of the Picea “the most effec- 


‘tive approaches to world stability would be to take 


some big steps toward a more uniform distribution 
of the world’s wealth.” But how could it be done? 
The rate of increase of wealth of a country varied 
directly with the amount of savings and investments. 
And it was mainly through the medium of new 
investmetts in agriculture and industry that advanc- 
ing science and technology could increase the wealth 
of a country. The underdeveloped countries were 
clearly in no position to be able to provide for the 
huge capital needed for raising the living standards 
at the same rate as the rich countries for which, Prof. 
Blackett concludes from various estimates, Africa and 
the Colombo Plan- countries would require external 
financial aid to the extent of about ten billion dollars 


`a year, or ten dollars per head per year in addition to 


_ political or economic 


the resources locally mobilised for investment. That 
help would impose a 8-per cent cut in the per capita 
income in the rich countries. At the. moment they 
were instead receiving about 10 per cent of that. 

Conditions in the underdeveloped countries were 
not such that they would be able to employ all the 
ten billion dollars even if such a sum were made 
available. But clearly countries like India could 
absorb vastly greater amount of capital than were 
available to them at present. It was evident therefore 
that the underdeveloped countries could never 
achieve the prosperity of the rich 
their own heroic efforts were 
external aid. 

Prof, Blackett is of the view ‘that, such an aid 
should be given in the form of a gift. The poor coun- 
tries could Not repay such huge loans in near future. 
Moreover, the -resurgent Asian nationalism was not: 
amenable to. foreign. aid being paid for. by. large-scale 
concessions. The. Piy of 
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supplemented by 
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countries unless - 
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‘trade’ not aid’ éoitld not’ be applied to’ thse. coun- 
tries. It was suitable’ for Western ‘countfies - in. their 
mutual: relations. iR ie a S 

Technical. aie ai séientific’ {laining could not 
‘supplant material. aid. Experts’. reports could only be 
implemented with the. expenditure of huge funds. 


~ “Tt is said. that ministries. -in some Asian... countries 


have on -their“desks a pile’ of admirable experts’ 
-teports which. they cannot put into effecte 

The aid needed to be disinterested. Aid might pe 
given on moral,’ economic, political or military 
considerations. At the moment the political and mil- 
‘tary motives’ certainly provided the main incentive. 
In general, writes Prof. Blackett, “aid today is being 
recommended primarily in order to prevent these 


-countries from moving farther away from.the political 


orbit. of the Western powers; economic aid. has 
become, in fact, a weapon in the cold war.” 


Proceeding further the Professor writes that since 
Western aid was motivated less by charity and more 
by fear the political wisdom of the Western powers 
faced a stiff test with the slackening of internationa! 
tension. The Western powers were starting to cut 
down ‘on their sixty-billion-dollar annual military — 
budget. “One-sixth of this, sum diverted to. Asia and 
Africa and the Middle East would solve the inime- 
diate financial problem of aid.” 


He does not consider for various A that 
‘that was likely to happen. However, the situation 
might change. As he puts it the fear of the impact 
of the startlmg economic progress of the Soviet bloc 
of countries on the underdeveloped countries neight 
induce the Western powers to embark on a policy of 
liberal aid for the more equal distribution of the 
wealth of the world. Should such a state come to pass 
only then could the individual scientist “expect his 
scientific works to be used to the full for ‘the benefit 
of the many,” Professor Blackett concludes. 


Traffic in Women 

“Observer” writes' in the People, May 15, that 
various reports suggested that the traffic in women had 
been increasing of late. The evil was widespread. 
Recently Miss Maniben Patel had drawn the attent.on 
of the Lok Sabha to that evil through her private bill 
seeking to provide for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in women and brothels. 

The columnist writes that while the evil might 
primarily be traced to poverty “its widespread exist- 
ence today is due to heroine hunters and their imita- 
tors. Skilled traffickers manage to -contact poor young 
girls, sometimes those of ‘well-to-do families also, and 
parade before them, the ‘heavenly? life of a film star. 
‘A few- days’ ‘persuasion, “settles departure on the sly.” 
The girls were taken: +6 rdifférent centres and sold to 
private individuals ör to houses of ill-fame. In most 


"4 “> 


we 


cases the guardians remained. silent, Sa of impair- 
ing still further the prestige of the family. ‘ 
According to the writer, “In the big towns of 


rious centres of corruption.” Many girls sought refuge 
in those Ashrams to avoid social ill-treatment and the 
pangs of destitution only to be confronted with a still 
worse lot. No doubt, there were certain organisations 
genuinely .offering shelter to suffering women but. with. 


them had appeared many spurious ‘homes’ for making. 


money, like marriage bureaus. , 

In the hill districts, the traffickers had an even 
more fertile soil. The business was quite open there; 
and girls were openly bought and sold in the market 
like chattels. “In Delhi,” writes the columnist, “many 
girls were recovered from houses of ill-fame.” These 
belonged to hill districts of U.P., police round up 
revealed.. ` 

This criminal trade does not by any means seem 
to'be confined to the Uttar Pradesh alone. Indeed, 
the article referred to above would suggest its wide- 
spread prevalence in other States as well. The writer, 
in fact, refers to preventive measures being devised 
by the State Governments of West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bombay and Madras to check the ponte of 
this evil. 

In West Bengal too, it would appear, the trade is 
quite flourishing, Very often reports appear in the press 
of some unfortunate girl falling in the trap of such 
traffickers. The recent arrest of the director of a well- 
known Mahila Ashram in Caleutta on charges of 
alleged adultery with the girl inmates was- another 
casé in point as was the discovery of the decapitated 
and dismembered body of a girl, lured away from 
home by the hope of a cinema star’s vocation. 


Pure Drugs - 


The Bombay Chronicle writes in an editorial on 
May 14, that mere legislation though important, 
could not go far in ensuring -purity of drugs. Much 
of the success in that direction depended upon the 
extent of efficiency and integrity with which the 
profession of pharmacy could organise and develop 
in this country. In this connection the newspaper 
commends the suggestion of Bombay’s Health Minis- 
ter, Sri Shantilal Shah, that the State Pharmacy, 
Council should lead the country in drawing up a 
code of ethics embodying all the sound principles 
found in the codes accepted by the pharmacists in 
other advanced countries. It also advises the setting 
up of a machinery to see that the code was .geru- 
pulously observed by every registered member of the 
profession. 

The newspaper sondern highly organised deve- 
lopment of professional probity and the availability 
of adequate and efficient training facilities to be the 
‘two essential pre-requisites before the profession of 
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‘The Bhore Committee’s recommendations ` 


of the profession it should not be 


‘decided to drop the elementary 


x 
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pharmacy. in India could attain. the sjaxiderds reached 


“in the advanced countries. In this contiection it urges 
. for an early and earnest consideration of the sugges- 
U.P. the so-called Mahila Ashrams have been noto-~ 


tion for establishing a separate Faculty vof Pharmacy 
in the regional Universities to provide such training: 
for the > 


training of different categories of ` pharmacists had®. 


largely remained unimplemented. — ae 8 
“Tt ig also worth considering how . {gr the’ com- 
plaint that the present Pharmacy Act isnot. complete 


and effective is justified. The Drugs Inquiry’ Com- 


mittee, in its report in 1931, had recommended. the’ 


enactment of legislation to control, , both - drugs and | 


pharmacy, either by a combined *Drugs and ‘Pharmacy . 


Act or by Drugs Act and a Pharmacy Act separately; 
as might be found convenient. It was also suggested 
that if a separate Drugs Act and Pharmacy Act was 


enacted these should be passed simultaneously and 


should operate concurrently. The report further 
recommended that the legislation should be central 
with a view to securing effectiveness and uniformity 


in control throughout the country. The implementa- 


tion of these recommendations has not: yet been com- 
pleted. If suitable ‘legislation can did improvement 
delayed unduly. 
For improvement of the profession should be sought 
and secured through all possible means. It is only 
then that the manufacture and sale of impure and 
adulterated drugs can be checked substantially. The 


evil persists and there should be no complacency 


about it, n the editorial ‘concludes. 


Rajaji's: Education: Scheme Dropri 


The ‘Madras Congress Legislature Party has 
education scheme 
introduced by the then Chief Minister of Madras, 
Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari -about a year ago, 
reports the Bombay Chronicle on May 15. 

Ata meeting on May 18 the Party decided to 
restore the old education scheme ‘from the beginning 
of the coming academic session. The Education 
Minister was asked by the meeting not to repeat or 
formulate changes in the education scheme without 
the party’s approval, | ‘the papers Madras correspon- 
dent writes. He adds’ that a Committee was likely to 
be appointed to examine the entire field’ o elemėñ- 


tary education. i 


It may be SE ist the scheme, now 
rejected, had evoked a heated. controversy among. the 
educationists. While it was attacked by many the 
Central Advisory Board of Education had praised it 
eloquently. The Scheme had envisaged the. educa- 
tion of children in. double. shifts thereby making it 
feasible to educate more boys without increased 
financial liability. $ It has also provided for the prac- 
tical. training of i children in handicrafts and agri- 
culture, PP is 
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“Tt was Sinclair Lewis who, befdre the war, wrote a novel 


THE MENACE OF THE “H-BOMB — +- 
—_ America ‘on the War-Path - wa 


By C. L. R. SASTRI 


e 
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in which he deseribed iaw 


Fasèm came to the United States in the guise of a strident defence of the democratic way of hfe . 
tnd éalled it ironically, Zt Can’t Happen Here. The novel's odious fantasy: ‘of- America - as- a - 


police State seems to be coming true. Under 

= the most hateful tactics of totalitarian 

_ _'> being introduced 
r + ` 

-> 3 

Tus, then, is the shapé of things to come! The 
“A” bomb and the “H” bomb are scheduled, between 
them, to wipe humanity off the face of the earth. 
In the process (commendable or otherwise) of 
eradicating Communism from the world, those modern 
saviours of society, the Americans, are bent upon 
destroying the world itself, thus throwing away the 
baby with the bath-water, as it were! Our species, it, 
would seem, has evolved from the ape—if, in the light 
of the most recent developments, it is not an atrocious 
libel in the ape to say so—in order,. eventually, to 
invent first the “fission” and then the “fusion” bomb! 
Milton claimed that he had composed his unforgettable 
epic “to justify the ways of God to man.” I earnestly 
hope that the group of distinguished scientists who 
were responsible for the perfection of these 
engines of destruction will not lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that they have laboured all these 
years for the same noble and altruistic purpose. This 
time at least that plea will not wash: things have gone 


a bit too far for that! The Almighty had better be 


left out of the account: He might bear just so much 
and no more! 


Tae Decencins of DEBATE 

War is, by the laws of-its being, destructive: nor 
is there any place in it for the Bhagwat Gita or the 
Sermon on the Mount once the pleasant paths of 
peace are discarded and the nations face one another 
in rival camps, ingeminating maledictions loud as well 
as deep,.and unleashing “red ruin” in its most scarlet 
forms. “Inter arma leges silent,” as Cicero said long 
ago; and we must needs doff our customary ‘robes of 
thought contemplating the primordial state to which 


_human beings naturally revert when, renouncing normal 


modes of settling their differences, they put everything 
to the final test—the arbitrament of arms. But even 
thieves do not wholly abrogate the decencies of 
debate; and it is ridiculous to suggest that countries 
that are literally at daggers’ drawn will do well to 
throw the last shreds and patches of humanity to the 
four winds. That way lies the abyss: that’ way yawns 
the chasm. ) i 
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hideous . 


pretence of defeating Commeunist conspiracy — 


might, including the duty of spying on comrades, aré 
one after another.”--The New Statesman and Nation,- April 17; 1954; 


A helpless public has been inundated with columns 
upon columns of learned lore onthe subject of these 
bombs. I have no objection to the learned lore; but I 
may be permitted to wonder that; in these days ‘of 
(alleged) acute shortage of newsprint, newspapers can 
be expected to devote so very much of their valuable 
space to sickeningly elaborate descriptions of these 
newest additions to the world’s marvels. But what the 
soldier said, as everyone knows, is not evidence; and, 
equally, what the scientists say is not gospel truth. 
There is quite a lot of unholy glee in the possession 
of what they appear to regard as priceless blessings; 
and some of us, at any rate, are rather tired of this 
excessive jubilation, 


HIROSHIMA 

We ‘have, by now, been not only fully posted as 
to the truly marvellous nature of the atomic bomb 
from the Allied side, but the Japanese, on their part, 
have not been behind-hand in informing us of the 
extent of damage that was inflicted on the fortress 
city of Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, by atomic bomb- 
ing. All living things, human and animal, the Tokio 
radio announced, were literally seared to death. It 
added that those outdoors were burnt to death- and 
those indoors killed by indescribable pressure and heat. 
Nor did it make any secret of the fact, proved scienti- 
fically, that the destructive force of the new weapon 
was indescribable, as was also the devastation that it 
caused. It concluded by saying that Hiroshima, with 
its population of 318,000, was a city of ruins and that 
the dead were too numerous to be counted. Another 
description was that heat comparable to that of some 
stellar body was generated when. the bomb burst and 
that fires had still been raging two days later. 

The invention of “A” and “H” bombs bids us 
pause awhile and ponder over its many-sided impli- 
cations. At the outset we shall, perhaps, do well not 
to let ourselves be carried away by the almost lyrical 
descriptions of their potentialities furnished by the 
scientists. They always tend to assert that a given 
discovery’s good far outweighs its evil. Usually, how- 
ever, as we know to our grievous cost, it is the other 
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way about; and the good, as often as not, cannot be 
discerned even by the use of Sam Weller’s celebrated 
“pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas micros- 
copes of hextra power.” Besides, this is, one would 
think, hardly the time to expatiate upon their long- 
range benefits. They have been invented for the 
express purpose of razing enemy countries to the 
ground. And they will be used for that ee 
for none other! 


PRNDULUM SWINGING TO THR OTHER EXTREMA 

May it not be thaé, at long last, man has over- 
reached himself and that this is, really, the beginning 
of the end? Who knows but that the “H” bomb is the 
last—the very last—of human inventions and that the 
pendulum will shortly swing to the other extreme and, 
as someone has picturesquely put it, the few and 
scattered islands of humanity surviving after a large 
world-wide destruction may be put to the painful 
necessity of re-inventing such elementary things as 
making a fire and starting the whole game over again— 
until, presumably,.some€one else invents the “H”? bomb 
in his turn? 

These reflections of mine have been provoked by 
the two recent “H” bomb explosions by America in its 
Pacific Ocean testing grounds. The first was on the 
first of March and a Japanese fishing vessel, the 
“Fukuryu Maru,” far off from the testing ground, was 
overspread with radio-active ash and many of its crew 
were injured. Another Japanese fishing vessel the 
“Shimyo Maru,” a thousand miles farther off, also fell 
a victim to the “H” bomb’s self-imposed civilising 
misgion. Nothing less than a veritable furore has been 
created all over the world by the unimaginable des- 
tructive propensities of the “H” bomb, and even Mr. 
Winston Churchill has begun to be visited by salutary 
second thoughts on the subject. America, there is little 
doubt now, is straining at the leash to precipitate 
World War III, and it is a pity that there seems to 
be no one morally big enough to thwart its infamous 
designs. If this is Mr. Dulles’s “New Look” foreign 
policy we may well shudder at it. Even America’s 
allies do not quite see eye to eye with it in the matter 
of spreading contamination on the high seas by these 
“experiments.” I should not like to say it, but the 
only hope for humanity seems to be Russia’s posses- 
sion of the same lethal weapon: if anything can now 
restrain America from letting loose the bloodiest of 
holocausts it is a lively appreciation of the fact that 
Russia can give as much as it gets—can give much 
more than it gets, in fact. I have ' never been an 
ardent advocate of Communism and I am even pre- 
pared to admit that not all its tenets are worthy of 
being copied by the upholders of the opposite political 
philosophy; but I am impelled, by the sheer compul- 
sion of events, to condemn, in no uncertain fashion; 
the absolutely wn-democratic thesis that we must 
cheerfully accept America’s soi-disant leadership of the 
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world, wherever that leadership may lead us. The 
Communistic way of life, it is conceivable, may be 
inimical to society. On this there may well be two 
opinions. But there is one matter on which there can- 
not be two opinions: it is that America, in its head- 
long rush to detonate the hydrogen bomb over the 
devoted heads of Communists, is inimical to the i 
Almighty Himself! 


Spoiine FOR A FIGH? e 

America’s action in persisting in these explosions 
of the “H” bomb in the teeth of the opposition of its 
own allies is capable only of one explanation: it is 
that it is fully determined to’ push on with its own 
preparations in the certain knowledge that a show- 
down ‘between the rival camps is inevitable—if only 
because it wishes it to be so. In the context of the 
coming Geneva meeting of the “Big Five,’ these 
belligerent activities are susceptible of no other 
explanation. The Geneva Conference, like its Berlin 
counterpart, may, after prolonged sessions, end in 
equally dismal failure; but it is indisputable that 
America has been leaving nothing to chance so to 
arrange matters that such a failure is the logical out- 
come of the renewed “get-together” of the rival blocs. 
Russia’s hands, it may be said to its credit, are (com- 
paratively) clean. The concehsus of enlightened public 
opinion, in the event of a third World War breaking 
out shortly, will be that, whatever be the merits of the 
two different ideologies, the button has been pushed 
by America and not by Russia. America will” do well 
to note that Cæsars wife must not only be chaste but 
must be above suspicion. The fantastic thesis of 
“mobile, massive retaliation at points of our own 
choosing,” and that other fantastic thesis of “united 
action” by the Western “democracies” in conjunction 
with such Asian stooges of theirs as are willing to sell 
their souls for a mess of pottage—a sort of Asian 
“Nato,” in fact—may be a species of bluff; but, if so, 
they are a species of bluff that may have a terrible 
boomerang effect. 


Wue. Comine Fun. Cmos l 

The wheel has come full circle and it is not, 
unbelievable as it may’ sound, Germany that id 
menacing global peace once more but that one-time 
home of liberty, equality and fraternity, the United 
States of America, Truth, as we all know, is (not 
seldom) stranger than fiction, and the truth at the 
moment is that the United States is bending every 
moral and corporeal agent to the mighty task of 
precipitating World War Iin the vain imagining 
that it is the only way of getting the upper hand over 
its Public Enemy Number One, Soviet Russia. In its 
insane hurry for that devout consummation if does not 
appear to be bothering itself over-much with the 
reflection that another world-wide conflagration will 
destroy the victor along with the vanquished; and that 
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consummation, I have the temerity to think, will not 
be regarded either by Mr. Dulles or by President 
Eisenhower as devout as that other consummation 
' aforementioned. 

In the context of universal conflagration the 
question of rival political ideologies can hardly be said 
_ to arise. The only relevant question then will be that 
“the same gaping abyss will swallow everyone—Mr, 
Dulles and M. Molotov “growing in beauty side by 
side and making one home with glee” (underground 
if not? overground), Ultimately the question of rival 
political ideologies may be just one of those red- 
herrings drawn across the trail that, from time to 
time, perplex the world and divert its attention from 
more basic causes of human differences. 

| A Surewp SUSPICION ~ 


I have a shrewd suspicion that America would 
have reacted to Russia’s fast-growing power in the 
same manner as she has done now even if the political 
ideologies of the two countries had been, by some 
fortunate accident, identical. The point is that Russia 
is the only country that can, at the present juncture, 
stand up to America in any material sense; and 
America resents the existence of. a competitor in its 
own interest—though I take leave to doubt whether 
that interest can be called, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, “enlightened.” Russia, my readers may remember, 
has never tired of stressing the fundamental aphorism 
that Capitalism and Communism can co-exist in this 
universe. I have never been a Communist and I refuse 
to believe that any turn of fortune’s wheel can make 
me a Communist hereafter. That, however, does not 
prevent me from laying the blame for the present 
exasperating hostility between the rival camps squarely 
on America’s shoulders. It has consistently refused the 
olive branch that Russia has been offering it for the 
last five or six years, if not more. It is one thing to 
suggest that these recurring offers have been thoroughly. 
insincere: it is quite another to assert that Russia has 
never made tentative approaches towards a permanent 
rapproachement between the two blocs and that all 
the peace efforts have been on the American side. 
Public memory may be hotoriously short but not, I 
protest, quite as notoriously short as all that. 

The nigger in the woodpile has, throughout, been 
America itself. The recent offer of Russia, for instance, 
to join the “Nato” under certain conditions is one of 
those olive branches méntioned above: but, for 
obvious reasons, America is not In a mood to accept 
it. This mentality of dubbing everything that emanates 
from the Communist side as irrelevent and even 
mischievous is not going, in the final analysis, to help 
anyone—America least of all. We know what happened 
to the man who cried “Wolf, Wolf” every time. 

| Tue Pror THICKENS 

It is a thousand pities that, thickening the plot 
not a little, America should have been the first country 
to possess an Atom Bomb and, later, its heir-apparent, 
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the Hydrogen Bomb. The possession of these has 
created in. it an overweening confidence „that it has 
become the master of the world and that the rest of 
the world—and the Commusist worlde especially—ought 
to toe its line, however unprepossessing that line may 
be. The Atom Bomb administered the coup de grace 
to the war in the Far East in August, 1945; and 
America is dangerously toying with the notion that the 
Hydrogen Bomb will do the same glorious trick in any 
future catastrophe. The “fission” bomb has given place 
to the “fusion” bomb and America is certain that its 
possession of the latter is ean excellent safeguard 
against aggression from outside. Actually its possession 
of the latter is a standing threat to world peace, and 
the continued detonation of it in the Pacific Ocean 
does not minimize that threat to any appreciable 
extent. These detonations have contaminated the high 
seas for thousands of miles around and have proved 
themselves a thorough nuisance to friends and foes 
alike, 
- BIGGER AND BRIGHTER BANGS 

Since August last Russia also has been possessing 
this dread weapon; and, much earlier, it had equalised 
with America in the matter of its atom confrere. The 
question now is not which of the two countries is the 
master of the Big Bang: the question now is which 
of the two countries is the master of the Bigger and 
the Brighter Bangs. It is a question of degree only. To 
which of the two mankind will owe their thanks for 
their mass destruction the future alone can tell, though, 
with our knowledge of recent happenings, many of us 
can, I have no doubt, make an almost  fool-proof 
prognostication that America will easily bear away the 
bell in that contest. The explosion of Hydrogen Bombs 
in an Asian Ocean—like the exploding of the Atom 
Bomb on an Asian enemy in 1945—may well be a grim 
warning to China; and their explosion within a few 
weeks of the coming Geneva Conference may equally 
well be a grim warning to Russia as well. America, 
according to present indications, is leaving nothing of 
nuisance value untried to foredoom the Conference to 
failure. In the circumstances it might be as well if the 
Conference did not take place. 

Mr. DuLurs’s VERBAL BOMBS 


Mr, Dulles has, of late, been exploding his own 
verbal bombs in New York and Washington; and not 
all Mr. Eisenhowers frantic attempts to dilute the 
wine of his subordinate’s exuberance have markedly 
Jessened the apprehensions of the public in regard to 
the future. Mr. Dulles’s request to his allies for swift 
and remorseless “united action” against the rival bloc 
is not calculated to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
Far from doing that it has already thrown a sufficiently 
powerful monkey-wrench into the machinery not only 
of the coming Geneva Conference but of further coñ- 
ferences as well. It is not widely known in this country; 
that Mr. Dulles’s immediate predecessor in office, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, came out strongly the other day in the 
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columns of the New Fork Times Magazine against 
this “Newesj Look” foreign policy .of his .successor, 
Mr. Acheson has pointed out in. trenchant terms that 
the “H” Bomb is not the first weapon of defence but 
the Jast and that its premature use will only defeat 
the objectives. of the democracies. £ 


* FABLE or WOLF AND LAMB 

Mr. Dulles has given repeated expression te the 
view that The Chinese are helping Dr. Ho Chi Minh 
in Indo-China and that, like the Sixteen-Nation Reso- 
lution: of December las the seven nations concerned 
should warn China of their united action against it if 
it continues its “aggression.” I am reminded of the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb in this connection. The 
French have, more than once, vehemently denied that 
the Chinese have been actively taking part in the 
Indo-China war. On the contrary, all the world knows 
to what extent America has been aiding and abetting 
the Frenck in their stubborn resolve to retain their 
unlawful possessions. The latter, however, is, it would 
seem, quite an innocent policy. Do we not know that 
what is merely cussedness in the. Captain is rank 
blasphemy in the soldier? All said and done, therefore, 
even America’s best friends and warmest admirers 
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cannot deny that it has, of late, as I stated. earlier, 
been straining at the leash. for World War III., The 
only sensible course to. be. pursued now is our own 
Prime Minister’s sincere and well-meant suggestion for 
a Stand-still Agreement on the use of the “H” Bomb, 
We can but hope that wiser counsels will prevail in 
America and :that President Eisenhower will muster . 
sufficient courage to rid himself of the “putrefying ~ 
albatross” (Mr. Dulles) that, in an evil hour, he had 
so tightly clamped on his neck. Mr. Dulles had been, 
to no small extent, responsible for precipitating the 
Korean War. He had been among those who visited 
South Korea on the eve of that war; and there is a 
considerable body of public opinion on both sides of 
the “Iron Curtain” that he instigated Dr. Syngman 
Rhee to march his soldiers into North Korea. One 
who could do that can, I am certain, convert the Indo- 
China War into another Korean War. All the available 
evidence points in that direction. What is needed first, - 
however, is the sabotaging of the Geneva Conference; 
and Mr. Dulles’s recent frenzied talks with Mr. Eden 
in London and M. Bidault in Paris have made assur- 
ance doubly sure that “After Geneva the Deluge may 
well be our prophecy, 
April 15, 1954 





BHOODAN AND ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


By Peor. 8. N. 


Tur recent Sarvodaya Sammelan at Bodh Gaya was 
of special significance from several points of view. It 
was of a very representative character this year; 
besides thousands of constructive workers from all 
parts of the country, it was attended by the President, 
the Vice-President and the Prime Minister. A num- 
ber of Ministers both at the Centre and in the States, 


about a dozen members of the Parliament and 
important representatives of the Congress and the 
Praja-Socialist Party also participated in the deli- 


berations. Acharya Vinoba Bhave with his Bhoodan 
Yagna has now rightly become the symbol of a great 
economic revolution which is sought to complete the 
process of political freedom through peaceful and 
democratic methods. As the resolution of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh pointed out, Bhoodan is only the. first 
step towards the bloodless revolution which Vinobaji 
desires to bring about in India by the end of 1957. 
The year 1757 marked the beginning of the British 
rule in India at, the battle of Plassey; in 1857, the 
people of India revolted against the foreign rulers 
aud laid the foundations of a political revolution in 
this country. Acharya Vinoba earnestly feels that the 
year 1957 must witness the success of a peaceful 
economic revolution in India. Bhoodan Yagna wil 
naturally be the spearhefd of this revolutionary 
movement; but the establishment of economie 
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equalities in both rural and urban sections of society 
through a radical change in the basic values of life 
would require a far-reaching reorientation in the 
pattern of industrial organisation in this country. 
The Sarvodaya Sammelan was of the definite view 


that “a self-supporting decentralised economy” 
was the only means “for the achievement, 
of economic emancipation of the people.” As 


regards the land policy, the Sammelan laid great stress 
on the need for redistributing the Bhoodan lands 
among the landless peasantry without any further 
delay. Out of about 25 lakh acres collected so far, 
less than a lakh acres have been distributed: among 
the people. The slow pace of land distribution has 
been mainly due td certain legal difficulties as ` also 
the dearth of constructive workers for the purpose. 
We, therefore, welcome the decision of the Sammelan 
to expedite the process of land redistribution. The 
target. fixed by Vinobaji is the collection and distri- 
bution of 5 crore acres of land by the end of 1857. 
The achievement of this target would, surely, require 
the spontaneous and sincere help from all sections of 
the public. : 

Conflicting opinions were apesi at Gis Sam- 
melan regarding the role of legislation in the task of 
land reforms. Some leaders were of the view that the 
Bhoodan movement was capable of solving the land 
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problem in India without the assistance of legislative 
measures. They went to the extent of stating that 


legislatron would thwart the very objective of Bhoo-, 


dan by interfering ‘with the non-violent process of 
persuasion and a change of heart. Others felt -that 
land reforms could not be effected without introduc- 
ing radical legislative measures, We think that there 
‘is no inherent conflict between the Bhoodan move- 
ment and the legislative process; the two can supple- 
ment each other for achieving the common objective. 
Acharya Vinoba has rendered conspicuous service to 
the noble cause of ushering in a non-violent economic 
revolution im this country through his Bhoodan and 
Sampatti-dan movements. But the popular and demo- 
cratic State Governments cannot get rid of their own 
responsibilities by leaving the whole task of land- 
redistribution on the shoulders of Vinobaji. They can 
undertake legislation in consultation with Acharya 
Vinoba to further the cause of making the actual 
tillers of the soil the owners of land. In fact, several 
state Governments have already passed Bhoodan 
Bills for facilitating transfers of land-gifts to the 
landless peasantry. Bhoodan-Yagna has eminently 
succeeded in creating a healthy and favourable atmos- 
phere for the introduction of, far-reaching land 
reforms in the country; it has demonstrated to the 
world that the land problem could be effectively 
solved- through peaceful methods. Suitable legislation 
to speed up and supplement this peaceful process 
should, in our opinion, be welcomed and encouraged, 
In fact, we are sorry that the pace of land reforms in 
India has been considerably slow during the last few 
vears. Abolition of Zamindari and the other inter- 
mediaries in land was, of course, a revolutionary step. 
But' merely this abolition of feudal exploitation would 
not solve the problem. According to the Five-Year 
Plan, the land census ought to have been completed 
by the end of 1953. It is unfortunate that the Plan- 
ning Commission has not been able to get. this impor- 
tant work done within the specified period. It is true 
that it would be difficult to undertake suitable land 
legislation without possessing the requisite facts and 
figures. We, therefore, suggest that the Planning Com- 
mission should try its best to complete the land 
census by the 15th August of this year so that neces- 
sary legislation in terms of ‘the provisions in’ the 
Five-Year Plan may be initiated by different State 
Governments during tlie remaining portion of 1954 
and during 1955. 

It has been pointed by some economic “experts” 
that re-distribution of land would lead to a fall in 
vroduction of food in the country. This is, not a 
correct view of the problem. In fact, in China and 


Japan the average size of land holdings is only about’ 


2 acres and yet their yield per acre is three times as 
much as that of India. Experiments all ‘over the world 
have amply demonstrated the truth of the contention 
-that with an increase in the size of the farm and 
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with the introduction of mechanical devices, produc- 
tivity per labourer increases; productivity per acre 
does not necessarily increase. As a matter of fact, 
in thickly populated countries like India, small-scale 
and, intensive farming is the only correct solution of 
our economic problems. It is, of course, necessary 
that the small farmers should be provided with the 
requisite facilities of good seed,. manures, irrigation 
and co-operative marketing. Mechanization in Indian 
agriculture should be undertaken with greaf” care and 
discrimination. Excessive use of tractors and other 
machines would be both unegonomic and inhuman 
in a country like ours where the basic national pro- 
blem is that of providing gainful employmen to the 
millions of our people. 

One of the arguments against quick land reforms 
is that simultaneous legislation for limitmg incomes 
in the urban sector should also -be undertaken. Cell- 
ings on land holdings should be followed by the 
fixation of ceilings on city incomes as well. We fully 


appreciate this view. It is quite evident that an 
economic revolution cannot be confined to land 
alone; it must touch all sectors of our national 


economy. The existing gulf between the rich and the 
poor must be bridged or filled up. We have abolished 
feudalism in land; we must now proceed to abolish 
feudalism in industry. We regard the system of 
Managing Agents in India as a relic of feudalism. 
So far as we know, the system of Managing Agency 
in this shape and form does not exist in any other 
civilised and industrialised country in the world. It 
was a creation of alien rulers in this land. It must, 
therefore, be radically transformed without further 
loss of time. The existing Indian Companies Law 
should be amended by the Government of India in 
such a way that the intermediaries between the share- 
holders and the Directors of industry should dis- 
appear. In fact, we should go a step further and 
gradually make the workers themselves the owners of 
industry. This far-reaching reform in our industrial 
organisation is absolutely essential for achieving & 
real economic revolution in India. It must be fully 
realised by all of us that our democracy cannot 
succeed as a political ideal unless it is achieved as an 
economic ideal, Political freedom without social and 
economic freedom would remain a vacant dream. 
Land is a gift of Nature; it can neither be increased 
nor decreased by man. Its re-distribution on a more 
equitable basis is, therefore, of paramount importance 
and land reforms should naturally receive the highest 
priority. But .such land Jegislation must be quickly 
followed by industrial reforms which would set mto 
motion the process of economic equality and social 
justice in the urban areas. We earnestly hope that the 
Government of India would take up these economic 
problems ‘with a sense of urgency in order to usher 
in true Swaraj of Gandhiji’s dreams. 
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STATE LEGISLATURES IN INDIA—-THEIR POWERS AND PRIVILEGES 


r By Pror. K. V. RAO, M.A. MLitt, 0.E.S, 


Ir is a universally accepted axiom that all offices and 
institutione should have to carry with them certain 
powers and privileges to enable them to discharge 
their funttions efficiently. And efficiency increases 
when they are allowed to function without any extra- 
neous considerations of fear or favour. It is in the 
light of this that the powers and privileges of our 
legislatures provided in our Constitution should be 
read and appreciated. l 

Article 105 of our Constitution runs as follows: 

Powers, privileges, etc., of the Houses of Parlia- 

meni and of the members and committees 

l thereof 

105. (1) Subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution and to the rules and standing orders 
regulating the procedure of Parliament, there shal} 
be freedom of speech in the Parliament. 

(2) No member of the Parliament shall be 
liable to any proceedings in any court. in respect 
of anything said or any vote given by him in 
Parliament or any committee thereof, and no 
person shall be so liable in respect of the publica- 
tion by or under the authority of either House of 
Parliament of any report, paper, votes or pro. 
ceedings. 

(8) In other respects, the powers, privileges 
and immunities of each House of Parliament, and 
of the members and committees of each House, 
shall be such as may from time to time be defined 
by Parliament by law, and, until so defined, shall 
be those of the House of Commons of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and of its members 
and committees, at the commencement of this 
Constitution. 

(4) The provisions of clauses (1), (2) and (3) 
shall apply in relation to persons who by virtue 
of this Constitution have the right to speak. in, 
‘and otherwise to take part in the proceedings of, 
a House of Parliament or any committee thereof 
as they apply in relation to members of ParDa- 
ment. 

Article 194 is analogous to Article 105 and it 
applies to the Legislatures of A and B States includ- 
ing the Legislative Councils, wherever they exist. 

To Article 105 in the Centre must be added 
Article 118(1) dealing with the power of “each House 
of Parliament” to “make rules for regulating, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Constitution, its proce- 
dure and the conduct of its business,” and Article 122 
which prohibits the courts from “enquiring into the 
proceedings of Parliament” and removing from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts the acts of officers and 
members of Parliament in discharge of their functions 
in the Parliament. 

There are corresponding powers and privileges 
granted to the State Legislatures by Articles 208 
and 212. 

I need not remind the readers that our Consti- 


tution has borrowed the language of the Government, 


of India Act, 1935, and that these provisions also are- 


borrowed from the same source with one exception, 
though it is a vital exception. The Legislatures of 
the 1935 Act, both in the Centre and in the Pro- 
vinces, did not possess the right to punish people for 
its own contempt, a right possessed by almost all (7) 
the legislatures of independent countries; and our 
new Constitution has rectified “this defect by the 
inclusion of Articles 105(3) and 194(3) in the case of 
Parliament and State Legislatures respectively. 

And the defect is rectified in a round-about way. 
The Constitution itself does not define the many 
powers and privileges but says that they correspond 
exactly to those enjoyed by the House of Commons 
in the U.K. on the day of the commencement of the 
Constitution, i.e., the 26th January, 1950. This provi- 
sion was vehemently criticised in the Constituent 
Assembly on two, grounds. The first point of criticism 
was that the powers were ‘vague—the powers and 
privileges of the House of Commons were themselves 
largely undefined and have never been codified offi- 
cially anywhere; and the second point of criticism 
was that it was undignified and derogatory to embody 


in an independent constitution the constitutioal 
provisions of another country. 
“This is the first of its kind,” remarked 


Kamath, “where reference is made in the consti- 
tution of a free country to certain provisions 
obtaining in the constitution of another country.” 
But Dr. Ambedkar, the Chairman of the Drafting 


Committee, and Alladi Krishnaswami, ‘the greatest 
jurist. present,’ himself a Member of the Drafting 
Committee, thought that the ‘criticism was based on 
grounds of ‘sentiment.’ The second point was easily 
‘dismissed, as similar provisions exist in the 
Constitutions of Canada and Australia. l 


Way Tars VAGUE PROVISION ? 
But the first is difficult to’ answer. If you want 


to give some powers and privileges, why not put them- 


clearly? Dr. Ambedkar explained the reasons. He said 
that there were three ways of doing it. One was to 
enumerate them and put them in the Constitution, 
but it would have meant another twenty pages of 
addition to an already bulky constitution. The 
second was to say that they would be the same as 
those of the then existing Legislature, but, as we 
have seen, those powers were inadequate and halting. 
The third, the course adopted By the Committee, 
was the only course open. The Parliament could 


pass an Act defining its own powers; till then, let it. 


enjoy the vowers of the House of Commons. 


&. 


A plausible explanation, but the provision is 
really vague, and in a way more halting than the 


._previoug one in the 1935 Act. If the idea was that 


the Indian Legislature being ‘sovereign’ should have 
the powers of a ‘sovereign legislature,’ the purpose 
stands self-defeated, In the first place, the powers of 
each House shall be decided by a law of the legis- 


*lature; that means it shall be decided by both the 
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Houses, but not by each House by itself, What 
powers the House of the People shall have will also 
be decitled by the Council of States as well as by the 
President (i.e, the Cabinet) by virtue of his assent. 
In England, originally, the Commons claimed these 
powers to agsert its independence against the King, 
but in India, they h’ve to be granted by his proto- 
type, the President! Again any such law shall have 
to be subject to the provisions of the Constitution, 
especially Part III, and it is another restriction on 
the so-called sovereignty of our Parliament. Thirdly, 
by saying that they shall be the same as those in 


‘the U.K., the matter has been made justiciable, and 


so in a Way, the powers will be those allowed by the 
Judiciary! 

One or two questions have already been raised in 
the Courts. Chief Justice Kania, in Gopalan vs. The 
State of Madras, remarked that our Constitution 
being a very detailed one, the “whole of it has to 
be read with the same sanctity without giving undue 
weight to Part II.” So it might follow, some say, 
that the powers to punish vested in the Parliament 
need not be subject to Part III at all. But we have 
to remember the significance of Art. 32 which at 
first appears to be unnecessary in view of the fact 
that anybody can approach the Courts for the en. 
forcement of any provision of the Constitution includ- 
ing the Fundamental Rights. By specially asking 
the Supreme Court to enforce the provisions of 
Part III, the Constitution implies that, in case of 
conflict between these. provisions and any other in 
the other Parts, the Courts should give due weight 
to Part II only. 


A similar question was raised by Justice Sapru 
who remarked that there was no reason why punish. 
ment for parliamentary offence (regulated by lex 
parliament in England should be é¢overed by Art. 20 
(2) of our Constitution, Even if we attach equal 
sanctity to Arts. 194(3) and 105(@) and put them on 
a part with Part ILII, the question arises whether 
really the power under 194(3) and 105(8) can claim 
to be a constitutional provision. Look at the provi 
sion carefully. 

“. , .The powers. . shall be such as may 
from time to time be defined by Parliament by 
law and until so defined shall be those of the 


House of Commons... . 
So the position is that the Parliament has to 


make a law and until then only—a matter of conven 
nience—it can enjoy the privileges of the House of 
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Commons; and when the Parliament makes the law. 
that law comes under the operation of Article 13 and 
so cannot contravene Part IIT at. all. So the privileges 
of the House of Commons shall have the status in 
India of only a law of Parliament. We, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that if any one is prosecuted 
or punished for contempt by the Legislature, the 
procedure should be regulated by Articles 20-22, 
Otherwise, the constitution itself would have ex- 
empted these proceedings from the rigour oT Part INI 
as it did in the case of the Defence Services. 
More FUNDAMENTA QUESTIONS 


A further analysis leads to more fundamental 
questions. Is it necessary and desirable that every 
legislature in the world should possess these extra- 
ordinary powers? Bven if we agree to the first ques- 
tion, is it desirable that even provincial legislatures 
should possess them? Will they not misuse these 
powers? A crop of such questions arise. 


Let us analyse. These powers and privileges are 
of two kinds—those possessed by individual members 
and those possessed by the legislature collectively. 
That every individual should have ‘freedom’ in the 
legislature may be accepted at once. This right means 
that members will not be answerable for all that they 
do .or do not do inside the legislature to any outside 
body, especially the Courts. This is a right asserted 
long ago in England and granted grudgingly by the 
Kings, and it was originally intended to safeguard the 
individuals from the wrath of the Kings for all they 
say and do. In a democratic set-up also this free- 
dom is essential to free the individual member from 
the ‘tyranny of the majority.’ Democracy is a govern- 
ment by discussion, free and frank discussion. It is 
said that the Press lives by exposures; we may say 
that democracy itself lives by exposures. So we can 
easily appreciate this right. But here also we have a 
complaint. This freedom of speech and even voting 
is circumvented by many conditions. It is subject to 
the rules, etc, made by the House, which means the 
majority, and these rules are applied by the Speaker, 
who, in India, by no means can claim to be ag 
impartial as his counterpart in the U.K. The Consti- 
tution could have gone further and given some more 
safeguards to the individual members to enable 
them to talk freely in the House uninterrupted by 
the {party-nominated) Speakers and  (party-spon~ 
sored) closure motions though we have to remember 
that the House also should have the right to regulate 
these speeches on the dictum that the work of the 
Government should not be unnecessarily hampered. 

We now come to the collective powers of the 
Houses. They are again of two kinds, The one, 
referred to above, .2.¢e., the right to regulate its meet- 
ings, speeches, etc., and we. have no quarrel there. 
But what we have to say is that this right need not 
rest on the proposition that the Legislature is a 
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sovereign body and therefore it. should have such a 
right. It ig a -right which every closed society should 


have and does possess. Eyen College Union meetings, 


or the meetinga of Company share-holders, possess 
this right. We agree that every House of ROTIRA COLE 
in India should possess this. right. 

We now come to the second kind of Peer 
right to punish people, both members and non- 
members, for contempt: of the. House, ta any extent 
and withBut any appeal to the. Courts. This is itself 
an astounding right—this power to punish anyone by 
a non-judicial body without right of appeal to the 
Courts—not possessed by any one at any time in the 
story of the world; except by the old tyrants; what 
makes it more astounding is the fact that this right 
is possessed in India, granted by the Constitution. by 
all legislative bodies, so called, including the Legis- 
lative Councils in the States! . 


Way THIS Power? 

Why is this extraordinary power given to the 
Legislatures?- This question was not asked ‘in the 
Constituent Assembly and not answered by anyone. 
In. fact, constitutional pandits, would be surprised if 
we ask this question. The-answer is obvious, They 
and the makers of the constitution would say that 
our legislatures are sovereign bodies, that they should 
have the power to regulate their own procedure and 
should possess this power for the efficient discharge 
of their functions ‘and that every legislature in the 
world possesses this right—the right to panie with- 
out appeal to the Courts. 

„Really ! A little thinking and P will show 
that not one of the points above is correct. In the 
first place, neither our Legislatures in India, including 
the House of the People, sovereign jin ‘the sense in 
which the Parliament in England is; nor is it correct 
to say that such powers are essential for the efficient 
discharge of their functions. In a written constitution; 
as ours, where governmental powers are distributed 
between the individual and the State, between the 
Union and the States and among the various organs 
of the State, no one body could claim. -to 
‘sovereign’ in. the above sense. ‘More clearly we -can 
say that every body. is sovereign in its own sphere 
deriving its power from thë- Constitution. Thus the 
President is sovereign in his own‘ sphere,’the cabinet 
in its sphere, and so also the Comptroller-and Auditor- 
General of India, but none of them- possesses ' this 
power to punish’ though efficient: discharge of their 
respective functions is equally important for the 
nation, if not more, and, in fact, they are discharging 
their functions very efficiently ‘without this - extra- 
ordinary power. i 

A constitutional dente to punish pai is pos- 
sessed only by the Parliament of England and. the 
Legislatures in the British Commonwealth, but’ not 
in the constitutions of all the countries. Even in the 
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‘number of cases clearly shows 


“be . 


British Commonwealth, this right is not possessed by 
the legislatures of the Dependencies, Colonies: and by 
India of the 1935 Act. The rulings of the Courts in a 
that ‘non-sovereign’ 
legislatures never possessed this right. [For instance, 
Doyle vs. Fanconer, 4 Moo P.C. (N.S.) 208; and 
Landers vs. Woodworth, (2 S.C.R. 158, Canada). 
The Government of. India Act made this point’ 
absolutely clear by saying that the ‘Federal Legis- 
lature did not possess this right [Sec.,28(3)]. Now 
the question is: Are not the legislative : bodies in 
India non-sovereign, and especially- the Legislatures 
of the States? And, this is important, if the legis- 
lative bodies in India including the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly between 1921 afd 1950 could: function 
efficiently for nearly thirty years without this right, 
why on their successors function now without this 
power ? 

Even . supposing that they are sovereign and that 
they ought to possess this right, another equally 
important question arises: why ‘the courts should be 
denied appellate jurisdiction? Even in England ' the 
position is not clearly defined, and at the most, our 
constitution confers only those powers . which the 
Commons, possessed on the 26th January, 1950. No 
doubt. in. the U.K. it is held that “responsible bodies 
must necessarily vindicate their authority by. means 
of their own and these means lie in the process .of 
commitment for contempt” (Lord Denman in the 
case of Sheriff of Middlesex, 1840), and that such 
processes are entitled to as much authority .and. res- 
pect as “those of the highest courts.of the country” 
(Baron Parkar in Howard vs. Gosset, 1845), but .yet 
it is also held that not every crime and punishment 
by the House. should be beyond the Courts. . Thus , 
Stephen J., in Bradlaugh vs. Gosset, opined that “the 
line must be drawn somewhere and that the House. 
could not try, say, a murder which took place under 
its roof.” And the beauty of the point is that all this 
is what is allowed by the Courts themselves in the 
U.K. and there Is no Ey provision! . 


. Courts SHOULD HAVE JURISDICTION 
So even conceding that a (sovereign?) kech 
like the Indian Parliament .shóuld possess this right 
to punish punitively, it is ‘not established . that such 
sentences should also be -above the ordinary ` juris- 
diction of the Courts. It is not so in England defi- 
nitely, and it cannot be.so in this country. with a 
written constitution ; for, when a new: law is made 
by the Parliament defining its own powers under 
Article 105(3), such a law must be subject. to the 
other provisions of the Constitution and’ it is ' doubt- 
ful if the ‘sovereign jurisdiction? of the Courts can 
be removed by an Act of Parliament. 
Much reliance in India seems to be plaċed on the 
provisions in Articles 122 and 212, but we have to 
note that these articles speak -of the procedure of the 
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Hottses and maintenance of order inside the Houses 
and they have nothing to do with the punitive 
punishments, The immunity given to the officers 
under the above articles is not a common feature of 
all the legislatures in the world; it was borrowed 
from the 1935 Act where probably it was incorporated 
jargely to avoid the repetition of such cases as 
“resulted in the injunction granted by the Calcutta 
High Court restraining the” President of the Legis- 
lative Coungil from putting demands for ministers’ 
salaries before the Council (in Kumar Shankar Roy 
vs. H. E. A. Cotton). 

We can appreciate this point better if we look 
at this right, from immunity from courts from an 
erring member's poirf of view. Suppose a member, 
ordered by the Speaker to be removed by the sear- 
gent, resists and, in the scuffle that ensues, kills the 
officer. Does it mean that the member can claim a 
privilege and tell the Courts that ‘they have no 
jurisdiction to try him! 


Is Tus Powm Necessary Now? 

‘We can now leave the legal position and look at 
the problem from a realistic angle, from the point of 
view of practical politics. Is this power really néces- 
sary for the legislatures, when the same is not found 
necessary for the President, Cabinet and a host of 
other organs of the government?’ 

The origin and history of this power shows that 
this is out of tune with the political situation in the 
20th century. The Commons claimed these rights and 
the Kings grudgingly granted them when the former 
was struggling for power against the King and could 
not depend upon the King’s own courts to vindicate 
its power against the King’s men. Today the situation 
is different, and there is no reason to distrust the 
courts, especially in India where their integrity and 
impartiality has become a tradition; and we do not 
understand also how it is derogatory to the sovereign 
power of the Legislature, if at all it possesses it, to 
trust the Courts, especially when we trust them with 
another extraordinary power over their legislative 
enactments, a truly sovereign function of the Legis- 
lature! When everybody else could depend upon the 
impartiality and superior wisdom of the Courts, 
cannot the Legislature depend upon them to vindi- 
‘cate its honour? 


Tar Powrr 1s a DANGER to Democracy 
In the olden days this power was sought to 
vindicate democracy; but today, when democracy is 
a fait accompl: and it means majority rule, it is not 
only superfluous, but positively dangerous to demo- 
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cracy itself. Today there is no one that questions the 
right of the Legislature to function according to the 
constitution and hence these powers are superfluous. 
On, the other hand, there is a dangér that a deter- 
mined majority with dictatorial tendencies might 
misuse these powers to muffle the opposition and 
free press. One of the defects of the new Constitution 
of India is that it places too much trust and too 
much power in the majority for the time being. 
Already the limited use to which these powers have 
been put by the Speakers and various legislatures in 
India portends a dismal futur® if a more determined 
party comes to power and begins to muffle opposition. 
The ban on the Swatantra of Madras by the Speaker 
of Madras Assembly, the prosecution of Dinshaw 
Mistri, the proceedings against the Times of India in 
Bombay, the resolution moved in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council by the Chief Minister himself con- 
demning Prakasam, the refusal on the part of the 
Speaker of the Bihar Assembly to allow a member 
to put a question to a Minister unless the member 
defined a particular word, all these may be all right 
from the legal point of view to vindicate the honour 
and sovereignty of: the Legislatures, but they are 
also beacon lights and show the extent powers could 
be misused by political parties in future. 

What democracy wants in India today is not 
only the right of the majority to rule, but also the 
unquestioned right of the opposition to freedom of 
speech and action, and the only agency to guarantee 
this via media is the Judiciary. It is high time we 
get rid of the obsession of the ‘sovereignty of the 
Legislature.’ . 

I suggest, therefore, that the following steps 
should be taken in India, if necessary, by amending 
the ‘Constitution: 


1. The power to punish for contempt, ete., 
should be taken away from all the Legislatures in 
India, or at least from the Legislatures of the 
States. A comprehensive Act may be passed by 
the Parliament defining contempt in general and 
the jurisdiction to try may be transferred to the 
Courts. 

2. In case this power is still given to the 
Parliament in the Centre, all such sentences should 
be made justiciable on appeal. 


If this is not done and the Constitution is not 
amended, I feel that even then the situation is not 
so helpless. It is my personal opinion that the 
Supreme Court could still draw such cases to itself 
under Article 136 by simply declaring that when the 
Legislature is awarding punitive punishments, it is 
acting as a judicial body or a tribunal and hence it 
comes under Article 136. 
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CHINA IN RETROSPECT 


By Pror, D., P. SHRIVASTAVA, MA o 


Once Napoleon remarked of China : = 

“There lies a sleeping giant. Let him sleep; for 
when he wakes he will move the world.” 
China, like India, is a vast land of many peoples, 

with an area of 4,277,000 sq.‘ miles, and a population, 
more than 45 crores. Like India, she has undergone 
a prolonged process of. cultural and political disinte- 
gration. Like India, the people of China are conscious 
of their golden past. Eut unlike India, China has 
never been subjected b. the domination of any one 
Western Power. Chinese culture also possesses a fervid 
assimilating force. For countless millennia China has 
absorbed all her conquerors. The Mongol hordes of 
Chengiz Khan overran the country in the thirteenth 
century. In the sixteenth century, the Manchus imposed 
their power and ruled China till 1911, In both cases 
the victors were largely assimilated by the vanquished. 
Only the Western white man proved an odd -element 
for the harmonizing force of the Chinese culture. 

In the good old days, the Oriental countries occu- 
pied a superior commercial position over the Occidental 
countries. The Chinese commercial superiority continued 
even till the end of the eighteenth century. In 1793, 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung addressed an edict to Lord 
Macartney (who conducted the British embassy at 
Pekmg) which ran as follows: 

“Our celestial Empire possesses all things in 
prolific abundance and lacks no product within its 
borders. There is, therefore, no need to import, the 
manufactures of outside barbarians in ex change for 
our own products,” 

*A Westerner may take this to be a sample for 
Chinese arrogance but Lord Macartney knew that the 
aged Emperor spoke the simple truth. Tea, silk, porce- 
lain and rhubarb and spices were shipped off from 
China in gigantic cargoes to Europe and there was 
nothing which Europe could supply in return to 
China. This caused a tremendous drain of silver from 
Europe to China, which, within 150 years, from 1667 
to 1817, amounted to nearly one hundred million 
pounds sterling. 

However, the cunning BEritishers began to smuggle 
opium into China. For a hundred years the East India 
Company had strived in vain for some commodity to 
sell in China to balance the tea trade, and at last an 
article was discovered which the Chinese were eager 
to buy. No trick was considered too short. Chinese 
officials were bribed and hoodwinked, and the Chinese 
local merchants were wooed over. The results were 
alarming. Even big merchants strived to amass wealth 
through this illicit trade. There grew contempt for all 
authority. People became licentious. Misgovernment 
and disorder followed closely at heels, and  banditry 
and rebellion flooded the land. On the coasts the pirated 
were at large. The drain® of silver was checked in 1817. 
Then the tables were turned. By 1830 silver began to 


flow a “of China to British India ant to union At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Indian 
opium revenue was about £1,000,000 à year; and at the 
end of the century it shot up to £7,000,000 per annum. ` 

No history of China is complete 


without taking, 


due note of Japan, sometimes called the Great Britain- 


of the Pacific. Though at the beginning Japan suffered 
from the phobia of touch-me-notism, she seon embarked 
upon a career of quick Westernization. Factoriés’ sprang 
up. Ships were built for foreign trade. A modern army; 
was organised. Arsenals and uavy-yards were built. 
Taking a leaf from Europe’s imperialism, eJapan turned 
her gluttonous eyes towards Korea. In 1894, Japanese 


overran Korea and southern - Manchuria, and were © 


threatening Peking. The Shimoneseki Peace of April 17, 
1895, came as a legalised booty for Japan. ‘China 
recognised the absolute independence of Korea; which 
allowed Japan to eclipse the Korean government 


with Japanese advisers, An indemnity of 200 million ` 


taels, or about 715 million rupees was also given by 
China to Japan, more than enough to reimburse 
Japan for the total cost of war. China also ceded to 
Japan the Island of Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands. But the most important cession to Japan 
was that of the Liaotung Peninsila, the southern tip 
of Manchuria, commanding the entry to the gulf of 
Chi-li-and Peking. Later on, due to the intervention 
of France, Germany and Russia, China got Liaotung 
back after paying 30 million taels more to Japan. 

The year 1898 was a year of leases. Kiaochow 
Bay was leased to Germany; Port Arthur, to Russia; 
Kwangchow Bay, to France; and Wei-hai-wei tò 
Great Britain. These leased holds were used by the 
Great Powers as spring-boards of economic imperial- 
ism. i 

In 1910, Japan announced the 
Korea. The end of the Great War -n 1918 led to a 
thunderous triumph to the Japanese imperialism in 
Eastern Asia. To her ‘spheres of influence’ were now 
added Shantung, Eastern Mongolia, Northern Man- 
chura, and Fukien. Japanese army was in the Eastern 
Siberia, and had no mind to leave that country for 
the present. Japan had also arranged with England 
the occupation of the islands north of equator 
formerly possessed by Germany in the Pacific. 

The lease-holds to the Western Powers .proved 
disastrous to Chint. At the outset, the young 
Emperor, Kwangsu, attempted. to modernize China 
or rather to Westernize the country. In 1898, various 
regal edicts were issued. The University of Peking 
was to be reorganised, various new schools on the 
Western pattern were to be started in bigger cities, 
competitive civil service examinations were to be 
remodelled, new railway lines were to be constructed, 
new mines were to be laid, the budget was to be 
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balanced, and the number of government servants 
was to be reduced for economy and efficiency, All 
these enterprises required “the help and co-operation” 
of the Occidentals. Discontent began to brew because 
of these reforms and lease-holds. The Dowager 
Empress, Tsze-Hsi, a valiant and elderly lady, pub 
the premium on the reactionary elements. She fore- 
“sook her retirement abode on the Mount of Ten 
Thousand Ages, and swooped down upon the royal 
palace. She was aided by a treacherous General, Yuan 
Shih-kđi. The Emperor was captured and was coerced 
to recognise ‘T'sze-Hsi as the ruler. His liberal 
advisers were executed and his reform edicts were 
abrogated. Then she turned towards. the Westerners. 


An anti-European “agitation was started. Many 
Europeans were murdered. The Chinese fanatics 


besieged many European legacy quarters in Peking. 
This commotion goes by the name of the Boxer 
Rebellion in the history of China.. The Western 
Powers promptly reacted to this fanaticism. Troops 
were rushed to protect the embassies and to 


all contributed their forces in the crusade against the 
Boxers. Significantly enough, even Japan joined 
hands with these Western nations, as she claimed 
herself to be a Europeanized nation. The rebellion 
was speedily stamped out. Peking was captured. The 
Europeans paraded their ethics by looting the city. 
The United States of America jumped into the 
fray through the “open door” of economic imporial- 
ism. President Wilson championed the “open door” 
policy in China in 1913, a policy described by him as 
that. of friendship and mutual advantage. American 
businessmen were to finance the Chinese railways in 
particular, and were to have the right to trade on 
equal terms with foreign competitors in genera]. As 
regards the railways, the name of Edward Harriman 
is important. He wanted to establish a globe-wide 
railway system in which the South Manchurian Rall- 
way would provide one link. It is important to note 


here that Russia snubbed MHarriman’s scheme of 
purchasing from the Russians the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Mr. Knox, the British Secretary, in his 


memorandum of November 6, 1909, aimed at bringing 
the Manchurian highway and the railroad under an 
‘economic, scientific and the impartial’ administration. 
The ownership of the roads was to vest in China, 
though the funds were-to be provided by the enter- 
prising Powers. Japan and Russia turned down the 


Knox plan. On July 4, 1910, they took a solemn 
pledge to offer united resistance to American 
“encroachment? in future. The matter became so 


serious that President Taft had to write to Prince 
Chun of China about his taking a ‘personal interest’ 
in the outlay of American capital in China for the 
Chinese welfare. Consequently the American bankers’ 
syndicate secured a share of 80 million dollars in the 


crush 
the Boxers. England, Germany, Russia, United States, 
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Hukuang Railway Loan, and later on, a share in the 
loan of 50 million dollars for standardizing the 
Chinese currency and promoting the industrial enter- 
prises in Manchuria. In 1916, the Iyternational Cor- 
poration of America obtained a contract for a loan of 
3 million dollars to improve the Chinese Grand Canal. 
At the same time, a Chicago firm called the Siems & 
Carey, secured a concession to build 1500, miles of 
railroads in various parts of the country. 

The impact of the Western civilizatiofi aroused 
the slumbering Chinese people. The threat to China’s 
integrity and national indeperglence that was present 
in these circumstances furthér fermented the seeds of 
Chinese nationalism, the fruits of which were 
reaped by an able Chinese scholar-nationalist, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen (1866-1924). Soon he became the spiritual 
father and the political organiser of the Chinese 
Revolution. He blazoned forth before his country- 
men the famous Three Principles of the People, the 
San Min Chu, which are usually translated as 
Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism. 

The history of the ‘Chinese Nationalist movement 
is the tale of an elongated civil war. First, in 1911, 
the corrupt and decadent regime of the Manchus 
which took root in the Chinese soil in 1583, was over- 
thrown. On the New Year’s Day in 1912, in Nanking, 
Dr. Sun was installed as the President of the Re- 
public of China. But he was camouflaged by a self- 
secking hypocrite Yuan Suih-kai in whose favour 
Dr. Sun resigned his Presidentship. The followers of 
Dr, Sun -organised themselves into the Kuomintang, 
or the Chinese Revolutoinary Party. Yuan Suih-kai’s 
subservience to foreign bankers, his surrender to 
Japan by accepting her infamous Twenty-one Demanda 
in 1915, and his laying up of the claims to the 
Imperial Throne in the coming year, led to a fresh 
surge of revolution and strife in the land. On June 6, 
1916, Yuan. died amid electric agitation. Years of 
turmoil followed. In the north the semi-independent 
iuchuns or war-lords, who were the former Generals 
of Yuan’s army, fought amongst themselves and 
terrorized the whole country. Such a condition of the 
country tempted the intervention of Japan. Between 
the North and the South, Yu P’ei-fu was trying to set 
up a separate government. In the south, however, 
the Kuomintang followers of Dr. Sun consolidated 
their position in Canton. In 1921, they elected Dr. 
Sun as President of the Republic. But the war-lords 
would not allow him to have smooth passage. Soon 
he awoke to the need of getting foreign aid to have 
better trained and equipped forces than what the 
war-lords could mobilise. Russia soon came to his 
rescue, 

In September, 1923, Moscow sent Michael Boro- 
din as chief adviser to the Kuomintang. A Military 
Academy was established af Whampoa, near Canton. 
The Russian officers trained the Nationalist soldiers, 
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The Kuomintang was modelled on the pattern of the 
Russian Communist Party. Its doors were flung open 


to the Chinese Communists who joined it in large 
numbers. The «Kuomintang thus harnessed two 
opposite elements within its fold, the traditional 
bourgeoisie elements of the Chinese middle class and 
the neo-peasant-proletarian elements. As the years 
tolled by these two elements began to show wide 
differences. . In April, 1924, the whole country was 
struck with sorrow for the sad death of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. Borodin then helped Chiang Kai-shek in assum- 
ing control at Cantone But Chiang had no soft 


corner for the Communists, and scon-he got into hot 


waters with Borodin. A military campaign had been 
launched against the war-lords of the north in which 
the Communists wholeheartedly co-operated with 
Chiang. Nanking was captured in March, 1927, and 
was made the national capital as Dr. Sun had desired. 
Chiang then went to Shanghai to negotiate financial 
aid with the bankers. But during his absence the 
Communists attacked the alien elements in Nanking. 


The foreigners strongly protested to Chiang against 


the underhand activities of the Communists, and to 


placate the foreign bankers Chiang suppressed the 


Communists with an iron hand. This led to the 
inevitable break between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists. The Communists with the left-wing 
elements of the Kuomintang under Wang Ching-wie, 
set up their own capital at Wuhan. Thus there were 
now three capitals in China: Nanking under Chiang; 


Wuhan under Wang; and Peking where the war-lords 


disputed among themselves. In April, 1927, Chiang 


purged Shanghai and Canton of Communists by mass 
Russia in 
July, and Chiang launched a country-wide purge of 


arrests and executions. Borodin left for 
the Communists. Thousands of peasants, labour 
leaders, students and radicals were arrested or put to 
death. In the principal southern cities the Russian 
consulates were closed down. Chiang’s armies were 
now moving to Peking, and the whole of China looked 
united under the Nationalist Government of Chiang 
Kai-shek at Nanking. But this unity proved a passing 
cloud. Fresh dissensions gushed up among the ranks 
of the Kuomintang over its programme of abolishing 
unequal treaties and extra-territoriality. The war-lords 


of the north again revolted against Nanking. In the 


opening months of 1930, China was again involved 
in a large-scale civil war. By the month of October, 
Chiang found victory in his hands. But the victory 
was dearly bought. Thousands of lives had been lost. 
Much property had been wantonly destroyed. And 
the country was bordering on bankruptcy. 


Japan had always regarded China as a precious 


booty, and the Japanese dreaded more than anything 


else a united China. Therefore for Japan Chiang’s 


comfortable position was ‘an eye-sore, Through the 
agreements in 1915, she had gained a firm foothold in 
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Southern Manchuria, Eastern Inner Mongolia and 
the Shantung territory. Now she could not sit thumb- 
twiddling, when Chiang was consolidating his position. 
In September, 1931, she made a lightning attack on 
Mukden, the chief town of Manchuria, under the 
pretext that the Chinese had blown away a bridge 
just outside the town. Subsequent investigation » 
however proved that the incident was engineered by 
the Japanese. The Japanese occupied various south 
Manchurian cities, and installed a puppet* government 
in Manchukuo in 1982. Chiang, however, showed no 
enthusiasm to face the Japanese aggression, except 
for making a futile appeal to the League of Nations. 
This generated a widespread digcontente among the 
radicals, students and nationals of China, who began 
to doubt Chiang’s bona fides. Therefore they began 
to lean towards the Communists who showed great 
enthusiasm for fighting against Tokyo. The matters 
came to a head in December, 1986, when Chiang 
found himself “captured” by the ‘Young Marshal’ 
General Chang Hsueh-liang, who was in league with 
the Communists against Japan. The Young Marshal 
released Chiang only on the condition that the 
Kuomintang shall co-operate with the Communists 
in driving the Japanese out of the land. The Japanese 
smelt Chinese unity on this accord, and launched in 
July, 1937, a devilish war against China without 
formal declaration. China was, however, ill-prepared 
for fight; and while the maddened Tokyo troops 
began to pour into North China, the Nanking 
Government submitted for truce. The Japanese army 
leaders, however, refused to negotiate, but demanded 
that all Chinese troops should vacate north China, 
that all ‘anti-Japanese activity’ should be suppressed 
and that China should co-operate with Japan ‘against 
Communism.’ The Japanese fire-eaters captured city 
after city, province after province amidst appalling 
bloodshed. Chiang signed a non-aggression pact with 
Russia in August, 1937, and called upon the people 
of China to ‘fight to the finish.’ The Japanese began to 
plunge madly into the heart of China by riding on 
trucks, tanks, airships and other munition largely) 
purchased from the British and American ‘merchants 
of death.’ In various cities thousands of ladies were 
molested ; disabled, aged and youngsters were 
slaughtered; and non-combatants and disarmed 
soldiers were ruthlessly butchered. The leaders of the 
Western democracies stood silent like Sphinx, as 
Japan beat great drums to ‘save Asia from Com- 
munism.’ The only effective military supplies trickled 
into Central China from Soviet Russia. Finally this 
black war became part of the Second World War 
in 1939. 


During the decade following 1937, the. Chinese 
Communists under Chu Teh, Chou En-Lai and Mao 
Tse-tung came to the fore. A People’s Army emerged 
up. There was also a genuine national regeneration 
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of the Chinese people. Chiang’s mythological war 
against Japan alienated the faith of the Chinese 
masses. His army consisted of miserable conscripts 
at gun-point, condemned to starvation in the ranks; 
for the corrupt generals pocketed the money meant 
for the soldiers. Chiang and his dishonest henchmen 


wanted to maintain status quo in the society by 
fighting their Red foes and branding all liberals and 


. four centuries old ; 


reformers as ‘Communist. The Chinese people 
naturally began to look for guidance to the honest, 
well-intentioned and disciplined Communist leaders. 
The strength of the regular armed forces of the 
Communists grew from 100,000 to one million regular 
troops and to million peasant and labour partisans. 
Chiang’s indiscreet regime drew no lesson and forgot 
no lesson. Finally the Chinese masses took arms 
against the corrupt Kuomintang and a historical civil 
war followed in 1948 and 1949 . ., & war which 
Stalin described as ‘a revolution of the armed people 
against an armed counter-revolution’. The USA. 
attempted to bolster up Chiang’s regime by supplying 
him with 130 million rounds of ammunition and 
3,000 million dollars, most of which, to America’s 
chagrin, fell in the hands of the Chinese Communists. 
Finally, Chiang and his men were completely routed 
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from the mainland of China, and the Peoples’ Re- 
public of China was proclaimed on 1st October, 1949. 
Chiang’s regime is now confined to,the little island 
of Formosa in the Pacific. Rumours are now- wide- 
spread that General Chiang is planning to wage a 
large-scale war with Red China. Shall he be successful 
in his venture ? š 

The present Communist Government of China 
has its headquarters at Peking. Chou En-Bai is its 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Mao Tse-tung is its 
President and Chu-Teh is itg Commander-in-Chief. 
The U.S.S.R., Burma, Indid¢, Pakistan, Great Britain, 
Ceylon, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Mongolia, the Eastern German Democratie 
Republic, Albania, Viet-nam, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Indonesia and Afghanistan have given 
recognition to the Communist China. But the coun- 
tries of both the Americas have not so recognised her. 
The present government has won the hearts of the 
Chinese people due to its land-reforms, its efforts to 
spread education among the masses and its successful 
planning. Thus it appears that the sleeping giant has 
rubbed out the dust of centuries from its eyes. It 
remains to. be seen how shall it move the world, as 
Napoleon had prophesied. 





INTERNATIONAL REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


By Pror. N. SUBRAHMANIAN, M.A. 


The concept of Sovereignty, as a formulated theory, 
(Bodin’s De la Republique, 1576 A.D.) is just less than 
and as a legal doctrine (Austin’s 


` Jurisprudence, 1832 A.D.) is just over one century old. 
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But it has bad a rather chequered career in the history 
of recent political thought and has greatly failed in its 
practical application to the affairs of the world. The 
Austinian Sovereign, like the Hobbesian contract, 
though a logical perfection has led to power lust and 


supplied a justification for that lust. Recently, political - 


pluralists, like Gierke, Barker and Laski have Jed am 
attack against the classical theory of Sovereignty ; and 
the very function and aim of the state have come in for 
radical reconsideration. According to Laski, the Modern 
State “is pluralistic and constitutional and responsible” 
(Grammar of Politics). The guild Socialists, Syndica- 
lists and the ‘Anarchists have been contributing their 
mite towards bringing the concept of ‘sovereignty into 
disfavour. The protagonists of the principle of state 
sovereignty have been ruining their own cause by allow- 
ing militant nationalism, jingoism, and imperialism to 
shatter world peace. This explains the high rate of 
infant mortality among the earlier types of international 
co-operation. 

The internationalist who was only ‘a doctrinnaire and. 
a visionary’ and whose theory was not supposed to have 


any legal status began to assume real shape and influence 
world affairs. International Law without the necessary 
sanctions behind it for the enforcement thereof becomes a 
dead letter and a mockery. But in the modern world 
expediency and regulated self-interest have given greater 
scope and power for International Law in the ‘public’ and 
‘private’ spheres. Man is a creature of competing loyal- 
ties and must look for his safety in the international 
sphere if it cannot be obtained in the national sphere. 
Hence arose those international organisations which have 
become supra-national in their importance and world-wide 
significance. They are not definite limbs of an organised 
world state; they are but voluntary organisations whose 
moral influence is often equal to and occasionally followed 
by physical power. The history of these international 
organizations is of recent origin, unless of. course over- 
seas empires, etc., are also considered to be international 
organisations, which they are not. They are not inter- 
national regional arrangements for the purpose of bringing 
together different autonomous states with a definite 
objective in view. 

The Political state itself constituted a regional organi- 
zation for definite political, economic and social purposes. 
But it was not the result of a conscious endeavour. 
States which originate as a result of debates and discus- 
sions in a constituent assembly, e.g., the U.S.A., may 
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be considered to be regional arrangements of a permanent 
nature. Buf the extraordinary permanence of such an 
‘arrangement’ makes it substantially different from other 
kinds of ‘arrangements.’ Following the U.S.A, many 
other countries organized themselves on a federal basis. 
Such an organization has more or less become a fashion 
while unitary states are becoming less in number. This 
is so frequently the case that confederacies, the corpora- 
tive state, end the Soviet Union too have something to do 
with the federal concept. These arrangements envisage 
a division of powers among the units constituting the 
whole, ° l 
i The more modern type of extra-territorial regional 
arrangements are economic, or ideological. The era of 
group formations in the international sphere for economic 
or ideological reasons is of a more recent origin, while 
groupings for purely military reasons are of a slightly 
older date. 

International conferences, involving states situated in 
different parts of the world, became a common feature in 
world politics after the first world war. The Washing- 
ton Naval Conference was in fact an understanding on 
military matters arrived at by Sovereign States; while 
the Ottawa agreement was much more of a domestic affair 
than an international agreement. Permanent organiza- 
tions of world-wide importance came to be thought of 
and the League of Nations was the first among such. 
Economic arrangements, transcending the sovereignty of 
individual states, became not only possible but in ‘some 
cases necessary. The [I.L.0. was constituted by the 
victors in the World War I as an independent arm of the 
League. The Communist International; in all probability, 
thought that it was bringing the workers of the world to 
unite over the heads of the respective political states; but 
it was essentially an ideological grouping. 

In the international sphere, the League of Nations 
after the First World War, and the U.N.O. after the 
Second World War, constitute the two major attempts 
made to establish a kind, of allembraching organization 


which can pool together the moral influence of all the 


worthwhile states and also their military resources if 
necessary. Though Lake Success is organisationally more 
perfect and institutionally more efficient than Lake 
Geneva, the former too is in a formative stage. 

s During the last three decades many typical regional 
arrangements have come into existence and largely 
affected the trend of world events. The World Bank and 
the World Court are two instances of useful institutions. 
The latter, however, is limited in its utility for it has 
no sanction behind its judgments. Groupings of political 
powers for defensive or offensive purposes are also not 
unknown to history. The various power blocs maintained. 
to uphold the balance of Power in Europe were more 
informal and subject to frequent changes but effective 
through a long period of European history. The Monroe 
Doctrine tried to constitut® the whole of the New World 
as a region distinct in its foreign policy as distinguished 


‘place to international alignments. 
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from Europe. The ABC Powers (Argentina, Brazil, Chile) 
of South America who united in an effort to resist the 
U.S.A. are an example of concerted effort on the part of 
different sovereign states to resist a common alien. Dur- 
ing the -inter-war period the tendency to bring into force 
regional arrangements has been very marked. The 
comintern and the cominform were communist arrange- ç 
ments among states ideologically like-minded. When 
the Fascists and the ‘Nazis established the Rome-Berlin 
Axis it was fully ideological, though Madrit and, Tokyo 
syinpathised with the Axis for other reasons. Hence 
ideology began to play a large part in determining these 
groupings or arrangements. States wedded to a commu- 
nist way of life or a democratic way of life, etc., began 
to form their own cliques; and these cliques developed 
into international regional arrangements of a more or 
less stereotyped fashion; i.e., political sympathy, mili- 
tary pact, economic aid were all parts of such arrange- 
ments. One of the better known regional arrangements 
of modern times is the N.A.T.O. which has obviously for 
its purpose resistance of communism, i.e., Soviet Russia, 
however much that organisation might swear to the con- 
trary. The Pacific Pact and the Middle East Defence 
Organisation are extensions of the N.A.T.O. The Arab 
League which was formed among sympathetic Muslim 
States in the Middle ast to resist Zionism is also a 
regional arrangement which invites comparison with the 


N.A.T.O. for the Arab League too is based on ideologi- 


cal differences. 


Sir Winston Churchill made a rather unorthodox 
proposal during the darker days of the ` Second World 
War. He proposed a union of West European states 
based upon a principle of voluntary association for com- 
mon defence and otheř purposes. It was not merely a 
sensational offer; ig was a very feasible" proposal too. È 
Heavy defeat at the hands of the German armies during 
two gigantic wars made the Benelux countries unite for 
many purposes, but unfortunately it has just been a 
‘nominal union. The British Empire, after the Second 
World War, changed into the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ; and this change introduced a new system of 
international regional arrangements. The place of 
India, an independnet Republic, in the British Common- 
wealth indicates clearly the novelty of the arrangement. 
The French who tried to follow the British in this consti- 
tutional experiment changed but the name of their Empire 
into a ‘union’, but the essential characteristics of the old 
French Empire continue to be the same. 

That most of the states in the world, in one form or 
another, are associated with such regional arrange- Ps 
ments shows that state sovereignty is slowly yielding ~ 
For good or for bad, 
such regional arrangements have become a normal 
feature of modern international relationship. Though 
this is. certainly not. a step towards the formation of a 
world state, it perhaps reduces the number of warring 
elements in the world. 
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Nearty seven years have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of independence in India. During this time, 
the Indian Government with the co-operation of the 
National Congress has tried to create conditions for 
¿the success of democracy in this country. In this 
' post-independence era, the Congress has had to deal 
with many difficult problems. The partition of India 
caused a severe set-Lack to the solution of the food 
problem of India. Food shortage grew up to nearly 
four million tons a year. This was primarily due to 
the fact that 78 per cent. of the pre-partition 
population remained in India and only 66% of the 
total rice-growing areas and 63% of the total wheat- 
growing arcas fell to India’s share. There was also a 
great shortage in cash crops because, while the 
manufacturing areas remained in India much of the 
jute and cotton producing areas had been transferred 
to Pakistan. Thus, trade and industry were affected 
adversely. 

Communal disturbances took place at this time 
and millions of displaced persons migrated to India 
and had to be provided with food, housing, shelter and 
the other basic necessities of life. The rehabilitation 
of these new citizens of India required all the resourecs 
and energies that the Government and the public 
could afford at that time. Thus, a great proportion 
of the resources of the country were used for this 
purpose so that less attention could be given to the 
planned economic progress of the country. Communal 
disturbances caused a great deal of confusion. These 
led to a chain-reaction of communal frenzy all over 

the country which was exploited by extremists much 
' to the detriment of the nation’s welfare and progress. 


THe INTEGRATION or STATES 

Then came the gigantic task of formulating the 
Constitution of India. When England left India, her 
paramountcy over the scattered princely Indian States 
lapsed and the question of the accession of these 
states to the Indian Union or their independence be- 
came a burning question. The continuance of the 
feudatory States was out of place in this modern 
period in history and the Government of India could 
hot countenance the existence of princely rule in 
nearly 550 different territorial’ units which might 
have led to the balkanisation of India. It was a 
vexed question which might have been exploited by 
a third party but action was taken at the right time 
to counter any such move. On July 5, 1947, a sepa- 
rate department was formed under Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. By January, 1948, nearly all the States 
contiguous to Indian territory had acceded to the 
Indian Union. There was some trouble in one or 
two places. Police action had to be resorted to in 
Hyderabad against the Razakars and in Junagadh 


® 
there was a revolution by the local people but in the 
end both these states acceded to Indan Union. ‘The 
last state to merge was Cooch Behar on January 1, 
1950. 222 Kathiawar States joined to form Saurash- 
tra, the first Union of States. 275 States covering 
an area of 2,15,450 square miles with a population of 
34.7 millions were joined together into five such 
Unions of States. By January 26, 1959, the Indian 


Republic achieved a political unity unknown for 
centuries dnd the difficult task of territorial integra- 


tion of the ‘States had been accomplished. 

The special status of Jammu and Kashmir and 
its accession to the Indian Union with all the 
controversies that followed in its trail are well-known 
It is only now that it has acceded in a limited 
manner. Generally speaking, all the states are 
partners as constituent units of the Republic. On 
October 1, 1953, 11 Telugu-speaking districts m 
Madras and a party of Bellary were integrated 
together to form tke Andhra State in response to 
popular demand. 

Monetary PROBLEM ER Price LEVEL i 

In October, 1949, an &8-point programme was 
announced to meet the consequeces of devaluation 
and the representatives of the Government were faced 
with the difficult problem of controlling the steady 
rise in prices. To bring about a reduction in price 
Jevel was difficult with the advent of the Korean 
war. The hoarding of essential commodities and stock- 
piling for war purposes resulted in inflatmg the price 
level instead. With production on the increase a 
reduction of the price level has now caused a reduction 
of income and of profits of certain traders and 
middlemen. 


SELF-SUPFICIENCy IN Foop 
f A practical bent has been given to the Grow 
More Food Campaign. In an effort to achieve self- 


sufficiency and to reduce dependence on foreign 
countries, there has been recently a progressive 
reduction in the import of foodgrains. While 4.72 


million tons of foodgrains were imported in 1951, 3.86 
million tons were imported in 1952 and 2.02 million 
tons in 1953. It is expected that the imports in 1954 
would not exceed two million tons and may be less. 
The Five-Year Plan laid down by the Planning 
Commission has food self-sufficiency as one of its 
primary aims for the welfare of the country and its 
general economic prosperity. The target of foodgrain 
production in 1955-56 is 8.9 million tons over that of 
1951-52. Sugarcane production is expected to increase 
by nearly 13% over the level in 1950-51. During the 
same period, the increase im oil seeds is expected to 
be about 8%. The production of cotton should 
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increase by 13.5 lakh bales over that in 1950-51, 
while jute production is estimated to increase by 23.9 
lakh bales ‘during the same period. The progress of 
irrigation is essential for the success of the programme 
- for the increase of crop production and it is expected 
that the irrigated areas for crops will increase from 
10 to 20 million acres during the course of these five 
to sik years. | 
From the point of view of minor irrigation 
schemes, the. construction of tubewells is a key factor. 
The Indo-US. Technical Co-operation Agreement has 
provided for a project for constructing many 
tubewells throughout the ‘country. Special and better 
methods of ‘cultivation are being introduced by the 
Government. including the Japanese method for the 
gultivation of rice. In an effort to improve the 
general agricultural yield of the country and to foster 
a spirit of endeavour and incentive, cultivators are 
offered special prizes for thè highest yields on a 
competitive basis. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 has left 
private enterprise to govern the bulk of the industries. 
This Resolution which was later embodied in the Five- 
Year Plan marks out the key industries and new 
ventures as being the State sphere. Though a large 
section has been left to private enterprise, the State 
has to come into the picture to the extent that it 
must avoid. overlapping and wastage and bring in 
some amount of -co-ordination and planning for the 
future progress of industry in the country. The Control 
of industries Act. has been: promulgated with this 
intention. We find the Five-Year Plan has included 
an increase of Ammonium Sulphate from 46.5 
thousind to 450 thousand tons, Super Phosphate from 
58.1 to 180.0 thousand tons, mill cloth from 3708 
million yards to 4700 million yards, handloom cloth 
from 810 million yards to 1700 million yards, Pig iron 
from 15.7 to 21.95 lakh tons, Finished Steel from 9. 3. 
to 12.8 lakh tons, and cement from 26.9 to 45.0 lakh 
tons. . The Five-Year Plan envisages the development 
of agriculture and industry in India on a complementary 
basis. The importance of industry is not to be 
minimised though priority is givén to the development 
of agriculture. Industrial progress cannot be achieved 
to any great extent without sufficient supply of raw 
materials and foodgrains, In the same manner biased 
agricultural development of the country would lead to 
a large surplus of unemployed industrial labour. Rs. 
94 crores are laid down in -the Plan for industrial 
projects in the public sector. This includes the 
manufacture of capital goods and those of intermediate 
importance. Rs. 500 crores is provided for the develop- 
ment of transport facilities. The Planning Commission 
has estimated Rs. 283 crores as available for industrial 
development in the private sector, Rs, 94 crores is the 
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aggregate -investment required for the publie sector 
for financing expansion of industries, It has been 
emphasised that the existing capacity for the production 
of consumer goods should be utilised to the maximum. 
To increase efficiency of production there has been a 
merger of the Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. and the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal. It has been decided to 
taise the output of this concern to 620 thousand tons* 
of finished steel and 500 thousand tons of pig iron by 
the end of 1956, This increase involves an’ expenditure 
of Rs. 35 crores. A loan of Rs. 15 crores has been 
obtained for this from the International Bank and. 
guaranteed by the Government. A new Steel factory 
is to -be started in Orissa soon. 
v 
NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES—PUBLIC SECTOR 


Nationalisation of industries has taken place in 
various spheres under the direct sponsorship of the 
Government. Self-sufficiency of foodgrains requires the 
ensured supply of fertilisers and for this purpose the 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory was opened by the Prime . 
Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, on March 2, 1952. The 
basic capital cost has been Rs. 23 crores. The price 
of fertilisers has been so adjusted as to provide intensive 
development of agriculture by means of fertilisers. The 
price also has been reduced from the initial .price of 
Rs. 350 per ton to Rs. 285 a ton. 

The importance of ship-building in the industrial 
development of India with its lengthy coast line is of 
great importance, A first attempt-in this direction has 
been made. The Government has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Scindia Steam Navigation Company by 
which the: Scindia Ship Building Yard,, Vizagapat- 
nam, has been obtained by the State. The Government 
has acquired two-third interest in this project. to the : 
extent of Rs. 180 lakhs. Technical Aid Agreement with. 
a French naval firm has been concluded. for the deve- ~ 
lopment of this shipping yard. Three Ships of 8,000 
tons each were completed during 1952. Two ships sare’ 
still under construction. The Shipping Yard has orders 
for seven more ships of new designs and fitted with 
diesel engines. The construction of oil tankers, -traw- 
lets and. frigates has been planned. 

A machine tool factory has been started at Jalahali, 
Bangalore. It is expected that production will be in full 
swing by 1955. The aim. of ‘this factory is to manufacture 
precision type machine tools. Machinefy worth Rs. 110 ` 
lakhs has been imported from abroad for this purpose. 
The factory has been started with an authorised capital 
of Rs. 12-crores but the estimated cost is Rs. 8:73 crores. - 
The Government holds 85 per cent shares, while the ` 
remaining is owned by foreign European firms, 

The foundation of the National Instrument Factory 
was laid on the 27th February, 1953. It is already pro- 
ducing’ about 250 types of surveying, drawing, mathe- 
matical, optical and other instruments. Rs. 1.82 crores 
is going to be spent on this of which Rs, 80 lakhs is to 
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The electric light bulbs here show the first known use of electric power from atomic energy, The 
generator is run by a turbine which uses steam produced by means of heat supplied by~the Ex- 
perimental Breeder Reactor located at Idaho Falls in the United States 





An Indian Commission on SecondaramEducation observes a student assembling a watch at Emily 
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be spent within the next five years. The annual value 
of the products when the factory is in full swing by 
1955-56 is expected to be Rs. 4.02 crores, According to 
the Five-Year Plan, a Dry Core Cable Factory. has 
been set up at a cost of Rs. 110 lakhg and an agree- 
ment has been concluded for this purpose with a 
firm from the U.S. The value of the annual out- 
put at- present price levels will-come to about 87 
lakhs. In this connection it may be noted that the 
annual consumption of cables by the Posts and 
Telegeaphs Department comes to about Rs.°80 lakhs, 
and the total requirements of these cables now com- 
ing through imports are valued at about Rs. 1 crore a 
year. It has also planned to set up a Penicillin 
Factory under the *ownelship of the Government of 
India. The contribution of the Government will be 
Rs. 180 lakhs while 359 thousand dollars will come 
from the WHO for technical assistance and 850 thou- 
sand dollars to’ provide equipment. It -should pro- 
duce 3600 billion units reaching a maximum capacity 
of $000 billion units per year. A DDT Factory will 
be established which will have a capacity of produc- 
ing 700 tons of DDT per year. The Government 
contributes Rs. 22,045 lakhs while 3.5 lakh dollars 
comes from outside. Rs. 7 crores has been set aside 


for the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment tc . 


make India self-sufficient in this respect. Rs. 10 lakhs 
has been allotted for the year 1953-54. Government 
has also accepted the co-operation of the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company of the United States and the 
Burmah Shell Oil Company of U.K. for setting up 
two oil refineries in Trombay. The two refineries 
should have a total refining capacity of 3.3 million 


= tons of crude oil per annum which yields 2.9 million 


tons of refined petroleum products. The total capital 


for these two refineries comes to about Rs. 43 crores 
out of which Rs. 7 crores comes from private Indian 
capital. Standard Vacuum Oil Refinery will start 
production in January, 1955 while Burmah Shell 
Refinery will take another year. 

The following eleven National ee have 
been’. set. up to promote the progress and application 
of science in the nation’s welfare: 


The National ‘Physical Laboratory, Delhi. 
The National Chemical . Laboratory, Poona. 
The National Metallurgical Laboratory, 
Jamshedpur. 3 
The Central Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute, Karaikudi. 

The Fuel Research -Institute, Dhanbad. 

The Central Food Technical Research 
Institute, Mysore. 

The Central Glass and Ceramic Institute, 
Caleutta. 

The Central Drigs Institute, Lucknow. 
The Central Road Research Institute, Delhi. 
The Central Building Research Institute, 
Roorkee. 

The Central Leather Research Institute, 
Madras. 
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Some of them are now in operation helping te 
foster fundamental research and research for helping 
the large-scale industries while others are drawing up 
programme for the purpose. They “vill be of immate- 
rial help to the medium and small-scale industries 
helping to reduce costs and improving quality of 
products. An amount of Rs. 461 lakhs is provided in 
the Five-Year Plan for scientific’ and industrial 
research. For eloser co-operation with commercial . 
production, a National Research Development Ca- 
operation for India is under way. India still lags 
behind many other countries in industrial production. 


VILIAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 

The rural economy of the country is 
Jargely by village and small-scale industries. 
afford a large avenue of employment for artisans 
besides helping local growth and meeting local 
demands for products. A Cottage and, Village Indus- 
tries Board and the Handloom Board appointed by 
the Government have been set up to co-ordinate the 
activities of these industries. Rs. 15 crores has been 
allotted by the Central Government for this purpose 
and Rs. 12 crores by State Governments for the 
development of cottage and small-seale industries. 


governed 
These 


IRRIGATION AND MULI-PURPOSE PROJRCIRB 

For the greater material prosperity of the nation, 
the need for greater irrigation has been realised as a 
basic necessity, A set-back in the last few years has 
the 
country. The proportion of irrigated and cultivated 
areg declined from 24 per cent to 19 per cent. Multi- 
purpose projects have been undertaken which ingluide 
irrigation projects and which form one of ‘the basie 
factors in the first Five-Year Plan. The irrigation and 


‘power projects now in hand come to about Rs. 765 


crores. It may be mentioned here that 5.6 per cent 
of the water resources of the country are now being 
utilised for purposes of irrigation. It can cleariy be 
seen that the improvement of- electric power, flood 
control, navigation and ‘irrigation have great possi- 
bilities for the whole country. The Damodar Valley 
Corporation is now on its fifth year of progress. The 
Hirdkud and the Bhakra-Nangal Projects are other 
multi-purpose projects of great importance. In the 
D.V.C. itself, the Bokaro Power Station, and the 
Tilaiya Project are now completed. The Maithon Pro- 
ject and the Hydro-Electric Station and the Konar 
Dam should be completed in the course of this year. 
The Bhakra-Nangal Project consists of a dam across 
the Sutlej, a Power House, the Nangal Hydro- 
Electric Canal, the Nangal Dam, the two Nangal 
Power Houses and the Bhakra Canal system. The 
Nangal Dam and Canal are completed. The work on 
the Bhakra Dam is well advanced and is scheduled 
to be completed in 1954. The power from the Nangal 
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Project is already available in Delhi. The Hirakud 
Dam provides for an installation capacity of 123 
thousand k.wt while 48 thousand k.w. will be installed 
in the next five years. Work on the different dams 


is still not complete but both irrigation and power 


will be obtained from this Project by 1955. The work 
is still going on in the Tungabhadra Project. As 
envisaged in, the Five-Year Plan various other projects 
like the Kosi, Koyana, Krishna, Chambal and the 
` Rihand. ares also under way. It is hoped that the 
Ganga Barrage Scheme will be included in the 
Second Five-Year Plan. It will be of inestimable 
value to the countryside «yhen implemented. It is 
estimated that in the next fifteen or twenty years, 
the total area under irrigation for the country should 
be approximately doubled. . 
ERE LEEI 
RAILWAYS 

One of the largest State undertakings are the 
Railways. This may be said to be the only real 
national asset that was handed over when the foreign 
rulers left. After meeting interest and depreciation 
charges it leaves over a surplus for general revenues. 
In 1954-55, the surplus is over 3 crores. Since 1947, a 
large number of new lines have been laid. The Assam 
Link Project which had to be undertaken as a result 


of partition was finished in a very short time. The 
Chittaranjan Locomotive jWorks has been’ esta- 
blished for the manufacturing of locomotives and 


boilers at a-cost of 16 crores, The target of this fac- 
tory is to produce 120 locomotives and 80 spare 
boilers per annum. It is already nearing its target 
production. This is an example of nationalised 
indusfry which has shown considerable success. ‘To 
meet “the minimum requirements of railway develop- 
ment a total amount of Rs. 400 crores has been 
estimated. Of this Rs, 100 crores is to be set, aside 
for transport and basic industries. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The Indian Air Lines Corporation came into 
existence in 1953. All Indian Airlines are co-ordinated 
here under State sponsorship. They have nearly 100 
planes plying of different types, 

The introduction of postal facilities in rural areas 
and the further extension of telephones in big cities 
has been found a great necessity. The development 
plan for Post and Telegraph Offices and Telephonés 
comes to about Rs. 50 crores. 
the total number of rural Post Offices was 18,121 while 
in 1952 it had increased to 36,000. About a thousand 
had been opened during the year 1953. The number 
of urban Post Offices was raised nom 3,995 in 1947 
to 5,769 in 1958, 

In 1952, the area served per Post Office was 28 
square miles at least. In 1956, it is estimated that this. 
area will be reduced to 9° square miles and the total 


On August 15, 1947,- 
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number of rural Post Offices be increased to reach a 
maximum of 46,639. l 
Td 
Community Proskers 
The economic life of the: village and the society 
have to be transformed to a great extent to keep in 
tune with the object of the Five-Year Plan. In the 


year 1952 the first group of rural community projects A 


have been introduced along with training facilities for 
village and extension workers. Where transport facili- 
ties are poor, distances are great and literacy is 
high, 
growth of the national extension service should be of 
inestimable value. It is envisaged that during the 
years 1953 to 1956 about 120 thgusand villages will 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the national 
extension service. The community projects started in 
1952-53 and the additional 55 development blocks 
taken up in 1953-54 will ‘altogether amount to 300 
development blocks of 100 villages each. In 1953-54, 
180 more development blocks will be taken up, 270 
such in 1954-55 and 450 in 1955-56. The Extension 
organisations will be increased in co-ordination with 
the increase of these development blocks. The work 
on these areas has been started from October 2, 1952 


and some progress has been recorded in. the spheres of 


agricultural education and small-scale industries. The 


value of these projects cannot be judged merely in - 


terms of money as it is through this means that an 
attempt is being made to mobilise the people’s help 
for their own good. Thus, an all-round development 
is sought . to be brought about by the active co- 
operation between the people and théir Government. 
It is expected that the work in this direction in the 
first Five-Year Plan will cover one-fourth of the 
villages of India. Once the foundation js laid, the 
advance will be more rapid in the future. 
EDUCATION 

Education has been considered one of the most 
important aspects of democratic progress in the 
country. One of its primary objects is the building up 
of leadership in all levels in the country. Although 
its importance is realised, in view of the limited 
financial resources and the pfiority given to food 
including agriculture and irrigation, it is ‘unfortunate 


the necessity of community projects and the 


that the resources available. for education in the first.. 


Five-Year Plan is far below requirements. It is to be 
hoped that in the: next Five-Year Plan this will be 
given top priority. It should be obvious that without 
adequate training and equipment of the citizens, any 
appreciable progress is not possible. 

In the first Five-Year Plan, pupils in the 
primary schools will increase from 151.1 lakhs in 
1950-51 to 187.9 lakhs in 1955-56, pupils in the basic 
schools from 29 lakhs in 1950-51 to~ 88 lakhs in 
1955-56, pupils in secondary schools from 43.9 lakhs 
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in 1950-51 to 57.8 lakhs in 1955-56, pupils in industrial 
schools from: 14.8 thousands in 1950-51 to 21.8 
thousands Ba panile in technical and vocational 
training centres from 26.76 thousands in 1950-51 to 
43.6 thousands in 1955-56. Rs. 1.51 crores has been 
provided for the progress of education in the Plan. 
New methods have been introduced to make the 
training of students more practical and dynamic. The 
number of Universities and Colleges have increased 
in huge proportion as also the number of pupils but 
one cannot say .yet that graduates can always take 
their rightful place in the progress of the nation. 
Unemployment amongst them is prevalent. To in- 
culcate a healthy yespect for manual work youth 
camps where students may undertake manual work 
are being organised. A sum of Rs. 1 crore has been 
set asidt for this. Both rural and urban libraries 
including travelling ones have been introduced in 
some parts of the country which help towards the 
growth of greater literacy. In West Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras and some other parts of the country the 
response in this direction is encouraging. Literacy 
centres have also been organised for the fulfilment of 
social] education in the different States. Rs. 7.5 crores 
has been set aside for social education according to 
the Second Five-Year Plan. In the spheres of basic 
education, the project method has been popularised. 
There has been an merease of vocational and crafts 
training centres specially for the displaced youngmen 


who have’ come over after partition. Such institutions. 


have been specially sponsored by the Central Govern- 
ment and employment for these persons hag been 
found in big and small industries and handicraft 
centres. It may be said that a beginning has been 
made to lay ‘a sure foundation but a great deal has 
to be yet accomplished. The only way to do it is hard 
and conscientious endeavour. 

The problem of language has also been important 
in connection with the growth of education in 
different areas of India. There has been an attempt 
to have one common State language but so far only 
partial success has been achieved. The promotion of 
cultural autonomy in the different areas has been 
encouraged. It is recognised, however, that the mother 
tongue must be given its due place. 

Hraura E 

When we turn to health, we find that while 
other nations have steadily progressed, India has 
been completely left behind for more than a century 
and a half. Health is a basic necessity if we are ta 
build a prosperous nation. The output of the nation 
as compared to many others is low and cannot be 
improved unless amenities for health are there so that 
the nation may become strong and virile. In the first 
Five-Year Plan, Rs. 100 crores has been demarcated 
for the public health of which the States spend Rs. 82 
erores and the Centre Rs. 18 crores. The Central 
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Government programme consisted of certain selected 


schemes of whieh the most important gre: 


(i) The National Malaria Centrol programme; 
(ii) The Anti-Tuberculosis campaign. 


During 1952-53, the programme of mass B.C.G. 
vaccination was.extended to 9 States and it is ex- 
pected to cover the whole of India by: the end of 
1954. The World Health Organisation and the. 
UNICEF have given considerable assistance in regard 
to this. Maternity and child welfare and family plan- 
ning are also matters on _werich attention is being 
focussed. 

Soctan WELFARE 

Social welfare of the people is another key pro- 
blem which includes ‘child welfare, youth welfare, 
women’s welfare and family welfare. These have been 
given a place m the first Five-Year Plan. The Central 
Social Welfare Board has so far distributed Rs. 16.62 
lakhs to 480 non-official social welfare agencies in the 
country. It may be mentioned summarily that Rs. 4 
crores has been provided in the Plan for the exten- 
sion of social welfare activities in the country at 
large. It has to be seen that there is an appreciation 
of the needs of education and social welfare though 
a great deal will have to be done before needs are 
fulfilled or India’s attainments in this field can be 
compared to the more progressive nations in the 
world. Yet it must be done so that India’s cultural 
heritage is preserved and its separate entity main- 
tained. neal 

' BACKWARD CLASSES 


The Plan also provides Rs. 29 crores fore the 
welfare of 18 million backward. classes inckading 
scheduled castes and other criminal tribes. Rs. $ 


crores and Rs. 3 crores will be spent for the tribal 
people and Rs. 12 crores will be spent for the tribal 
people in the North-East Frontier Agency. Work has 
started here. 


Lasour WELFARE 


The duty towards labour which the Government 
owes has not been neglected. The presence of a 
contented and prosperous labour force is essential for 
the successful maintenance of a suitable industrial 
democracy and the achievement of the ideals for 
which a welfare state stands. The effective imple- 
mentation of the Factories Act is essential. Other 
measures for the achievement of better industrial 
health, safety and welfare are planned. The Minimum 
Wages Act of 1948 ensures the fixation of minimum 
wages where manual labour is prevalent. This Minimum 
Wages Act includes a number of industries where 
the economic position is bettered by having a uni-- 
form rate of minimum wages. The first stages of 
social insurance will be ackieved in this country 
when the Employees Insurance Act is functioning 
properly. This applies to all factories which employ 
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20 persons or more and where the salary of workers 
does not exceed Rs. 400 a month per individual. 
The Employees Provident Fund Act has also been 
passed which would affect 35 Jakhs of workers. 
Provisionally, it applies to factories covering 50 or 
more persons, while there is scope for further develop- 
ment. The Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 has 
been widenetl in 1949 to cover banking and insurance 
companies having branches all over India. Other 


minor Acts for labour relations have also been enacted . 


by various States. The danger of lock-outs and 
strikes and unemploymei™ „amongst workers has been 
realised. The large-scale strikes in the textile, steel 
and other essential industries in the private sector 
severely affect production. Attempts have been made 
by the Government through tripartite agreements to 
effect a compromise between the workers and industrial- 
ists and to have a formulated policy for the future in 
this direction. The idea is that instead of having to take 
resort to strikes and lock-outs which perhaps had some 
usefulness in the early part of this century, more and 
more emphasis should be laid upon labour tribunals and 
the adjudication machinery whicl should settle disputes 
between the employees and employers. Such a machi- 
nery should go forward towards helping the objective 
which India cherishes in bringing about a prosperous 
society without a class struggle. 


Tue FUTURE 

The proclaimed goal towards which India is striv- 
ing is' that of a welfare State which means one which 
has equal opportunities for all irrespective of class, 
religion or sex, a cardinal objective in the Constitution 
of the Sovereign Democratic Republic of India. This 
opportunity must give every individual a right to 
self-expression and to contribute his or her share 
towards the country’s prosperity. Though it is early 
yet, as India has not been free for more than seven 
years, the changing social and economic structure is 
already in evidence. The land tenure system of this 
country which was set up during British times and 
which has been a great vested interest is undergoing 
a revolutionary change “ bringing about conditions 
where the tiller of the soil may be the virtual owner 
of the land. In the social sphere also, changes are 
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apparent. Whereas social laws and customs still exist 
which have a retrograde effect on the; position of 
women in society, these are outmodes“and fast dis- 
appearing. In actual fact, a revolutionary change is 
taking place in the position of women which is having 
a far-reaching effect. 

It requires a brave people to follow the ideals 
which have been set but with a sincerity of purpose 
behind it, it is attainable. It is to be hoped that the 
people of India will put forward their .best effort 
towards the economic betterment of the country? and 
each individual citizen will- show that sense of civic 
responsibility, that social consciousness and that 
inward culture which will help build a-vigorous and 
dynamic nation. A change is gradflally coming in the 
moral, sociological and the cultural life of the-people 
since the achievement of independence. There fare still 
many things to be done but a step has been taken in 
the right direction. The removal of retrograde social 
customs, a greater political insight amongst the people 
and other fundamental changes in the structure of the 
nation’s society are taking place. It is to be hoped that 
the long-cherished economie democracy for which the 
Congress is striving to lay the foundation step by step 
will materialise so that we may indeed keep intact the 
democratic way of life. a 

The manner in which India has obtained her 
independence using Gandhiji’s technique of non- 
violence has been a source of inspiration to many. In 
these days of stress and strain the war-ravaged world 
breathes a sigh of relief seeing the courageous stand 
taken by India in spite of her poverty. To those 
nations still held in subjugation In parts of Asia and 
Africa or in a state of semi-independence, it is a source 
of tremendous strength, to those power-mad powér 
blocs in the world still in the throes of a cold war it 
shows the way out, while for those nations which like 
India have just emerged from a state of slavery and 
bondage, it has been a great encouragement. Gandhiji 
has said that no nation can be national without being 
international also. There have been many bitter critics 
of the Congress foreign policy. In spite of this the 
prestige of the country under the guidance of Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru has gone up tremendously in the 
estimation of the world. 
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100 TEANS OF COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


By HAR CHARAN LAL GARG 


faos the first unsuccessful venlure was launched at , 


Calcutia in 1818, the first Indian cotton mill was erected 
at Bombay ip 1854, by Cawasji Nannabhai Davar, a 
Parsee pioneer. Now the cotton textile industry which, 
completes 100 years’ of its existence this year occupies 
the premier position in our national economy. It is the 
largest industry in India and second in the world. It 
provides employment ¢@irectly to about 7.5 lac workers 
and indirectly to 10 lac powerloom and handloom 
weavers. ,; l 

In 1861 there were only 12 mills. The industry could 
not make progress during the period 1860-70 as the price 
of cotton increased due to American Civil War and the 
credit conditions deteriorated. There were only 18 mills 
in 1872. The number of mills increased to 42 in 1878 
due to the improved trade condition. In 1879 the number 
of mills further increased by 14, making a total of 56. 
The huge profits earned in the cotton trade were invested 
in colton mill industry. There was a good demand of 


yarn from China, and so the number of spinning mills 


was more than the weaving mills. 

During the period 1880-95 the cotton industry made 
a remarkable progress. [n 1894 there were 144 mills. 
Now finer yarn and cloth also began to be manufactured. 
Home hand-spinning industry declined. The mills also 
supplied the coarser yarn for the Indian market. The 
export of twist and yarn to China. and Japan increased. 
-But after 1890 Japan began to import raw cotton in place 
of twist and yarn. Two big famines occured between the 
period 1895-1900. The cotton mill industry had to face a 
number of difficulties during this period, viz, decreased 
demand of yarn for handlooms due to agricultural depres- 
sion, decreased labour force at Bombay due to plague, 
high price of cotton due to American. speculation and the 
decreased demand of yarn from China. In spite of all 
these difficulties the number of mills increased to 264 in 
1913-14. 

But about 1905 all the position changed, agricultural 
prosperity returned, the plague disappeared, the price of 
raw cotton stabled and China was bare of yarn stocks. 
To meet the increased demand the yarn mills .wotked 
overtime and even in night. During this period the 
number of looms increased more than number of 
spindles comparatively, and this has heen the tendency till 
now. There was also a tendency to produce goods to 
meet the increased home demand which was met by 
imports of finer yarn and cloth from Lancashire. 


. 
Wane 


THE First Wortp WAR AND AFTER 
The war of 1914-18 provided a strong stimulus to 
the industry. During these years the industry made a 


cloth—superfine, fine, medium and coarse. 


oak progress due to increased home and foreign (Persian, 
East African, etc.) demand (both military and civilian), 
higher prices and little competition from  Jeancashire 
industry as there was shrinkage in imports due to high 
revenue import duties and high freight charges. In spite 
of high price of stores and @yés, difficulties in obtain- 
ing coal and machinery, the production of piecegoods 
increased; ` The capital invested in the industry doubled. 
Cotton mills earned’ huge profits. The prices of mill 
shares rose to fantastic heights. But the export of yarn 
declined mainly due to transport difficulties, competition 
from Japan, the establishment of spinning industry in 
China and increased home demand of yarn to produce 
piecegoods. Import of finer quality of piecegoods fell 
down. Indian production of finer qualities increased. 
The weaving side expanded. The new mills could not 
þe established for want of machinery. 


Ais war the industry enjoyed prosperity as there 
was no competition from Japan and Lancashire. 

Depression in the industry started after 1922. The de- 
creased demand for goods, falling prices of cotton goods, 
low price of cotton, low exchange, increased production 
capacity., due to the erection of many new mills and the 
competition from abroad affected the industry adversely. 
Japan was able to’ manufacture cloth at the cheapest cost, 
much cheaper than India and Lancashire. The production 
of cloth became unprofitable in- India. 
neither able to declare dividends nor to provide deprecia- 
tion on machinery and buildings. The Bombay mills 
sufferred the most due to three long strikes. Several mills 
were closed in Bombay and many others reduced their 
share-capital. The political movement in the country and 
the tariffs helped the industry. 


An excise duty of 34 per, cent was imposed on woven 
goods in 1896. It was imposed for revenue purposes at 
that time. Later on it was utilised for neutralising the 
effects of import duties on Lancashire goods. It was 
applied to yarn also in 1922. In December 1925 the 
excise duty was suspended, and abolished in March, 1926. 
The excise duty. was reintroduced: on Ist Aug., 1949, 
firstly on superfine goods and later on all varieties of 
The rates of 
duties have been changed many times since then. 


The industry applied for protection against Japanese 
competition in 1926, The Tariff . Board marked the 


causes of deterioration as the unhealthy internal condi-.., 
l tion, unfair competition from Japan and the general trade “g 
) Tt recommended internal economy, improve- - 
ment iri the organisation for the purchase of raw Materiala,. 


depression. 


The mills were 
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plecework system, greater diversification and more speciali- 
sation in the product of higher counts, development of 
new lines ‘of production, maintenance of a closer touch 
with consuming ¢entres in India as well as abroad, raising 
of import duly of 11 per cent. tọ 15 per cent., bounty 
on the spinning of higher counts of yarn, etc. The 
government partly accepted the recommendations. The 


government changed the 5% duty on yarn to 5% adyvalo: . 


rem or ¥%4 annas per lb whichever is higher. The duty 
on machinery and mill store was removed. The steps 
taken by the government could not fulfill the needs of 
the industry. The i aks as well as the public was 
not satisfied. The protective duty was, therefore, extended 
for three years ending on 3lst March, 1933. This 
measure did not prove much helpful to the industry as the 
depression in the industry continued. More help was 
needed urgently. Due to inadequate protection the im- 
ports from Japan increased. The competition in finer 
yarn continued. The strikes of 1928 and 1929 proved 
harmful to the industry. In 1929 the protection was 
again demanded. In 1929 the Government appointed Mr. 
G. S. Hardy to investigate the extent and severity of 
foreign competition. Mr. Hardy recommended protection. 
In 1930 the Government passed the Cotton Textile Protec- 
tion Act according to which the revenue duty was increas- 
ed to 15% on British goods and 20% on non-British 
goods, grey goods were subjected to a minimum specific 
duty of 3 annas per Ib for all. As such the Imperial 
reference was introduced from the back door. The duties 
were further raised to 25% on British goods and 31% 
on non-British goods for revenue reasons. An import duty 
of 6 pies per ton on raw’ cotton and 10% on machinery 
and dyes used by the industry was also imposed. Japanese 
competition continued as Japanese exchange depreciated 
andethey placed their piecegoods in Indian markets at 
abnormally low rates. Jn 1932 the duty on non-British 
goods was raised to 50% and the minimum specific duty 
on plain grey goods was raised to 5 annas per lþ on non- 
British goods. In 1932 an Ottawa Trade Agreement was 
entered into according to which the British agreed 
to increase the purchase of Indian cotton. British goods 
were again preferred. The rates were further increased, 
to 75% and 6-3/4 annas per lb respectively from 7th June, 
1933’ At last an Indian Tariff Textile Protection 
Amendment Act of 1934 was passed which fixed “substan- 
tive” protection and stated . that the need of pro- 
fection against U.K. was greater than against Japan. 
The protection was modified in the light of Indo-Japanese 
Trade Agreement. 1934 and the Mody Lees Act. The 
Act was to remain in force till March, 1939. Duties on 
yarn were fixed at 5% on British and 6% on non-British 
yarn. India incurred a loss of revenue of the tune of Rs. 1 
crore due to the preferential treatment to U.K. imports, 
_while the export of raw cotton did not increase according 
to Mody Lees Act. The Act allotted an annual import 
quota of 125m. yards unconditionally, 325 million yards if 
Britain purcHases 1 m. balee of Indian cotton and 400m. 
yards if she purchased 144 m. bales. The duty on non- 


24% if 
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British goods was fixed at 50% adyalorem, subject to a 
minimum of 54 annas in the case of os greys. 


The Mody Lees Act was due to éxpire on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1935. In 1935 a special Tariff Board was appointed to 
investigate into the question of protection to the Indian 
textile industry against the imports of U. K. The Tariff 
Board recommended that the duty on British plain greg 
goods be reduced from: 25% to 20% advalorem or 3 
annas per pound whichever was higher, the duty on 
bordered grey, bleached and coloured picegoods (other 
than prints) should be reduced from 25% to 20% advalo- 
rem and the duty on yarn should remain the same. The 
Government announced this reduction immediately, even 
without consulting the legislature, which came into force 
from 25th June, 1936. At this daa indusrialists were 
dissatisfied but Government defended their action. 


A new Indo-British Agreement was signed in place of 
Ottawa Agreement according to which the import duties 
on British goods were reduced and the U.K. would prefer 
to purchase Indian cotton. The Indian Tariff Amendment 
Act was passed in 1939 according to which the import 
duties on British goods were reduced to 17 per cent, 
on printed goods, 15 per cent. or 2 annas 74 pies 
whichever is higher, on grey goods, and 15 per cent on 
all others. The duties have to be reduced by 244% 
if imports fall below 350 m. yards and increased by 
imports increased to 500m. yards in a year, 
penalties or rewards were made if the consumption on 
Indian cotton by U.K. decreased or increased from the 
limits of 5 lac and 7% lac bales in a year. This 
agreement was opposed hy the Legislative Assembly 
and Indian textile industry on the ground that it unduly 
favoured Lancashire industry. 


Till the last war most of the industry was centralised 
in Bombay State due to the following advantages 
possessed by Bombay : 


1. Raw materials: Raw cotton was available from 
the hinterland of the port of Bombay. 

2. Facility for the import of machinery, chemicals, 

` millstores, etc. 

3. The presence of managing agents who took 
the initiative. 

4. Humid climate and ae geographical 
position. 

5. Presence of capital and credit facilities, 
Parsee merchants had acquired good fortunes. 

6. Presence of efficient and cheap means of 
transport and communications. 

7. Profitable yarn export trade with China. 


In the post-war decade the mills 
constructed in other centres, viz, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, 
Madras, Sholapur and Nagpur. These centres possessed 


the advantages of nearness of markets, availability of 


raw materials, and cheap labour.. The China trade in 
yarn declined. The Swadeshi movement stimulated the 
growth of weaving outside Bombay. The factory laws 
were more Jax in Indian States than in British India. 
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In Bombay the taxation increased, the cost of labour 
became high and the industry became overcapitalised 
during boom pgriod. All these factors favoured the 
decentralisation of“tadustry. At present the important 
centres of industry are Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 
Kanpur, Nagpur, Indore, Madura and Coimbatore. In 
1953 out of 453 cotton mills, 200 were located-in Bom- 
bay State which holds the pride of place in the industry. 
Hadras comes next having 90 mills. Over 60% of the 
spindles and looms are centralized in Bombay State. 
Between 1925-39 the industry made some recovery 
due to *egulation of competition from U.K. and Japan, 
tarif protection, and improvement in the general 
economic condition. i 


e 
Dure Wortp War®*Or 1939-45 AND AFTERWARDS 

The decreased home demand, increased imports from 
Japan, heavy property tax in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
and the doubling of import duty on raw cotton adversely 
affected the indusiry. During 1940-41 the industry made 
good progress due to fall in the imports from Japan, 
heavy orders from Eastern Group and Government for 
military purposes and monopoly in the home market. 
The export of piecegoods increased by about 5 times in 
1942-43 as compared to 1938-39. The next year ex- 


ports fell down mainly due to control. The industry 
increased production by working double and treble 
shifts and rationalisation of production methods. But 


the scarcity of goods occured. The prices of cotton 
piecegoods went up abnormally. The dealers began to 
hoard ithe ..goods. Black-market flourished. Whole 
salers and millowners made huge profits. This was 
mainly due to the fact that the imports of cotton 
piecegoods from Japan stopped entirely. The position 
grew from bad to worse due to this cessation of imports 
from Japan. The prices rose to five times the prewar 
evel due to general rise in rices, decreased imports 
increased exports (even to U.S.A. and England), 
purchase on military account, etc. In 1943 an arrange- 
ment .was made between Government and the mill to 
produce cheap standard cloth. This step was taken 
with a view to save the consumer from high prices. 
But the scheme to sell at fixed price failed due to Jack 
of proper organisation and distributing machinery. 
Strict rationing of cloth was also introduced to check 
the high prices. Government steadily improved its 
machinery. The prices of cloth and yarn were completely 
controlled in June 1943. The mills had to specify 
ceiling, ex-mill and retail prices on every cloth. Date 
of production was also to be printed. Textile Central 
Board and various Statutory Committees were appointed. 
The Government also fixed the maximum price of cotton 
and stores. A license had to be obtained from the 
Textile Commissioner for transporting the cloth. 


During and after the war the trend of development 
was not competitive. A Capital Control Order was 
issued in 1943 mainly to check the inflation in the 
country, The establishment of the new mills was 
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checked by this order. Only those managing agents 
were given licences for the establishment of new mills 
who had their old mills also. Thus this iaternal as 
well as external competition was lacking, 

During war years the production capacity could not 
be expanded. The reasons were the non-availability of 
machinery and stores.. After war also the foreign 
manufacturers could not supply the machinery in time. 
And when the supply position of machinery improved 
the new mills could not be started for want of 
capital and high cost of machinery and plant. 

Shortage of coal occured after the outbreak of 
war. In 1944-45 the output degMaed due to shortage 
of coal and raw materials and unsettled political 
situation. 

During war years the Tarifs remained unchanged. 
According to the recommendation of the Tariff Board 
the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act of 1947 was passed. 
The existing protective duties on cotton cloth and yarn 
were converted into reyenue duties from Ist April, 1947 
as the industry is much more stronger financially than 
before World War II and now it can stand on its own 
feet. 


Some plans were made for the post-war development 
of the industry. The panel for the cotton mill industry 
prepared a programme for setting up 100 mills distributed 
over the whole country. In 1947 partition of the country 
took place. India was deprived of raw_ cotton from 
Sindh and so’ the plans were given up. Pakistan used 
to supply 1.2 million bales of raw coiton. Besides 
this Pakistan was also an important consumer of Indian 
cloth. India lost this market. In 1948 the Government 
relaxed the control on cotton goods. But, experiment 
proved a total failure. The cloth position became very * 
bad. The control over cotton goods was reimposeg, © 
The increased price of raw cotton increased the cost 
of production. To solve this problem it was decided to 
grow superior quality of cotton in India. Government 
also decided to revise the prices of raw cotton quarterly 
in accordance with the formula suggested by the Tariff 
Board. 

In 1948 the export of cotton piecegoods declined. 
The reasons were decontrol, increased prices and the 
imposition of export duties. The devaluation in 949 
gave a fillip.to exports. In 1950 the prices of raw 
cotton were raised ‘substantially, as a result the cloth 
prices also increased. Many strikes also occured in 
Bombay. 

On the recommendation of the Tariff Board the 
Government of India decided to protect textile machinery 
industry in 1950. A protective duty of 10% advalo- 
rem was levied for a period of 3 years on spindles, 
plainlooms, ete. All the raw materials required for the 
production of textile machinery are found in India. 

The output of cotton piecegoods increased consider- 
ably in 1951 and 1952. The output in 1952 was 4599 
million yards. 

The Government of India abolished price and distri- 
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pation” controls from 10th’ way, 1 1953, But ‘the control 
“over production shall continue. The présent state of 
‘free competition markets needs the withdrawal of pro- 
duction control also. 

; Somé restrictions have’ been placed on the produc- 
slion of dhotis. Now mills can produce’ 60% of their 
“output of dhotis'for 1951-52: Due to this restriction, 
“the price: of dhotis increased. 

The production in 1953 marked an ‘all-time record. 
It surpassed not only the previous 
“million yards attained in 1944 but also the target of 
4700 million yards fixed by the Planning Commission 
for 1955-56. The j%n, production also increased. 
‘This increased output in cloth and yam could be 
‘attained due to availability of adequate supplies of raw 
r materials, at relatively low pricés, continued favourable 
“relation between, management and labour, fairly 
’ satisfactory qransport situation, improved position in 
-respect of power and fuel and the abolition of all price 
and distribution controls on all varieties of cloth. 
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‘compared to 1952. The free licensing of cotton piece- 
“goods exports, which was extended upto the end of 
June, 1953, has since been extended upto the end of 
June, 1954.- African Government has banned to import 
“Japanese textiles till the end of 1954. The Indian 
“textile industry can easily secure’ this market. The 
“Buxton conference- fixed a target of export of 1000 million 

“yards - of cloth every year from India. | During the 
° very frst month of 1954 India was able to make a re- 
cord export of 80 million yards. 
i During: 1953 heavy stocks of goods accumulated as 
“the increasing supplies could .not be sold. -Fourteen 
“mills gave notice of closes due to difficulties of storage 
uspaye and finance. Two mills actually closed down in 
Oct tober, 1953. To solve this 
took: these measures : 
l: The excise duty on superfine cloth was 
© reduced from annas 3-3 to annas 2 per yard. 

2. The 10% export duty on medium count 

cloth was abolished. 

At present there are 453 cotton mills in India having 
- 11,427,034 spindles and 203,786 looms. About Rs. 51 
Ecrores ate. being invested as fixed capital and Rs. 
Ferores as productive capital in this industry, - The indus- 
“Ary employs 7,43,000 workers. . The industry “supports 
gcultivators. aid handloom weavers also. 
= More mills can be established in India. A numher 
“of mills are being set up in Bombay and Uttar Pradesh. 
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production of 4811 - 


` Export of cotton plecegoods increased’ in 1953 as 


‘They do not try to improve the marketing 


problem Government -Some exporters receive orders of superior quality and 
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Recently a big cotton mill hàs been put into E 
at Modinagar. The allocation of new units in diferent’ 
provinces has been settled, 
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THe PROBLEMS AHEAD AND ‘THEIR SOLUTIONS 

(1) The industry is urgently in need of modernisa- 
tion and re-equipment. The cloth output is increasing 
day by day. lt means greater exertion on the existing 
machinery. Before the last war the industry could not 
make sufficient profits, mainly due to foreign competi- 
lion, so as to cover the cost of modernisations and re- 
equipment. During the second world war the industry 
made huge profits. But these were distributed in the 
shape of dividends. The profits were not utilised in 
making up adequate reserves. elhe abflormal rise in, 
the price of machinery (about three times the prewar 
level) and the restrictions imposed on imports also proj- 
bited renewals and replacements. The Planning 
Commission has rightly remarked that there are about 
150 uneconomic units in the cotton mill industry. The 
modernisation of machinery requires crores of rupees. 
But it is in the interest of all, the consumer, the producer, 
the Government and the labourer to make an early attempt 
for the rehabilitation, renovation and replacement of 
the old machinery. Government can help a lot by 
making due depreciation allowances, and making ade- 
quate tax-reliefs. Til now the Government has taken 
a step motherly treatment in this matter. Modernisation 
is urgently needed to improve the quality of cloth, 


‘decrease its cost of manufacturing and increasing the 


exports. The importance of modernisation increases 
when we note that the foreign competitors of Indian 
cotton industry have already undergone modernisation. 


(2) The mills have no effective sales organisation. 
methods. _ 


supply inferior quality goods. This practice and a 
number of similar practices should be abandoned in the 
interest of the industry itself as the production of cotton 
cloth is fast increasing but the level of home consump- 
tion has not increased simultaneously due to lower pur- 
chasing power. Thus the increased supply can only be 
cold by exporting to foreign countries. Again Japan 
has begun to underquote India in open market: If the 
exports are not increased the industry may be burdened 
with accumulated stocks. Industrialists must try to stabilise 
the cotton textile export trade. Every effort should be 
made to promote exports. The formation of the Export 
Promotion Committee is a step in the right direction. 
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SALIHUNDAM—A BUDDHIST STUPA IN THE ANDHRA COUNTRY 


i 


SALIHUNDAM is an almost insignificant village on the 
southern bank of the Vamsadhara before the river meets 
the sea nefr Kalingapatnam in the Srikakulam District 
(modern Chicacole) . A motorable road connects 
Srikakulam City (9 miles from Chicacole Road Rly. 
Stn.) with the seaside town of Kalingapatnam. After 
the 14th nffle-post this road touches the fringe of a 
low-lying rocky hill containing the stupa site and then 
abruptly it swerves eastwards for Kalingapatnam. 

I had an occasion to visit the place 
in the company of Dr. J. N. Banerji, 
Carmichael Professor of the Calcutta 
University and Dr. R. Subrahmanayam 
a the S.. E:. Circle of . the 
Archaeological Department, early this 
year after the Waltair session of the 
Indian History Congress. 


~ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It is well-known ‘that the Andhra 
region grew up to be an important 
centre of Buddhism during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It 
became practically studded with monu- 
ments and stupas, both relic and vo- 
tive, some of which can be dated; 
back to the lst and 2nd centuries 
B. C. The archaeologist’s shovel has 
unearthed such important sites 
as Amarawati, Nagarjunikonda, Bhatti- 
prolu, Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala and 
other places. 
Before the introduction of the 
stupas or funerary structures containing the relics of the 


image-worship 


Master received the adoration from the followers of the | 


faith. But in this respect too the contribution of the 


Andhakas (Andhrakas) was of no less significance be 


The Mahaparinirbana Sutta in the Digha Nikaya 
records a dialogue between Lord Buddha 
favourite disciple Ananda on the method of the disposal 
of the body of the Great Teacher. “What should be 
done, Lord, with the remains of the Tathagata?” asked 


Ananda. The Lord replied, “As men treat the remains 


of the king of kings, so Ananda, should they treat the 
remains of a Tathagata.” Elucidating further he said 
that the body should be wrapped in new clothes and 
then consigned to flames. Collecting the remains from 
the pyre it should be placed within the stupa to be 
erected at the crossing of four highways. 
-would visit’such places with garlands or perfumes would 
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By SISIR KUMAR MITRA, M.A., LL.B; 
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earn religious merit for themselves. Thus’ this Sutta 
prescribes the erection of stupas as well as, of paying 
holy visits to them. But for popularising the custom 
among the masses, credit goes to these Andhakas or 
Mahasanghikas or Achariyayaffins, as they were also 
called, as opposed to the Theravadi Buddhists of Western 
and Central India. The common run of the people ~ 
got in the doctrine of deification of Buddha preached ae 
by the Mahasanghikas and their sub-sects, ample scope 


Six images on Salihundam hill 
; Courtesy: Dr. Subrahmanyam 
to» satisfy their religious emotions and they not only 
adopted the principle of visiting the stupas and other 
holy places but also erected votive stupas as a mark of 
their dedication to the Great Being. 

To this development also may be 


traced the 
emergence of the Mahayana order of Buddhism with its 


rich pantheon of gods and goddesses, This took the 


wind out of the sails of the Theravada Buddhism and p 


it itself became the most favourite religion with the 
masses. In the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita it is stated 
that the Mahayana teaching will originate in Daksinapatha 
(South India), pass on to thè eastern India and prosper i 
in the north. Evidently this came about sometime ins 
the Ist or 2nd centuries A.D. ee: 
But the question arises, why the Andhra country of f; 
all else gained so much popularity with the Buddhists 
and how the thought-current of ‘the region could 
influence and divert the -course of religious thinking of 
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‘the people of the whole of India? A teference to the 


political and economic condition of the region may be 
necessary for an answer to it. The Inscriptions of Asoka 
clearly alluded tæ the well-knit military organisation of 
the Kalinga country. It is well-known what a stubborn 
resistance the army of Asoka had had to face during 
the Kalinga expedition. An almost similar account may 
also be obsained from Pliny (lst Cent. A.D.), who is 
presumed to have based his report on the earlier 
account of Megasthenes. Ptolemy (2nd Cent. A.D.) 
refers to “the City of Paloura’ (near modern Chicacole 
or Srikakulam) as the®gort from which started vessels 
bound for the Golden Land (Suvarnnabhumi). Thus 
grew upan, emporium of trade and commerce in the 
Andhradesa, where congregated the mercantile people 
‘from all over the country for ready business. The 
establishment of this rich commercial contact helped 
‘the development of the region financially and 
organisationally. Through this channel again the thought- 


current that developed here permeated the countries 
both inland and overseas. 
} 


Tara. Salihundam village. 


Courtesy: Dr. Banerji 


THE SITE 


As far as it can be gathered from the Report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (1919-20) , the site 
of Salihundam, was first noticed by Rao Sahib G. V. 
Ramamurthy Pantulu of Parlakimedi in 1919 and the 
first excavation was conducted by the then Superintendent 
of Archaeology, Mr. Longhurst in 1920-21, followed by 
subsequent attempts in later years. 
~ The main stupa is at an altitude of about 400 feet 
on the top of the hill which slowly rises, thus enabling 
th > visitors to climb almost without any trouble. We 
however climbed half the height in our jeep, i.e.,, prac- 
tically upto the base of the hill. From there we took 
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the narrow terraced pathway leading to the stupa which 
was apsidal in structure. The apse af course is not 
there now, but the brick-built walls of, the circular cham- 
ber are still standing with an opening to the north. It 
contained a relic-casket of stone, a broken portion of 
which was shown to us during our visit. 

From the top of the hill we had a clear view of t Ei 
Vamsadhara, which from this point takes a northe ly? 
course in its journey towards the sea, and it is well-known 
that rivers flowing from south to north iseregarded as 
particularly holy, e.g., the Ganges at Benares. S& from 
that point too this Buddhist site acquired a special dis- 
tinction. 

The date of the stupa is still an open qyestion. But 
during the last session of the India History Congress at 
Waltair, Mr. A. S. Gadre, Superintendent of Archaeology, 
S. E. Circle, referred to the find of an inscription at 
Salihundam which according to him was written in the- 
Brahmi script of the Asokan age. As such Mr. Gadre 
holds that the stupa must have been erected sometime — 
in the Ist or 2nd century B.C, i | 
Coming down a few yards by the path, one meets a 


Buddha chaitya and a votive stupa on either side» The, 


votive stupa is to the north, much smaller in size than the 
main stupa. Most probably it was set up by some 
worshippers to acquire merit or to mark their dedication 
to the faith. The Buddha chaitya was nothing but a prayer 
hall for the monastic order. It is rectangular in area 
with a raised dais at the farther end of the chamber on 
which may be seen the remains of a stucco image of 
Buddha in padmasana. It is learnt that the full image 
was recovered by Mr. Longhurst, but later . the. stucco 
figure could not be saved and the portion above the waist 
of the deity is now gone. . These ‘subsidiary structures, ` 
as suggested by Dr. Subrahmanyam, belong to. the Pre- 


Gupta age, probably to Ist or 2nd Century A.D. 


SCULPTURES — 

There is another hillock, quite close by, but of lower 
altitude than the one described above. On the top of it — 
we noticed six stone sculptures placed on a brick pedestal. 
The first one is the most popular deity of the Mahayana 
pantheon, Bodhisatva Manjusri on a seat supported by 
figures of lions. He is the God of learning and enlighten- 
ment, and can be identified by the book, which he holds 
in one of his hands. It is the sacred text of ` Prajnapara- 
mita. ; 

Another very important Bodhisatva figure is also 
there in the group. He is Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara 
the symbol of universal love and mercy. | The 
image is badly damaged, but the lotus stalk and the 
nectar-pot in his hands enable us to establish his 
identity. > | . 

The second image is a fragmentary one, broken almost 
beyond identification. But it was found to contain the 


on its reverse. Thus 
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“placid disposition: ee abs Sey on eine i aoe awe: 
_ inspiring attityde. But all are human me and none that 
of a sow. 

Most of the Bodhisatva and Tara figures have elaborate 
_head-dresses with a crest in front containing a small figure 
of the Dhyani Buddha. In the image of Marichi also we 
_ could notice that the Vairochana Buddha was seated on the 
_ tiara of the mukuta. It is however*badly bruised now. 


~ Chhaya. Surya is also known as Marichimali.° 


Salibundam Buddhist Stupa site. 
Banerji, Dr. Subrahmanyam, Prof. Rao 
and S. K. M. 


Courtesy: Dr. 


Dr. 


Banerji 


most all the hands of the deity are to some extent 
we The only hand which survived is the lower left 
holding a pasa (noose). The upper hand on the 
cea side must have had’ an Asoka flower. On the right 
side can be seen the fore-arm portion only of a hand 
- holding a sword. 
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lions standing on their two hind legs. 


"The. most E E R feature of this pega is 
that the chariot is drawn not by pigs as prescribed in the 
texts but by horses. These images are datable in the 
late Gupta period and as such might have been influenced — 
to some extent by the Brahmanical Surya, whose chariot 
is drawn by seven horses. Further in conception too there 
is some amount of likeness. Marichi is the presiding 
deity of usha or dawn, whereas in the Brahmanical ~ 
pantheon, Usha is a sdiri of Surya and may be seen . 
in Surya sculptures along with her partners Pratyusa a 


The charioteer of Marichi, a female figure of fully 
developed body may be seen holding Asoka flower in her 
left hand and the reins of the horses on the right. A seat- 
ed figure of Bodhisatva holding vajra and ghanta (bell) 
may be seen on either side of the standing deity. 


There was a fairly good collection of sculptures in and. 
around the shed, but what attracted our attention was 
an image of Buddha seated in vajrasana, Unfortunately 
the upper portion of the sculpture including the head of 
the deity has broken off. The Lord is seen seated in 
bhuspdrsha mudra on a double petalled lotus. The 
pedestal is divided into three . panels, the central one 
showing the figure of a Bodhisatva in jnanamudra pose 
with two couchant lions on the panels on either side. 
On both sides of the deity too are the figures of two 
Above the lions 
may be seen two makara motifs, with their mouths agape. 
All these ancillary figures surrounding the deity are of 
a highly virile nature. The firm posture of the Lord in ` 


this set-up cannot but generate a like feeling of confidence 
and courage in the minds of the worshippers. 


A study of the sculptural remains at Salihundam 
clearly indicates that till the late Gupta period (4th-5th 
Cent. A.D.) this stupa continued to receive adoration 
and veneration of the people. | 
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By -MANIKLAL MUKHERJI 


For Bengalis living on the plains the fascination for a 
journey to the hill.stations is very great indeed. 

So, when I was called upon to accompany the 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, West Bengal, to Ootacamund 
I was right glad to do so. 


g 


Ooty Lake 


Qotacamund or Ooty as she 
has been rightly called the Queen 

Among the notable places to 
Ooty is one and a favourite health resort. 
for its scenic beauty. 

Ooty stands at a height of 7,228 ft. above the sea 
level enclosed by four hills, namely, Elk Hill, 
Dodabetsa, Snowdon and Club Hill and has a very 
_galubrious climate. 

Now let me describe our journey to Ootacamund 
jn brief as it may help the future tourists. 


goes by the name, 
of the Hill Stations, 
visit in South India, 
It is noted 


We left Calcutta on the 11th of February, 1954 by - 


the Madras Mail. The Mail started from Howrah 
Station exactly at 16-50 hrs. and we had to bid goodbye 
to our friends. 

In the Railway Compartment I felt myself at home 
in the company of some Madrasi gentlemen. It was, 
therefore, natural for me to try to know from them 
about the place I was going to. But they could not 
give me any informations except that I had to go via 
Madras. 

At about 10-15 on the morning of the 12th February 
we found ourselves at Waltair. All this while the great 
Eastern Ghats stood at our left in awe and grandeur. 
The Mail stopped here for 45 minutes. We finished 
our meals at Waltair. When the Mail started again 
we found that we were going in the same direction in 
which we came and the hills stood on our right. | 

At stations where the Mail stopped we found 
plenty of oranges, ripe plantains, Kaju Badam, butter 


went to 


The tourist may well count upon good coffee during — 
his journey in the South but a good tea is a rarity. 
But we remember to have been supplied with good 
Stannes tea at Hotel Cecil after we reached Ooty. 

The journey from Waltair to Bezwada was aweful 
because of the excessive heat we felt during the day. 

At almost all the big stations in the Sputh there 
are arrangements for supply of both vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian dishes and the prices seemed comparatively 
cheaper than those at Calcutta. 

We reached Godavari towargs candle-light on the 
12th February. The vast Ged&ari lay below and was- 
found to have dried up at some places. Some cones 
and boats were seen over the waters. As the Mail 
was crossing the bridge like a huge caterpillar which 


it did in some five or six minutes I found little urchins — 


kneedeep in expectation of a 
devout Hindu almo:t invariably 


standing in the waters 
copper coin which a 


throws into such sacred rivers as the Godavari, Narmuda, 


etc. 


Lake and Botanical Gardens, Ooty 


We topk our meal for the night at Bezwada and 
sleep. When we woke up it was dawn. The 
vast sheet» of backwaters of the Bay of Bengal looked 
very nice with the rising sun. At about 7-20 on the 
morning of the 13th February -we reached Madras. 
Here we were kindly met by Sri: S. N. Mahalingam, 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, Madras, whose hospitality — 
we cannot forget | 

We had to halt at Madras for several hours as we 
had to take to train again after the evening. 

After taking a very nice bath -we refreshed ourselves 
with coffee and other” refreshments and went about for 
sight-seeing. 


Madras seemed to be a® very pretty little city and 





ark aknd Rtas corners ha seem to be veritable hell. 


We fouml the tramlines lying with no tramears but, 


5 ths State buses were plying in quick succession. I-came 
to know the tram cars were not running owing to a 
_ dispute of the Electric Supply Co. with the Madras 
~ State Government at the time. 


er 


Charing Cross Fountain, Ooty 


; We went round the markets and visited some hotels 
and restaurants and found the Moore Market to our 
liking. It. can be cited as a parallel~ to the Hogg 
_ Market at Calcutta. 
ie At vegetarian hotels a bellyful of meal can be had 
ayment of annas nine to ten. The recipe includes 
ghee, dal (Sambar as called in Tamil), chutney, 
i Every meal at Madras, J was. told, 
| begins - aod ends with butter milk. But every 
_ preparation contains a combination of tamarind and 
; ep Butter milk holds the balance ef diet, perhaps. 
For breakfast or tiffins the Idlys and dhoöds (all 
; "prepared | from Dal and rice) with coffee are very 
_ refreshing indeed. All things are supplied hot at Madras 
| hotels. 
a - In the afternoon I went to the Park station and had 
Ee Sotiney in the electric train to the Madras Beach 
and also to Egmore, about 4 miles from Madras Central. 
‘Egmore can well be called the “Sealdah”’ of Madras. 
Es * Towards the evening I had a journey to Mylapore 
in the South with my friend Sri Venkata Krishnan. 
Mylapore is 5 miles from Madras Central. The bus fare 
‘was three annas wad six pies. To my utter surprise 
I found that at every Bus Stop crowds waited in queues 
and there was no rush or scrambles for a seat in the 
‘bus. I wished things. were so in Calcutta and we may — 
hope that the Calcutta Police would kindly see to this 
in- Calcutta. _ 0 


be 


Mylapore looked exactly like Ballygunge or Gariahat 
of Calcutta and it is famous *for the great Kapalikeswar 
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Srinivasa Sastri whom India cannot forget. 

Let me say something about the Kapalikeswar ‘eta 
of Mylapore. It is a tall temple with stone carvings. 
The upper part of the temple depicted the story of 
Ramayana in stone carvings and paintings. The great 


Siva Linga within the massive stone walls is a charm 


Arati $ 


then candle-light + and the 


in itself. It was 
(evening worship) was going on. nas 5 ee 

It is a very fine sight. The Arati continued for 
about half an hour and it is a peculiarity. of Madras 


which every tourist must admire. ° 


We retraced our steps to the Bus stands and returned 
to Madras Central just after seven o’clpck in the 
evening, and took train again at 18°20 hrs. It was the 
Cochin Express which reached Coimbatore early 
morning where we had our breakfast and some rest on 
the 14th February, 1954. We started again by -the 
Nilgiri Express at about 7-43 and reached Metupalaiyam, 
a distance of 1357 miles from Howrah -at about nine 
o'clock. | 2-1 
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Another view ‘of the Charing Crogs Fountain 


There is a Rack Railway provided with second and 
third classes only running from Metupalaiyam tọ 
Ootacamund, a distance of 91 miles above the Nilgiris 
There is an alternative Bus route which cuts short che 
. distance to 32 miles but the path is a very winding one 
with as many as 12 Hairpin Bends which the driver ` 
has had to negotiate very cautiously. | 

Sri D. N. Chetty, Technical Advisor (Boilers) to 
the Government of India, Sri Mahdi Ali Mirza, Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Boilers, Hyderabad and 
Deccan, Sri R. P. Singh, Chief Inspector of Boilers, 
Uttar Pradesh, Sri L. B. Satoskar, Technical Assistant, 
Bombay and ` Sri Sailendra Kumar Nath of the Delhi 
Secretariat all met us at Metupalaiyam. : 

It was noon when we reached Ootacamund. Tt 
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A ARIP - TO THE NILGÌRİS 


was then still very cold. The wild groves of Eucalyptus They are a peaceloving people, very fine in. mannen, 
were standing against the lofty Nilgiris and a very cool tall in stature with aquiline nose like the ancéent Aryans. 
breeze carried their. refreshing smells to us. They appear to dress themselves like the ancient Romans . 
but they are called aboriginals. They are very intelli- 
gent and generally live by pasturing cattle, They have 
very peculiar customs quite different from those of other 
aboriginals. They are fetlesh-worshippers. They live 
in barrel-shaped huts. But with the advent ‘of modern 
civilisation they have been receiving education and 
taking to other means of livelihood. They are very- 
hospitable. : a 
Ooty is administered hy Municipal Council, 
There are churches among which St. Stephen’s Church, 
is the oldest and finest. There are schools, hospital 
electricity and water supply in the town. I foun 
The Nilgiris stand at the junction of the Eastern some cinema houses too, 
and Western Ghats. The townlets of Wellington and 
Coonoor are indeed very fine to look at. To go to Ooty 
the tourist has to leave these ‘townlets behind. Until 
recently Ooty was the summer resort for the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 
During his journey uphill to Ooty the curiods tourist 
would find groves of arecanut and bamboo up to a height 
of about 2,500 ft. and beyond that tea and coffee planta- 
tions can be found along with forests of Eucalyptus and 
pines, 
As the tourist ascends the hills on his way to Ooty 
from Metupalaiyam he will have to gaze and gaze at the 
tall arecanut groves on both sides of the road. Above 
the height of 3,000 ft the Bus driver will find very narrow 
and winding paths and several Hairpin Bends which 
only the hands of an expert driver can negotiate. I was 
told that the width of tke hill way is between 25 ft. iv 
l6ft. Looking down the deep ravines overgrown 
swith forests causes the heart shudder. Elephants, deer, Rainstock pipes. 
wild goats, leopards and panthers can be found at these = Paikara Hydro-Electric Works 


places. The wild fowls offer a very nice game for the 
There is a Municipal Market not very far from the | 


adept hunters. 

_ Rly. Station. The Central Bus Stand is also very near 
to the Rly. Station. Daily one train goes from Qotaca- 
mund to Metupalaiyam and one train comes. The out- 
going train leaves for Metupalaiyam at 1-45 noon and the 
in-coming train arrives at 1-15 P.M. 

_ We saw buses leave Metupalaiyam at 9 in the morn- 
ing and reach Ootacamund at 12-45 or so. - - 
There are many hotels here and the daily charges 
including seat-rent vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12. The 
best hotels are the Hotel Cecil, Savoy Hotel and Spen- 
cers Hotel. Tourists can book themselves in these hotels — 
Ooty market in advance by previous intimations. Of the other — 
hotels the names of Modern Lodge, Dasa Prakash, 
The Ootacamund Rly. Station stands at the heart [ndia Coffee House, Hotel De pe Vijaya a 
of the town. There are taxis, bullockcarts and tongas. may also be mentioned. Non-vegetarians will ‘alas ; 
I was told that the name” “Qotacamund” has been find good Moslem Hotels here. There is no > eae 
derived from the Toda word “mund? which means a tions as to caste or creed in all the hotels. But a 
age of the Todas. — scrupulous Hindu must note that if he wants to “lave 
The Todas are the primitive inhabitants of the Nilgi- a non-vegetarian meal he will’ have to take these from 
ii ies: pe has dwindled down now to 400 only. Moslem hands and cooked by Moslems. One "e 
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. ° Government House, Ooty 
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MEE MODERN REVIEW TOR TOKE. 1M 


when I was taking my meal at a vegetarian Hotel I 
found one° Indian Christian taking his meal which is 
very common in, the South. We from Calcutta cannot 
‘imagine a non-Hindu taking his meal in a Hindu 
‘Hotel. openly. ‘There the proprietors do not object 
and people too are accustomed to this also, I wish 
this practice could be encouraged everywhere in India 
and if anyone has any objection he should go to a 
hotel of* his choice. But I found some Brahmin 
hotels at Madras where there are restrictions, The 
hotel charges at Ogtacamund are naturally higher 
than those srevaitiaa È eMadras. I remember when 
-we halted at Madras we got a nice meal for nine 
annas only; of course it was a vyegétarian meal. 
Unlike the hotels at Calcutta I found the hotels at 
Madras and Ooty were very keen in supplying every- 
thing- hot. $ ag 

i 1 


Ootacamund 


The nights were very cold at Ooty though it 
was then the middle of February. Here the tempera- 
by rises to 68 or 70 degrees at noon when the sun is 
| t overhead but the average temperature throughout 
the day appeared to be within the range of 48 to 60 
degrees. I was told that the rainy season is very 
severe here only in the months of June and July. 

At nights we had to use the rugs and quilts and 
when we came out in the open we had to put on warm 
clothings. I was suffering from eye troubles before I 
reached Ootacamund but in a day or two I was 
naturally cured. 

The place is very dry, hence daily hot baths 
had to be taken otherwise there would be no sleep 
at night. 

Our daily vegetarian meals consisted of rice 
(called Sadam in Tamil), Dal (called Sambara in 
Tamil), curry (called potato in Tamil), some other 
hodge-podges which I could not take, ghee and butter 
milk and also Panper. 

Our breakfast consisted of idlys and dhosas (all 
prepared from dal and rice) and coffee. Sweets are 
not so common in Madras and there is no wide variety 
of the same. 

The Central Boilers Board sub-committee 
almost finished its work*on the 19th February Sri S. 
N. Mahalingam, the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, 
l Mem. who ee eh us shoe Madras 
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which 


having 
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chalked out a programme for sight-seeing. Accordingly 
we visited the Government House and, the Botanical 
Garden at Ooty in the afternoon of the 1%h. Some 
snapshots were taken of which some appear in the 
body of this article. For the snapshots I must 
thank Sri S. N. Mahalingam, Sri S. N. Sen Gupta 


and Sri Sailendra Kumar Nath for their a 
courtesy. 

The Botanical Garden was very nice. 
nist will find many things to study hefe. Besides, 
there were some specimen of artistry. For instance 
the map of the Republic of India-was drawn with the 
help of shrubs and their . cuttings. The Asoka effigy 
was also made of shrubs. These were some shrubs 
looked like stone carvings. There is a small 
lake which is very beautiful. The Government House 
stands at the top of the Botanical Garden. 

Wandering through the Botanical Garden we went 
to the Government House. It is a fourstoried build- 
ing with big rooms and halls, the walls of which are 
of teakwood. .There were several oil-paintings and 4 
course-of-mail of the ex-Governors of Madras and the 
British kings and queens. A small portrait of Mahatma 
Gandhi is the recent addition. There we found a room 
which, we were told, was meant for Rajaji. It was sim- 
ple in its decorations. The grandeur of the Govern: 
ment House is gone with the exit of the British rulers 


from ‘India. 


The bota- 


Nath 


The writer and his friend, 


Of the other noteworthy places I give below a list 
which may help my readers and the would-be tourist. 

In this connection I have to state that there is a 
Tourist Association very near to the Rly. Station at 
Ootacamund which helps all ‘tourists who approach 
them. 

Lastly, I must say that a tour of the Nilgiris would 
be incomplete without a tour of Wellington, Coonoor 
and Kotagiri. 


PLACES oF INTEREST 
Ootys lake (very near to Rly. Station) . 
Fish Dale (Wilson Fish eens tee 
lake. 
Race Course—near Rly. Station. 
St. Stephen’s Lea \csdenyetcs a mile 
nee Rly. Station, yes 
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‘Gardens and Government -House= 
Stephen’s Church: 
east of Ooty Rly. 


‘Botanical 

not very far from, St. 
Mysore .Palace—2 miles 
Station. 

Baroda Palace—near 
‘Fern Hill). 

Jodhpur Palace—2 miles pätth iof ‘Ooty Rly. 
Station. 

Nawanagar racing Jodhpur Palace. 


Mysore Palace (on the 
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Ramakrishna- Mission=tiear ‘Mysore ti T he 
zi Marliamund Lake—3 miles from, Ooty. k. 
412. Kulhatti Falls—8 miles from Ooty... k 4 
13. Glennidrgan Lake and Pykera Hydro-Electric 
Works—12 miles from Ooty. 5 
Dodabetta Peak—on. ‘the Kotagiri Road. 
Sim’s Park { cdptaining mace, of the aed) 
at Coonoor. ` zi PRUA, 

Love Dale—4 miles’ ‘aoe. 


14. re 
15. 
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LIFE IN KULU VALLEY; 


By G. SRINIVAS RAO, m.a. 


Or all the leading holiday-resorts -in the Himalayan 
region, Kulu is singularly famous and js~ hailed as the 
‘Valley of Gods.” Located in the East Punjab and 
watered. by the Beas, the valley presents. magnificent 
sights of Nature and a pleasant climate with colourful 
seasons. The smiling multi-coloured flowers, ever-green 
meadows and the awe-inspiring grace ‘of the Himalayas 
welcome the visitors from all ‘corners of the breathing 
world. 


The green high-lands of Kulu 


3 _. Courtesy: Films 
Lying 175 miles away from Pathankot, the nearest 
_ railway station, Kulu affords a memorable. motor drive 
presenting. “Tong lingering” sights of rich forests. of 
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Gaddis as they. are known, 


excellent. eback- 
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The dwellers of Kulu are noted for their simple and — 
unsophisticated life of pedce and gentleness. Working 
in perfect harmony with,Nature, their needsare limited 
and activities straightforward. 


pines and deodars, slumbering streams passing through t 
fertile plains and waterfalls 
ground of Dhaula Dhar Range all the ‘while. 3 


Though ‘essentially sons 


of ihe soil, they are not wanting in the arts of making” 


of. rugs. and blankets. 


sy 


are hs es a z 


Resthouses’ ı near Kulu 
today a world market. 
are indeed an interesting — 
race in themselves. “Moving nonchalantly with ‘heey 
flocks of sheep, through’ dales and forests, Bug; enjoy. a 
_ life of. plenty and blessedness. 

Perched at an average elevation of over 5000 feet 
above sea-level, Kulu enjoys a wonderful climate. with | 
comparatively a ‘Yittle rainfall. Nevertheless the: ‘soil 
produces, ‘besides all kinds of shrubs and trees, orchards — 
ol, pears, . cherries and ‘perhaps the finest variety of” 


l apples. in the whole world. The tea à plantation. i$ Rr 
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' Their hand-made _shawls’ have — 


The Kulu and Kangra ‘tena | 





on at a large scale and is an important product of the 
region. 

To every visitor and particularly to poets and Nature- 
‘A Kulu. is a darling spot to which they turn up 
often and again. Standing on the edge of the valley, 
one will enjoy the unforgettable sights.of the flow of 
majestic Beas, the blooming of cherry blossoms and the 
sky-neighbouring Himalayan peaks clad in snow. The 
_ valley becomes particularly enchanting in winters. The 

graceful snowfall, twittering of birds and the flowers 
with a thousand colours, have an effect of magic which 
the visitors can ‘Hardly. resist. 

_ The ‘people of Kulu are extremely religious-minded 
‘and have a great faith in the doings of~- gods and* devils. 
There are naturally, a number of temples, the 
constructions of which reveal that at one time both 
- Hinduism. and- Buddhism . flourished here. With. the 
advance of time, however, the latter slowly merged it- 
_ self into iluisin which continues to be the chief religion 
today. Among the best-known temples are perhaps the 
Bajaura Temple at Kulu, Siva’s Temple at Naggar, and 
the Hurumba_ Devi Temple. at Manali, Not far away 
__ lies the great temple of Jwalamukhi which is one of the 
_ best:known shrines of Northern India’ 
| - Kulu is a haunting place for the. sportsmen. A 
$ variety of wild and rare animals and beasts, like the 
~ Himalayan bear and the- Snow- leopard, provide excellent 
y “opportunities of big game-hunting. Among birds the wild 
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ground at Sultanpur from far and near, and worship the 
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geese, woodcocks and several kinds of “chikor’’ can be 
shot with a little effort. Fishing in the valley is an 
art in itself and is hest-suited for those who are less 
adventurous and ease-loving. The lofty peaks and the 
snow-covered passes challenge the mountaineers and 
provide for them mew thrills and exhilaration. 

The happy shepherds of Kulu, watching their herds 
of sheep and goats on a hill-side enjoy chanting a number 
of folksongs. These interesting songs portray their 
possionate attachment to their native hills and fields, their 
feelings while rocking the cradle and their joy for having 
new ornaments. The young woman in love sings of her 
lover’s hard-heartedness, of her desire to be married to 
the person of her choice, and of her supreme sacrifice 
for the pleasures of her master. The marriage, which 
is considered to be as essential as love itself, also 
becomes the central theme of a numbtr of songs, which 


are sung mostly by women on that auspicious occasion. 


There is thus not a single topic or activity which does 
not find expression in their folk-songs. 


- As people in all parts of India, the inhabitants of 


Kulu have many delightful festivals celebrated by them 
with great 


enthusiasm and earnestness. The most 
important among them is Dasara when they offer their 
homage and prayers to Sri Raghunathji., Thousands of 
devotees gather in a spacious Deodar- fringed 


‘idol amidst the glowing music of drums, mumpet and 
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“PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS IN INDIA 


So ai By Dr. H: 


“Trig arrest of Dr. Gaitonde—an Indian by race, 
Portuguese by force of- ‘historical - circumstances, 
éducated in Portugal; married to a Portuguese’ lady— 
_for exercising his democratic right of fee expres sion 
reunion with his Motherland, is yet 
another indication of ‘the existence of a powerful urge 
among the. people of ‘Goa for reunion with India,” 
gays *the protest note handed over by the Govern- 
ment of India on Mareh 15 last to the Portug guese. 
Legation in Delhi. 

Dr. Gajtonde was arrested on February 17 abd 
deported to Lisboi? in Portugal on February ,20, for 
publicly protesting against the continuance of Goa 


as a Portuguese possession and demanding its merger. 


with the Indian mainland. . 

The protest note went on to say that “the 
Government of India would like to make it clear to 
the Portuguese Government that it cannot remain 
silent spectators to this form of repression on the 
people of Goa who. are in. no way distinguishable in 
race, 
ants of this country” and if concluded by saying, 
“Tt hopes that the Portuguese Government will yet 
acknowledge the necessity of extending the normal 
democratic and civil liberties to the people of Goa.” 

Protest REJECTED i 

But, the Portuguese, Government refuse to see 
reason. They have rejected the protest. of the Indian 
Government” as “incompetent.” Jn the course of a 
stalement issued by the Portuguese Foreign Ministry, 
it has been maintained that activities aimed at 
encouraging the annexation of Goa to` India were 
obviously illegal and that any intervention by “foreign 
States” was inadmissible. l 

This contention, apart from political considera- 
tions, js really very interesting. While India, of which 
Goa is an integral part, is made out to be a “foreign 
State.” Portugal, situated thousands of miles away, 
as the “home State“ for Goa, a suggestion that’ is 
on its very face simply preposterous. ` 
f ..  ÅNOMALOUS POSITION 
Ié was in December 1948, at the Jaipur Session 
of the Indian National Congress, that the Indian 
position was made perfectly clear in regard to the 
French .and Portuguese .possessions .in India, when the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“The chequered .course of India’s 
during. the last, 200 years or more has left certain 
foreign possessions in various parts of the country. 
These foreign possessions continued for this long 
period; because India herself was under alien 
domination. With the establishment of indepen- 
dence in India, the continyed existence of anv 
foreign possession in India becomes anomalous and 
opposed ‘to. the conception of India’s unity and 


freedom... Therefore, it: has. become necessary for 
these possessions to be politically incorporated in 


language, religion or culture from‘ the inhabi-., 


history , 


L. SAXENA - oO | te 
India and no other- solution egn be -stable or 
lasting or in conformity ‘with the- will of the 
people. The Congress trusts that this change will 


þe brought about soon by peaceful methods and 
the friendly co-operation of ‘the Governments 
“éoncerned The Congress realises. that’ durmg this. 
long - period ` administrative, . cultural, * educational 
. and.. judicial, systems have grown up im these 
foreign possessions which are different from those 
prevailing “in the rest’ of India. Any changeover, 
ibereforé, must take these factors into consideration 
‘and allow for a gradual sfjustment which will not 

_ interfere -with . tbe life of the people of the areas 
concerned. The Congress would welcome the- 
present cultural heritage of these possessions to be — 
continued, in so far as the people of those poxsses- 
-` . gions, desire. and for a.measure of autonomy tag. 
-be granted, wherever possible, so as to enable the 
people. of those possessions to maintain their — 
culture dnd institutions within the larger frame- 
work of free India.” 
xi And, ‘ever since then, the Government of Indië 
has been making strenuous ‘efforts to get this matter 
settled with France and Portugal in a peaceful and — 
deniocratic way, but’ though the French Government’ 
has already’ transferred Chandernagore to the Indian. 
Government ‘and the question of the remaining 
French ‘possessions in Jndia is ‘under consideration; | 
the Portuguese: Government has refused even to dis- 
cuss the question of‘ transferring these Portuguese i 
colonies. io India.. It was this intransigent attitude 
of: the’, Portuguese Government that compelled the 
Government of ‘India to. withdraw. its envoy’ to 
Portugal, recently, although thé Portuguese Legation 
in.-India continues to function still. But, * eso 
conditions cannot continue to exist for long, And ‘a | 
showdown may be expected any montent. k 
„Tn this connection, it is interesting io recall that 
the Portuguese were the first European Power tó 7 
touch India’s shore, when they established a vast i 
maritime empire in the east; but, all this was soon - 
afterwards snatched away | fon them by other rival. 
Powers, It’ is only a .chance ‘that Goa, Daman and | 
Diu have continued to be in Portuguese possession. — 
Does’ this chance “give, Portugal any permanent right 
over these areas ? Portugal does not claim today ‘any. 
of the areas that once belonged to it but were ‘later | 
taken away hy others. Now, that the British Power 
has ceased to éxist in India, Portugal should realise . 
that its ‘so-called “empire” on the Indian coast ¢an- _ 
not. continue to exist any more. The earlier Portugal . 
realises this historical fact the better. Now that the ` 
people of Goa and’ the other two principalities want 
itheir ` pari“ of thé country to be- merged with their: 
Motherland, ‘the merger has to come about, ‘sooner 
or latér. ` A E 
Aea AN ANCIENT Grey l 
“Goa is a very ancient city. ‘It was formerly riled: : 

by Hindu Rajas. ° Its name appears in the Puranas ` 
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and certain inscriptions as Gove, Govapuri and Go- . Another fleet of thirteen ships was then sent to 
mant. From the 2nd Century A.D. to 1312 A.D. it India immediately afterwards, under Pedro Alvarez 
was ruled by the Kadamba dynasty, after. which it Cabral, and soon after its arrival in ° Calicut, the 
came under the suzereinty of Muslim invaders from Portuguese had built a factory of their own. Cabral 
northern India till 1370 AD., when it was annexed then returned to Portugal. The people of Calicut soon 
to the Hindu kingdom of Voir Following the revolted against this highhandedness and they rose up 
distintegration of the Bahmini kingdom after. 1482 in arms against the Portuguese whom. Cabral had left 
A.D., Goa passed into the hands of Yusuf Adil Shah, 
king of Bijapur. At this time, Goa -was important 
as the starting-point for pilgrims from India to Calicut, a powerful armament of ten ships was sent 
Mecca for the ` Haj, as also a matt with no rival out from Lisbon under the 
except Calicut on the west coast, specially as the Gama as the Admiral’ of India early in 1502 A.D. 
centre for import trade“g horses from Hormuz. The_ Immediately on arrival at ,Calicut, Vasco da Gama 
mediaeval Arabian geographers knew Goa as Sinda- bombarded the town, treating its inhabitants with a 
bur or Sandabur, and the Portuguese. as Goa Velha. savagery too horrible to describe: He ther proceeded 
Vasco Da.Gama’s Discovery to Cochin in November, doing all the harm he could 
India has always, since time immemorial, played on the way to all that he found at sea. After making 
a prominent part in the civilisation, trade and com- favourable trading terms with it and with other towns 
merce of the world. It has had a great fascination for on the sea-coast, he returned to Lisbon in September, 
the people of the Europe in the middle ages. India and 1503 A.D., with richly laden ships. He and his captains 
its gold were the great lure that led them to discover were welcomed with great rejoicings in Portugal and 
the sea-route to this country, as 16 was regarded ag . he received additional privileges and revenues for 
the richest country in the world, a country. which himself. ` 
supplied the markets of Europe with so many artieles Vasco da Gama had left behind him another 
of commerce, and’ the land journey at that time was Portuguese adventurer named Alphonso de Albuquerque, 
very risky and perlous. ‘Columbus was the first Euro- as the Governor in India. He soon built a fortress in 
pean adventurer’ who thought of discovering this sea- Calicut in 1503 A.D. and in 1510 he plundered” this 
route to India. For this purpose, he begged the leading town: and burnt the palace of its kings, thus showing 


To avenge this action of the Indian people of 


behind and killed them all. : 


sovereigns of Europe to equip him with a fleet. And, 
he set his sails to discover this country, but instead of 


touching the Indian coast, he landed in America and 


presented a new continent to colonise. He died under 
the impression that he had discovered India. 
ug, it was Vasco da Gama, a native of Portugal, 


his gratitude to the Zamorin for the patronage he had 
given to the Portuguese. 
Barre ror Goa 
Goa was then attacked by the Portuguese under 


- 


- Albuquerque on February 10, 1510 A.D., and the city 


was captured without much struggle, as the Portuguese 


=: landed at Calicut on the western coast of India 
t , pulous as himself, they were 


j. eustom, little suspecting that these same people who to sea and escape. 


ET 


lo his authority and supplant his dynasty. 


: _ Portugal 
: -reéeived by the king, Emanual I, with every’ mark of Empire. This was therefore made the centre of all his 
distinction and he contested on hita the titio of Dom, 


“ carrying with it pensions and other property.. 


to witem belongs the credit of having discovered the had the advantage of the use of firearms, about which 
sea-route to India, round the Cape of Good Hope. He the Indian’ people were ignorant till then. Albuquerque 
on then .entered tht city of Goa in triumph. But, three 
May 20, 1498 A.D. Accompanied by the small band of months later, the king Yusuf Adil Shah returned with 
his companions, who were as brave, daring and unscru- an army of 60.000 troops. forced the passege of the 
well received by the ford, and blockaded the Portuguese in their ships 
Hindu Raja of the place, known as the Zamorin, and from May to August, when the cession of hostilities 
were very hospitably treated by him, as is the Hindu due to the monsoon enabled the Portuguese to put 
But, in November, Albuquerque 
were then sitting at his feet, praying him to grant returned with a larger force and after overcoming a 
them permission to trade in India,. would soon uproot desperate resistance, recaptured the city and massacred 
the entire Muslim population of the city. Goa thus 


BUILDING aN EMPIRE became the first territorial possession of the Portu- 


Be ~ Vasco da Gama set up a marble pillar in Calicut guese in Asia. 
© as a mark of his discovery of India. He wanted to set 


Albuquerque ,;then started on a campaign of 
up a Portuguese factory also, but he could not succeed extending the Portuguese Empire in India and the East. 
in getting permission for it, as the Muslim traders Goa, due to its geographical position, was at this time 
there were opposed to permission being granted to the a, flourishing and opulent trading centre. and because 
Portuguese to trade there. He, therefore, returned to of this, it appeared to him _most suitable -for the 
in -September 1499 A.D. when he was realisation of his dreams of founding an ambitious 


commercial and imperial activities, and along with 
thus elevating him to the rank of an untitled noble, Ormuz, the naval base at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
commanding’ the approaches to the Red Sea and 
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PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS IN INDIA 


Malacca, another bastion in the East Indies, con- 
trolling the spice trade, it was to ensure the security 
of his empire, and to open up at the same time further 
opportunities for fresh conquests in the Far East. 
The disturbed political . conditions’ in India pre- 
valent at that time assisted his schemes, and with the 


help of their policy of divide. et impera, ie, by playing - 
‘gone Indian prince against another on the 
coast, he prevented the Zamorin of Calicut from unit- 
The > 


Malabar 


ing the several states under his  suzereinty. 
result, was that within a short time the Por tuguese 
had explored theewhole of the Indian Ocean as far as 
Japan, and their flag waved triumphantly over many 
Eastern lands. In this campaign of conquests, the 
Portuguese “were gyeatly assisted by Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

Some Dominican friars came out to Goa in 1510 
AD., but no large missionary enterprise was under- 
taken until the arrival of the Franciscans in 1517 A.D. 


- From their headquarters in Goa, these Franciscan pre- 


achers visited many parts of western India, and even 
journeyed to Ceylon, Pegu and the Malay 
pelago. For nearly 25 years they carried on their 
work of evangelisation single-handed, with such suc- 
cess that in 1534 A.D., Pope Paul Il] made Goa a 
bishopric, with spiritual jurisdiction over all Portu- 
guese poossessions between China and the ‘Cape of 
A Franciscan friar named Joao de Albu- 
querque was sent to Goa as its first bishop in 1538 


. A.D. In 1542 AD. Saint Francis Xavier went to Goa 
. and took over the Franciscan College of Santa Fe, 


for the training of native missionaries. This was 
then renamed as the College of St. Paul, and became 
the headquarters of all Jesuit missions in the East. 
On February 4, 1557, Goa was made an arch- 
bishopric. 
EXTENDING THE EMPIRE 

In 1521 AD. a Portuguese sailing vessel was 
driven .by storm to the shores of Daman, and soon 
afterwards an expeditionary force was sent there to 
conquer it. It was taken by them from the Sultan 
of Cambay in 1529 AD., but it was soon reconquered 
by him. It was sacked and burnt by the Portuguese 
in 1531 A.D. It was subsequently rebuilt, andin 
1558 A.D., it was again taken by the Portuguese, who 
made it a permanent settlement of theirs and have 
held it since. The territory of Daman proper was con- 
quered by the Portugtese in 1559 A.D., that of Nagar 
Haveli was ceded to them by the, Mirathi in 1780 | 


_ in indemnification for piracy. 
In 1535 A.D., Bahadur Shah, the Sultan of Guja- - 


rat, when hard-pressed by the forces of the Mughal 
‘Emperor Humayun, was compelled to come to terms 
with the Portuguese, and he ceded to them Salsette, 
Bassein, and the islands of Bombay, Karanja, 
Elephanta and Trombay, along with rights to cons- 
truct a fortress on the island of Diu, but they were 
-in 1538 A.D., and 1545 A.D. the second 


ere te 


Archi- 


‘the contestants to the 


‘of Ormuz, Diu, Daman, 
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siege being one of the most famoug, in Indo-Portu. 
guese history, but the Portuguese came out successful 
and they have made it another permanent . settlement 
of theirs ever since. ® 
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In 1546 AD. dissensions having ‘broken out 
the Adilshahi family still ruling at Bijapur, aye 
throne named Prince Male 
Khan sought the-help of the Portuguese, who at the 
close of hostilities remained with the territories of Sal- 
sette and Bardez. These, together with the city and 


island of Goa make up the four districts known as 


the Velhas Congquistas, or the old conquests. The 
Novas Conqguistas or the new conquests consisting of 
seven districts comprise the rest of the present-day 
Goa territory, which: were acquired at different times 
after 1745 A.D. 


The Portuguese power continued to prosper till 
the appearance of the Dutch and the - ‘British in 
Indian waters in the beginning of the 17th century 
after Christ, by which time they had become masters — 
Goa, Cochin, Mangalore, 
Nagapatam, and Ceylon. But, they waned in impor- 
tance in the East, as they grew rich and rolled in 
wealth. According to Alfonzo de Souza, Governor of 
Portuguese India, who said in 1545 AD.: 


“The Portuguese ‘entered India with the sword 
in one hand and the crucifix in the other; finding 
‘much gold, they laid aside the crucifix to fill 
their pockets, and not being able to hold them up 
with one hand—they were grown so heavy—they 
dropped the sword too; being found in this posture 
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_ by ‘those who came Jater, they were easily over- 
Come” ` - 

i TE The Dutch soon supplanted them in ee Eastern 
p. Beas, taking thew colonies and burning their . ships. 
ea As regards the condition of the people under the 
» Portuguese, we ‘learn from Nairne’s History of ihe 
a Konkan: l 
. “There is, in fact, nothing whatever “either in 
E their own histories or in the accounts of- the 
travellers to show - that the Portuguese ` ever 
took any trouble to’ protect or raise the condition 
aof their native subjects as Shivaji did in 'the 
seventeenth: century, With this 
mentioned their ' great® establishments of domestic 
‘slaves brought, in Portuguese 
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% African settlemenis and distributed at very low 
E, prices all over their Asiatic possessions. ‘To .this 
a institution of domestic slavery may no doubt be 
Be ascribed the strain of Negro blood frequently 
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perceptible in the Goanese.” . 
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TUSSLE WITH TEE DUTCH AND THE BRITISH 
The appearance of the Dutch was followed by 








y the gradual decline of Goa. In 1608 A.D., the Dutch 
RS blockaded Goa, but were compelléd to withdraw 
5. after a month. They returned to ‘the * blockade in 
a 1610 AD., this time assisted by the Muslim powers 
~~ on land. In 1622 A.D. the British, and the Shah of 
f: Persia joined forces to wrest from the Portuguese the 
A naval base of Ormuz. The Dutch then seized Malacea 

si in 1641, Ceylon in 1656, Quilon in 1661, Cragnanore 
k in 1662, and Cochin and Cannanore in 1663 A.D. 

= l With the rise of the Maratha power, Portugál suffered 

E- still further losses in her dominions.’ 

a: In 1683 A.D., Sambhaji invaded Bardez and Sal-_ 
i Yeti and all but succeeded in taking the city, of Goa 

a itsèlt, but was compelled to withdr aw by an Incursion 


ko =- of ‘the Mughal forces into his own territories.” -It 
is. was- on this occasion that the” Portuguese Governor, 
Alvor, feeling that all. was lost, placed himself under 
the protection .of, St. Francis Xavier and as a symbol 
thereof surrendered into the Saint’s hands his staff 
- of ‘authority, .so that when the Maratha armies with- 


mye 


had appeared on the scene ‘at the right, moment. by 
the Saint's intercession. To this day, every new 
Governor of, Portuguese India has to accept the stati 

of office from the hands of tbe Saint, where if is 
deposited by the retiring pr edecessor, in grateful 
memory of this miraculous deliverance. 
‘Tae Mrracte or St. KAVER 

This miracle ‘of St. Xavier has thus 
eribed by the Portuguese : 

“The: enemy forthwith took possession of Bardez 
and Salsette, besieged the fortress of Rachol . which 
‘put up a: vigorous: defence, seized the three. fortresses 

` of Tivim and the fort of Chapora, despairing of help, 
they surrendered the town of Margao, aid thè island 
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of Goa was in serious tisk of being entered through - 
. The, Count -de Alvor, Governor -of Portus 
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fact may“ be. 


ships from ʻ the“ 


heyday extended over a coastline of - thoisands 


_ drew, it came to be believed that the Mughal armies’ 
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guesé India, secing himself atlacked on all sides by 
so` powerful a foe, ‘ie, the army of Sambhaji, aud ` 


‘the common peoplé panic-stricken and” fainting with 


fright, the’ meagre resources at the’ disposal of . the’ 
defending forces, and that the continuation of hosti- 
lities threatended them with complete disaster, bad 
recourse to the protection of St. Francis Xavier, and 
going down-to the Saint, took .a long discipline wit 
ours, after which torches -were lighted, the saint’s 
tomb was opened and the- Viceroy delivered to him 
the. staff, royal letters-patent and a documente in his 
own handwriting and bearing his e seal, in which iw 
the name of the most serene king of Portugal, he 
entrusted to his care the Government of the State, 
entreating. him to defend and epreservé it with his 
miraculous patronage. The Count withdrew to -the 
spot where the Saints . head rested, -and made prayer 
to God with many teais and sighs, displaying as much 
courage and valour for the defence of Portuguese 
India with the sword.as piety and devotion in -storm- 
ing heavens’ with prayers. And, St. Francis Xaviers ~ 
miracle was not long. in coming. Forthwith, an army. > 
of innumerable Mongolians was. seen coming down | 
the gates, led by the Emperor Aurangzeb’s eldest son, 
an unprecedented happening in the annals of that 
dynasty. This was the succour the Portuguese received 
‘from St. Francis Xavier. The enemy forces .at once 
set about making peace with the Portuguese.” 

, Marateas ANNEX NORTHERN Province ‘ 

But, in 1739 A.D. the Maratha General, Chim. 


-naji Appa, annexed the entire province of the north 


comprising Salsette and Bassein. Only the fortress 
of Diu and Daman were then left to the Portuguese 
out of their vast stretch of territory, which in its 
of 
miles from Aden on the Red Sea to Macao and Timor 
in the Far Hast. And, today these three remnants of 


‘her supremacy on the high seas constitute desolate 
momentoes of an age that is past long ago. 
Prorie’s Repeatep REvo.ts: : 


Although the Portuguese have been carrying op 
the administration of these thrde areas. ever since, 
they have had to face serious revolts from the people 
of these possessions again ‘and again. The first of these 
revolts took place in Satari.in 1852 A.D. Then, there 


were uprisings in 1871 and 1895 AD., m both of 
which even the native garrisons also joined. The 
Jatter of these was so serious a revolt that the 


brother of King Carlos: had to come to India to 
suppress it. There was again a rebellion in 1912 ADe 
but this was most ruthlessly suppressed and many oi 
the young-leadérs were deported to the African 
colonies, where they died. But, the resistance . te 
Portuguese domination has gone on all through in the 
southern communes of .Goa, Assolna, Cuncolim and 
Velim, so much so that the government had to 
-suppress the village communities there and to confis- 
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“asking that these possessions be 
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cate their estates, although such village communities 
have continued to exist undisturbed. 

In 1946 A.D., a non-violent movement was 
initiated in Goa by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, but it 
proved ineffective in. face of the great repression 
used by the Government, and the only résult ` was 
the deportation of several popular leaders to Portu- 


{gal after trial by a military court. 


The Goan National Congress has continued to 
agitate for the end of Portuguese rule in these Portu- 
guesee posséssions and for merger of these with India. 
The Goan repreSentative in the National Assembly 
in Lisbon urged the grant of autonomy to the Portu- 
guese Possessions in India. 

‘eInpia’s NOTE 

Early in 1950 A.D., the Government of India 
sent a note to the Portuguese Government in Lisbon 
transferred to the 
Indian Union, and it was: suggested that the transfer 
might be made as a result of a plebiscite that might 
be held there for this purpose. But, the Portuguese 
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GERMANY honors India through extending recognition 
to one of Mother India’s gifted son and patriot. Dr. 
Taraknath Das, of the department of Orientai History, 
University of Columbia and Professor of Public Affairs, 
New York University, New York, has been ‘conferred 
a Degree of “Doctor Philosophaiac Honoures, Cousa” 


‘by the University of Munich, West Germany, on 


* May 24, 1954, 


New York UNIVERSITY 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 
: April 30, 1954 
Dear Dr. Das; 

The members of the faculty of the Institute of 
Public Affairs and Regional Studies of New York 
University are mindful of the very high honor soon 
to be conferred upon you, their colleague, by the 
University of Munich. 

They wish to take the opportunity, afforded by 
one of their regular meetings, to extend to you their 
congratulations and to record their satisfaction that 
this honor is to come to you. In their opinion, 1t 
is an honor that has been well earned and that for 
many reasons. It is‘an appropriate testimonial. to 
the many years of fruitful scholarship and research, 
to your splendid record as instructor on the faculty 


.. Of this and other universities, and to the leadership 


you have given to many ‘worthy public causes 
during your distinguished career. 

They also wish to take the opportunity to 
record their gratitude for the countless acts of 
kindness and generosity of which they and the 
students of the Institute have been the recipients. 
They especially wish you to know how profoundly 
they appreciate the many efforts you have made ta 
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Government sent an official reply refusing to discuss 
the question of transfer of sovereignty aj all. 
_ Portuguese India today consists of Goa, contain- 


: ing the capital, -Nova-Goa, or Pangim, together with 


the islands of Adgediva, Sao Jorge and Morcegos, on 
the Malabar coast; Daman, with the territories of 
Dadara and Nagar Haveli, on the Gulf of Cambay; 
and Diu, with the continental territories - of Gogola 
and Simbor on the coast of Saurashtra. The total 
area of the colony is only 1,587 square miles, with 
a population of 6,24,177 according to the census of 
1941. It has a coastline of 62 miles. The settle- 
ment is hilly, specially *in the Novas Conquistas, 
including a portion of the Western Ghats rising 
nearly to 4,000 feet. The two largest rivers in Goa 
are the Mandavi and the Juari, which together en- 
circle the island of Goa Ilhas, being connected on 
the landward side by a creek. The population of the 
Velhas Conquistas is mostly Roman Catholic and 
that of the Nova Conquistas is Hindu. 


* 
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provide scholarships and other forms of assistance 
to worthy young men and women, times without 
number, during your long career as professor. 
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Dr, Taraknath Das 3 
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Your colleagues wish you bon voyage on your 
impending journey to Munich ; all the many satis- 
factions tmt come from an honorable career; and 
many additional fruitful years in which to enjoy 
the honor about to be conferred and many others 
that must come to one who so richly deserves them. 


Sincerely yours, 


Traian Stoidnovich F. Ganther Eyck 

Paul ‘Alpert Ludwik Krzyzanowski 

Feliks Gross Roman Michalowski 

Basil J. Viavianos lise Lichtenstadter 
Arnold J. Zurcher 
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Editorial Note : | . 

After receiving his honorary Degree at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, on his way back to ‚America via 
Hawaii, where he will be teaching International Affairs 
at the University, during the Summer Session from 


28rd June to 7th August, 1954, Dr. Das will pay a very > 


short visit to Igdia. He will arrive at Bombay on the 


ard June, 1954, and be at Calcutta on 11th June, 1954. ¥ 


He will leave Calcutta on the 15th June early morning ~ 


for Hawaii (via Japan). 
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‘WHITE-COLLAR’ UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


. 


A Paradoxical Phenomenon in Country’s Economy 


By Pror. G. P. GUPTA, m.a. 


Ours is a country of- contrasts and the contrast is not 
invisible in our modern economic life wherein our people 
are ‘poor in the midst of plenty’ and we have ‘growing 
unemployment in the planned economy.’ During the post- 
independent period India has suffered more than many 
upheavals in the economic life of her people but a 
question which has created a stir in the press, platform 
and the Parliament of the country is the ‘problem of 
- idle hands.’ Economists, politicians, industrialists and 
social-reformers—all have been out to trace the origin 


and, parentage of this menace, but in the absence of 
concrete figures noné seems to have found out either 
the Bead or the tail of the problem. Unemployment, in 
the words of Sir Winston Churchill, has became a 
‘riddle wrapped in a mystery in an enigma.’ It is really a 
pity that some experts on the subject have designated it 
to be a problem of recent origin, a temporary phenomenon 
in the country’s economic system and a purposive 
unrest created by the Reds. This evidences lack of 
imagination and indifferent attitude on the part of the 
people to really understand the problem in its correct 


‘perspective: 


Nor A New PHENOMENON 
Unemployment, to understand correctly, is not a 
recent phase of our economic life, though it has raised 
its head in the past sixteen months or so. To put it 
other way, unemployment is a 200-year-old child which 
is coming to its bloom in the fifties of the present 
century. Unemployment as we have it today was brought 
to this Holy Land long ago by Robert Clive and Lord 
Macaulay—the two great stalwarts of our British masters. 
To be factually correct,” the germs of unemployment 
were laid in on the day when the East India Company 
decided to harness Indian agriculture for the’ develop- 
ment of British industries, atid British-made manufactures 
were made ‘white elephants’ on Indian purses thereby 


leading- our cottage crafts to decay and destructién. It 
was the most inauspicious day in India’s economic history 
when British manufactures were imported in our country 
to uproot the ‘wonders’ of the Indian handcrafts from the 
economic map of India. The present 
ment (the term ‘under-employment’ has been coined to 
lessen the impact of the problem) in our agricultural 
sector is the legacy of our British masters for which 
we paid a very heavy price in terms of our ‘cottage 
glory.’ 

' More tragic than this was the 
Macaulay introduced for our‘ youth the modern type of 


education and started modern universities and colleges— e 


the manufacturers of paper-degree-holders and the 
factories turning out the educated unemployed. Whatever 
may have been the virtues of the modern pattern of 
education given to us by Macaulay, it certainly snatched 
away from our young hands ‘the dignity of labour’ and 
‘the gospel of dirty hands’ which were the keynotes of 
our culture and civilisation. The present ‘white-collar’ 
unemployment (the term ‘white-collar’ is used for 
educated men, and women who like ‘‘table-chair jobs’ to 


do) is the outcome of this education which is conipletely 


divorced from practical training for life. Thus 
unemployment is. not a ‘local product’ but an ‘imported 
phenomenon’ brought over here for more than two 
centuries ago and which we have reared and nourished 
to our own. detriment. 


GROUPS or UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment in this country takes many forms and 
it is difficult to measure. Nevertheless it is possible to 
distinguish the sectors in which unemployment can prove 
a serious disease in the body politic from those.in which 
ameliorative measures can provide some,temporary relief. 
The unemployed in our country can be classified into four 
broad categories, viž. 


under-employ- 
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-- ‘3) In the first category we include our cultivators 
and other landless labourers, who work on land for 
part of the year and for the rest of the period go 
without work. This is under-employment and has 
been a regular feature - of India’s 
economy. The chief characteristic of this phenomenon 
is that people. have time but. have no work. The 
lot of these under-employeds 
developing agriculture, oe aoe 
supplementary occupations . the form of cottage 
industries and also by a the industrial sector 
of our economy which would gradually absorb the. 
surplus tural w orking population. 


. (2) The second group of unemployeds belong to 
the category of unskilled’ landless labourers who flock 
in the towns and! cities-in: search of manual labour 
and domestic service. These people are either fully 
unemploved . or “under-employed or not gainfully 
employed. Their jobs are unstable, uncertain, 
uneconomic and’ insecure. Their lot depends upon 
the industrial development and "on the economic 

` prosperity of the upper-middle classes which-can hire 
such labour. Here comes in the role of the price 
factor, and the cost of ‘living which is not a subject 
of ovr present discussion. 

(3) In the third group we have . ‘disguised 
unemployment.’ It exists among those who have no 
indepen“ent income but who continue their ‘hereditary 
occupation in the absence of alternative means of 
livelihcod. This problem is peculiar to agriculture and 
is found in some degree in the case of artisans too. 

(4) In the last category we put college graduates 
and other egucated middle-class men and women who 
have either no work to do or who prefer to remain 
unemployed simply because they cannot get table- 
chair jobs of their taste and liking. This is ‘white- 
collar’ unerhployment which forms the principal theme 
of our study in these pages. 

Wry ` tHuis Impact. Now ONLY? 

‘As already stated, unemployment is not a’ recent 
phenomenon in our country. It has not emerged out 
Athena-like from the brow of some socio-economic Zeus, 
but it has existed in our economy for the last two 
hundred years. This presents before us two obvious 
questions as to why is the impact of unémployment felt 
by the people now only. and why did the Government 
not’ view this problem with concern. earlier. than now ? 
The reply to these poses is not far to seek. Previously, 
unemployment was a problem with the agriculturists, 
landless- labourers, 
who by nature are meek, illiterate, ighorant and neglected. 
These neglected: classes of society, groaning under the 
pressure of unemployment or under-employment had no 
‘voice’ to shout out their miseries at the doors of 
Government Houses, Assemblies and Legislatures. They 
did not know the technigue of demonstrations, processions, 
strikes and hunger-marches, so as to break the silence 
and indifference of their rulers against their difficulties. 
Thus unemployment remained a subject of theoretical 
discussions only. Now, during the post-independent 
period when inflationery effects were subdued, military 
recruits were undone, retrenchments in civil services took 


place. and universities and. - colleges” niultiplied 


agricultural: ` graduates, 


can be improvéd by’ 
them with- 


domestic servants and street beggars, 
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indiscriminately, the scope of unemployment. assumed ž 
different colour. A new class of white-collar unemployeds 
came up in the field. Indisciplinary activities by the 
strikes and demonstrations in and outside the 
universities and colleges brought the problem of new 
unemployment to the forefront. Unlike their 
contemporaries, the educated unemployeds with their 
‘fertile’ brains organised themselvee in unions, demons- 
trated before the Government Houses and shouted for 
jobs. They indulged in violent activities and began 
breaking buildings, walls, window-panes and heads. 
Such happenings in the various parts of the country Jed 
the Government to give a satieus thought to the problem 
of unemployment. It has been evident for sometime 
that the general anxiety about the growing unemployment 
in the country relates principally to the lack of jobs for 
the educated youth ‘in the cities and towns. Clerical 


workers now account for nearly 30 per cent of the total 


registration in the employment exchanges and this is 


growing steadily further. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem of white-collar unemployment is quite 
a serious matter to the country. It cannot be solved by 
relief work or doles ; they will on the other hand worsen 
the problem.” It may be noted here that this is not 
altogether a new problem in the country. There was a 
substantial volume of educated unemployment in the 
thirties during and after the worldwide depression. But 
the, numbers of unemployeds involved then were much 
less than now. Moreover, the prices of food and raw- 
materials were then low and consequently the distress 
was not so acute as it is today. The most unsatisfactory 
aspect of educated unemployment now is that there ‘are 
no reliable .statistics to measure the magnitude ofp the 
problem. Even educational statistics are nor available 
for recent: years. According to an ad hoc enquiry con- 
ducted in 1952 by the Directorate General of Resettlement 
and Employment applicants for technical jobs were 10 
times. the number of vacancies available : while for cleri- 
cal jobs there were nearly 30 times the vacancies.,_ 
Roughly speaking, over a million students pass High School”. | 
every year and half that number receive professional and 
university education. For this vast army of educated 
young mem and women who forget their hands in the 
class-room while coming out from the colleges and schools 
it is not possible to provide jobs of their liking. Obvi- 
ously supply far exceeds the demand and the quality goes 
on degeriorating. . 

FAULT oF EDUCATION ? 

For the mounting number of educated unemployeds the 
system of education is at fault. Education, as it is today 
does not make the students self-reliant and resourceful. 
Universities and colleges are agencies‘to distribute paper- 
degrees and these can be safely compared with factories 
‘manufacturing educated unethployed.’ In the varsitv 
education: -there is abgolutelyno. provision ‘of .manual work, 
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with the obvious result that the graduates coming out from 
there decry manual Jabour and hanker after table-chair 
jobs. University doors are open. to all and sundry 
irrespective of capacity, capability, taste and inclination 
of the candidates.” Literacy seems to have been con- 
fused for higher education. .In fact; India first needed 
literacy on a large scale but she has sailed in the dange- 
rous waters of higher, education for the masses. Right 
that higher * education is 
democracy in the country but presently we need consoli- 
dation and not expansion. Every person who completes 
his course becomes almost automatically an applicant for 
a job of one kind or the gther. But finding fault with 


the system will not help its helpless victims ; for such, 


victims are powerless to get over them. ‘The state should 
try to forge out some new and novel measures to over- 
come this problem. i 
PROVISION IN THE PLAN 

To the increasing educated unemployeds who have 
<tied out for bread the Finance Minister has throws 
out stone by saying that. he saw no easy and imme- 
diate solution to the problem. The solution of the 
problem depends on the capacity of the Government 
to increase the outlay in the capital expenditure under 
the Five-Year Plan. To the Finance Minister the Plan. is 
like the Mahabharata with magnificent asides on almost 
everything, so that from its tregsures of irrelevance 
something on almost anything can be found. In the 
Plan, for the educated unemployeds who are waiting 
without there is a desperate interest in quick decision 
within. As desired by the Finance Minister the Plan- 
ning Commission has increased the outlay of the plan 
by Rs. 175 crores to Rs. 2244 crores. Against this the 
employment targets of the Plan are: 


Industry 4,00.000 
Construction of Multipurpose plans 2,59.000 
Agriculture in newly irrigated areas 14,00.000 





Repairs & Improvements of tanks 1,50,000 
Reclamation & Cultivation of lands = 7,50.000 
Mining 4,000 
Industrial Housing 3,600,000 
Road building 2,00,000 
Cottage Industries 20,00,000 
Total §2,54,000 


The basic weakness of these estimates at the present 
time is obvious. Firstly, it does not tackle the urban 


unemployment problem. Secondly, the employment 
possibilities in the primary sector depend upon the 


display of the private initiative by cultivators. They 
are therefore not related directly to the Plan expendi- 
ture. In fact, further outlay on the working capital for 
current expenditure on agricultural operations will be 
necessary before agricultural development can provide 
the contemplated employment. 
GOVERNMENT EFFORTS 

The central scheme for educational expansion in 

rural areas provides for the employment of abont 80,000 


essential for the success of- 
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additional teachers in villages in the next two years. 
This is one of the most obvious lines in which the 
absorption of the educated unemployeds. can-be achieved, 
As.,part of a general programme of finding jobs for the 
educated young men and women this expansion of rural 
education is quite appropriate. But as a major step 
towards more employment it is apt to prove inadequate 
for several reasons. Firstly, the pressure of the edu- 
cated youth is mostly in the cities and towns and it is 
extremely. doubtful if this pressure would be diverted 
by providing employment in rural schools, particularly 
when the- tendency in educated persons is to hunt out 
urban jobs. Secondly, it is doubtful if the M.A.s and 
B.A.s who seek neck-tie and coat-collar jobs would 
at all agree to work in rural areas away from charms 
and attractions and that. too on petty sums of two 
digits. Thirdly, the type of teacher who will be imme- 
diately ready to seize this opportunity will most probably 
be one who is already in a village or small town and 
who is not quite the same kind of problem as the youth 
in the cities. Last but not the least, the scheme’ will be 
a palliative to solve a part of the problem without 
assuring the permanent solution to the ever-increasing 
mumbers of the educated idle. In any way, the Govern- 
ment’s efforts seem to aim at avoiding the present 
pressure of the problem without finding out a permanent 
remedy to it. 
THe Way Our = 

The problem of educated unemployment needs a 
check, remedy and a prevention. The gravity of the 
situation demands for long-term and effective measures 
to round up this growing menace. The followings measures 
if carried out immediately and wholeheartedly can go 
a long way to lessen the existing intensity of the prob- 
lem and also to check its further: complications. The 
suggestions are: 


(X) Education must be diversified. -Polytechnic 


institutions should be set up on decentralised basis to ` 


impart technical training to our youth. In primary 
stage, basic education as envisaged by the Father of our 
Nation should be provided for. 

(2) Universities and colleges should not be allowed 
to crop up indiscriminately. Strict restrictions should 
be imposed on further increase of Universities and 
colleges until the existing ones consolidate their position 
from the points of view of finance, standard, management 
and discipline. 

(3) The curriculum and the standard of teaching 
in seconday schools should be revised on the lines sug- 
gested by the Expert Bodies. Adequate provision for 
manual labour must be made in the syllabii of all 
standards so that men and women after their college 
life may not be mere ‘Babus and ‘Mem Sahibe’ but 
may také up to the dignity of manual labour. ` There 
is no reason’ why the recommendations of the Higher 
Secondary Education Committee. be not implemented 
from the next session, In  cotmtries- like -America 
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where new educational experiments are not frowned 
upon the system of study through practical work has 
been found very successful. There is no reason why 
silmilar experiments should not be made here. 

(4) The doòrs of the University education should 
not be kept open indiscriminately to all and sundry 
irrespective. of capacity, capability, taste and aptitude. 


«A policy of ‘elimination’ should be followed in admitt- 


ing the’ students to the University stage. ‘Only those 
who are brilliant, have real aptitude for learning and 
can find place in society should be allowed to go in 
for higher educatjon. Others should be ‘filtered’ and 
checked at the University ‘gates’ and be diverted to 
other jobs or to other branches of technical training 
as they may*like to take up. Such ‘filtered’ youth, we 
are sure, will not make problem to the Government and 
will take up to the manual work more easily and will- 


ingly than when they are full-fledged graduates. 
The present mounting -number of students in the 
Universities and colleges is no; there because all of 


them have a craze for “learning or have aptitude for 
academic pursuits but because they had no alternatives 
after their High School stage. If some alternatives are 
provided even now, we are sure many of the collegiates 
will quit classrooms and join these alternatives. 
Such alternatives as suggested earlier should he provid- 
ed for just before the students enter the universities and 
Colleges. i 

(5) To persuade the educated youth to take up 
to the jobs on petty salaries in the name of national 
service (the Government has done now in its scheme of 
rural educational expansion) attempt should be made to 
narrow down the gaping gulf between the salaries being 
offered to them and salaries being already drawn by 
incumbents of equal qualifications. This will remove 
a sense of fear, suspicion, hatred and frustration from 
the minds of our young graduates and they will then 
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lend their unstinted support to powers-that-be in solving 
country’s problems, , 

(6) Positive schemes of assistancee should be 
devised wherein doctors should be tempted to stay in 
rural areas by providing them medical education and 
equipment -on. that’. specific condition. Similarly a 
compulsory stipendary training scheme for industrial 
engineers should be put into effect if the education of 
engineering graduates is not to be wasted through long 
years of unemployment. Similar schemes may be intro- 
duced for teachers, technicians and other professionale 
and field-workers. 

Besides these, a many-sjded effort-is needed, but 
the primary condition of such effort should be the re- 
jection of the present attitude of helplessness in 
matters of finance and of organisation of opportunities. 
In any way, the permanent solution of ‘white-collar’ 
unemployment lies inter alia in revolutionary changes in 
the system of edcation. No short-term measures how- 
ever effective can bring: permanent end to this problem. 
The ecnomists and economic planners cannot afford to 
ignore education as an important item in the scheme of 
economic development and full employment. But 
employment here does not mean simply giving work 
whatsoever to the idle hands; on the other hand it must 
result in productivity. Only then permanent solution to 
this economic malaise will be discovered. 

‘White-collar’ unemployment is a question which 
demands immediate solution and any delay in this res- 
pect may lead the country to unforeseen consequences. 
Who knows the educated unemployeds if allowed to: 
continue as such may burst out and change the political 
map of India. Let the Government shed all feelings of, 
fear and pessimism, for if the salt lose its svour 
wherewith shall it be salted? Presently there should be 
no cause for helplessness and pessimism ; efforts 
sould be made to prevent this growing menace. 
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j By CHANDOS REID RICE and THEODORE D. RICE, 
l Fulbright Professors in India, 1953-54 


One characteristic of a democratic self-governing 
nation is that it begins almost immediately to place 
heavy responsibility on education and to raise high 
expectations with regard to its results. ‘Whether the 
leaders of the country initially contend that education 
should: be for all the children of all the people or not, 
the people of the country very quickly begin to 
demand this right. As this expectation increases, the 
question arises as to the purpose of education. It can 
ho longer continue to be designed to meet only the 


needs of the elite. Nor can it be designed to be purely 
vocational, whether for the professions, for civil and 
clerical positions, or any other vocation, skilled or 
semi-skilled. Rather it must be designed to meet the 
needs of an increasingly literate population which is 
seeking for improvement. This insurgence precipitates 
a crisis in that the average man may be apt to say, 
“Now my son, you too must have the opportunities 
which previously were provided only for the few.” He 
may therefore resent attempts to ehange the patterns 
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of the existing educational system for he may consider 
these changes to endanger the- chances for his child to 
have an edwcation similar to that which the. most 
successful have had. Yet the concept of education must 
be changed, and” the purposes of education for the 
total population must-be redefined, This must be done 
without creating discrimination ‘against any group, 
without denying opportunities, and without setting up 
different, school systems for rural and urban areas, or 
for technigal or non-technical students. The purposes 
of education designed to meet such varied needs would 
seem to have two main themes. The first is that of 
improving. the neighboughgod, the village, the com- 
munity and the general social condition of the area 
which the school serves. The second is that of improv- 
ing the aualitv of ‘living. of the individual himself. 
This means that education should be closely related 
to the life of the community and should have an 
emphasis on progress and improvement. rather than 
upon acquisition of information alone. It means that 
education must deal with the development of those 
attitudes, skills and patterns of action which are 
essential to any group who are responsible for defining 


_their own ways of living. In other words, education 


must be designed to teach the individual how to be a 
contributing citizen as well as to give him information. 

Our brief time in India has made us aware of many 
Ways in which educationists are attacking this problem. 
While India is committed to compulsory primary 
education, the overwhelming task of finding teachers, 
of; providing books and materials- so that alk may 
attend school, is yet to be mastered. 

e At the same time the number of persons actually 
Ane their education through the secondary 
schéol and’ the college has increased’ to the point at 
which the educated unemployed are one of: the nation’s 
first problems. This crisis sharpens awareness of the 
need for broadening the purvoses and the program of 
the secondary school and for concentrating on the 
improvement of all walks of life rather than on train- 
ing for a limited number of vocational choices. 

Because the preponderance of India’s population 
is rural and the economy is agricultural, it is quite 
natural that the emphasis on education as related to 
life should find its focus in. the improvement of village 
life and industry. It is for this reason that the Basic 
Education program at Sevagram seems to offer promise 
in setting a new direction for Indian education. 

We visited the school and training centre for four 
days during which we took an active part in’ the pro- 
gram and felt ourselves so much a part of it that we 
were loth to leave. = 

First of all we were impressed with the fact ‘that 
here is a staff fully dedicated to its task of developing 
good education. They are a close-knit, thoughtful, 
éreative group seeking for new ways to achieve at 
educational progiam which is dedicated to a better 
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way of life. There was evidence of-wide understanding, ` 


of ‘common purposes, of group thinking about the tasks 
at hand. . 

_ Second, we felt that our vet to Sevagram was a 
spiritual experience for us. It was not alone dedication: 
of the staff to. high purposes, nor the gathering 
together. of -people of many faiths in common worship, 
although both of these factors 
spiritual reality, This quality came rather from the 
lifting of thé individual out of himself into a sense of 
common: purpose, of identity with the group as a thing 
bigger’ and more significant than „the individual— 
something of which he was a` part. We were aware of 
this quality in the early morning when the sound of 
spinning wheels ‘formed a background for meditation 
just before the dawn, This was a social experience— 
something in which one felt an inner. compulsion to 
part, to carry. his share. 

'. We were impressed with the. courageous efforts we 


contributed: to thë- 


T here to undertake education within the limita- ” 


tions of the resources of average village life. Founded 
upon the belief that universal education must be suited 
to the life of the community in which people live, 
this program embodies all the. natural tasks of village 
life, teaches how they can be carried on effectively, 
efficiently, and co-operatively, and uses them as the 
basis for problem ‘solving, for reading, writing, arith- 
metic, science, music, and the arts. ; l 

The self-government practised at Sevagram seemed 
to, us. particularly effective. Every. one shares in the 
common. tasks, and those designated for specific duties 
are held responsible by- the group for per forming them 
well. Staff and students alike are called upon to perform 


tet 


hg. 


the common tasks, whether cooking, cleaning, purify- l 


ing the water, operating the dairy, maintaining accounts 
or harvesting the crops. Incentive is high, for if food 
is poorly prepared or wasted, there may. be no replace- 
ment. If money is not ‘accurately accounted for it 
comes from the common pocket. If a crop fails there 
will be less variety in the meals. 

There is greater commitment hereto learning 
through doing, through genuine problem solving, 
through ‘utilizing common purposes of daily living 
than -~we have found in any other schools in our 
experience: These are no make-believe situations. They 
are ` genuine; they are not “learning to live”; they 
are living. 

The complete identification of the staff with 
whatever tasks are carried on contributes to the 
success of the program. The teachers do not sit apart 


as overseers of the field work. They pull weeds or ~ 


plant cotton side by side with students. The art 
teacher considers the planting of trees, the cleaning 
up of the grounds as a legitimate part of art work 
in the school. 

These featuras’ of: the program of Sevagram seem 
basic and universal enoùgi to serve as tangible aids 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SEVAGRAM AND SOME REFLECTIONS 


as the reappraisal of education in India goes on. They 
are characteristics to be envied and sought after both 
by primary and by secondary schools. They are 
challenges to schools outside India ag well. It is the 
spirit of looking forward that has impressed us as we 
talk with Sevagram’s leaders. Because of their quest 
into further possible qualitative. improvement- we are 
encouraged to look at problems which appear to us 
to need attention if the purposes of Sevagram are to 
be fully reglised. We find similar aspects of these 
problems standing in the way of the realisation of 
similar purposes if the United States. We therefore 
raise them in a spirit of mutual inquiry, for any 
light upon them will benefit education everywhere. 
e A 

The outstanding feature of the program at Seva- 
gram is the way in which the many aspects of village 
life have been analysed and utilised as a basis for 
what is done. We are concerned that there seems to 
be a tendency to pick up the Seyagram program 
per se and transport it to other -settifies. How can 
- those who have contact with this dynamic enterprise 
learn to transpose its spirit and -the processes of 
community analysis in order that the Basie Educa- 
tion may serve needs peculiar to the community 
whether it be in a city, a mining area, a’ fruit-growing 
area, a fishing village, a tea. or a coffee plantation? We 
were impressed with the fact that Sevagram is extend- 
ing service to twenty villages in the area in which 
it is located. Here, however, is another of the major 
_ problems facing Indian education. How can the way 

of life at Sevagram school be extended to villages 
so that they develop their own programs, their own 
communities of interest, their own search for improve- 
ment rather than deferring to services proffered from 
foutside? The concept of basic education takes the 
school out of isolation and makes it a part of the 
total community life. Yet because the implementation 
of this concept is difficult to achieve, there is a 
tendency for the school to- become its own model 
community rather than for it to be integral with the 
village in which it exists. 

When the work day is so long for children and 
teachers; how can they be helped to express a variety, 
of interests? How can they be encouraged to read, 
meditate, discuss in areas beyond the limits of their 
experience? What steps within budgeting and other 


limitations can be taken to encourage creative 

activities? 
Even though teachers and students kow each 

either well through their mutual responsibilities, 


should not objective records be developed to increase 
the insights of teachers into the changes which are 
or are not taking place? Such records help the staff 
to recognise more clearly the goal they seek, and 
help identify strengths and weaknesses in a program, 
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lf they are co-operatively developed and maintained 

they also help both teacher and student an develop- 

ing a better understanding of the individual. 

We were impressed with De Aryanayakam’s 
statement that he give much thought to introducing 
some new practice, some new feature each year se 
that the program never becomes stationary or mono- 
tonous. This is a precept which might well be followed 
in every school. We were reminded of a similar pro- 
gram In the United, States. In the school we have m 
mind students and teachers had developed a cannery, 
a chicken hatchery, fruit tree gpraying, a home science 
cottage, a farm implement repair shop and many: 
other essential agricultural services. However, some 
eight years after the school had brought many of these 
services into bging, the school newspaper carried an 
editorial in which student editors challenged other 
students to the effect that the earlicy’ school generation 
had developed what they had, but that the present 
groups were resting content to operate what had been 
created without making further contributions. We raise 
the question, then, as to how those participating can 
engage even more fully in evaluation of how well 
their purposes are being realised and wherein these 
ean be further developed. The criti¢al and continual 
self-evaluation and search for new developments among 
the student group might aid them in looking objec- 
tively at their work and at their own part in it. 

As was indicated, these questions are posed in s8 
spirit of mutual inquiry.. We note with regret tenden- 
cies in our own country to propagate form and not 
spirit, and the difficulties encountered in developing , 
the thinking precess and habits of procedure that 
engender .local initiative and drive. We find too that 
much readily available data for counselling and self- 
evaluation is overlooked because no effort is made to 
keep a running record of student development. We 
find further that.some of our leaders with high dedi- 
cation are struggling to’ help raise the level of expec- 
tation with a sense of isolation which forces them to 
exercise individual initiative when those with whom 
they work should be sharing with them every step in 
critical analysis of the adequacy of effort and of next 
steps to be taken. | 

The quest for an educational development that 
makes a difference in communities and in homes is one 
of foremost importance throughout the world. The 
development of Basic Education in India, and parti- 
cularly the pioneer work at Sevagram, is a beacon and 
a, challenge. It is all the more so as it moves into the 
“cutting edge” of such problems as have been raised 
here. We are humbly grateful to have had opportunity 
to visit Sevagram and to have felt the devotion, the 
spirit and the purposing which it typifies. We go on with 
our work much inspired and sobered by the immen- 
sity of the task that lies alead. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“Rajeswar Das Gupta” 


My attention has just been drawn to an article. under 
the captién “Rajeswar Das Gupta” -published in the 
September 1953 issue of your esteemed journal, in which 
my name appears as its author. J was naturally taken 
by surprise as I did not Wte it nor was it sent to you 
with my knowledge or approval. I first thought that 
some one else holding my name was- probably the 
author; but the academic degrees and the official 


designation as published leave no doubt that it went to. 


you as if I sent it. 


This has created a very embarassing situation as 
while I am strongly in favour of commemorating the 
memory of persons like that of the late Rajeswar Das 
Gupta whom I knew personally and held with regard, 
yet I am under the painful necessity of addressing my 
note of dissent as the article contains, incorrect statements 
and in some, out of conformity with truth. There is 
at least one very important omission also. I invite your 
attention to a few of them : os 

1. The late Das Gupta has been head-lined as 
“The Pioneer Agriculturist in India” and has also been 
called “a pioneer in Agricultural Research.” He was 
cretainly one of the pioneers, but certainly not “the 
_Pipneer” even in Bengal. If he had been living today 
he. ‘would have himself disclaimed it, as this honour 
really belongs to his great preceptor, the late-N. G. 
Mukherjee whose life-sketch (copy sent- separately for 
favour of your perusal) I had the honour to read at the 
last anniversary of the State College of Agriculture on 
August 25, 1953 when H. E. the Governor unveiled his 
portrait. As for calling him a pioneer in Algricultural 
research, the term would have been equally disowned 
by him as an officer whose duties were propaganda and 
extension had soi little to do with research-that to call 
him a pioneer in research is a complete misnomer. 

2. It has been stated that Mr. ‘Milligan “was the 
first Agricultural Expert to come out to India.” He 
was not even the second or third but was preceded by 
a good many. Even in Bengal there were one and 
possibly two who had joined service in India before 
Milligan came. Moreover, his name: was “S, Milligan” 
and not “E.S. Miligan.” 

3. I wish I could associate myself with the high 
eulogy paid to Das Gupta’s book; but I had not. the 
remotest opportunity to go through it. I had seen the 
first part published probably in the thirties. It has 
since had a second edition as stated in the article, but 


I have neither seen it nor the second part. 
therefore in a position to make any comment on his 
book. 

J think it was about a year agoe that Das Cagis 
son had been to me. 
gladly lend my hand in the matter, but before that I 
must go through the book. I was left completely in 
the dark until the information-on the publication of the 
article came to me indirectly and made me aghast. 


4, The article states that Das Gupta joined the 
Sibpur Engineering College “with agriculture as a 
special subject.” This statement is as much misleading 
in its direct implication as in the more important trend 
of agriculture. To impart agricultural education in those 
days an agricultural section was attached to some 
Engineering Colleges like Sibpur and Poona. Das 
Gupta had his training in this section at Sibpur when 
the late N. G. Mukherjee was the professor. I would 
not have referred to it but for this historical aspect from 
which the reader is bound to be misled from the way it 
has been stated in the article. 


5. The article has omitted a crucial aspect in the 
life of Das Gupta, viz., the-circumstances of his sudden 
and premature death. He was a man given to hard 
work and toil unequalled by few. No task was difficult 
for him, and the way he would get things done in the 
face of immense odds will ever 
tribute to his’ wonderful parts, energy and resourceful- 
ness. It is his hard incessant work during the visit of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture which overstrained 
him to such an extent that on return from one of the 
tours with the Commission he felt very uneasy and died 
soon after. The circumstances were too tragic for tears, 
and his biography wil be incomplete without the 
incorporation of this important fact. 


You will thus see, Sir, that if I had not been kept 
in the dark while his, biography was in the course of 
publication, vital facts like the above would not have 
been. omitted, and” gross inaccuracies as cited in the 
preceding would not have lowered the standard of 
precision leading to a highly embarassing situation. 


I had *told him that I would 


remain an eloquent | 


= 
I am not $ 


J earnestly hope that in the general interest of all? 


you will publish this note in the earliest issue of your 
esteemed journal. , 


InpuBHUSAN CHATTERJEE, M.Sc (AGR), L.AG. 
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-~ Books in the principal European and Indian. languages are reviewed i8. 

- The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot bë guaranteed. 
Newspapérs, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of r 

i magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not Noticed. The receipt of books 

received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 

thereto answered. No criticism..of book-reviews and. notices is published. 
E a l s . Epor, The Modesn? Review- 


i . ENGLISH ee ee S AE = expatision 
os ; l of Indian culture ;in Eastern and South-Eastern Asia. 
-THE | SULTANATE OF DELHI (711-1526): The concluding chapter (XXI) attempts an estimate _ 

By Dr. Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava. Second Edition. of South Indian contribution to Indian culture. The — 
evised and énlarged:-Published by S. L. Agarwala “book is enriched with a number of maps, plans and 
and Clo, Agra. 12 maps, and 12 illustrations. Pp. other illustrations. An Appendix, a Bibliography, and 

. =. | i . 7 = an Index bring it to a close. It will be noticed that 

. The first edition of this very useful and scholarly almost all the important aspects of our ancient cul- 
book. was favourably reviewed in our January: 1951. ture and ‘civilization have been brought by the author 
number. In thrée years a-new and greatly improved Within the compass of his work: For the energy and 
edition has been called for proving the value and enthusiasm displayed inthis ‘task the author deserves 
readability of the book. In many respetts it marka full credit. And yet it must. be admitted that his 
a’ much needed improvement on. our current ‘college Work 1 disfigured, by serious blemishes, He seriously 
text books.on fpre-Mughal history. Dr. Ashirbeili takes (p. 76) the Ramayana and the -Mahabharata to 
Lals, scholarship has raised him to a ‘place of TePresent the Heroic age ‘of India covering the post- 
honour among our research workers, - and he now - Vedic and the pre-Buddhist periods . (1000-600 BC). 
- proves: himself also a master of popular but true His: statement: (p - 159) that "Asoka became a monk 
history writing. His independence of view brings with yellow robe” rests merely on the evidence of late 
him jnto’.eonflict with the -upholders of popular. ‘ditions. His identification of Gandhara with 
theories, but his reasons are all here.. The printing Afgha nistan and the Frontier Province , (P. 119) 
B aa cand: leak: l n a and .“the modern Kabul: Valley” -(p.. 123) is wrong.. 
INDIAN ART. OF WARI- By Major Alfred His reference to Amarasimha the lexicographer as 
Cavid.. -Published by Atmaram ` and Sons, Delhi, OPE Of the nine gems in.the court of King ‘Chandra- 
Pp. iv+89. Price Rs. 4. ` = v gupta Vikramaditya” (p. 207) involves a number ,of | 
ere anaes Ce me ‘assumptions. The Panchatantra and the Hitopodesha 
This is a rather popular attempt to trace the ‘do not belong to the branch of “juvenile . literature” 
course of Babur’s battles, for the benefit of young (p. 224) in the usual sense’ of the term. Of the two 
military students. But. while the tactical study 1s ° Indian Buddhist monks who are said. to have visited 
good, the history does not go deep enough. The maps China in 65 A.D., one is wrongly called Gobharana 
and ‘plans: are very clear. The preliminary study of (p. 205). The statement (p. 289) that “the Tron Pillar 
the Mughal, .Maratha, Rajput and Sikh military of Delhi was set up about 415 A.D. by Kumaragupta 
systems Is good, -but..necessarily does not rise above in honour of his father Chandragupta’ Vikramaditya” 


. the class-work level. : -is based on, a series of' guesses. The identification of 


(1952. Pp. 842. Price Rs. 9-8. 


‘ 


J. Sarkin an Ajanta’ painting as a representation of Bijay (sic) 


ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE AND ĊIVILI. Simha’s invasion of Ceylon (p.°310) and of another 
ZATION: By KC. Chakrkavarti, M.A. With q Painting ‘as a commemoration of the Persian King 
Foreword by Dr M. R.:Jayakar. Vora & Co. Pub- Krus Coe eee ee 
ishers Lid. Bombay: © Arthur hve ‘reflect, obsolete views. On page , Pali is wrongly 

pee eee TT OGBLRGH, ORON, described as “the spoken dialect of Magadha.” On 
a. r ; RADA page 325, we have thè astounding statement that 
_ {n this work the author claims “to give in a “the spread of Aryanism was complete in the Deccan 
simple, lucid, popular- and attractive style the main before ‘the 12th century B:C.” Instances of careless 
development of India’s cultural history” -and “to composition are the references to Sir William Jones 
deal in greater details with her main contributions to as “Chief Justice of Calcutta” (page 25), to the deri- 
civilization.” It consists of twenty-one chapters of vation of “Sanskrit written in modern times and 
„which ‘the first explains the continuity and individual- known as Devanagari” from: “an older type of Deva- 
ity of Indian culture and the second tells the story nagari?” (p. 27) and to “Sanskrit character of the 
Ol the discovery of Sanskrit literature and the deci- second eentury A.D.” (p. 304). The long list of 
Yohermént of the Brahmi. ‘and ` Gupta scripts by errata at the end of the work-is not’ exhaustive as is 
Western scholars in recent times: In the ‘following shown ‘by the examples Telegu (p. 69, ete.), Erythrian 
chapters the author traces the development of ‘Indian Sea (pp. 172-186), Purogupta. (p. 192), Kuchu (p. 303) 
culture from pre-historic times down’ to the end of and Rummindie (p. 307). The complete absence of 
the. Gupta period, Special chapters ` (XIV-XVIII) diacritical’ marks is deplorable. The inclusion of 
being devoted to India’s achievements in-the branches obscure and obsolete works in the bibliographical list 
of “the. mathematical ‘sciences, art and architecture, js inexplicable. = 0000o 
education, philosophy, medicine and chemistry,. while pe U, N. Guosx4n 
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‘they are. welcome to refute as 


aoi + 


ASOKA FOR THE YOUNG: Bye Sri Atulananda 
Chakravartye With a Foreward by Dr: 
Radhakrishnan. Published by The Good Books Co. 
39-D,” Golf Clube Road, Calcutia-33. Popular Edition 
Rs." 8.8; Lnbrary Edition Rs. 6; 


Deliberate distortion of facts, for tunately, is still 


the least -of history’s problem in’ countries outside the ` 


Tron Curtain. It is so bécause, in.: ‘these countries. there 
is yet no Big Brother in whose interest -thought-crimes 
have to be eliminated and the past has to be brought, 
continually up-to-date.. Historians of the free countries, 


ate thus really free to write whatever they like; and 
if the result appears in some cases to be a distortion ’ 
of facts, it becomes, delileyate only.in this sense, that, 


the author was trying to establish a particular point 


‘of viw, stemming-from perhaps no more than a mere 


conceptual idiosynerasy. 


In any case nobody is ante: any obligation.,to 


accept such findings as either correct or final, Devout 


Roman -Catholics, for example, are not bound to 


accept the. theory of Prof. Coulton that-the Puritanism - 


of.the Middle Ages was intense and. suffocating; in fact, 
best they can -the 
testimony of the documents which Prof. ‘Coulton. had. 
the bad taste of reading and producing: The result, if 
sustainable, will gladden the hearts of not ‘only the 
Catholics but all lovers of the Middle Ages as well. 
To do- that ‘successfully would. require not ` only 
proper evidence -but also the proper interpretation: of 


‘such evidence. This'brings us to the central problem 


of writing history. The days of Gibbon, Grote or Todd, 
when history- covered the facts with the sweep, gran- 
deur and hospitality of an epic, are no more: Under. 
the impact of philosophers like Croce and Spengler, 
anxious men in search of the exact explanation of 
human misery began to hunt ‘historical facts for “new 
meanings, and history began to take on the aspects of 
chemically pure. philosophies. The result has been 


.cylraordimary, if not bizarre.. Civilisations have- been 


‘the -common man finds history - 


‘hela by some to have declined due-only to soil erosion. 


Nitod Chowdhury gave. climate this determining pre- 


eminence. And now Karl Jaspers has tried to -show 
-that in the great Axial Age, of-the.world, the world: of 


the. Greeks, “thé Jews and Gautama, there could grow 
a_ philosophical conception of life‘ only because TH 
people did not know the use of- horse! No- wonder 
confusing while the 
uncommon man,’Mr. Henry Ford, calls it bunk. 


’ Practically in despair, therefore, G; M. Young 
concluded that a satisfactory “philosophy of history 
could not be constructed because the materials necés- 
sary for a valid induction were not. adeguate. If -so, 
how then can the teaching of- history to. youngsters 
be made the easier? The inherent difficulty of- the 
task was recognised long ago by that elegant but 
wise joker, Chesterton, whose inimitable language 
put. the problem squarely, “What is’ the good of 
talking about the Constitution carefully . balanced 
on three estates to a creature only .quite recently 
balanced on two legs? What- is. the sense of -explain- 
ing the Puritan shade -of morality to a creature who 
is still learning with difficulty . that there is. , any 
morality at all?” 

Only now are the true. dimensions of this diffi- 
culty coming t6.be-appreciated. Two recent pam- 
phlets published by the Unesco, Suggestions on the 
‘Teaching .of- History by ©. P. Hill and History 
Textbooks and International Understanding by .J. A. 
Lauwerys, discuss ‘the “® whole problem from the 
practical angle, --emphasising the  supretie need for 


Sir Sarvapalls | 


- Asoka, 


‘It is, however, 





clear communication with ‘the child. The suggeStions 
given are indeed very good. Nevertheless the pro-. 
blem has .sueceeded im over-awing coufage and an ` 
experienced. man’ like Cc. V. Wedgwood - “has flatly. 
declared, “History is, by its nature, neuitavis ‘for 
a school subject.” v 


“Must we then „banish all history eat the 
schools? An answer. in the: affirmative would be far. 
‘worse than even ‘the deadening despair 
present because “history, properly presented, is. the 2 
only subject still capable of teaching how to dis- 
criminate ‘between a fact and an opinion. In other 
words, by abolishing history we abolish the best 
discipline for forming balanced judgments. l 


In that case it is essential to have at least a 
working formula to judge ‘the presentation of facts. > 
Viewed. empirically the best forgiula appears to be. 
the one which Chesterton laid down, “The highest 
and noblest thing. that . history can be is a good 
story: Then ‘it appeals to’ the heroic ‘heart of all 
generation, the eternal infancy of mankind.” It had 
then appeared too naive to the pundits. The Unesco 
has now proved: that: between the . joker and the 
pundits, the pundits were the more. tash: . 4 

About the small book of, Sri. Atulananda, the 
least that we can: say. is that. he has given us 
fascinating ‘story in a fascinating way. The story ‘of - 
as an individual and a King, is -itself a 
story ‘of high dramatic intensity: As we- all know, his 


-glory lay. not in the Kalinga War nor in‘the shrewd 


Way he obtained the throne but.: the’ ‘way in which 
he, became, ‘acted and lived the ideal of. the. philo- 
-sopher-King, ‘an. ideal ‘which was never. realised - 
well or completely either: before’ or after. He came 
to be known, as: Radhakrishnan points out in ‘the 
Yoreward, not for any great originality of doctrine“ 
but for: ‘the qualities: of piety, charity, . humanity 
and commonsense. And the splendour of his faith is , 
worth remembering in this age:of crisis’) which is 
both the reason and the justification for this venture 
of Sri Atulananda. : 


.But this book is more than the story of ‘Asoka. 
It is the story: of indie as it Once was ‘and as 
aspires to: be again.: This last may: seém. to be a bold 
Statement, in the midst ` of the corruptions, the 
industriolatry: and the peoples Hourly struggles 
against various difficulties and discomforts, . which - 
form the visible features of Indian life. today. 
Nevertheless. it is true that the Asokan heritage has 
not been fully forgotten or disowned. The -man, $0 
whom the common man of Tadia still looks jor 
guidance, Pandit Nehru, éherishes it and his’ insist- 
ence: on “peace and neighbourliness, - in the frame- — 
work of general well-being for all, is but an attempt 
to resuscitate the. ideals and tradition of the Asokan 
way of life, which alone can resolve’ the crisis of ‘the 
‘modern world, If. Nehru fails, it will. not be his fault. 
up‘to‘us to see that“his chances of 
failure “are: absolutely . minimised, if, of course, we 
care for the great. message of Asoka. And this: message” 
is brought home to all by Sri Atulananda in a charma 
ing manner and one leaves this book with the. feeling 
that theré is still scope for us to-try rising above our?” 
selves. There is no doubt. that this, if any, is the way 
to write. history for, the young, and we hope the author. 
will give us other books of this. ‘type. -Mearwaile 
the ‘present work’ should be translated in all the 
vernaculars., of India and reached to every home. 


' Sivunù Curatenie 
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IDEALISM AND PROGRESS: ‘By Govinda 
Chandra Dev, M.A. Ph.D; Principal, Surendranath 
College, Dinajpur, . E. Pakistan. Published by Das 


Gupta and Co. Lid, 54-8, College Street, Caleutta-i2, 


August. 1952. Cloth- bound. Price Rs. 10. 


Dr. Dev: has approached -the subject of: Idealism 
and Progress from a new standpoint. Idealism, 
more particularly that of Vedanta, as’ interpreted by 
„he author, does not redute: the world to nothingness 
~ and belittle the material world. Ta his thesis the learned 
professor has made an attempt to find the philoso- 
. phic. basis pf many contemporary social movements 
and to justify a religious attitude against .a back- 
ground of Advaisism. Synthesis has been his main 
plank of approach. The thesis is couched in proper 
philosophical terminology. . 

Historically viewing, he is-in line with the modern 
current of ‘thoughtse Ancient ethics rested upon 
explanation ‘of reality similarly pre-supposed. 
_ Fichte, Hegel and other 
‘ century reached their explanation of -reality by com- 
plicated operations of thought. But. under the pres- 
sure of realistic and scientific method of thinking 
these’ logical castles in the air gave way. Approach 
was again made to reality, as it is, for motive. This 
too failed at the. horrors of stark materialism. In the 
19th century -Rammohun’ and Keshub Chiunder 
chalked out new lines of: 
synthetic thinking ‘respectively. Keshub ‘Chunder Sen 
went. ahead and propounded: the Religion of Harmony 


and Church Universal. Rammohun, after hard studies. 


and wide travels all over Northern India, got a new 
meaning of Vedanta which Was in consonance with 
human progress in the material world as well: Keshub 
was not, satisfied: with that much. He gathered round 
him a group of scholars and philosophers for synthetic 
~ study of: all Scriptures -and ‘Systems of Philosophy. 
To name two out of them, Upadhyaya Gourgovinda 
Roy wrote Vedanta: Samanvaya Vashya and Srimat 
Bhagavatgita Samanvaya- Vashya and Prof. Benoy- 


endra Nath Sen wrote The Intellectual Ideal. Keshub . 


himself in his famous Town Hall Lectures Gin Eng- 


sh), Lectures in .England and Sermons: at the 
Bharatuarshiya Brahma Mandir. (in Bengali) ex- 
pounded a synthetic view which received hearty 


F 


response from Dr. Martineau, Maxmuller and ‘others. 
It gradually permeated ‘the thought ` of the East and 
the West. At first. there arose. in India antagonism 
from’ rationalists of the school’ of 18th century West- 
--ern philosophers. This,- however, gradually died «out. 
On:the other hand, the’ sav ants, who adopted Keshub’s 
line of synthetic thinking, showed marked aaa 
and contradictions due to sectarianism lingering . 
them. Sri Aurobindo after. years of hard work gave it 
a great push. forward. Of late Dr. Albert Schwertzer’s 
views have brought about a revolution in the Western 
world. 

The thesis ‘of Dr. Dev is a definite sign of pro- 
gress in otr land: of ‘synthetic thinking with an open 
mind which in time . is destined. to .evolve: a ‘new 
‘humanity. 
, BATI KUMAR CHATTERSI 
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PRESIDENCY: By -Hari Ranjan Ghosal: Patna 


University, Patna. Pp. 848. Price -Rs. 12. 


This book was a, thesis approved for- the’ degree 
of' Doctor of Literature in the University -of Patna. 
It ‘covers: the period. between 1793 and 1833. During 
the period the Bengal ee ‘Including . ee 


BOOK REVIEWS. fee ee 


influenced by the economic policies 


Kant,’ 
‘master-minds of the 18th. 


comparative study and- 


` ECONOMIC. TRANSITION ‘IN THE BENGAL: 


egg ae ea ee eee ge age PTT E 


proper, Bihar, Orissa‘ and’ parts of Assam, witnesséd 
an unprecedented overhaul in -her. economic condition. 


The book is mainly.:divided into-three parts, namely, ~ 


(I) Industries;..({I) Trade, and IID Agriculture, 
Labour, Currency and ‘Banking. - - Pars I consists of 
i. Cotton ‘Industry: Its’ Organisation and Decime, 
2. Sericulture and Silk-weaving Industry, 3. -Sugar 
Industry, 4. Indigo: Plantations, 5. Salt-petre’ Manu- 
facture and 6. Subsidiary Industries. Part. II gives us 


a ¢lue into. 1. Internal Trade and 2. External Trade of ` 


‘the period. Part III tells us’ of 1. Agriculture and 


Labour and 2. Currency and Banking. - 


“it 


` Mere enumeration of these chapters sufficiently ` 
proves that the author does not tread on beaten tracks. - l 
The političal history of India..has been shaped and 


‘of the British 


Government at Home and, the monopoly of the key- | 


industries as also trade and commerce by the East 
India Company here. The story of the 
Bengal’s industries is very sad and depressing, but 
none the less instructive. It may be said as well that 


the Britishers built their Eastern- Empire on the ruin 


of the Indian industries. With the spread ‘of politcial 
power in Berigal, and for thé: matter of that over the 
whole of India, Bengal’s ‘vital industries, ` 
cotton, ‘salt, tobacco‘and the like came to be con- 


trolled and ‘monopolised by the Company’s govern- . 


‘decline .of - 


such as, | 
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ment. During this period of forty: years,-Great Britain - - 


reaped the fullest. benefit. of her scientific ‘inventions 
and appliances in starting new industries. She utilised ` 
the political. suzerainty of-the East India Company | 
by importing raw materials from India and exporting ` 
finished - ‘goods made out of them to this unhappy land, 
To take only one example, in the: beginning of the . 


period: India.was self-supporting in respect of cotton- : 


goods. But at the end of it the table was turned India’s 
cotton industry was almost. ruined. She became an 


-importing, instead ‘of an exporting country on this 


count. The. Industrial “Revolution of the Nineteenth 
Century England spelt disaster over our 
Law and Science were on the side of the Britishers, 
At the end of ‘this. period,. they .came to. the country.- 
in large numbers as free-traders and exploiters, o AS 
“free Britons,’ they spread in the districts for the 
purpose of exploitation and trade. This also proved 
disastrous for the people as Indigo plantations proved. 
later on.. 

There arose a class of Banpalia who by “thei cons 
tact with the British adventurers, made sufficient 
money. Some of them became’ landlords, but a larger 
section remained to constitute’ the middle-class. But. 


country, m 


the- countey as a whole got impoverished day by. day » 


owing. to the perpetual drain of wealth from India 
through the monopoly of industries, trade and com- 
merce and ‘the control over agriculture, The - Britishers: 
here and their henchmen, the 
middle-class, faced reverses ‘for the freaks of the money~ 


newly born Bengali — 


market. But the loss ultimately fèll as a heavy. burden . 


on the masses of Bengal. The author has described all 
these aspects of, the economic condition threadbare, - 


and most of his conclusions have been based on 
records, published and unpublished. The book is all 


the more welcome today when we have been trying — 


our best to resuscitate our dead and dying industries. 
Latterly we have adopted modern scientifi methods for 
‘industrial improvement. But our national industries 


should be revived to give health and succour: to the” 


people’ at large. ‘The ‘book ‘presents the tragic picture 
of their ruin. It also shows the ways and means of 


-yeviving them though in“an indirect way. This book 
should: be perused by the leaders of industries as well 


ae by the oubliciste. Student of, eighteenth and ‘nine- ' 


.teerith century Bengal can hardly dd ‘without it in 
appIMsae the real state of things in this. respect. 
_ < JOGESH C. Bacau 


IDA S ` SCUDDER OF VELLORE: By Dr. M. 
Padine Jafer y, MA, M.D. Jubilee Edition. Pub- 
lished by, the W esléy | Press and Publishing House, 


‘Mysore City. £30 papes of text ane 64 alae of illus- 
trations. Price Rs. 
This beautiful Tak ound 
sardboard:” with. coloured ‘dust as contains thé life- 
story of Dr. Ida Sophia’ Scudder M.D., the- founder of 
- the Missionary Medical College "for women and the 
Christian M.B.,B.S.~Medical Co-educational College ' at 
Vellore, South ‘India. Fo? *her life-long distinguished, 


medical services at ‘Vellore for over half a century from , 


1960 to 1950 was added to wher American degress of 
M.D..B.Sc.,F.A.C.S. her Indian honours, the Kaisar-i- 
Hind with gold Bar and the’ Rose both. conferred by thé 

Government of India, The Vellore Medical College and 
the Hospital of Christian Missions have received all-India 
recognition, nay, international reputation. 


On the American edition, of Dr. Ida’s dedicated life ` 


_ published for the first time in 1938 was passed the 
appreciative verdict that it is a great book of Christian. , 
. internationalism. . This encomium applies. to all other 
-editions—the Indian in. 1939, the Danish in 1949 and the- 
_ Burmese and- ‘Jubilee Indian editions of’ 1950-51. In 
1950 the eightieth birthday of Dr. Ida and the Jubilee 
‘anniversary of the Vellore Hospital were celebrated when, 
continued showers of loving tributes came from America, 
England, Iceland, . Denmark and’ other. countries. This 
shows that Dr. Ida has become an international figure. 
This book is not only a biography, bit also a brilliant 
record of Christian philanthrophy. It registers many 
interesting events of how Dr. Ida, like an angel from 
heaven, heartily treated and cured, her » ‘incurable and’ 
uncared- for patients. 
a er. 


and other Indian languages. This book deserves to be-a 


consfant companion of those who haye dedicated their - 


lives for humanitarian and selfless services. 
Swamr JAGADISWARANANDA - 


 HANDPOOK OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


(Vol. ID : By Siva Prasad Mookherjee. Published by 
i eee and Co. Lid, Colonie: Pp- (256. Price 


This is a detailed suis of India and Pakistan. 
The author gives a clear picture of the country now 
' divided intò two independent States, in all economic 


= aspects including manufacture,. transport. and trade and ` 
The - 


the subjects ate illustrated by 59 useful maps. 
book. will be extremely. helpful to those for whom it is 
meant. 

FOR: DEMOCRACY : By Amlan Datta. Published 
by Prachi Prakashan, Calcutta. Pp. 116. Price Re. 1-8. 


The book in two: parts discusses Freedom of 
Thought, the Class. and the State, "Socialism 
Equality, Dictatorship, Soviet Way of Industrialism, 
Gandhism,: March of Communism, Materialistic Inter- 
pretation ‘of History, ete. It is a critical and rational 
study of the subjects’ selected by. the author. -The 
- author has tried to keep’ himsef above bias in his 
treatment of the most controversial subjects of the 
day and has been able to throw a flood of light in the 
discussions which will enable the readers to draw their 
own conclusions, The essays are- thought-provokin. 
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-are nob easily available here in” Eastern India. 


blue "reinforced. 


and | 


FACTS ABOUT PEPSU: Drai. 
lon and Publie. Relations, Pepsu, Patiala. sai 


This small booklet, of 56 pages with’ an index 
gives detailed information about the State, ‘whic 


statistics given are- accurdte. ` We wish. every State 


tive States. 
. ee a oe M. Darra 
-, ° BENGALI | ` 
CH ALTI PATHE -(On the Way of huey: 
Mrinal Kanti Basu: ‘Messrs. Chakravarti Chatterjee - 
and Co, Price Re. 1-4. ~ 7 
In twenty-three chapters the nite: has presented ~ 


some of the lessons he, has culled out.“of his wide 
experience of life. A journalist and political. leader of : 


renown, he has just. put forth his éhoughts and ideas _ 


in a simple manner with `no pretension to hterary 
embellistiment. To the man-of the world it will un- 
doubtedly prove to be of interest as well as profit. 

D. N. MoorersEa - 


SANDHANIR CHOKHE PASCHIM: By Sm. 


Shefali Nandi. Bengal Publishers, 14, Bankim Chat- 4 


lerji Street, Calcutta-12. Pp. 180. Price Rss 2-12.. 


The authoress who went to England: to- learn the 
Montessori or Kindergarten system of education, for 
little, children, -alone and unaccompanied: ‘by husband’ 
and ‘son,. has written this book of travel in Europe, 
Which. has a special charm. of ‘its own. Wherever she. 
toured she kept an open,eye, not over the outward ‘or 

material features of the West but attempted to assess 


the inner workings and aspirations of the common man `, 


in Europe, She saw that in consequence of the impact 
of two ‘World Wars, the backbone of high-handed 
Imperialism is broken and the question ig: everywhere 
in everybody’s mind, how the economic superiority and 


. stability of: Europe is to be maintained and improved 
Ida’s life ‘should be written in. Bengali, ‘Hindi 


upon, for on that basis alone the liberty, prosperity and ` 
happiness of every individual and every home rest. 


-secure. She observed’ the ways and standards of liying 
of London and noticed several admirable features of °'' 


: 
a 
4- 
i 


London öf which any civilized country ‘ïn -the world 


may be proud and say the last word almost to. perfeck , 
: tion. She visited Ireland and, had 


a very ‘interesting : 
talk with De Valera who, prided upofi his being a 
schoolmaster himself, and visited the mighty centres of . 
European culture and’ civilization, viz. Paris, Switzer- 
land, Venice and Vienna. We hope the thinking public 
will appreciate and enjoy this well-written book. 


HINDI os, 


DHUNDALT TASVEEREN : By N eee N "arayan: 
Lal. Published by Lakshmi Prakashan M T Kadam 
Kuan, Patna. Pp. 160. Price Re. 1-14, 


‘“MRITYU MEN JEEVAN : ‘By Arun. Published: l 


by Nishkama Press, Meerut. Pp. 157. Prite: Re. 1. 
“The first’ is a collection 


‘0 f £ nforma- 


The. & 
had published such short- accounts. of their respec- 


By 


t 


- Sean ' 


of. twenty-two short -` 


stories delineating with skill and 'sympathy.some of 


the regrettable and reprehensible aspects of our social — 


life, such as, the penury and ‘privations of the artist < 
as “well ‘as of the writer, temptations and seductions - 
in the path of youth, the neglected and ill-treated 
young. widow. With a few strokes the young author. - 


can paint. a scene vividly or portray a character ` 


impressively. His. “blurred pictures,” ag he has called 
his book, have, indeed, the mystery and. beauty obs x 
bride behind me veil, ` Bt 
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- Mrityu Men Tecum éonsists of a novelette (fora 
which the title is derived) and eighteen \short stories, 
The. nóvelette is a fine psychological study of a devo- 
ted wife and mother who,:once conscious that, she has 
fallen victim to an incurable; obnoxious ailment and - 
is consequently unable to ‘discharge hér appointed 
duties to her family as: before, voluntarily instals a, 
refugee cousin. of hers in her place, thus er owning her 
life with” supreme sacrifice. The short stories, which 
show im a marked manner the auther’s proficiency in 
technique and in turns in images and expression, deal 
with the gaiety of youth, mutual suspiciousnsss of 
people. at ‘the time of the country’s partition and other 
allied subjects. A creditable achievement .on whiza ike 
author is caked 0 praise. a 

T Aa G. M. 
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i) VIINAN VICHAR: By Papatlal G. Shah, 
M.A, B.Sc, CSI, LA. D.C. (Retd), Bombay. 
Published by N. M. Tripathi Ltd. Bombay-2 for the 
Guzaral. Research Association, Bombay-t. 

(2) KHORAK:. By Dr. J. D. Pathak. Published 
by the Gujarat Research Association, Bombay-l. 
l Phe: cuid-board. Pp. 255 : 107.1949. Price Rs. 
s. 8. 
Vijnan Vichar has run into four editions during’ a 
period--of twenty-two years. Shrijut P. G. Shah has 
retained his love. of science, cultivated since the time 
he was a Professor of Science in the Foreman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore and has never relaxed it. And 
even before founding that unique and useful Institu- 
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tion, the Gijarat * Researgh Association 


at present on the question o 
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(1936), he 
was pursuing his self-imposed “task - of enriching the 
literature of his ‘Province by - publishing popular 
scientific works. This is one of them ald  furnislies 
‘information on:all, matters teldting to science which 
an ordinary reader should have. The Book on Food, 
with appropriate tables, charts and statistics, tells us 


what part food, rather diet plays in our life, in health 


and in sickness. It is a valuable guide to health, 
but the pity is that no one needs -this 
continues to, suffer as before. ` ae 


DANG: A Report of the Sub- Committee . ap- 
pointed by the Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, Alsnedabad. 
1949. Paper cover, Illustrated. Pp. 68. Price Rs.°2. 

-A very serious and bitter controversy is raging 
the Dang forests, near 
Surat, and its aboriginal dwellers, viz., “whether they 
belong to Gujarat or the Deccan. Two of 
ministers of the Bombay State are. of the opimion 
that their mode of ‘life, habits and dialect, are more 
allied to the South (Maharashtra) than to the North 
(Gujarat). This bulletin, which sets‘ out ‘in extenso 
the personal inquiries: made on the spot by the mem- 
bers visiting the forests. reports. that the dwellers or 


tribesmen .of the Dang Forests are allied 40 Gujarat, - 
and should be declared to belong to it. It is & very a 


borate Report and ‘all conclusions of the Committe 

are supported by maps, charts, illustrations, feat 
tendencies, wedding songs, rituals and customs current 
amongst them. The Sabha is to be 


bodies oe follow with advantage. 


™ 





$ ~ PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
a HOLY ‘MOTHER CENTENARY NUMBER - 


The 


March 1954 issue of the PRABUDDHA BHARATA, is a special Number to e 
commemorate the first Birth Centenary ‘of the Holy Mother, the 


illustrious spiritual” ° 


consort. of Sri Ramakrishna. It contains a good number of*interesting and learned articles 
,on the several aspects of the Life and Teachings ‘of the Holy Mother and on. the ideals and 
“role of women in Indian national life down from the Vedic times. Pon 


| Among the Contributors to the Number: Hon’ble Justice P. B. Mukharji ; 
= A, Ph.D; Prof. Chintaharan Chakr avarty, M.A. ; 


(Mrs.) ‘Masthadakshoni Reddi, 
ova M.A., Ph.D. ; 


M.L.O. : 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A, Ph.D. ; 
Srm R. R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar ; 


Dr. A. y Rao, 
Dr, Abinash Chandra Bose, M.A, Ph.D. 
Dr. V. M. 
Srimati Lila Majumdar 


Sri C Sivar Amanat, M.A. ; St. Nihal Singh; Swami Gambhirananda ; Swami Paramatmananda 


Proft. S. Naidu, M.A; Sri C. T. K. Chari, M.A. ; Sri. C. O. Biswas ; 
Prof.’ S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 


MA, PhD. ; 
all over India. ~ 


- Pags 160 


Printed on Foreign Imitation Art Paper 
Profusely Ilustrated | 


Dr. &. C. Chatterjee, 
and many other ` diunguihed writers. from 


a 


i 


Price Ra. 3 


Annual Saharan: ‘India, Burma and Ceylon, Rs. 5; Foreign. 14 sh. ; ; u. sS. A. $ 4.00 
(Only Annual Subscriptions Accepted) 


- ADVAITA ASHRAMA. 
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What the West Expects ‘from India. 


The present ‘struggle is between two ideo- 
logies, not between two nations or two: races. 
Sunder Kabadi writes’ in The Aryan Path: 


The countries which are described ‘with brevity as 
- “the West” hold different opinions on the major issues 
of our time as well as what- should be the Western 
approach to them, ‘There have been different opinions 
hefore, depending on class, religion, politics or individual 
gxperience, but what is important about the present 
ones is that they are in the process of change. The 
spiritual and psychological effect of two world wars. within 
half a century has been to make people look again at 
the foundations on which their civilization has been 
built. The great quéstion is: can a peaceful world 
be built on such foundations? If not, how and with 
what can they be reinforced? 

~ At the present. time, what 
conventional thinkers, those who have no doubts about 
where they are going and how they are getling there, 
are guiding the destiny of the West. But one only 
‘has to recall the prophecies made by such men as 
H. G. Wells, George Orwell, Bertrand Russel’ and 
others, to realize that there is widespread uncertainty 
and apprehension as to the pattern of the future. And 
responsible leaders like President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Sir Winston. Churchill confess, even as they 
Shabe, the affairs of their countries, .that Western 
civilization is on a razor’s’ edge. One: false move and 
civilization will bleed to death. 

Because Western civilization is on this razor’s edge 
there are many voices raised in doubt and criticism as 
each new step is taken. Should the Germans. be rearmed? 
Should Christian nations build atom bombs? Are not 


conditions too brutal in Kenya? Is there réal interest: 


in the caute of democracy in Malaya or in the price of 
rubber ? Should an attempt to reach a settlement with, 


Russia be made by bringing: about-.a meeting of the: 


heads of the principal nations, or should it be assumed: 
that Soviet Russia is a conspiracy to enslave the world? 


Tt is possible for a nation, like an individual, to v 


become so engrossed in tts own ideas that it will not 
listen to other points of View, particularly if these call 
for a readjustment in its thinking. This is very likely 
to be the case if the nation, or group of nations, has for 
long held undisputed mastery over the destiny of the 
world, as’ has Europe. Even up to the beginning of 
the 20th century, as Sardar Pannikar has observed, the 
European nations, in the enjoyment of unprecedented 
economic prosperity and political . prestige, “remained 
unshakably convinced. that they had ‘inherited the earth, 
and that their supremacy in Asia was perManent and 


was something in the nature of a. predetermined Divine. 


Order.” 
Sardar Pannikar was. writing on the theme of “Asia 
and ‘Western Dominance,” « but Western Dominance 
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. has not deteriorated in the 
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did not stop at Asia. The white man wag ,supreme in 


Africa, in-Far and Middle East, and. in. ‘Asiatic Bussia. ' 


Even in the’ meanest streets of London, Berlin, Paris. 


or Vienna, there was, up to the turn of this, century, 
a climate of permanence, of durability, of ` self- 
assurance, 


‘Today “in Europe there is a, reluctance to 
look too far into the future; and. a nostal gia 
for the past. : 


There are deep psychological reasons behind the 


fact that the age of tht. First Elizabeth is now being 
endowed with ‘highest’ virtues; and ‘that the Oxford 


Union is taking as a subject for debate the question 


whether the Ehzabethan age is to be preferred to the ` 


Welfare State. One of the reasons- for this hankering 
after past glories, real or imaginary,” 
people can see their way clearly into the future— 
apart from those professional men, like generals and 
uhrepentant imperialist, a few of whom still survive, 
who are obliged to reduce life to 
struggle for survival in which sheer material strerigth 
is the deciding. factor: 

While: the physical and psychological destriction 
caused by two World Wars has contributed to the 
uncertainty and doubt in, the West, the Russian 
Revolution, the revolution in China and the awaken- 
ing of Asia have had a very positive effect. on 
Western thought. Europe is ho longer feeding itself 
intellectually and ‘spiritually solely on a European 
diet, but is beginning’ to recognize that. other- peoples 
and other civilizations have .knowledge and truths 
which they want to share with all who are ‘searching 
for the answers to their problems. 


is that few 


the terms of a 


I would not say that there is conscious caton a 


among thoughtful people in the West that India’s 


ancient heritage has some of the wisdom and know-- 


ledge that. the West stands in need-of in this wn- 


certain period of its history. Statesmen and nations 


do not consciously set out to influence each other. 
They influence each other because they ate what they 
are, just as the sun melts snow.or lightning strikes a 
tree. The influence thatIndia is exerting on Western 
minds is already evident. in many spheres; in the 


` manner in which political freedom was transferred to . 


us; in the more tolerant attitude being taken, to- 
ward colonial questions; in the importance that is 
being attached, (as the Berlin @onference illustrated), 
Oy talking patiently but firmly withe those whom you 
ear. 

This note of toleration comes at a time shen 
the physical power of the ‘Western world ig greater 
than ever. ` Its physical technique for domination 
‘past half century. In 
fact it has been vastly strengthened. 


Despite this development 
strength, the moral and material ascendency 
of Europe was finally shattered in India. 


of physical 
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Since India achieved her indepenlence the very 
1 “imperialism” thas become a term of. reproach 
he Western political and moral vocabulary. This 
outward sign of an inner change. A statesman 
continues to uphold ‘the ideals of imperialisfn 
some’ of them occasionally do—strikes his con- 
nporaries as a rather ridiculous and forlorn ‘figure. 

The Germans, by pushing the “Master Race” 
ecology to its logical conclusion, finally killed the 
ea of racial or national mastery. The conse- 
ences of this are becoming increasingly evident in 
1e “political, ‘religious and moral thinking of the 
Vest.. Wltat all men of significance subscribe to 
ow fs international liberty, equality and fraternity. 
“hese ideals, having. made some headway in the so- 
ial and economic affairs of various countries, are 
low projected as the ‘highest ideals and those that 
hould goveen the relations of all nations. 

Because this “creat shift in world outlook, or 
vhat the Germans call Weltanschauung, has taken 
lace, it enables countries like India to work in har- 
nony in many fields with those believing in this new 
vorid concept. 

It may be believed in all sincerity, but the 
vorld being in a state of transition, the old and. the 
tew attitudes are both at work at the same time- 
Che ideal of “partnership” is being substituted for 
he old idea’ of colonialism. But what we must re- 
ard as the last vestiges of colonialism are working 
hemselves out in the struggles in Malaya, Indo- 
shina and Kenya; and in the shame felt by intelli- 
rent men and women when they see people being 
liscrimimated against on account of their colour. 

In Malaya, Indo-China and Kenya, it must be 
membered, the colonial powers do not believe they 
fighting against inferior colonial peoples but 
inst Communism or terrorism. Britain, declared 
> Observer recently, is in fact and theory “anti- 
lomal.”’ : 

Alone among the colony-owning powers, ` Britain 
aas given proof that she will voluntarily relinquish 
rer control of dependent peoples when they become 
‘eady for self-government: Hence our much-vaunted 
multi-racial Commonwealth. - 

Tt is the multi-racial -aspect of the Common- 
wealth that. is -Britain’s greatest contribution to the 
ris of Western democracy outside its, own historic 
shores. - = 

Colonialism or -imperialism involves the division 
of the world into infetior and superior peoples or 
nations. It means the division of the world into 
tivo “blocs, the white bloc and the coloured bloc; the 
ets of whose antipathy and antagonism streteh 
ch further back in history than the roots of the 
igglé between Communism and Capitalism. > In 
1 2 division, the Russian: cause would have every- 
g to gain because it has no history of colonialism 
ind it and it has challenged the centuries-old 
ndency of the imperial powers. 


The present struggle is a struggle for 
ndency between two Sets of ideas, not two 
ons or two races. 


Ideas ‘have already proved themselves more 
verful on the material plane than the most power- 





















sk confronting Western civilization is to live down 
s historical association with the Asian’ and African 
eoples whose good-will, at least, it cannot do with- 
ut if it is to resist the challenge -of Communism 
eacefully and over a number of years, 
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All sorts of mmovements - have been started. in 
Britain’ to promote understanding and good-will 
between Westerners ‘and Asians, and ‘Afrieats, “There 
obviously can be no holding down of coloured people 
because they are coloured,” declared the political 
columnist of a- Tory newspaper. E 

In the: British Empire coloured people are being 
given as much responsibility, in -the higher positions, 
as they’'can and will take . . . There must be a way 
to win the hearts of millions of coloured people im 
the British Empire and in the world. The most 
frightening fact in the world today is thg¢ criminal 
encouragement of blacks to hate whites just because 
they are white. A coloured versus white strife in the 
world would be worse than the present strife of 
Communism verstis decency. ° 

India can, because the integrity and honesty of 
her approach to world problems is universally recog- 
nized, help the West and Russia to preserve a sense 
of perspective as they try to prevent their differences 
precipitating into war. India could, after achieving 
national indepéndence, have retired’ into her shell to 
grapple ‘with her great domestic problems—increasing 
food production, industrialization, developing social 
services, eradicating -illiteracy—and ‘have left the 
rest ‘of the world to solve its problems. No one would 
have blamed her, considering the great tasks that face” 
the country. Instead, Jawaharlal Nehru has brought 
some of the spirit of India into the counsels of the 
world, and what India has been able to contribute to 
the discussion of the. complex problems that divide 
the nations has been appreciated. 

When Canada’s Prime Minister, Mr. Louis St. 
Laurent, addressed a joint meeting of the Houses of 


the Indian Parliament in New Delhi on his recent 


“` 


1 weapons devised by miltiary science. The great ` ' 
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visit he. paid tribute to the role India has'been play- 
ing in world afiairs. Canadians were glad, the said,-that 
Mr. Nehbre and other Indians have. found it. possible 
to spare time from their pressing pre-occupations ‘at 
' home to help ih the solution of world problems and 
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India. has assigned so many able publi¢ servants to, 


work in the international field. 
What India has helped the world to’ understand 


by achieving her national emancipation in a non-- 
violent manner is that the era of world dominion by 


a single group of nations has ended. It follows that 
if an enduring world ‘society is to ‘emerge in the 
second half of this seething 20th century it will be 
longer’ delayed if any nation or group of nations 
continues to aspire to a position of world mastery. 
With some adjustments here and . there—as in the 
colonies—the nations of the world have to agree to 
live together. as they are, with all their good qualities 
mutually recognized and 
mutually tolerated. 


all their bad qualities 


We -are now in a period when the world ‘is. 


not dominated’ by-one nation or a group of 


nations. > > a. E. 

Is this to: be merely another interlude; or the 
new foundation on which world society will 
” fashioned? : Generals and some politicians. in the West 


are heard talking about the West’s “mission” to save. 
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the world from Communism: Voices: are heard di 
ing preventive wars. Military strategists, like G 
Van Fleet, write about the need to raise Asian- ; 
so that Asia can “save” itself. 

_ It would be unnatural if such ideas we 
heard and if such policies were not pursued 11 
age of transition. What India. can do, and, 
enlightened opinion everywhere expects that. she 
do, is to continue in the many ways open, to he 
foster spiritual opinions throughout the world, by 
deeds as in Korea and by her sentiments as at 
United ` Nations. This will, act as the greatest: de 
rent to war. Restraint must eventually come 


There is no other country in the world better able 


than India. There is everything in the Indian e 


with all people who seek an honest peace, thou, 
to be going down strange patas | 
find “it. big & ` : 
No one expects India to be able to present t: 
world with a cut and dried solution or panaces fi 
the problems .that- make for war. We know that fe 
some time the fresh. young shoots’ of the new jute: 
nationalism will be overshadowed and obscured b 
the detaying foliage of the old order. 
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India and Indonesia 


wor., 
in tL, N. Palar, the Indonesian Ambassador 
Is adia, writes in Careers and Courses: 


Pan hdia and Indonesia stand very close to each 
_ te er in the political field. Both are young nations— 
xr independence came after the 2nd World War. 
' jg Wing centuries of colonalism, our people have lost 
«je several degrees their national personalities. We 
£ gvve iost much of' what was dear to us in our culture, 
t} Our economic potentialities, in i 
yspnations,eetc. After independence we are trying 
` p, rediscover our personality, trying to recognise our- 
‘rslves again. In tloing so we have to conduct the 
ame policy, of course, adoptive to the situations of 
“ach of our countries. We are involved in efforts and 
activities togstrengthen ourselves economically, poli- 
‘tically and in matt@s of our culture. In these acti- 
vities we'do.not want to be disturbed by events 
-jvoad. That means that we should not try only to 
‘eep foreign influence and disturbances from abroad 
lutside our territory, but also that we should try to 
afluence events abroad, try to have a say in their 
levelopments—especially in cases concerning Peace 
xw War. That is one of the most important reasons 
why we have joined the United Nations—one of the 
nost important fields of International political 
_ setivities. 

In conducting their foreign policy, 
ndonesia usually meet each other and march 
gether. India is fortunate in getting its freedom 
sarlier than my country by graceful withdrawal of the 
British. Recognition of other big -powers was also 
achieved easily. My country: had a tougher course. 
tu ough we proclaimed our independence in 1945, 
age is earlier than India’s independence, we had to 
thi, two wars with the Dutch before achieving free- 
cen duly recognised by the Big Powers and other 
_ tepetdent countries. 

} During our fight for freedom, India and Indo- 
esia met. each other as reborn nations after centuries 
of Colonialism. When Holland started its first Military 
a Action against Indonesia, India rushed to our help. 
-In co-operation with Australia, India brought the 
Indonesian case before the United Nations and fought 
gallantly before the Security Council and General 
Assembly to secure Indonesian independence and, its 
recognition by the -big powers. While Indonesian 
, guerilla fighters were giving the Dutch army a hard 
tne, India and other friends of ours were mobilizing 
majority of the members of the United Nations 
ToCGlemand from Holland the fulfilment of Indonesia’s 
Mures, 
sit After achievement of our independence both 
sucl, and Indonesia carried out almost the same 
thitgn policy, that is dn actwe and independent 
ehy to secure peace. This policy is not merely 
asce’ is usually called neutral policy. It is in the 

: place directed at bringing together the parties 
ascaved in the Cold War in order to give them - the 

OS tunity to settle their differences by negotia- 
xo? t by peaceful means instead of by Arms.- 
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India and Indonesia have co-operated closely in: 


carrying out the active and 
policy in the United Nations. 
mediators between the opposing power blocs. 
Indonesia has wholeheartedly and very aciuvciy 
supported the Indian efforts to solve the Koreaa pro- 
blem, by conducting a policy of conciliation and 
mediation. We could support that policy especially 
because it was an expression of our own views, of our 
own foreign policy. We are proud of the electioa of 
India as Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission and as the Custodian of the prisi.n- 
ers of war in Korea, We have shared the anxieties and 
concerns of India during the performance of this 
extremely difficult task and we are proud with India 
that it has done this job with honour. 


India and Indonesia have co-operated closely in 
trying to get support from other countries for ths 
active and independent foreign policy. The emergene> 
of the Asian African Group in the United Nations is 
largely the result of the efforts of India and Indonesia. 
It is well known how this Asian African Group has 
influenced the efforts of the United: Nations to solve 
the, problems of peace and war. It is well ‘known also 
that this Asian African Group is the active and alert 
champion of freedom of still dependent countries, 
The struggles for freedom of Tunisia and Morocco 
have been brought before Security Council and 
General Assembly by the Asian African Group. They 
have met there with tre determined efforts of the 
colonial powers to continue their obsolete grip over 
these nations. But the fight is still. on and you can 
find India and Indonesia on the advance fronts. 

We are not oniy co-operating in fighting for 
freedom for depéndent nations, but we also work 


independent foreign 
We have tried to be 


. together in trying to improve conditions in so-called 


Non-Self Governing Territories, 

India and Indonesia take the same stand on 
questions of racia] discrimination. In her efforts to 
bring about a reasonable solution of the apartheidi 
problem in South Africa—India always find Indonesia 
at her side. ~ ms 
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Co-OPERATION ON Economic PLAN 


, Both sountries, only a few years old ag indeper- 
dent countries, can be considered as economically 
young countries in the modern sense of that word. 
Both are producers of raw material and have just 
started large-scale industrialisation. Producers of raw 
materials are not usually economie complements. 
Thus, exchanging goods each of the countries needs, 
cannot be a strong basis for close co-operation. This 
co-operation may, however, be coNducted* in trying 
to get for both of us a good position in the world 
market for raw materials. This - takes place where 
India and Indonesia co-operate in getting the 
so-called Commodity Agreements, where regulations 
are made for producifgs stockpiling 
raw materials and commodities. 
Producers of raw materials can also help each 
other in establishing a more balanced productive 
system for each of their countries or for their com- 
mon area, They can help each other in providing for 
know-how, technical assistance and training of 
personnel. If they are not able themselves to ‘provide 
for their requirements out of their .own resources, 
they may ‘act together in gétting the requirements 
from more fortunate countries. This . happens, for 
instance, in the Colombo Plan. i 
f we compare India and Indonesia it becomes 
clear that India has advanced further in industrial- 
isation. This means that there is a possibility of 
India providing for some of Indonesia’s requirements 
in the field of manufactured goods. India, for instance, 
can export to Indonesia—textiles, small machinery, 
tools and’ jute products while Indonesia can export to 
India oil products, vegetable, fats and sugar. This 
exchange of goods has, in fact, already started to a 


certain extent, but it can be largely extended. Here 


close co-operation is imperative and it is one of my 
‘tasks to tring it about. | 


(CULTURAL Contacts 
* , From beginning of the Christian era, for almost 
15 centuries, Indian culture has influenced and inspired 
Indonesian culture to such an extent that the — still 
existing expressions of the Indonesian culture of those 
times are almost similar to Indian culture of the 
same period. Sanskrit words-and Sanskrit names 
are so common in Indonesia that the well-known 
Prof. Raghu Vira, of the International Academy of 
Indian Culture at Nagpur has written a volume en- 
titled Sanskrit in Indonesia. Dr. Raghu Vira, who 
visited Indonesia in,1951 said that what struck him 
most was the number of Sanskrit words used in 
Indonesia. He continued to say that in Indonesia 
the whole life from the cradle to the grave was one 
vast memorial of the past ages where India and 
Indonesia worked-in co-operation with each other and 
developed common habits and modes of lfe, of 
thought and their expressions in literature and arts. 
Ancient survivals of Hindu Indonesian architec- 
tures are still to be found. especially in Java. The 
Buddhist stupa called the Barabuder was erected 
in the 8th Century A.C, and also the Javanese Hindu 


temple Prambanan, which is mainly dedicated to 
Lord Shiva. 
. The first contacts between India . and Indonesia 


are not known. Students of Indonesian History 
assume that it must have been at the beginning of the 
Christian -era. Indian merchants brought it about 
while sailing their route between India and China. It 
' is also possible that theegold riches of Indonesia had 
attracted the foreigners. because even-the Greeks had 
mentioned these gold riches already in their classics. 
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Fhe island of Sumatra was called in Sanskrit Swarna- 
lvipa, which means gold’ island. Arab historians told 
hat the kings of Sumatra used to throw gold in .the 
ea just to store it there. The island Java, then 
alled Javadvipa, is mentioned in the epic Ramavana 
is the gold and silver island. 


As alteady mentioned, Hinduism ‘has: ‘played an . 


sll important role in Indonesia for about 15 centuries. 
į; oduism still exists in Indonesia, but only on the 
and of Bali. It has finally retreated to that island, 
er the appearance of Islam and the almost, general 
Mmversion to Islam in Indonesia. Hinduism then 
olated itself in the Island of Bali and succeeded in 
1aiftaining its hold there, but of course mixed with 
the elements of eriginal old Indonesian culture. But 
*¥ is predominantly Hindu in its classical form. If 
ne wishes to study Hinduism of about five or six 
enturies ago, he has just to go to Bali—to the world- 
amous islang of Bal. Indonesia is now predominantly 
> Muslim country. About 60 per cent of the popu- 
ation is Muslim. It does not mean, however, that 
1e Islam ‘has simultaneously destroyed all expressions 
; Hinduism and Hindu culture in Indonesia. 

. It is a well known fact that in Java, where more 
an two-third of the population of Indonesia lives, 
the great majority of the people which is Muslim has 
Sanskrit names. It is rather strange thing here in India 
o meet a Muslim with a Hindu name. In Java, you 
an meet them everyday, every hour and practically 
very minute. Our President, Sukarno has a Hindu 
ame; my predecessor Dr, Sumrsono also has a 
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Hindu name. And I have been told my own mame 
is of Sanskrit origin though I come from the North- 
ern part of Celebes, now called Sulawesi where 
Hinduism has not played any role at alt. a 

The relationship had been so close between India 
and Indonesia in those times. ‘These *extremely strong 
cultural and religious relations came to an end when 
the Dutch appeared in Indonesia and the British m 
India as conquerors. f 

The Dutch isolated the Indonesian people, des- 
troyed their connections with countries amd peoples 
abroad and used Indonesia and its population ex- 
clusively as producers of merchandise they needed. 
The change in their colonial policy, started in the 
beginning of the 20th century, was not enough to 
prevent them from losing Indonesia. India and Indo- 
nesia have recently freed themselves from the Colo- 
nial bonds. Their struggle to acnieve freedom was in 
the first place a political struggle.: After having 
achieved political freedom they ‘have started the 
struggle for economic freedom. In their activities to 
establish and to maintain themselves as free nations, 
they have to co-operate closely, These co-operations 
cannot be close enough. Cultural relations and co- 
operation between India and Indonesia are only 
natural because of the old bonds that still express 
themselves in forms, which each of us recogiises as 
our own. This is a strong basis on which to strengthen 
our political, economical, social and cultural relations. 
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- Iqbal (1873-1938) 


The 16th anniversary of death of Allama Iqbal is- 
being celebrated in Pakistan and abroad on 21st April, 
this year. 

A poet, philosopher and prose-writer, linguist, 
jurist, statesman, educatiofig and art-critic—that sums 
up the genius of Mohammad Iqbal. 

iqbal was born on 22nd February, 1873 in Sialkot. 
His family originally came from Kashmir. He received 
his early education in Sialkot, passing his Interme- 
diate examination from Murray College, Sialkot. In 
1895 he moved to Lahore for higher studies. He obtained 
the degree of M.A. in 1899. Soon after this he was 
awarded McLeod Arabic Readership in Oriental College, 
Lahore. In 1905 he went to Europe for higher studies. 
He obtained his degree from Cambridge and was called 
to the Bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1908. Before returning 
home he furthered his philosophical studies at Munich 
and was admitted to the Ph. D. degree on a thesis 
which was published in London under the title “The 
Development Of Metaphysics In Persia.” 

On return home Iqbal started practice as an 
‘Advocate at Lahore, and also continued as a part-time 
frofessor at his old college. All inclination to write 
Urdu verse was shown by him at a very early stage of 
his student life. Iqbal wrote some great poems in 
Urdu before turning to Persian as a vehicle for his 
poetry. The first poem he published in Persian was 
Asrar--Khudi in 1915. The poem .was translated in 
«English by Professor R. A. Nicholson of Cambridge 
in 1920. Steady output of poetry continued till the 
poet’s death. Asrar was followed by Rumuz-]-Bekhudi 
in 1918. After Rumuz came Payam-i-Mashriq, a 
collection of poems composed in response to ‘Geothe’s 
West Ostlicher Divan. This was followed by the 
Zabur-I-Ajam and the Jawid Namah. After this Iqbal 
turned to Urdu again and published two books of poems 
Bal-I-Jibril and Zarb.I-Kalim. Two small poems in 
Persian, Musafir and Pas Chai Baid Kard, published 
about this time, also deserve mention here, His last 
book of poems Armughan-I-Hijaz containing poems in 
Urdu and Persian was published. ' 

Iqbal continued his philosophic studies throughout 
his life and he delivered a series of lectures which were 
published as ‘The Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam”. ‘A revised edition of these lectures was 
published by the .Oxford University Press in 1934. 
Iqbal took a keen interest in politics all his life. In 
_ 1927 he was elected to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 
In 1930 he was ‘elected as president of the AJl India 
Muslim League. In 1931 and 1932 he attended the 
mound Table Conference in London. And in 1933 he 
was elected as the president of the Muslim Confrence. 
He made out a case for Pakistan in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Muslim League in 1930. 

After a protracted illness Iqbal breathed his last. 
on 2lst April, 1938. 

a ' Tae Foer Or THe East 
te adhe after year, 2Ist “April is celebrated as the 
anniversary of the death of philosopher-poet of the East 
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—Dr. Iqbal. Sixteen years have passed since he. died 
but his poetic message of hope, courage and action! 
‘continues to inspire the people throughout sthe world. 
He used Urdu and Persian as the vehicles of expression. 
but spoke a universal language—the ftangnage of love. 

Iqbal was truly a poet of revolution. His poetry 
points a fierce finger of light on the deepening crisis 
caused by conflicting ideologies of godlessgcommunism . 
and heartless capitalism and show the way out, that 
of spiritualism. Deeply conscious of the changes, his j 
es was sure to bring about in the world today he 
sai 3 

“After me, they will read my poetry and find its à 
meaning and say that world was revolutionised by a “| 
man who knew himself.” 

He upheld the cause of a down-troden and perplexed 
humanity. His outlook on life was based on the 
intensely humanistic system of thought which was given 
to the world by the Prophet. He realised that the , 
mystic philosophies of the ascetic inaction had sent the “2 
Asiatic nations to sleep. Most of the Greek influences, 
the Vedanta, and its other-worldy teachings about Maya, 
Musion and Nirvana had ledi the Orient to its present 
decadence, It was very simple. When the world does _ 
not matter, yot would not want to worry about its < 
betterment and pograss, ‘You would merely give it up 4 
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in order 
Salvation. 
or monastry. , 

In Islam it had to be different. A Muslim was to 
live in the world as a good citizen and a useful member 
of society and while maintaining a balance. between the 
Love of God and his own material requirements, ‘he had. 
to work out his salvation. No priests or church were ~ 
to be responsible tor him. In his environments he had 


to achieve your ‘own persònal Nirvana or 
“You would go off to some remote jungle 


gto attain the highest perfection which a human being 


Re, 


can ever get, and thus be nearer God. 


Here Iqbal in his poetry laid utmost stress on the 
individual, who was also to be an integral part of 
humanity. Iqbal*swanted man to attain highest dignity 
and then, unlike the mystics- who in their’ pure spiritual 
existence wanted to be absorbed in God, man had to 
become so perfect and exalted that he absorbed God 
into him. his Mean of Iqbal is not Neitzsche’s 
reactionary and destructive Superman, it isthe common 
man, belonging to every nation, and every race, the 
down-trodden man, who was to bring the Kingdom of 
God on earth. | 


Thus he defied the Death-wish and fataligm of the 
Eastern mind by his Will to- Life. He defies'God and 
lovingly -challenges him in the following lines: 

Tt is like this mention not aught. 

Man said: verily it is like this, but it ought to he 
like that! 

And again he addresses God: 


Thou didst create night and I made the lamp 
Thou didst create clay, and I made the cup 
Thou didst create the deserts, mountains, wood- 
lands : 


‘J produced the orchards, gardens, and the groves; 


It is I who turn stone into a mirror 
It is I who turn poison into an antidote ! 


In England about this time T. S. Eliot wrote 
“Wasteland’—the epic of a disillusioned and dejected 
humanity, emphasising the futility and emptiness 
of life, And in the end he fell ‘back on ‘Shantih, 
Shantih, Shantih,—the peaceful escape of negation. 

In the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, Iqbal was 
singing of hope for man’s final victory in the struggle 
for a better would. He had infinite faith in. people’s 
destiny, in their own selves. He sang of the final 
Wictory of the workers when. the worth of a human 
being will be at last recognized. 

He was not merely another emotional revivalist 
indulging in romantic flights of imagination. With 
classical restraint he warns against dangers of anarchy. 
He hated subjugation whether it was by the Mulla, (the 
Priest) or by the Khwaja (the capitalist). 
bitterly against imperialism. 


Thou hast agreed to remain Europe’s bondsman 


I blame thee and not thy masters. 
And, only slaves have plenty of leisure . + 
The soldier-man has no time to waste. 

Iqbal’s ideal man is not a Muslim or an Indian, 
or an Asiatic: 


This mortal made of clay is Gabriel’s neighbour 

His abode is not Bokhara or Badakshan. 
Iqbal’s God is not a sectarian, nor a national God. 
He is the God of Love, who in evéry verse of the Quran 
reminds us of His infinite Mercy and Beneficence. His 
Prophet was not the prophet sent to the Arab or 
Semitic people. He was God’s’ Messenger to all 
Mankind. | Iqhal was inspired by. this universal love. 
Addressing the „Mosque of Cordova, in Spain he worte : 


He was . 
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Love is the breath of Gabriel 

Love is the heart of Mustafa 

Love is the Lord’s messenger 

Love is fhe Word of God 

O Mosque of Cordova! love ‘is thy existence, 
Sanctifying the soil of Andalusia. 

With so much life in his heart for humanity he 
(was grieved hy the aggressive and oppressive attitude 
of strong nations : 

Iqbal admires the good will of Europe. i 

Which is ever ready to buy off the beaten people, 

According to Iqbal self-pity and dejection were the 
greatest of crimes, His optimism when seen against 
the sickening background’ of the present day world is 
staggering, and his vision exalting. 

No prophet in these tines could have given us a 
greater message.—Pakistan Today, „April 15. 1954. 
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A Great Scholar 
The passing of Syed Suleman Nadvi has left the 
world of scholarship a great deal poorer. He was an 


-eminent figure among the leaders of the old school of 


Orientalists produced during the re-awakening of the 
Indian Muslims after the establishment of British rule in 
the sub-continent, and his literary remains comprise an 
ilapressive number of erudite works on Islamic culture 
and Oriental literature. The Ma arif, which he edited for 


‘a very long time before his migration to Pakistan, still 


ranks high among the leading Urdu Journals of the sub- 

continent. ‘His constructive genius is embodied in the 
great literary institution which he founded—ghe Darul 
Musannifin at Azamgarh; there is perhaps no existing 
institution that has made a greater conwtibution towards 
the promotion of [slamic and Oriental studies and re- 
search in the. Indo-Pakistan sub-continent.—Pakistan 
Today. December 1953, reproduced moin Pakigtan Times 
24th November, 1953. 


‘World Health Day’ 
David A. Morse, I.L.O. Direc- 
tor-General, writes .in the /.£.0. 
Neus Service : 


Each year for several years I 
have asked the workers and employers 
who collaborate with the representa- 
tives of sixtysix governments in‘ the 
‘work of the International Labour 
Organisation to support observance 
of World Health Day on April 7. 
This year we shall have a two- 
fold reason for taking -part. This 
year the World Health Organisation is 
saluting “The 
Health” 


For many years the [LO has been 
studying ways to be of greater ser- 
vice to the professional and salaried 


pa 


the longest hours for the smallest 
comfort and repose. 

- At the present time our Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers has before 
it a proposal for a study of working 
conditions of nurses which would 
directly affect these loyal 
courageous men and women who have 


and esteem. 

I could not permit the occasion to 
pass without special mention of the 
| = rapidly-increasing band of industrial 






$ nurses who are doing so much to 
make our mines and factories and 
` other fields of industry ` Healtheir, 


safer and more‘ comfortable. 

The modern industrial medicai 
service relies on the factory nurse to 
keep the worker fit and to help pro- 
tect his’ valuable -possesion—his 
health. Without her calm and reassur- 
ing influence—an influence no less 
necessary in the rush and bustle of 






which Florence Nightingale found at 
Sentari a hundred years ago-—the health, 


Nurse—Pioneer of 


workers of the world among whom. 
nurses often are among those who toil: 


gain with great sacrifice of personal 


and . 


won for theselves such high standing ` 


today than in the filth and confusion | 


4 
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thorale atid eatnitig capacity of industry today would be 
in a much sorrier state. 
‘Weizmann Exhibition 

An exhibition devoted to the. life of Israel’s first 
President, the late Dr. Chaim Weizmann, was opened in 
Tel Aviv on the fifth anniversary of his election to the 

presidency. 

The -exhibition is a chronological history of Dr. 
Weizmenn’s life and contains several documents exhibi- 
ted publicly for the first. time. At the opening of the 
exhibition ethe Director of: the Weizmann Institute of 
Science lectured on “Dr. Weizmann as a Man ol 
Science” and a™short-documentary film on the life of 
the late President was also shown.—News from Israel, 
April 15, 1954. 


Nobel Prize-Winners on Weizmann 


Institute Bord 
Four Nobel - Prize-winners are among the inter- 
nationally famous scientists who have recently accepted 
nomination, to the Board of Governors of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science at~ Rehovot. They are: Prof. 
Felix Bloch of Standford University, California; Prof. 


Niels H. D. Bohr of the Institute for Theoretical 
Physics, Copenhagen; Prof. Ernest B. Chain of the 
Instituto superiore di Sanita, Rome; and Prof. Sir 


Robert Robinson, O.M. F.R.S., of Oxford University.— 
News from Israel. 
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Machine Tool Output Expands 13 Times 

China’s young machine- building industry produced 
13 times as much last year as in 1949, the year of the 
founding of the People’s Republic. The average, output 
of each engineering worker increased nearly four-fold 
during the same period. These figures are based on 
statistics for all state and joint state and privately- 
operated enterprises under the First, Ministry of Machine 
Building. 

Previously only able to do repair and assembly work, 
the industry now produces a variety of heavy machines 
and precision tools. Last year alone, nearly 600 new 
products were successfully turned out. 

Among the new products for use in the mining and 
heavy industries was a conical ore crusher, weighing 61 
tons and with a crushing capacity of from 500 to 800 tons 
of ore per hour, There were also powerful rotary rock 
drills, winding engines and 60-ton self- dumping trucks. 

New electrical machines produced last year included 
a 6,000-kilowatt hydraulic turbine generator. 20,000 
K.V.A. 44,000-volt and 13,500 K.V.A., 120,000-volt 
transformers, high-voltage oil circuit breakers, explosion- 
proof motors, electrical instruments, ‘wire and cable and 
electrical contro] equipment. 

Among’ the new machine tools there were planers 
able of handling 10-ton work- ‘pieces, vertical lario 
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capable of handling work- pieces one metre in diameter 
and three metres in height, radial drills and turret lathes. 

Last year marked the beginning of a large-scale expan- 
sion of the machine-building industry. Total state invest- 
ments in the industry were 141 per cént more than in 1952, 
Among the -major projects, on which work started last 
year, ‘are China’s, first automobile plant, a heavy 
machine-building plant, an electrical machinery plant, 
a machine tool plant, a shipyard, a measuring instru- 
ment and cutting tool plant, a pneumatic tool plant 
and an electrical wire and cable plant. Over a hundred 


other engineering factories were extended or reconstruc- 


ted. —Hsinhua News, March 25, 1954. 





Shanghal ee First China-Made 

1,500-ton Ship 

The first inland water passenger ship made entirely 
of Chinese materials by Chinese works .was “launched. 
in Shanghai on March. 20 from the Kiangnan Shipyards. 

Named the Mingchung, meaning ‘the masses,’ it has 
a displacement of over 1,500 tons and a speed of 28 
kilometres per hour. It has sleeping accommodation 
fon 974 passengers between its four decks and can alse 
carry 350 tons of cargo. There is a dining room, a 
barber shop, shower baths, a library, a clinic and many 
other amenities. 

The Mingchung will aly along the Yangize River 
between Shanghai and Chungking during both high 
and low water seasons. In the past passengers had to 
transfer on the trip to Chungking from deep water 
boats to shallow water boats. 
* The ship, designed by Chinese engineers, has 
three special rudders controlled by hydraulic pressure 
to ensure safe sailing through-the torrents of the upper 
gorges ‘between Chungking and Ichang.— 
—Hsinhua N ews, March ae 1954, 


French Trade Balande In 1953 ,° ° 


The trade balance between France and’ foreign 
countries showed a definité improvement in the -course 
of 1953. Imports dropped from ,1,23] billion franes 
in 1952 to 1,092 francs in 1953, whilst exports Tose 
from 818 billion francs in 1852 to 886 billion in 1953. 
The‘trade deficit is thus brought. down from 413 billicn 
francs to 206 billion. In other words, it has been, 
reduced by half. In 1952 exports covered only 66% | 
of the imports, in 1953 they covered 81%. 

This improvement is due as much to the reduction 
of imports as to the increase in exports. On the im- 
port side, on account of the good: harvests of 1952 and 
1953, France had to buy less grain from abroad. As 
regards industrial raw material, the decrease is due to 
reduced needs for coal, among. other things. 

On the other hand, the rise in exports is due 
almost solely to the demand for French manufactured 
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goods frøi abroad, Before the war textile producta - 
headed the list of exports, Now they hold the seċond 
place, after “ron and steel products. The progress 
made by he French iron and steel industry is the most 
considerable as recérded from year to year. For iron and 
steel products the figure for exports rose from 112 
billion francs in 1952 to 144 billion in 1953. The wool 
industry also showed  ptogress. The exports of -wool 
thread and materials rose from 19 billion francs in- 1952 
to 32 hbilliof in 1953. —New from France, 15th April, 
1954. : 
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The Zagreb Fair’s Contributin To 
Yugoslavia’ s International Trade 

The Zagreb Internafiotal Fair is the oldest 
institution of its kind not only in Yugoslavia (the firsi 
Zagreb Fair was held in 1910), but in the whole of 
South-eastern Europe, has always been an indicator of 
economic developments in Yugoslavia. The commercial 
success of the exhibition can’ be compared with, any 
_ other fair’ of international standing. In the jnter- 
national exchange of goods the Zagreb International Fair 
has found the ‘place it deserves according to its tradi- 
tion and importance. After the war, the Zagreb Fair, 
following its traditional repute and the südden develop- 
ment of New Yugoslavia’s economy, increased its acti- 
vity from year to year. In terms of space it has 
trebled, and by number of exhibitors, its displays have 
become an increasingly important meeting-ground for 
‘business men from many European and overseas 
-> countries, thus enabling them to steadily increase the 
a trade, 

The number of foreign sahibiters and the exhibition 
space available have shown a marked and steady 
increase since the war, particularly in the. past two years : 


Year Foreign Foreign Exhibition area 
— exhibitors countries in sq. Meters 
e 197 p2 12 | 7787 
“= ", 1948 221 15 13,970 
-1949 234 13 20.717 
1950 283 15 18,519 
1951 247 12 14,007 
1952 680 13 18,953 
1953 731 16 | 26,218 ` 
The number of foreign visitors incre “ed propor- 
tionately with the above figures. As regar domestic 


exhibitors and visitors, the development ‘-re was in 
„another direction. If one’ considers actual figures, one 


can see that the number of domestic exhibitors in the: 


period from 1947 to 1949 rose by about 20% per annum, 
(731 exhibitors in 1947, 927 in 1948 and 1126 in 1949), 
but in the period from 1950 to 1953 this number fell to 
only 458 domestic exhibitors. While in the first post- 
war years the Yugoslav exhibitors at the Zagreb Fair 
desired to show an outline of the general economic deve- 
lopment of the country under the Five-Year Plan, ‘from 
1949 onwards the domestic exhibitors at the Zagreb Fair 
: were primarily seeking commercial effects: Therefore, 
the products displayed by the domestic companies and 
factories now have a purely commercial .character and 
offer the visitors a picture of the sales and export possibi- 
Hties of the exhibitors. The commercialisation. of the 
exhibits at the Zagreb Fair took place parallel with the 
reorganisation of the Yugoslav economy by lfiberalising all 
economic enterprises. The result was a steady improve- 
ment in the quality and finish of the country’s products. 
Thus, the samplés of the «domestic. exhibitors at the 
Zagreb Fair now represent articles which, by their quality, 
can ih every respect be marketed on any international 
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märket, This fact is reflected in the ever-increasing 
business deals closed at the Fair, and the increased inte- 
rest of foreign exhibitors and buyers for this instication. 

It is true, certain confusion’ arose among toreigr 
businessmen owing to certain restrictive measures taker 
by the Yugoslav Government -regarding imports. Thi 
Was necessary, however, to mitigate the consequences oi 
serious droughts which ‘struck the country. _ Nevertheless, 
all ‘these measures were correctly interpreted by mos 
foreign businezs circles, and this is proved by the recort 
number of foréign exhibitors and exhibits. The manage- 
ment of the Zagreb Fair was only able to agcommodate 
all applicants by enlarging the exhibition area by about 
30%. ? 

The business ` deals closed in 1953, amounting to, 
50.000 million dinars, entirely satisfied the foreign manu- 
facturers’ optimism and confidence ih the Yugoslav 
market and in the Zagreb International Fair 'as one of - 
its major manifestations. 

It is also interesting to examine the Copaci. of 
the foreign exhibitors. by nationalities. When the first , 
post-war Zagreb Fair was held in. 1947, the only 
participants apart from the USSR and her satellites, - 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, ‘ 
were Beligum, Italy, Holland, Switzerland and the Free. 
Territory of Trieste. In-1949 the USSR and all countries’ 
of the Soviet Bloc abstained from exhibiting, but in spite 
of this, the number of countries taking’ part at that Fair | 
remained almost at the same level; and subsequently in- 
creased, reaching its peak in 1953 with 16 foreigi 
countries participating. At the same time the Fair 
grounds were enlarged by 80 per cent in order to accep 
all the goods registered for exhibition. In 1953 th§ 
exhibiting firms at the Zagreb Fair were from Auctria,. 
Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Greece, India, Ite3>,- 
Israel, J apan, Holland, Western Germany, the Free Torr 
tory of. Trieste, Sweden, Switzerland, and USA. Aap: 
cations were also received from firms in Finland, fra: 
and Turkey, and, from four Latin American countyiesfs 

Guatemala, Honduras and Salvador. Piue 
importance of the 1953 International Fair is also reflected 
in the fact that seven countries had organised collective 
exhibits. 
The Yugoslav part of the Zagreb Fair represents 
a..rounded-off picture of all national export possibilitie: 
taken as a whole, and the visitors will see there mani 
products not shown on other fairs, or shown elsewhere 
only in limited number. Apart from improved anı 
diversified products of the heavy industry, the Yugoslay 
‘companies exhibit timber and wood products, important 
chemical -products and building materials, tobacco, 
industrial and medicinal ‘herbs, leather, furs, plastics and. 
con:umer goods made of plastics, and finally a wide choice 
of high quality food -products, alcoholic and soft beve- 
rages. Foreign manufacturers are able to market through 
the Zagreb Fair such products as tools, industrial, mining, 
and agricultural equipment and machin, 
motor vehicles, precision instruments, electrical goods : 
telecommunication ‘apparatus, chemical, and pharmace’ 
cal products, and. to a lesser extent, other consumer goods 

Encouraged by. successful exhibitions in the pas 
many foreign exhibitors filed their applications during th 
1953 Fair for participation at the next Fair, 
in Zagreb from 3rd to 14th September of © 1954; 
the applications received up to the present, it is "kiden 
that interest is nòt lessening.” The past results of the: 
Zagreb Fair and the interest shown for it by domestic 
and foreign exhibitors and buyers, is a guarantee for the 
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